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PREPACE: 


IN preparing a work of this kind a difficulty is always 
experienced in making it interesting to persons outside the 
Colony who are not concerned about the details of local 
affairs, and at the same time useful to those who are engaged 
in the active life of the Colony and who require such details. 
It is believed that the difficulty has been fairly met. Every 
care has been taken to correct such errors as may have passed 
through previous editions, and to keep this issue free from 
them. If, however, any such should be discovered, it would 
be deemed a favour if their nature and position were pointed 
out. 


The chapters relating to “Shipping” and “Commerce” 
were sent to press too early to admit of the figures relating 
to 1898 being inserted in their proper place. It is satisfactory 
to be able to record that the progress indicated in the text 
has been well maintained. The shipping entering and 
clearing the ports of New South Wales during 1808 
showed a tonnage of 6,919,928, as against 6,744,431 in the 
preceding year. The imports for the year were valued at 
424,453,500, compared with £ 21,744,350 in 1897, showing an 
increase of £2,709,210, and the exports at £27,048,117, as 
against £ 23,751,072, showing an increase of £ 3,897,045. The 
total trade was therefore £ 52,101,677. This exceeds the total 
of 1897 by £6,606,255, and is also larger than the trade of 
any other year of the Colony’s history. 


In order to help settlers to tide over a season of unusual 
severity, an ‘‘ Advances to Settlers Act’ was passed early in 
1899, empowering the Government to grant financial assist- 
ance to applicants. 


Sydney, 23 May, 1899. T.A.C, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH.. 


i= is impossible to say who were the first discoverers of Australia, 

although there is evidence that the Chinese had some knowledge of 
the continent as far back as the Thirteenth Century. The Malays, alse, 
would seem to have been acquainted with the northern coast ; while Marco 
Polo, who visited the East at the close of the Thirteenth Century, makes 
reference to the reputed existence of a great southern continent. There 
is in existence a map, dedicated to Henry the Eighth of England, on 
which a large southern land is shown, and the tradition of a Terra 
Australis appears to have been current for a long period before it enters. 
into authentic history. 

I 1503, a French navigator named Binot Paulmyer, Sieur de 
Gonneville, was blown out of his course, and landed on a large island, 
which was claimed to be the great southern land of tradition, although 
Flinders and other authorities are inclined to think that it must have 
been Madagascar. The Portuguese also advance claims to be the first 
discoverers of Australia, but so far the evidence cannot be said to 
establish their pretensions. As early as 1598, Wytfliet describes the 
Australis Terra as the most southern of all lands, and proceeds to give 
some circumstantial particulars respecting its geographical relation to 
New Guinea, venturing the opinion that, were it thoroughly explored, 
it would be regarded as a fifth part of the world. 

Early in the Seventeenth Century, Philip the Third of Spain sent out 
an expedition from Callao, in Peru, for the purpose of searching for a 
southern continent. The little fleet comprised three vessels, with the 
Portuguese pilot, De Quiros, as navigator, and De Torres as admiral, or 
military commander. They left Callao on the 21st December, 1605, and 
in the following year discovered the island now known as Espiritu Santo, 
one of the New Hebrides Group, which De Quiros, under the impression 
that it was indeed the land of which he was in search, named “ La 
Austrialia del Espiritu. Santo.” Sickness and discontent led to a mutiny 
on De Quiros’ vessel, and the crew, overpowering their officers during 
the night, forced the captain to navigate his ship to Mexico. Thus 
abandoned by his consort, De Torres, ‘compelled to bear up. for the 
Philippines to refit, discovered and sailed through the strait that bears 

A 
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his name, and may even have caught a glimpse of the northern coast 
of the Australian Continent. His discovery was not, however, made 
known until 1792, when Dalrymple rescued his name from oblivion, 
bestowing it upon the passage which separates New Guinea from 
Australia. De Quiros returned to Spain to re-engage in the work 
of petitioning the king to despatch an expedition for the purpose of 
prosecuting the discovery of the Terra Australis. He was finally 
successful in his petitions, but died before accomplishing his work, and 
was buried in an unknown grave in Panama, never being privileged 
to set his foot upon the continent the discovery of which was the in- 
spiration of his life. 


During the same year in which De Torres sailed through the strait 
destined to make him famous, a little Dutch vessel called the Duyfhen, 
or Dove, set sail from Bantam, in Java, on a voyage of discovery. This 
ship entered the Gulf of Carpentaria, and sailed south as far as Cape 
Keerweer, or Turn-again. Here some of the crew landed, but being 
attacked by natives, made no attempt to explore the country. In 1616, 
Dirk Hartog discovered the island bearing his name. In 1622 the 
Leeuwin, or Lioness, made some discoveries on the south-west coast ; 
and during the following year the yachts Pera and Arnhem explored 
the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Arnhem Land, a portion of the 
Northern Territory, still appears on many maps as a memento of this 
voyage. Among other early Dutch discoverers were Van Edels; Poel, 
in 1629, in the Gulf of Carpentaria; Nuyts, in the Gulde Zeepaard, 
.along the southern coast, which he called, after himself, Nuyts Land ; 
De Witt; and Pelsart, in the Batavia. Pelsart was wrecked on Hout- 
man’s Abrolhos; his crew mutinied, and he and his party suffered greatly 
from want of water. The record of his voyage is interesting from the 
fact that he was the first to carry back to Europe an authentic account 
-of the western coast of Australia, which he described in any but favour- 
able terms. In 1642, Abel Janszen Tasman took up the work of Dutch 
discovery, and added Tasmania (long known as Van Diemen’s Land) 
and New Zealand to the geographical knowledge of the day. He sub- 
sequently made a voyage to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and examined the 
northern coast. 


The first English navigator to sight the Australian continent was 
William Dampier, who made a visit to these shores in 1688, as super- 
cargo of the Cygnet, a trader, whose crew had turned buccaneers. On 
his return to England he published an account of his voyage, which 
resulted in his being sent out in the Roebuck in 1699 to further prose- 
cute his discoveries. To him we owe the exploration of the coast for 
about 900 miles—from Shark Bay to Dampier’s Archipelago, and thence 
to Roebuck Bay. He appears to have landed in several places in search 
of water. His account of the country was quite as unfavourable as 
Pelsart’s. He described it as barren and sterile, and almost devoid of 
animals, the only one of any importance somewhat resembling a racoon— 
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a strange creature, which advanced by great bounds or leaps instead of 
walking, using only its hind legs, and covering 12 or 15 feet at a time. 
This is the first notice of the kangaroo which has come down to us. 
Between Dampier’s first and second voyage Vlamingh visited the south- 
west coast, and entered and named the Swan River, so called from the 
number of black swans in the locality. 


The great voyage of James Cook, in 1769-70, was primarily under- 
taken for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus, but he was also 
expressly commissioned to ascertain “ whether the unexplored part of 
the Southern Hemisphere be only an immense mass cf water, or contain 
another continent.” The vessel fitted out for the voyage was a small 
craft of 320 tons, carrying twenty-two guns. She was built originally 
for the coal service, with a view rather to strength than to speed. 
Chosen by Cook himself, she was renamed the Endeavour, in allusion 
to the great work which her commander was setting out to achieve. 
Mr. Charles Green was commissioned to conduct the astronomical obser- 
vations, and Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander were appointed botan- 
ists to the expedition. After successfully observing the transit from the 
island of Tahiti, or Otaheite, as Cook wrote it, the Endeavour’s head 
was turned south, and then north-west, beating about the Pacific in 
search of the eastern coast of the great continent whose western shores 
had been so long known to the Dutch. Circumnavigating and minutely 
surveying New Zealand, Cook then stood due west, in order to carry 
out the instructions given him, 


After a voyage of nearly three weeks, Cook, on the 19th April, 1770, 
sighted the eastern coast of Australia, at a point which he named after 
his first lieutenant, who discovered it, Point Hicks. This he placed in 
latitude 38° south and longitude 148° 50’ east ; but no such headland 
has since been identified, and it is thought Cook must have been deceived 
in some manner by the sandhills of the Ninety-mile Beach. Four 
leagues farther to the north-east he discovered and named Ram Head, 
but the first important point observed was a bare and sandy headland, 
to which he gave the name of Cape Howe. 


After passing and naming Mount Dromedary, the Pigeon House, Point 
Upright, Cape St. George, and Red Point, Botany Bay was discoverec 
on the 28th April, 1770, and as it appeared to offer a suitable anchor 
age, the Endeavour entered the bay and dropped anchor. The ship 
brought-to opposite a group of natives, who were cooking over a fire. 
Cook and his crew, unacquainted with the character of the Australian 
aborigines, were not a little astonished that these natives took no notice 
of them or their proceedings. Even the splash of the anchor in the 
water, and the noise of the cable rupning out through the hawse hole, in 
no way disturbed them at their occupation, or caused them to evince the 
slightest curiosity. But as the captain of the Endeavour ordered out 
the pinnace and prepared to land, the natives threw off their nonchal- 
ance ; for on the boat approaching the shore, two men, each armed with 
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a bundle of spears, presented themselves on a projecting rock and made 
threatening signs to the strangers. It is interesting to note that the 
ingenious “ wommera,” or throwing-stick, which is peculiar to Australia, 
was first observed on this occasion. As the men were evidently de- , 
termined to oppose any attempt at landing, a musket was discharged 
between them, in the hope that they would be frightened by the noise, 
but it produced no effect beyond causing one of them to drop his 
bundle of spears, of which, however, he immediately repossessed himself, 
and with his comrade resumed the same menacing attitude. At last 
one cast a stone towards the boat, which earned him a charge of 
small shot in the leg. Nothing daunted, the two ran back into the 
bush, and presently returned furnished with shields made of bark, 
with which to protect themselves from the firearms of the crew. 
Such intrepidity is certainly worthy of passing notice. Unlike the 
American Indians, who supposed Columbus and his crew to be super- 
natural beings, and their ships in some way endowed with life, and 
who were thrown into convulsions of terror by the first discharge of 
firearms which they witnessed, these Australians were neither excited 
to wonder by the ship, nor overawed by the superior number and un- 
known weapons of the strangers. Cook examined the bay in the 
pinnace, and landed several times ; but by no endeavour could he induce 
the natives to hold any friendly communication with him, The well- 
known circumstance of the great variety of new plants here obtained, 
from which Botany Bay derives its name, should not be passed over. 
Before quitting the bay the ceremony was performed of hoisting the 
Union Jack, first on the south shore, and then near the north head, 
formal possession of the territory being thus taken for the British Crown. 
During the sojourn in Botany Bay the crew had to perform the painful 
duty of burying a comrade—a seaman named Forby Sutherland, who 
was in all probability the first British subject whose body was committed 
to Australian soil. 

After leaving Botany Bay, Cook sailed northward. He saw and named 
Port Jackson, but forebore to enter the finest natural harbour in Aus- 
tralia. Broken Bay and other inlets, and several headlands, were also 
seen and named, but the vessel did not come to an anchor till Moreton 
Bay was reached, although the wind prevented Cook from entering this 
harbour. Still sailing northward, taking notes as he proceeded for 
a rough chart of the coast, and landing at Bustard and Keppel Bays 
and the Bay of Inlets, Cook passed over 1,300 miles without the oceur- 
rence of any event worthy of being chronicled, till suddenly one night 
at 10 o’clock the water was found to shoal, without any sign of breakers 
or land. While Cook was speculating on the cause of this phenomenon, 
and was in the act of ordering out the boats tu take soundings, the 
Endeavour struck heavily, and fell over so much that the guns, spare 
cables, and other heavy gear had at once to be thrown overboard to 
lighten the ship. As day broke, attempts were made to float the vessel 
off with the morning tide ; but these were unsuccessful. The water was 
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rising so rapidly in the hold that with four pumps constantly going the 


crew could hardly keep it in check. At length one of the midshipmen 
suggested the device of “fothering,” which he had seen practised in the 


West Indies. This consists in passing a sail, attached to cords, and 
charged with oakum, wool, and other things, under the vessel’s keel, in 
such a manner that the suction of the leak may draw the canvas into the 
aperture, and thus partially stop the vent. This was performed with 
great success, and the vessel was floated off with the evening tide. The 
land was soon after made, near the mouth of a small stream, which Cook 
called, after the ship, the Endeavour River. A headland close by he 
named Cape Tribulation. The ship was steered into the river, and there 
careened and thoroughly repaired. Cook having completed the survey 
of the east coast, to which he gave the name of New South W ales, sighted 

and named Cape York, the ‘northernmost point of Australia, ae took 
final possession of his discoveries from latitude 38° south northward to 
latitude 10}° south, on a spot which he named Possession Island, 
thence returning to England by way of Torres Straits and the Indian 
Ocean. 

The favourable reports brought to England by the Endeavour on her 
return, and the graphic account of his voyage publ ished by Cook, 
together with the fact that Great Britain had just lost her North 
American colonies by their successful rebellion, turned all eyes to 
Australia, or New Holland, as it continued to be called. The difficulty 
of disposing of their criminal population was only one of the causes 
which determined the Government of the day to found the colony 
of New South Wales; for it will become evident, as this narrative 
proceeds, that all concerned felt they were engaged in founding. a 
new home in the Southern Hemisphere for the British people, and 
that visions of even greater progress than has yet been attained filled 
the minds, not only of Viscount Sydney and Governor Phillip, but also 
of many reflecting persons in the colony itself, The truth of this 
view is amply demonstrated by the testimony of several contemporary 
writers. 

Tt was in the early part of 1787 that Viscount Sydney, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, determined to plant a colony in New South 
Wales, and by May of that year the First Fleet had been assembled. 
It consisted of the 20- gun frigate Sirius, the armed tender Supply, 
three storeships—the Golden Grov e, Fishburn, and Borradale ; and six 
transports—the Alexander, Scarborough, Lady Penrhyn, Princeof Wales, 
Friendship, and Charlotte. The largest of these vessels measured only 
450 tons, and the smallest was no more than 270 tons. On board the 
six transports were packed, according to the statement made by Collins 
in his history, no fewer than 564 men and 192 women, all prisoners who 
had been sentenced to expatriation. There were also carried 168 
marines and 10 officers, commissioned and non-commissioned. These, 
with 5 medical men, a few mechanics, and 40 women—-wives of 
marines—together with 13 children—the offspring of the convicts— 
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made up the total number of persons despatched to found the 
colony. Captain Phillip, R.N., was placed in command of the expe- 
dition, and given a commission as Governor and Captain-General of 
New South Wales. Second in command was Captain John Hunter, 
of the Sirius, and Mr. David Collins accompanied the expedition as 
Judge-Advocate. 

The fleet sailed in May, 1787, and after calling at Rio Janeiro, arrived 
in Botany Bay in the beginning of January, 1788. A cursory examina- 
tion convinced Captain Phillip that a more unsuitable site for a new 
settlement could hardly have been chosen than the shores of this inlet. 
Despite the profusion of new plants which had so delighted Banks and 
Solander, the neighbourhood of Botany Bay is by no means fertile. 
The scarcity of good water was a further disadvantage, while the 
bay itself was so shallow as to forbid ships approaching the shore, 
necessitating the erection of piers and jetties of great length. It was, 
besides, exposed to the full swell of the Pacific, without bays, creeks, 
or coves to afford shelter. The Governor accordingly determined to 
explore the coast in search of a more suitable site for the settlement. 
After proceeding with three of the boats about nine miles, he found 
himself abreast of the entrance to Port Jackson, which Cook had only 
seen from a distance, and had marked on his chart as a harbour for 
boats. Undeterred by this, Phillip rounded the South Head, and soon 
saw opening before him the whole expanse of one of the finest harbours 
in the world. For miles to the west stretched the peaceful waters of 
Port Jackson, which must have delighted the explorers, disheartened 
as they had been by the appearance and surroundings of Botany Bay. 
In place of the stunted scrub which formed the greater part of the 
vegetation of that locality, Port Jackson was found to be surrounded 
by a thick forest of noble trees, which extended to the water’s edge, and 
promised an abundant supply of timber for building purposes. And in 
place of the open roadstead at Botany, a countless succession of bays 
and inlets opened on the astonished gaze of the hardy navigators as they 
proceeded up the harbour. Deep water was found to extend to the 
very base of the rocks, thus obviating any necessity for expensive 
wharves, the construction of which must have occupied the little com- 
munity for many months, to the neglect of more immediately pressing 
wants. ; 

The Governor’s choice of the site of the present metropolis of 
Australasia was determined by the fact that, about six miles from the 
entrance, an apparently perennial stream of the purest water was found 
discharging itself into a beautiful sandy inlet, which was named Sydney 
Cove, in honour of the statesman under whose auspices the enterprise 
had been undertaken. Before finally deciding on this site, Captain 
Phillip spent three days in exploring the various bays, but was confirmed 
in his original choice by the fact that no such stream of water was 
found elsewhere, though in other respects numerous positions equally 
suitable presented themselves, 
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Returning immediately to Botany, preparations were made for bringing 
the colony round to Sydney Cove, when, as the fleet was standing out of 
the bay, an interesting incident occurred—two strange vessels, evidently 
making for the entrance, were discerned in the offing. Captain Phillip 
went out in the Supply to meet them, and they proved to be a French 
exploring party under the command of Jean Francois Galaup, Comte 
de la Pérouse, their vessels being the frigates Astrolabe and Boussole. 
After an interchange of courtesies, the French were left to refresh and 
refit in Botany Bay. They stayed there till March, 1788, and buried 
one of their company on shore—Father Le Receveur, of the Order of St. 
Francis, the naturalist of the expedition, who died of wounds received. 
in an encounter with the natives of the South Seas. His tomb is still 
extant at La Pérouse, near the north head of Botany Bay, where also a 
monument was placed, in the year 1825, to the memory of the com- 
mander of the expedition, who was shipwrecked and whose crew were 
murdered at Vanikoro, one of the Santa Cruz Islands. The monument 
was erected by Messrs. De Bougainville and Ducampier, commanding the 
French war vessels Thétis and Espérance, then lying in Port Jackson. 

On Captain Phillip’s arrival in Sydney Harbour, on the memorable 

26th January, 1788, the ships anchored in the Cove, and preparations. 
‘were at once made for landing the colonists. The clearing of the ground 
in the vicinity, and along the “banks of the little stream, was commenced, 
and when a sufficient space had thus been obtained a flagstatt was erected, 
and the Union Jack run up. After the firing of three volleys by the 
marines, the Governor read his commission, and addressed wordsof counsel, 
warning, and encouragement to the prisoners, the ceremony closing with 
gener: al festivity. Arduous labour succeeded this scene, for it was well 
understood that unless the settlers could raise supplies for themselves, 
the existence of the colony would be precarious, as the store of provisions 
in their possession was calculated to last only a very short time. 

Accordingly, ground was cleared at the head of Farm Cove, adjoining 
the settlement, and an attempt was made to raise wheat, but time has 
shown that the soil in the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney is not 
suited to the cultivation of this cereal, and even if a good crop had been 
obtained the colonists must have starved while it was maturing. No food 
worth mentioning was procured from the land, and the little community 
were already on the brink of starvation, when a ship arrived with another 
batch of colonists, but without stores. This brought matters to a climax, 
whereupon Governor Phillip sent the Sirius to the Cape Colony, and the 
Supply to Batavia, to procure provisions, which, however, could only be 
obtained in insufiicient quantity, so that in a few weeks after the return 
of these vessels the state of affairs became as bad as before, and starvation 
again stared the colony in the face. Under these circumstances, every- 
one, including the Governor himself, was placed on short allowance, and 
even the sheep and cattle which had been reserved for breeding purposes 
were killed for food. In this state of affairs the Governor bethought 
himself of Norfolk Island, whither, shortly after his arrival, he had sent 
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Lieutenant Philip Gidley King, of the Sirius, to establish a branch 
colony. A detachment of 200 convicts, with a guard of 70 marines, 
was, therefore, despatched to the island. On arrival, it was found that 
King and his men had cleared a considerable portion of land, and had 
succeeded in raising an abundant crop. But the Sirius, in which the 
new detachment sailed, was wrecked on a reef off the island, so that no 
supplies were procured thence at that time. 

When the prospects of the settlement at Sydney Cove had reached 
their gloomiest, three store-ships arrived, and snatched the colony from 
the very brink of destruction by famine. This tided over the difficulty, 
and so great a privation of food was never again experienced. Fresh 
difficulties, however, beset the settlers by the arrival of some ship-loads 
of prisoners, most of whom were in a sick and dying condition. Of 
1,700 men and women embarked, 200 had died on the voyage, and 
several hundred more were found to be im eatremis on arrival. In 
the midst of these horrors, the Governor’s responsibilities were further 
increased by the attempts of some of the prisoners to escape from the 
colony. Some took to the bush; others stole boats and put to sea, 
intending to reach the Dutch settlements in the Indian Ocean. Daring 
as this latter attempt may appear, it was in once instance successful : two 
men and a woman, in an open boat, sueceeded in reaching Timor, where 
they were imprisoned and sent back to Sydney on the first opportunity. 
Numerous efforts were made to escape from the settlement by land, 
the ignorance of the convicts being such that many imagined they could 
walk overland to China, and not a few perished in the bush while 
making the attempt. 

Governor Phillip’s health gave way under the cares and anxieties of his 
office, and in 1792 he returned to England, where he received a pension 
in reward for his exertions in founding the colony, and died at an 
advanced age. More than a century later, in the year 1897, a fine 
monument to his memory was unveiled in the Garden Palace Grounds, 
Sydney, by the Governor of the day, Lord Hampden. Until the arrival 
of a successor to Phillip, Major Grose and Captain Paterson, officers in 
charge of the military, administered the government of the colony. 
In 1795, Captain Hunter, who after the loss of the Sirius had gone to 
England, arrived as the second Governor; and with his reappearance. 
affairs took a new turn. He brought out a number of free settlers, 
mostly agriculturists; and some fine alluvial land having been dis- 
covered on the banks of the Hawkesbury, farming was successfully 
begun, and in a short time more than 6,000 acres were under crops of 
wheat and maize. The attempts to introduce cattle were for a time 
unsuccessful, but in 1796 a herd of 60 head was discovered at the 
*Cowpastures,” near Camden. These were the descendants of some 
cattle which had strayed from the settlement several years before ; and 
though their quality was found to have deteriorated, they proved a very 
welcome addition to the live steck of the settlement. In 1800, when 
Captain Hunter left the colony, the population was over 6,000 ; attempts 
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had been made to penetrate into the interior, although without success ; 
the Hunter River and its coal-mines had been discovered, and the mines 
were being worked by a detachment of prisoners ; the city of Newcastle 
had been founded ; and the New South Wales Corps, a military body 
enlisted for service in the enlony (the first detachments of which had 
arrived in 1790), formed an efficient garrison and guard over the more 
refractory prisoners. During Governor Hunter's term of office, Bass 
and Flinders minutely examined the coast to the south of Sydney, 
in a small boat only 9 feet over all; and the former discovered the 
strait which bears his name, thus proving Tasmania to be an island, and 
not the southern extremity of the continent, as previously supposed. 

The next Governor was Philip Gidley King, previously mentioned as 

the Lieutenant of the Sirius who had been despatched by Phillip to found 
a settlement on Norfolk Island. Though all fears of famine had now 
disappeared, Governor King soon found himself involved in difficulties 
of a scarcely less distressing nature. To explain these it will be necessary 
to describe the constitution of the New South Wales Corps. This body 
had been specially raised for service in the colony, the officers of the 
King’s regiments not unnaturally objecting to be sent to such a far 
distant settlement, where they knew they would find no intellectual 
occupation, and that their sole work would consist in acting as a prison 
guard, or, at most, in making a few raids, in alleged reprisals for the 
misdeeds of the ill- used, and often sorely provoked, aborigines. Asa 
military guard of some sort was necessary, this corps was raised, and a 
few enterprising spirits—many of whom had never served hefore—were 
induced to accept commissions, with the view of obtaining grants of 
land and making their fortunes in the colony. Unfortunately, the 
readiest means to this end was found in the import trade, and as rum 
was in great request, the officers of the New South Wales Corps became 
importers of that spirit in large quantities—and even set up private stills 
in detiance of a Government order. Governor King was specially com- 
missioned to put a stop to the traffic, a full account of which will be 
found in another part of this volume. King proceeded to act with great 
promptitude, and his vigorous proceedings in sending away thousands of 
gallons of spirits and wine created a storm of indignation among the 
ree shih and greatly embittered the officers of the New South Wales 
Corps against the Government. 

During King’s time, a serious mutiny occurred among the prisoners. 
The more tractable of these were “assigned ” as servants to the settlers, 
and engaged in working the farms and squattages ; but the more reckless 
characters, made desperate i in many instances by the treatment they re- 
ceived, were worked on the roads, in chain-gangs. A party of over 300 
of these chain- -gang men was employed at Castlehill, on the road between 
Parramatta and Windsor. These men, taking advantage of the small 
number of their guard, abandoned their work, * managed to remove their 
irons, seized some firearms, and marched towarda the Hawkesbury, ex- 
pecting to be reinforeed by the men employed in the neighbourhood. 
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But Major Johnston, second in, command of the New South Wales 
Corps, pursued them with only twenty men, and on coming up with 
them, charged with such precipitation that the mutineers were fain 
to lay down their arms and beg for mercy. Three or four of the 
ringleaders were afterwards hanged, but the rest were permitted to 
return to their duty on undertaking to be of good conduct for the 
future. 

An event of the utmost importance to the colony also took place under 
the administration of Governor King. This was the initiation of wool- 
growing. John Macarthur, who had held a commission as captain in 
the New South Wales Corps, procured, with great trouble and perse- 
verance, some Spanish merinos, and having obtained a grant of 10,000 
acres of land across the Cowpasture River, which estate he named 
“ Camden,” commenced the growth of wool ona large scale. In a short 
time his enterprise showed every sign of a successful issue, to the great 
benefit of the colony generally, and his own personal advantage. In 
spite of these evident signs of material progress, however, Governor 
King was so worn out with the conflicts caused by his endeavours 
to suppress the rum traffic, and was in such constant collision with 
the officers of the New South Wales Corps on that account, that he 
seized the first opportunity of leaving the colony, and was succeeded 
in the Government, in 1806, by William Bligh, a post-captain in the 
Navy. 

Governor Bligh was a distinguished naval officer. His wonderful 
voyage after the Mutiny of the Bounty had caused the Imperial Govern- 
ment to entertain a high opinion of his conduct, as well as of his courage 
and determination. His services were numerous, and he had been pub- 
licly thanked by Lord Nelson, after the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
for the gallantry and skill which he displayed on that occasion. Hence 
he was selected as a fit man to crush the clique of officers engaged in the 
rum traffic, aud to purify official life in the colony. King had been only 
partially successful in this direction, and the British Government gave 
the strictest injunctions to Captain Bligh to stop the trade in spirits. 
Accordingly, in February, 1807, he issued the following general order :-— 
“ His Excellency the Governor laments to find by his late visit through 
the colony that the most calamitous evils have been produced by per- 
sons bartering, or paying, spirits for grain of all kinds, and the neces- 
saries of life in general, and to labourers for their hire ; such proceedings 
depressing the industrious and depriving the settlers of their comforts. 
Tn order, therefore, to remedy these grievous complaints, and to relieve 
the inhabitants, who have suffered by the trattic, he feels it his duty to 
put a total stop to this barter in future, and to prohibit the exchange of 
spirits or other liquors as payment for grain, animal food, wearing 
apparel, or any other commodity whatsoever, to all descriptions of per- 
sons in the colony and its dependencies.” 

This order is in itself sufficient to indicate to what fearful lengths 
the “rum currency” had been carried. Naturally it would have been 
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expected that all respectable people, the military and ex-military 
especially, would have joined the Governor heart and soul in his efforts 
to put a 8top to the traffic, and induce a more healthy state of things. 
Such, however, was not the case; and the struggle in respect to 
the illicit trade continued throughout the whole period of Bligh’s 
governorship. 

Other matters embittered the relations between the Governor and the 
colonists, and in these Bligh was not so obviously in the right as in his 
attempt to put down the contraband trafic in spirits. The contest 
reached its climax on the arrest of John Macarthur, whose efforis to 
promote the growth of wool have been alluded to. That gentleman had 
become specially obnoxious to the Governor; and, as he was also the 
chief trader in the community, he was selected as a scapegoat for the 
sins of the rest. Matters were brought to a crisis in the following 
manner, though the immediate circumstances of his prosecution had no 
direct connection with the barter of spirits. Mr. Macarthur had been 
part owner of a vessel that traded to Tahiti for salt pork and other 
articles for the supply of the colony. While this vessel was lying in 
Port Jackson, he received a summons from Mr. Atkins, the Judge- 
Advocate—that is, Chief Justice—to appear before him to make answer 
to a complaint on the part of the crew of his vessel, of withholding from 
them their wages, in consequence of which they alleged that they had 
been compelled to break through the port regulations by coming ashore 
without special order. Macarthur returned an answer in writing, 
explanatory of his conduct in the matter, but did not obey the summons 
by appearing in person. This was construed to be an act of contumacy, 
which some attributed to a feeling of personal resentment towards the 
Governor, engendered by the action of the latter against the “rum 
currency.” 

A warrant was accordingly issued for Macarthur’s apprehension, and 
on the 25th January, 1808, he was brought before the Judge-Advocate 
and a military jury of six, consisting of officers of the New South Wales 
Corps—such being at the time the composition of the Supreme Court of 
the colony. Mr. Macarthur objected to the Judge-Advocate sitting on 
his trial, on the ground that he bore him personal ill-feeling, for which 
assertion it would appear that there was some foundation, especially as 
Atkins’ adviser throughout the whole proceedings was one George 
Crossley, a transported attorney, who is believed to have been an enemy 
of Macarthur. Although the defendant’s objection was sustained by 
the six military officers, the Judge-Advocate refused to abdicate his 
position, and the Governor declined to supersede him—for which, 
indeed, he had no authority, Atkins having been appointed by the 
British Government. 

At this juncture, the Governor summoned the six officers to his 
presence to explain their conduct in supporting Macarthur’s protest 
and refusing to sit with the Judge-Advocate, but they declined to obey. 
The Governor also sent several times during the next day to Major 
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Johnston, the Commandant, at his residence at Annandale, asking him 
to confer with him as to the conduct of his subordinates. That officer, 
however, declined to come to town, on the plea of ill-health. * This was 
an evident subterfuge, for between 6 and 7 p.m. on the same day (the 
Anniversary of the foundation of the colony) he suddenly made his 
appearance in the Barrack Square, where, if we may believe his state- 
ment, he found everything in a state of ferment and confusion, and 
himself beset with the clamours of a number of the leading inhabitants, 
civil as well as military, calling upon him to put the Governor under 
arrest. He accordingly marched at the head of his regiment, with drums 
beating and colours flying, to Government House, and Bligh was put in 
close confinement in his own residence. Johnston thereupon assumed 
the government, his first act being to suspend the Judge-Advocate, the 
Commissary, the Provost-Marshal, the Chaplain, and other principal 
officials, and to appoint others to act in their place. 

Major Johnston continued to administer the government till his 
Lieutenant-Colonel (Foveaux) superseded him, as the senior officer in 
the colony, and eventually Colonel Paterson came from Tasmania and 
assumed the direction of affairs. Both these officers approved J ohnston’s 
proceedings, but the latter.set Bligh at liberty, after a detention of 
twelve months, on condition of his proceeding straight to England 
in a vessel which was then ready to sail. Bligh promised to do 
so, but on his way called at Tasmania, where the military authorities 
attempted to detain him ; he was, however, successful in escaping their 
hands. 

News of the affair had meanwhile reached England, and the Govern- 
ment, being very much concerned at the proceedings of the military, 
despatched Lieutenant-General Macquarie to the colony as Governor. 
His instructions were to reinstate Governor Bligh for twenty-four hours, 
to assume the government himself, and to'send Johnston home under 
close arrest. Bligh could not be reinstated, as he had left Sydney ; so 
Macquarie’s first act was to arrest Major Johnston, who was subse- 
quently tried by court-martial in England and sentenced to be cashiered, 
the leniency of the sentence being such as to call forth special remark 
from the Prince Regent, in a minute appended to the proceedings, 
distinctly stating that-it was not to be drawn into a precedent. 
Johnston afterwards returned to the colony, and died at his estate at 
Annandale. 

With the arrival of Governor Macquarie, the colony entered on a stage 
of decided progress. The final abolition of the traffic in rum was followed 
by a marked improvement in the morals of the population. Schools 
were established, and the children, who had hitherto grown up in total 
ignorance, were taught to read and write, and instructed in useful handi- 
crafts. An impetus was given to exploration ; and the dwellings of the 
settlers in the bush were much improved by the efforts of the Governor 
during the annual tours which he made through the colony. Churches 
and public buildings were erected, asylums founded, and a better tone 
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was given to society generally by the exertions of this philanthropic 
Governor, ably seconded by the endeavours of his high-minded wife, who 
laboured to improve the condition of her sex and the children in the 
colony. Among the many beneficial works undertaken by Macquarie, 
by far the most important was the road over the Mountains, via Lapstone 
Hill and Mount Victoria, to Bathurst. » After many attempts to penetrate 
the Coast Range, it had at last been successfully crossed, in 1813, by 
Blaxland, Wentworth, and Lawson, names memorable in the annals of 
the colony. An account of the expedition will be found in another 
place. 

Another distinguishing feature of Governor Macquarie’s policy, which 
was almost as beneficial as his efforts to instruct the population in religion 
and morality, and to open up the country, was the favour with which 
he treated the “emancipists ”—that is, those convicts who had become 
free by serving out their sentences. When it is remembered that the 
majority of those transported had been guilty of petty offences only, or 
of acts which in the present day w ould | scarcely be deemed offences at 
all, the Governor's determination to give every encouragement in the way 
of official recognition to emancipists must be strongly commended. To 
transport a person for a petty offence, to ostracise him for the rest of his 
life, and to extend the social ignominy to his children, was in the highest 
degree unjust ; and Governor Macquarie, as a humane man, set his face 
against the custom. In religious matters he showed a largeness of mind 
in advance of public opinion, by removing, as far as lay in his power, the 
religious disabilities under which a large section of the colonists laboured. 
In 1821, after a longer term of office than has been allotted to any Go- 
vernor either before or since, “L. Macquarie, Esq.,” as he modestly 
styles himself in the inscriptions on the public buildings he erected— 
discarding the prestige attaching to his military rank—left the colony, 
to the regret of the entire population, and was succeeded by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane. 

The new Governor trod in the steps of his predecessor. He carried on 
the work of exploration, and in 1823 despatched Mr. Oxley, Surveyor- 
General, tosurvey Moreton Bay, Port Curtis, and other parts of the north- 
eastern coast-ling. F ollowing up the information furnished by a cast- 
away named Pamphlett, Oxley discovered ‘a river debouching into 
Moreton Bay, which he named after the Governor; and a town was 
founded on its banks, also named Brisbane, which has become the capital 
of the colony of Queensland. The Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers 
were discovered soon afterwards by Hovell and Hume, who had formed 
an exploring party under the auspices of the Governor. The immigra- 
tion of free settlers was much encouraged by Sir Thomas Brisbane, the 
result being the arrival of numbers of young men, many possessing 
capital, who became squatters, and soon wrought an important change 
in the colony, by causing the costly Government farms to be broken up. 
As a consequence, the wants of the community were more cheaply and 
better supplied by private enterprise. Censorship of the press, which 
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had been strictly enforced up to this time, was abolished by Governor 
Brisbane, by proclamation dated 15th October, 1824. Trial by jury was 
introduced about the same period, by which the privilege of being tried 
by his peers was extended to every man, the assessors to the judge 
before that time having been chosen exclusively from officers in the 
Army. Sir Francis Forbes, the first Chief Justice, was mainly instru- 
mental in introducing this great and salutary change in the administra- 
tion of the law. The first normally constituted jury sat at the November 
Quarter Sessions of 1824. An Act had also been passed by the Imperial 
Parliament, in 1823, which conferred another most important privilege 
on the colony. It was provided that the Governor should nominate a 
Legislative Council of seven members, by whose advice he was to be 
guided. Previous to the appointment of this Council, the Governor 
had been virtually absolute in power, the only check upon him being the 
public opinion of the colonists, and the authority of the British Govern- 
ment as represented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. This 
Council of Seven was really the nucleus around which have gathered our 
present Constitution and the liberties we now possess. It was the first 
step—in which, says the proverb, all the difficulty consists ; and yet it 
was only after much agitation that even this initial effort was allowed 
to be made. 


The next Governor was Major-General Ralph Darling, who, finding the 
colony in the state of progress above described, by a series of blunders 
nearly succeeded in destroying the beneficial result of the efforts of his 
predecessors. Arriving in Sydney in 1825, he soon became involved 
in very serious disputes with the colonists and the press. In order to 
meet the criticisms of the latter, a number of Acts were passed by the 
Council, which had the effect of stifling obnoxious comments for the time. 
One good result which sprang indirectly from these arbitrary Acts was the 
enlargement, in 1828, of the Legislative Council from seven to fifteen 
members. The Bushranging Act was passed by this Council to put 
down a prevalent nuisance—the gangs of escaped prisoners who infested 
the principal roads and robbed travellers without distinction. 


The work of exploration made some progress in Governor Darling’s 
time, the famous journeys of Captain Charles Sturt having been 
undertaken with his sanction. Other explorers were Allan Cunningham, 
Hume, and George Macleay, son of Alexander Macleay, the Colonial 
Secretary of that day. 


It was strongly suspected at this time that the French had an idea 
of forming settlements in Australia. French ships constantly appeared 
off the coast, ostensibly fitted out for the purpose of making geographical 
discoveries, but really, it was believed, to found a colony in any Aus- 
tralian territory which they might find unoccupied. To frustrate this 
suspected design, Darling despatched two expeditions, in 1826, to 
King George’s Sound and Western Port, in which neighbourhoods it 
was surmised the French were hovering. To show that there was some 
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ground for these fears, chimerical as they may now appear, it will be 
sufficient to quote the Governor's instructions to the officers in charge 
of the expeditions. He says :—‘‘Should you find the French already 
in occupation, you will, notwithstanding, land the troops, and signify to 
the Frenchmen that their continuance with any view of establishing 
themselves, or colonisation, will be considered an unjustifiable intrusion 
on his Britannic Majesty’s possessions.” No Frenchmen, however, were 
found at either of the places named, and settlements were therefore 
promptly formed at Western Port, and at King George’s Sound and Swan 
River, in Western Australia. When Governor Darling left the colony 
in 1831, much progress had been achieved, in spite of the newspaper 
war and his personal unpopularity ; the population had reached over 
51,000 for the whole of New South Wales, and the value of the total 
exports was £500,000. 

The unpopularity of Governor Darling gave a factitious advantage to 
his successor, Sir Richard Bourke, even before his sterling qualities had 
become known. .Sir Richard Bourke may be said to have been the real 
founder of our present free institutions, as under his rule the foundations 
of the Constitution we now enjoy were weli and firmly laid, on the solid 
basis of full and equal rights to all, whatever their sect or belief, and 
whether emancipist or originally free. Immigrants began to arrive in 
large numbers, under a policy of assisted immigration which was then 
initiated. The first vote in aid of immigration was made by the 
Legislative Council at Bourke’s suggestion, and the British Government 
doubled the amount given by the colony. Under that system the first 
batches of immigrants to arrive were fifty young women from an orphan 
school in Cork, and fifty-nine mechanics from Scotland, whom the 
Rev. Dr. Lang introduced for the purpose of building the Australian 
College. 

But the great achievement of Sir Richard Bourke’s administration 
was the establishment of religious equality, and the breaking up of the 
monopoly of Government aid enjoyed by one communion. For his 
services in the cause of liberty, in this and other instances, a movement 
was set on foot after his departure—which took place in 1837, twelve 
months after the passing of the Church Act—to erect a statue of him in 
Sydney. Mr. Westmacott was commissioned to design a figure of Sir 
Richard in bronze, which, together with a granite pedestal, arrived in 
Sydney in 1842. It was erected where it now stands, at the Macquarie- 
street entrance to the Domain, opposite to the Public Library, and was 
unveiled on the 11th April, 1842. A general holiday was proclaimed 
on. the occasion, and the assemblage was the most numerous which had 
up to that time gathered, for any purpose, in the metropolis. The 
succeeding Governor, Sir George Gipps, delivered a speech, laudatory of 
his predecessor, in whose steps he said he was resolved to tread. This 
was the first statue ever set up in Australia. It was no more than a 
fitting tribute to the virtues of the Governor, and serves even now as a 
reminder of the new order of things which he introduced. 
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The famous expeditions of Sir Thomas Mitchell, who had succeeded 
Oxley as Surveyor-General, were undertaken during Bourke’s tenure of 
office. The first was to the north, as far as Liverpool Plains ; in the 
* second, the country between the Bogan and the Macquarie was surveyed ; 
and in the third, the course of the Darling was traced, from its source 
to its junction with the Murray. In the fourth, Mitchell discovered 
the rich lands of Victoria, which so enraptured him that he named the 
country Australia Felix. 

The administration of Sir George Gipps was marked by the abolition 
of transportation. The system of assigning convicts as servants to the 
settlers had ceased in 1838, and transportation itself was abolished by 
an Order in Council in 1840, though an attempt was made to revive it 
nine years later. For many years previous to its abolition, the system 
of transportation was viewed with great disfavour by the colonists, and 
a powerful Jeague was formed as early as 1830 to bring about its 
cessation. During the fifty-three years when New South Wales was 
open to receive British prisoners, the number of conviets who landed in 
Sydney was about 82,250, of whom 70,040 were males and 12,210 
females. At the census of March, 1841, there were in the colony 
19,397 persons, 15,760 males and 3,637 females, originally bond, but 
free by servitude or emancipation ; and 26,977 persons, 23,844 males 
and 3,133 females, whose period of servitude had not expired. It would 
therefore appear that out of the total number of convicts.sent to the 
colony, 46,374 remained at the abolition of the system of transporta- 
tion, while 35,876 had either been reraoved by death or had left the 
settlement. 


The great event of Governor Gipps’ time was undoubtedly the 
introduction of a new Constitution, by the establishment of a Legislative 
Council composed of thirty-six members, twelve nominated by the Crown, 
and the remainder elected by those who were placed on the electoral 
roll, a small property qualification being required. The new Council 
met on the lst August, 1843. 


A great commercial crisis followed soon after the introduction of 
the new Constitution, and was the cause of serious and widespread 
distress. An account of the causes which led up to this period of 
acute depression, and of the remedial measures, such as the Insol- 
vency Act and the Lottery Bill, adopted to, enable the colony to 
weather the storm, will be found in the chapter dealing with “ Indus- 
trial History.” 

The first agitation for the formation of the Port Phillip District into 
a separate colony took place in 1844, towards the close of Governor 
Gipps’ administration, and the claims of the trans-Murray residents to 
govern themselves were ably advocated by Dr. Lang, one of the 
six members returned by the district since known as the colony of 
Victoria. The entire population of what is now New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland did not, at that period, exceed 150,000 
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of which the Port Phillip District contained only 30,000. Their 
distance from the seat of government nevertheless justified the demand 
of the Victorians for separation, which was conceded, to their great 
permanent benefit, in 1851, seven years after the first agitation, and 
when the population of Victoria numbered 77,345. In December, 
1859, New South Wales was again dismembered, losing its northern 
province, which was constituted a separate colony under the name of 
Queensland. 

Sir George Gipps was succeeded as Governor by Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitzroy, during whose tenure of office occurred several of the most im- 
portant events in the history of Australia. These, in the order of their 
happening, were the final abolition of transportation in 1849 ; the 
separation of Victoria in 1851; the discovery of gold in the same 
year; and the establishment of Responsible Government in 1855-6. 
The abolition of transportation was not accomplished without a 
severe struggle with the pro-assignment party, the details of which 
will be found in their proper place, under the head of “Industrial 
History.” : 

The discovery of gold, in 1851, was by far the most important incident 
which had yet occurred in the annals of the country. An account of 
that remarkable event, together with its industrial and commercial 
results, will be found in its proper place, but a few remarks are here 
called for as to the historical bearing of the great discovery. For many 


years prior to 1851 it was known that small quantities of gold had 
been found in the Bathurst district ; and a colonist offered, during the 
administration of Sir George Gipps, to conduct the Government sur- 
veyors to a spot where he said gold existed in payable quantities, but 
the project was discouraged. After a few years, however, when wages 
were low and work was scarce, the tale of a discovery of gold was 
suddenly on every tongue. 


In the early part of 1851 nuggets began to arrive in Sydney. They 
had been found in the vicinity of Bathurst, and their inspection by the 
public raised a wave of excitement, which affected all classes. It is not 
surprising that the possibility of amassing a fortune in a few months— 
which seemed indisputable from the presence of so many specimens of 
gold—should have induced hundreds of people of all ranks to abandon 
their employments, and set out for Bathurst. Nor could news of such 
a nature be confined within the colony, and before many months had 
elapsed the presence of gold in Australia was known all over the world. 
Then, from every quarter of the globe, followed a mighty rush of the 
most enterprising spirits and those physically the most capable of 
enduring the unknown hardships before them—a circumstance on which 
Australians in the future will have occasion to congratulate themselves ; 
for the splendid physique of the early colonists, already manifested in 
their sons and daughters, must undoubtedly become the inheritance of 
succeeding generations. 


B 
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The effect produced on society by this most fortunate discovery was 
unpleasant enough at first. Stations throughout the colony were left. 
without hands, and all ordinary occupations were threatened with ex- 
tinction, in consequence of the general exodus to the gold-fields. The 
squatters even petitioned the Government asking that martial law might 
be proclaimed, and all gold-digging peremptorily prohibited, in order 
that the regular industrial pursuits of the country should not be inter- 
fered with. The Governor, however, refused to accede to this manifestly 
absurd request. So great.a change in the circumstances of the country 
as that wrought within so short a time by the gold discovery, could not 
fail to affect many persons prejudicially. But after a few years, affairs 
resumed their normal course, and gold-mining found its level as one of 
the ordinary industries of the country. The great and permanent benefit 
which resulted from the influx of an enterprising population, the increase 
of wealth, and the consequent development of many other industries, 
cannot be overrated. Nothing since the introduction of wool-growing has 
tended so much to develop its resources, and to make so widely known the 
great advantages which Australia offers to the overcrowded populations 
_of the Old World, as the discovery of gold in 1851. Since that era the 
country’s progress has been by leaps and bounds,, and Australia, which 
was before regarded merely as a far-off dependency of Great Britain, 
now takes a place amongst the nations of the world, and is in a fair way 
of realising the prophetic visions of future greatness which inspired its 
founders. 

For several years before the discovery of gold there bad been growing 
up among the colonists a strong desire for a larger measure of self- 
government. The position of the colony as a Crown dependency was a 
galling one, especially when the population became so largely increased 
through the outbreak of the gold fever. It was felt that the old 
system, which might have sufficed for the government of the people 
when their numbers were few, was quite unsuitable for so large a 
community as New South Wales had become. Hence the agitation 
that had already been commenced in favour of a free Constitution was 
continued with ever-increasing force. 

In 1851, an Aet was passed by the Imperial Parliament (13 and 14 
Vic., No. 59), in accordance with which the dependency of Victoria was 
erected into a separate colony, and provision was made to confer a 
Constitution upon New South Wales. Accordingly, in 1852, a Select 
Committee of the Legislative Council was appointed to prepare a 
Constitution for the colony, in pursuance of the powers conferred 
by the Act above cited. The first result of the labours of the 
Committee was the despatch of a remonstrayee to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, directed not so much against the old 
form of government, as against the amendment of the Constitution 
which it was proposed to introduce. . Subsequently, after much cor- 
respondence, and the receipt of a despatch from the Secretary for 
the Colonies, Sir John Pakington, practically conceding all that 
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the colonists demanded, a Committee of the Legislative Council was 
appointed to draft the new Constitution. This Committee con- 
sisted of the following gentlemen :—Messrs. Wentworth, Deas-Thomson, 
James Macarthur, Cowper, Martin, Macleay, Thurlow, Murray, and 
Dr. Douglas. 

The Committee, in their report, stated that they desired to have a 
form of government in perfect accordance with the British Constitution, 
and that a conservative element ought to be constantly present in the 
Constitution ; and for this reason they declared they did not feel inclined 
to hazard the experiment of an Upper House based on the general 
elective franchise. To provide for this Upper House the Committee 
gravely made the following recommendations. They proposed that an 
hereditary nobility should be created, leaving the Crown to decide 
whether or not to give the first holder of a title a seat for life, and that 
the aristocracy to be thus established should, in the future, elect a 
certain number of their order to form the higher branch of the Legis- 
lature. The question of federation was also noticed in the report :— 
“One of the most prominent legislative measures required by the colony, 
and the colonies of the Australian group generally, is the establishment 
at once of .a General Assembly, to make laws in relation to those 
intercolonial questions that have arisen, or may hereafter arise, among 
them. The questions which would claim the exercise of such a juris- 
diction appear to be (1) intercolonial tariffs and the coasting trade ; 
(2) railways, roads, canals, and other such works running through 
any two of the colonies; (3) beacons and lighthouses on the coast ; 
(4) intercolonial gold regulations ; (5) postage between the said colonies ; 
(6) a general court of appeal from the courts of such colonies : (7) a 
power to legislate on all other subjects which may be submitted to them 
by addresses from the Legislative Councils and Assemblies of the 
colonies, and to appropriate to any of the above-mentioned objects the 
necessary sums of money, to be raised by a percentage on the revenues 
of all the colonies interested.” 

This report, when it was made public, caused a good deal of com- 
motion in the metropolis, and at a public meeting, held at the “ Royal 
Hotel,” the following energetic protest against part of the scheme was 
adopted :—“That this meeting views with surprise and strong feelings 
of opposition the scheme proposed for the political constitution of the 
colony, especially in respect to the establishment of an Upper House 
of Crown nominees, and a certain unprecedented order of colonial 
nobility” ; and a further resolution decided that “a larger meeting 
should be held, in order to record a protest against a measure so 
repugnant to the feelings of British subjects, and fraught with so 
much danger to the political rights of the people.” A more 
numerous meeting was accordingly held, the principal speakers at 
which were Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Parkes, Messrs. Robert 
Johnson, Montefiore, Deniehy, Mort, Piddington, Flood, and‘ Arch- 
deacon McEncroe. 
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[n spite of these meetings, the Council proceeded to debate the Report 
as it stood. After a great deal of opposition to the retention of the 
“ aristocratic” clause, and after the holding of more public meetings, 
the “Constitution Act,” the basis of the rights we now enjoy, was finally 
passed on the 21st December, 1853. This Act established two Legisla- 
tive Chambers. ‘The first was to consist of not less than twenty-one 
natural-born or naturalised subjects (four-fifths of whom were to be 
persons not holding any office of profit under the Crown) who were to 
be nominated by the Governor in the name of the Queen. The first 
members were to hold their seats for five years, at the expiration of 
which period all appointments were to be made for life. The President 
was to be appointed by the Crown. The Legislative Assembly was to 
consist of fifty-four members, the qualification for the franchise being 
fixed as follows :—All inhabitants of full age, being native-born or 
naturalised subjects of the British Crown, and not having been con- 
victed of any crime—or, if convicted, pardoned—and having paid all 
rates and taxes for which they were liable, were placed in the condition 
precedent required for either voting or being elected to the Assembly, 
but they were required, in addition, to be qualified in the following 
respects :—As the owner of a freehold estate of £100 ; as a householder, 
lodging occupier, or leaseholder for three years at £10 per annum. To 
these were added boarders at £40 per annum, persons receiving £100 
a year salary, and pasture-license holders for one year. Ministers of 
religion were declared incapable of being elected to the Legislature. 
Subsequent alterations to the Constitution Act removed that restriction, 
and made universal manhood suffrage the basis of the electoral system 
of the colony, with the application of the principle popularly known as 
‘one man, one vote.” A full account of the parliamentary system will 
be found in the chapter of this work treating of “Constitution and 
Government.” 

Before the Constitution could become operative, it was necessary that: 
the sanction of the British Parliament should be obtained, and for this 
purpose Wentworth (whose name has become identified with the establish- 
ment of Responsible Government) and E. Deas-Thomson were authorised 
by the Council to proceed to England in order to do what lay in their 
power to facilitate the passage of the necessary measure. Accordingly, 
about the middle of the year 1855, an Act was passed by the Imperial 
Parliament, empowering the Queen to assent to the Bill drawn up by 
the Council, and on the 19th December the new Constitution was 
formally inaugurated by Governor-General Sir William Denison, 
who had just succeeded Fitzroy, being sworn in afresh under a Com- 
mission from the Queen, which revoked -his former credentials and 
appointed him “ Governor-in-Chief” of New South Wales. The writs 
for the first Parliament were issued on the 22nd May of the following 
year. 

With the enumeration of the events that led up to the introduction 
of responsible government this narrative fitly closes. All that has since 
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taken place has been treated, as far as possible, as belonging to statistics, 
and will be found dealt with in various places in other chapters of this 


volume. 


SUCCESSION OF GOVERNORS. 


The succession of Governors, from the foundation of the colony to the 
present time, is given in the following table :— 


Captain A. Phillip, R.N. 
Major F. Grose, New 
(Lieutenant-Governor) 
Captain W. Paterson, N.S. W. Corps (Lieutenant- 

Governor) 

Captain J. Hunter, R.N. . 
Captain P. G. King, R.N.. 
Captain W. Bligh, R.N 


During Governor Bligh’s suspension— 


Major G. Johnston, N.S.W. Corps 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Foveaux, N.S. W. 
Colonel W. Paterson, N.S. W. Corps deswesbes 


Major-General L. Macquarie 

Major-General Sir F. Brisbane, K.C.B. .... 

Colonel Stewart, 3rd Regiment (Acting Gov ernor) 

Lieutenant-General Ralph Darling 

Colonel P. Lindsay, C.B., 39th Regiment, (Aeting 
Governor) 

Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B 

Lieut.-Colonel K. aaa eae 52nd Regiment 
(Acting Governor) . 

Sir George Gipps 

Lieut.-General Sir Maurice O’Connell, Com- 
mander of the Forces (Lieutenant-Governor).. 

Sir Charles A. Fitzroy, K.C.B., K.H 

Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C. B, 

Lieutenant-Colonel John F. Kempt, 12th Regi- 
ment (Administrator) 

The Right Honorable 
Sir John Young, 
K.C.B., G.C.M.G. ( Governor-in-Chief 

Major-General Sir Trevor Chute, K.C.B., Com- 
mander of the Forces (Administrator) 

The Right Honorable the Earl of Belmore, P.C. 

Sir Alfred Stephen, Knt., C.B. (Administrator) 

Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson. G.C.M.G. 

Sir Alfred Stephen, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Lieutenant- 
Governor) 

The Right Honorable Sir Augustus Aue illiam 
Frederick Spencer Loftus, P.C., 

Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M.G., C. B. ieee 
Governor) 

The Right Honorable Baron Carrington, P.C., 
G.C.M.G. 

Sir Alfred sicphen G.C.M.G., C.B. ua evans 
Gov ernor).. : saee 


South Wales Corps 


Administrator 


From 


26 Jan., 1788 


11 Dec., 1792 


13 Dec., 1794 
7 Sept. ,1795 
28 Sept.,1800 
13 Aug., 1806 


26 Jan., 1808 


1 Jan., 1810 
1 Dec., 1821 
6 Dec., 1825 
19 Dec., 1825 


22 Oct., 1831 

3 Dec., 1831 
1837 
1838 


6 Dec., 
24 Feb., 


1846 
1846 
1855 


12 July, 
2 Aug., 


20 Jan., 


23 Jan., 1861 
22 Mar., 1861 


16 May, 1861 
25 Dec., 1867 
8 Jan., 1868 
23 Feb., 1872 
3 June, 1872 
20 Mar., 1879 
4 Aug. , 1879 


10 Nov., 1885 


12 Dec., 1885 


3 Nov., 1890 


To 
10 Dec., 1792. 
12 Dec., 1794. 
1 Sept., 1795. 
27 Sept., 1800. 
12 Aug., 1806. 
26 Jan., 1808. 


28 Dec., 1809. 


1 Dec., 1821. 
1 Dec., 1825. 
18 Dec., 1825, 
21 Oct., 1831. 


2 Dec., 1831. 
5 Dec., 1837. 


23 Feb., 1838. 
11 July, 1846. 


2 Aug., 1846. 
17 Jan., 1855. 
22 Jan., 1861. 


21 Mar., 1861. 
15 May, 1861. 


24 Dec., 1867. 
7 Jan., 1868. 
22 Feb., 1872. 
2 June, 1872. 
19 Mar., 1879. 
3 Aug., 1879. 
9 Nov., 1885. 
11 Dec., 1885, 
1 Nov., 1890. 


15 Jan., 1891, 
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From To 


E - 15 Jan., 1891 28 Feb., 1893. 
Sir F. M. Darl 






GT RTLON) sie eee soe rats no cnetoven an ciceis asta nseni nse nees 2 Mar.,1893 29 May, 1893. 
The Right Honorable Si r ~- e090 § 15 Mar., 1895. 

P.C. °G. EMG... 29 May, 1893 { (died in office.) 
Sir F. M. Darley, Kt., Chief Justice (Lie Seg, 

MERSIN) tc ee soon cane on teocuanicacscenoumnnsuews sac 16 Mar.,1895 21 Nov., 1895. 
The Right Honorable ount Hampden, 

IRON SEME Gasen s. Sre e oac 65 sca cae encase ac 21 Nov., 1895 6 Mar., 1899. 
Sir F: M. Darley, K.C.M.G., Chief Justice 

(Lieutenant-Governor).......0.....00ceseeeeeceeeeee ; 7 Mar., 1899 (Still in office.) 


During Sir William Denison’s term of office he made two visits to 
Norfolk Island, the first extending from 17th September to 27th 
October, 1857; and the second, from 16th June to 8th July, 1859. 
During his first visit the government was administered by Colonel 
H. K. Bloomfield, Mr. J. H. Plunkett, and Mr. Charles Cowper ; and 
during the second, by Colonel J. M. Perceval, Sir William W. Burton, 
and Mr. Charlés Cowper. 

Earl Beauchamp, G.C.M.G., has been appointed to succeed Lord 
Hampden as Governor of the colony. 





LIMITS AND AREA. 


HE Colony of New South Wales lies almost entirely between the 
29th and 36th parallels of south latitude, and between the 141st 
and 153rd meridians east of Greenwich. It is bounded on the east by 
the Pacific Ocean, to which it presents a coast-line extending over 700 
miles, from Point Danger at its north-eastern extremity to Cape Howe 
at the south-east. From the point last mentioned, which is also the 
north-east limit of the colony of Victoria, it is bounded’ by an 
imaginary line, running in a north-westerly direction to the source of 
the Indi, a stream rising at the foot of Forest Hill, a few miles south 
of the Pilot Mountain, one of the most conspicuous peaks of the Aus- 
tralian Alps. The southern boundary of the colony follows the course 
of the Indi, and afterwards of the Murray, into which the first-named 
stream ultimately merges, as far as the 141st meridian of east longitude. 
The intersection of the Murray with this meridian forms a common 
point of the three colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia. 

On the west, the colony is separated from South Australia by the 
line of the 141st meridian, as far as its intersection with the 29th 
parallel of south latitude, at which point New South Wales, South 
Australia, and Queensland touch. Commencing at this point, the 
northern boundary of the colony follows the 29th degree of latitude, 
till 16 is crossed by the Macintyre River, one of the upper branches of 
the Darling, not far from the 149th meridian. Thence it follows the 
course of the Macintyre upward, to the junction of its tributary, the 
Dumaresq ; leaving the Macintyre, it follows the tributary stream till 
it meets a spur extending from the Main Dividing Range to the 
junction of Tenterfield Creek and the Dumaresq. The boundary runs 
along this spur until it joins the main range, thence, almost parallel 
to the coast, it follows the Dividing Range to Wilson’s Peak, where 
the Macpherson Range branches eastward. Following the last-named 
range, the northern boundary reaches the coast at Point Danger. 

The area comprised within these limits is estimated at 310,700 square 
miles, or 198,848,000 acres, being a little over two-and-a-half times 
that of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered by 
rivers and lakes, the area would be 195,882,150 acres, or about 306,066 
square iniles. 

The length of the colony, from Point Danger on the north to Cape 
Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, along the 29th 
parallel, the breadth is 760 miles, while diagonally from the south-west 
corner, where the Murray passes into South Australia, to Point Danger, 
the length reaches 850 miles. 














PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION. 


HE surface of New South Wales is divided naturally into three 
distinct zones, each widely differing in general character and 
physical aspect, and clearly defined by the Main Dividing Range, which 
traverses the country from north to south. The table-land, which forms 
the summit of this range, comprises one of the zones above mentioned, 
and marks the division between the coastal region, forming the eastern 
watershed, and the great plain district of the interior. 


Mountains, TABLE-LAND, ETC. 


The Main Dividing Range runs almost parallel to the coast, at no 
great distance from it. On the eastern edge of the table-land the 
mountains rise abruptly to a height which averages between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet, while on the western side they slope gradually towards the 
great central plain. The geographical centre of the whole mountain 
system of south-eastern Australia lies in the south-eastern portion of 
New South Wales, close to the éonfines of Victoria. Here some of the 
peaks rise to a height of over 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mount Kosciusko and Mount Townsend, two of the highest peaks of the 
Australian Alps, attain an elevation of 7,328 feet and 7,260 feet 
respectively. 

The central plateau, which these heights dominate, becomes sub- 
(livided into several branches, marking the watershed of three distinct 
river systems. The eastern watershed extends throughout the whole 
length of New South Wales and Queensland, and drains into the Pacific 
Ocean. The western watershed, embracing a portion of the three 
-eastern colonies, is drained by the river system of the Murray and 
Darling into the Southern Ocean. In the southern watershed the Snowy 

River has its source, its upper basin being entirely in New South Wales, 
-although its waters flow through Victoria and enter the sea near Point 
Ricardo, south-west of Cape Howe. 

In the south-eastern portion of the colony, which has the appearance 
“of having been convulsed by some great physical disturbance, the width 
.and altitude of the table-land are greatest. The mountains, however, 
‘are rugged and their slopes abrupt, as is also the case in other por- 
tions of the Dividing Range, particularly in the Blue Mountains and 
the eastern parts of New England. The average height of the Snowy 
and Muniong Ranges, which belong to the south-eastern district, reaches 
5,000 feet ; and the width of the plateau, in the direction of east and 
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west, may be set down at 100 miles. The altitude of the Monaro district 
averages 2,000 feet above the sea-level ; but as the table-land runs 
northward it decreases greatly in height and in width, until it narrows 
to a few miles only, with an elevation of scarcely 1,500 feet. 

The table-land rises again at the Blue Mountains, where the principal 
summits attain a considerable elevation, Mount Beemarang reaching 
4,100 feet. The general level of the plateau itself will be best under- 
stood when it is remembered that the Great Western Railway of the 
colony traverses a district in these mountains, of which all stations 
from Leura to Rydal, a distance of 46 miles, are situated at an elev ation 
of over 3,000 feet, or within a few feet of that height. The dividing 
chain again decreases gradually in its spread northward of the Blue 
Mountains, until, as a comparativ ely narrow ridge, it divides the waters 
of the Goulburn and the Hunter, on the eastern slope, from those of the 
Namoi and the Castlereagh, on the western. The mass once more 
widens out in the Liverpool Ranges, where Mount Oxley stands con- 
spicuous at a height of 4,500 feet, whilst still farther north Ben Lomond 
reaches 5,000 feet, and the table-land maintains an average altitude 
of 3,000 feet, giving to this district, although situated at no great dis- 
tance from the tropics, the climate and aspect of much higher latitudes. 

Narrow valleys and deep gorges everywhere break the continuity of 
the Dividing Range. Such is especially the case in the Blue Moun- 
tains, where the scenery is of striking and characteristic grandeur. The 
table-land everywhere presents one strange peculiarity. The level land 
suddenly terminates, and many hundred feet below, as far as the eye 
can reach, wooded valleys extend, whose undulating floors are walled in 
by sandstone cliffs, of height so enormous as to be without parallel 
elsewhere in the world. At the bottom of these valleys small rivu- 
lets and tiny streams, fed by waterfalls from the table-land, trace 
their way, under an ever-verdant dome of graceful tree-ferns and giant 
eucalypti. 

The mountain scenery of this part of New South Wales produces on 
the traveller an entirely new impression. Here are no snow-capped 
peaks upon which the rising and setting sun produces strange and 
magnificent colour effects, nor does any peculiar shape of the summits 
strike the imagination, as in the Alps and Pyrenees of the Old World. 
On the contrary, from the plains the New South Wales mountains look 
rather insignificant. But gazing from the edges of the high table-land 
into the deep valleys below, the mind is awed by the realisation of the 
magnificent scale on which Nature has worked in these solitudes. In 
many places the cliffs rise 2,000 feet perpendicularly from the valley 
beneath, and the hills at their feet, formed by the accumulation of 
debris from their sides and from the plateau above, appear as slight 
undulations. The valleys and sides of the gorges, wherever there is 
soil, are clothed with dense vegetation, and over all is the mantle of 
blue haze which makes the whole effect most striking, and which has 
given to the range visible from Sydney its appropriate name. 
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The main range throws off many spurs towards the sea on the eastern 
slope. These divide the waters of the numerous rivers which flow into 
the Pacific Ocean. Almost everywhere between the coast range and the 
sea the country is hilly and serrated, more particularly in the southern 
portion of the colony. In the Mawarr: a district, 50 miles to the south 
of Sydney, the mountains skirt the very edge of the coast, presenting 
towards the ocean a perpendicular face of cliffs nearly 1,000 feet in 
height. Farther north there isa wider coast-land, with greater stretches 
of country available for tillage and pasture. 

The western slope is entirely different. Numerous ramifications of 
the general mountain system are thrown off, but all slope gently towards 
the great central plain.of the interior. So gentle, indeed, is the 
declivity that the dividing lines of the various watersheds as they 

| extend westward are scarcely visible, being only indicated by a succes- 
| sion of low ridges and isolated elevations. 

| In the extreme west of the colony, verging on South Australia, 
another mountain system exists, forming the western edge of an 
immense depression, through which the largest rivers of the Australian 
Continent hold their devious course. The Barrier and the Grey 
Ranges are part of this system. They consist of low hills, hardly 
rising to the dignity of mountains, and culminating in a few solitary 
peaks, such as Mount Arrowsmith and Mount Lyell, which attain an, 
elevation of only 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

Traces have been found of the existence at some earlier period of a 
range of primary rocks, extending from Orange to Cobar and Wilcannia, 
and for ming the watershed between the Lachlan and part of the basin 
of the Darling. The range no longer exists as a landmark, for owing 
to denudation it has almost entirely disappeared. 

The whole mountain system of New South Wales lies below the 
limit of perpetual snow. On the south-eastern slopes of the Snowy 
Ranges, however, and on the summits of the high peaks of the Australian 
Alps, snow sometimes lingers throughout the year. 





. 


Lakes oF THE Mountain REGION. 





On the summit of the Main Dividing Range, and within a few miles 
of the inland towns of Goulburn, Queanbeyan, and Braidwood, two of 
the principal lakes of the colony are situated. Lake George is 16 miles 
in length and 6 miles in width, draining a basin whose area is about 
490 square miles. It is situated at an elevation of 2,200 feet above the 
sea, and the scenery around it is very beautiful. . This lake exhibits the 
phenomenon of a large drainage area without a visible outlet, for 
though it receives many small water-courses, no stream leaves it. Lake 
Bathurst, a few miles east of Lake George, is another depression on 
the summit of the Dividing Range, and covers in ordinary seasons an 
area of about 15 square miles. It is similar in character to Lake George, 
having no outlet to the sea. Both lakes, in periods of great drought, 
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shrink considerably i in area; but Lake George in most seasons is a fine 
sheet of water, and now that the railway to Cooma skirts its shores, 
the attractiveness of its scenery makes it a favourite resort of tourists. 


Tue Coastat Recion—RIvErs. 


The main range already described, traversing the country from north 
to south, gives rise to numerous rivers flowing into the South Pacific. 
Compared with the western rivers of the colony, those of the eastern 
slope appear insignificant enough ; but contrasted with the principal 
rivers of western Europe, their relative size and importance are at once 
manifest. 

In the extreme north of the colony, the Tweed and Brunswick Rivers 
flow through a rich country of semi-tropical aspect. Their courses are 
short, and “bar- entrances render them navigable only for small craft. 

A few miles south ‘of the Brunswick, the Richmond descends from 
the heights of the Macpherson Range, on the slope of Mount Lindsay, 
one of the highest peaks of the northern table-land. The river has three 
branches, and is navigable on the main arm as far as Casino, 62 miles, 
and on Wilson’s Creek to or 60 miles from the sea. The Rich- 
mond drains an area of about 2,400 square miles of country, rugged in 
its upper basin and heavily timbered, and in its lower course flowing 
through rich alluvial land, where the produce of semi- tropical climes 
grows luxuriantly. 

Immediately south of the last-named stream is the Clarence—the 
largest river on the eastern watershed. It takes its rise in a spur of 
the Main Dividing Range, and runs in a south-easterly direction for 
240 miles, carrying a considerable body of water through one of the 
richest ae icts of the colony; and emptying itself inte the Pacific at 
Shoal Bay. The upper part of its basin is very rugged, so much so 
that its principal tributaries, the Mitchell, Nymboi, Timbarra, and 
Orara Rivers, rising in the New England table-land, between Armidale 
and Tenterfield, all flow in an opposite direction to the course of the 
main stream, generally trending to the north-east, and even, in the case 
of the Orara and the Nymboi, to the north-west. The Lower Clarence 
is a magnificent stream, averaging half-a-mile in width, from its mouth 
upwards, for nearly 50 miles, and it is navigable for 67 miles, as far as 
Copmanhurst. Ocean-going steamers of large tonnage ascend the river 
as far as Grafton, 42 miles from the sea. The area of country drained 
by the Clarence is over 8,000 square miles, or nearly half as large again 
as the basin of the Thames, whose course, although about as long as that 
of the Clarence, i is navigable for only 60 miles. 

Two short rivers, the Bellinger ‘and the Nambucca, both navigable 
for some distance by small craft, enter the Pacific between the Clarence 
and Trial Bay. 

Into Trial Bay, the Macleay, one of the principal rivers of the coast, 
discharges, after a course of 200 miles from its source near Ben Lomond. 
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With its principal feeders, the Guyra, the Apsley, and the Chandler, 
the Macleay drains an area of 4,800 square miles of country, the upper 
part of which, especially that portion through which the Apsley flows, is 
extremely rugged and precipitous. Series of waterfalls, some of which 
have a perpendicular descent of over 200 feet, mark the course of this 
stream, as it runs through narrow gorges whose sides rise in places to a 
height of about 2,000 feet. In its lower course the valley widens very 
considerably into magnificent alluvial plains, fast becoming the home of 
a numerous and thriving population. The Macleay is navigable for more 
than 30 miles, as far as the town of Greenhills, a few miles above 
Kempsey. The country through which it flows is for the most part 
thickly timbered. 

The Hastings is the next stream met with, emptying itself into the 
sea at Port Macquarie. The country which it drains is rich, undulating, 
and densely wooded, and the area within its watershed is 1,400 square 
miles. Its chief arm is formed by the Wilson and Maria Rivers, on 
the left bank, the latter joining the main stream a few miles above 
Port Macquarie. 

The Manning rises in the Main Dividing Range, and flows almost 
due east through a prosperous district, rapidly becoming settled. The 
valley through which it flows is densely wooded, and the agricultural 
land on both sides of the river is unsurpassed for fertility. The Man- 
ning has a length of 100 miles, and, ike most of the rivers of the sea- 
board, its course lies through undulating country, broken in the upper 
portion, but widening out as it nears the sea. Its chief tributary is the 
Barrington, on the right bank; on the left, it receives the Barnard 
River, the Dawson, the Lansdowne, the Nowendoc, Rowley’s River, 
and other small streams. The Manning is navigable for ocean-going 
vessels as far as Wingham, about 20 miles from its mouth. 

Before reaching the Hunter, several small streams are met with, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Wollomba and Maclean, falling 
into Wallis Lake ; the Myall, which empties into Myall Lake ; and the 
Karuah, which reaches the ocean at Port Stephens. 

The Hunter is one of the chief rivers of the colony, and has its 
source in the Liverpool Range. It flows first in a southerly direction 
until its confluence with the Goulburn; thence it takes an easterly 
course, and reaches the sea at Port Hunter, on the shores of which is 
situated the city of Newcastle. The Hunter receives numerous tribu- 
taries. The chief of these, in addition to the Goulburn, already men- 
tioned, are the Wollombi, the Paterson, and the Williams. With its 
tributaries, the Hunter drains a country extending over 11,000 square 
miles—an area more than twice as large as the basin. of the Thames. 
The river is navigable for ocean-going vessels as far as Morpeth, 34 miles 
from the sea; whilst the Paterson and the Williams are both navigable, 
the one for a distance of 18 miles, and the other for 20 miles. The 
upper courses of the main river and its branches are through hilly, if 
not mountainous districts ; but its lower course is mainly through rich, 
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sandy, alluvial flats. Through its lower course, the river drains the 
largest and most important coal-field in Australia, whose emporiuin is , 
Newcastle, the second city of the colony in shipping and commerce. 
The length of the Hunter is over 200 miles. 

Though less important than the Hunter, from a commercial point of 
view, the Hawkesbury, which reaches the sea at Broken Bay, is none 
the less one of the finest rivers of the eastern seaboard. It is formed 
by the united waters of many streams, each of considerable local impor- 
tance. Its chief tributaries come from the table-land or gorges of the 
Blue Mountains, but the principal branch of the river itself rises in the 
main range, far ther south. The range forming the watershed between 
the Hawkesbury and the streams flowing eastward, leaves the main range 
near Lake Bathurst, runs north- easterly, and terminates at the sea near 
Coalcliff. 

Under the name of the Wollondilly, the Hawkesbury has its source 
not many miles from Goulburn. Flowing past that town, it proceeds in 
a northerly direction until it receives the waters of the Cox River, which 
come from the Blue Mountains, after passing through wild gorges, 
wherein may be found some of the most magnificent scenery in Aus- 
tralia. From the junction of the Cox River the stream is known as the 
Warragamba, which name it retains until its junction with the Nepean. 
This river rises in the coast range overlooking Wollongong, and together 
with its tributary streams, the Cataract and Cordeaux, forms the source 
of the water-works from which Sydney now draws its supply. Though 
smaller than the Warragamba, the Nepean ; gives its name to the united 
waters of the two streams. After receiving the Nepean, the river flows 
along the foot of the Blue Mountains, through a rich valley highly cul- 
tivated. From the Blue Mountains it is augmented by the waters of 
two streams, the Grose and the Colo, and from the junction of the latter 
the river is called the Hawkesbury. Still running northward, it is 
joined by the Macdonald, an important stream, navigable for some dis- 
tance above its confluence with the Hawkesbury. The Macdonald comes 
from the north, and joins the river on the left bank. After turning to 
the east, the Hawkesbury holds its course through broken country, the 
scenery of which has been pronounced equal to any other river scenery 
in the world, and finally reaches the sea at Broken Bay. Its course 
extends over 330 miles, and the drainage arca may be set down as 8,000 
square miles, Navigation is possible as far as Windsor, 70 miles from 
the mouth, and a little dredging would enable sea-going vessels to reach 
that town. 

In the neighbourhood of Sydney, some small streams fall into Botany 
Bay. Two of these, the Woronora and George's River, have their sources 
on the eastern slope of the ranges in which the Nepean, Cordeaux, and 
Cataract rise, and after rapid courses unite their waters before falling 
into the bay. 

Generally speaking, the rivers south of Sydney are of less importance 
than those to the north, as the width of the coastal strip narrows 
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considerably. The Shoalhaven, nevertheless, merits more than passing 
notice. Rising in the coastal range and following the direction of the 
coast, it flows northerly through deep gullies, marked by magnificent 
scenery peculiarly Australian ; then turning sharply to the east, it enters 
the alluvial plains, which are counted amongst the richest and most pro- 
ductive in the country. The Shoalhaven is 260 miles in length, but is 
navigable only for a few miles, and drains a district 3,300 miles in area. 
Farther south, in the narrow belt between the ranges and the sea, flow 
the Clyde, Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. They all pass through 
rich, undulating, agricultural country, and each has an average length 
of 60 to 70 miles. The Towamba River, at the extreme south of the 
colony, empties itself into the Pacific at Twofold Bay. 

The physical aspect of the eastern rivers is much the same, their 
upper course being amidst broken and mountainous districts, and their 
lower waters flowing through undulating country with rich alluvial flats 
along their banks, for the most part highly cultivated. Where unculti- 
vated, the country is densely covered with timber, some of which attains 
a magnificent growth, yielding the finest hardwood, and, in the north, 
cedar and pine. 

Though belonging to another river system, the upper basin of the 
Snowy River is situated in New South Wales. This river receives the 
snow-fed streams rising’on the southern slopes of the Monaro Range, 
its principal tributaries being the Bombala and the Eucumbene. The 
Snowy River, and its tributaries water a considerable portion of the 


highest table-land of the colony, between the mountain ranges of which 
are found large tracts of arable land, where the produce of colder climes 
may be grown to perfection. After leaving New South Wales, the 
Snowy has a rapid and tortuous course, and finally enters the sea between 
Cape Howe and Bass Straits, in the colony of Victoria. The area of 
its watershed in New South Wales is about 2,800 square miles. 


HarpBours AND Ports. 

With a coast so extensive as that of New South Wales, it would be 
natural to expect many harbours and bays affording outlets for the pro- 
duce of the country, and such is the case. Besides harbours of commercial 
importance, there are others which afford shelter for vessels in stress of 
weather, and a refuge in time of danger. Fortunately, however, har- 
bours of refuge are not often required. The coast of the colony is singu- 
larly free from cyclones, hurricanes, and like visitations. Gales are 
certainly not unknown, and casualties are not infrequently recorded ; but 
the coast is very safe, and in many cases disasters are to be attributed to 
causes which ordinary prudence could have averted. 

Inside Cape Byron, in the north of the colony, the bay of the same 
name offers shelter, in all but north-east weather, to vessels trading to 
Queensland. A large pier has been constructed, by means of which the 
produce of the neighbouring districts of the Brunswick and Tweed may 
be shipped when an entrance to these rivers is impracticable. 
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At Shoal Bay, the entrance to the Clarence, the anchorage is safe 
and commodious, and when the works designed for improving the river 
entrance are completed, it promises to be one of the best ports on the coast. 

Trial Bay, at the mouth of the Macleay, affords ample shelter and 
safe anchorage. The Government have erected a large prison on the hill 
overlooking the Bay, and are now utilising the prisoners’ labour in 
constructing a breakwater, with the view of making Trial Bay not only 
a harbour of refuge, but a shipping port. When this design is accom- 
plished, there is every reason to suppose that it will become one of the 
most frequented places on the coast, as the resources of the Macleay 
District are great and are rapidly developing. 

Port Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings, and the harbour at 
Forster, near Cape Hawke, afford good anchorage. Port Stephens, a 
little farther south, offers at all times the most safe and commodious 
harbour desirable. As a natural port it is hardly inferior to Port 
Jackson, and the scenery of its shores is very beautiful. At present 
Port Stephens is little used, owing to its proximity to Newcastle and 
to the sparseness of the population in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Twenty miles farther south is Port Hunter, at the mouth of the river 
of that name. When first used,the harbour was inconvenient and some- 
what dangerous ; but this has been altered entirely by the breakwaters 
and training-walls which have been constructed. Newcastle harbour 
is now safe and roomy, with shipping facilities equal, if not superior, to 
those found in any other Australian port. Magnificent wharves line its 
shores, provided with hydraulic and steam cranes of the most modern 
type. The length of wharf frontage is more than two miles, the trade 
is large and increasing, and the city ranks third amongst Australasian 
seaports. The importance of Newcastle is mainly due to the existence 
of immense coal deposits in its neighbourhood, which supply not only 
all the Australian colonies, but the China seas, the Pacific slopes of 
the United States, and the countries bordering on the Spanish main. 
Latterly, too, large shipments of wool have been made direct to English 
ports, Newcastle having direct communication by railway with the 
northern districts of the colony. 

A few miles farther south is Lake Macquarie, in the centre of the 
coal-field of the Newcastle district, and covering an area of 44 square 
miles. The great drawback to the lake as a shipping port has been the 
shallowness of its entrance ; but extensive dykes and training-walls have 
been commenced, which have already increased the draught of water in 
the channel, and with some further improvements Lake Macquarie will 
become an important shipping place. 

Broken Bay, 15 miles north of Port Jackson, forms the mouth of the 
River Hawkesbury. It has a bold entrance, and on Barranjoey, the 
southern headland, is erected a fine lighthouse. The bay has three 
branches, Brisbane Water being the northern, the Hawkesbury mouth 
the centre, and Pittwater the southern arm. The first-named opens 
out into a series of lakes, and the town of Gosford, standing at the 
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head of one of them—the Broadwater—is the centre of an important 
district. The scenery at and around Broken Bay is characteristically 
Australian, and in natural beauty rivals even Sydney Harbour. South 
of Broken Bay the coast-line is a succession of high cliffs and sandy 
beaches. 

The entrance to Port Jackson lies between perpendicular cliffs of sand- 
stone several hundred feet high, and only 74 chains, or nearly one mile, 
apart. Sydney Harbour has been too often described to require a 
lengthy reference here. It holds the first place amongst the harbours 
of the world for convenience of entrance, depth of water, and natural 
shipping facilities. Its natural beauties charm all who visit its shores, 
and in the quiet waters of its numerous bays and coves the navies 
of the world might securely rest. The area of water surface of the 
harbour proper is 15 square miles, and the shore-line is 165 miles in 
circuit. At the South Head is erected a splendid lighthouse, fitted 
with an electric are light, the power of which is only exceeded by two 
or three lights in the world. On the shores of Port Jackson stands 
Sydney, the capital of New South Wales and the mother city of the 
Australias. The city and its suburbs occupy 142 square miles, and have 
within their boundaries about 417,000 people. 

Botany Bay, the first port entered by Captain Cook, the discoverer of 
this territory, lies a few miles south of Sydney. It covers an area of 24 
square miles, and receives the waters of several small rivers. The bay 
has very little trade, by reason of its proximity to Sydney, but it is 
frequented by craft in search of shelter during stress of weather. 

Wollongong, Kiama, and Ulladulla are small harbours which have been 
snatched, as it were, from the sea, and are important shipping places. 

About 80 miles to the south of Sydney the coast is broken by an 
important inlet called Jervis Bay. Its entrance is 2 miles wide, and 
on its bosom safe anchorage may be found in any part. It is surrounded 
by rich agricultural and mineral country, as yet unexploited. Nature 
has been so bountiful to the country as a whole that particular districts, 
undoubtedly rich, must remain for a while undeveloped, and ports 
which would in older countries be prized for their convenience and 

capacity here remain unused, save as refuges in stor ‘my weather. 

Bateman’s Bay, at the entrance to the Clyde, is an inlet of some 
importance, and coastal steamers also load produce at the mouths of the 
Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. 

Twofold Bay is a magnificent sheet of water, near the southern limit 
of the colony. Jormerly it was the seat of a large whaling trade, which is 
now, however, all but extinct. It is well sheltered, and a fine jetty affords 
ample shipping facilities. Its trade is chiefly with the neighbouring 
colonies, in produce and live stock, the bay being the nearest outlet on 
the sea-coast for the rich district of Monaro. A railway is planned to 
connect the port with the table-land and the metropolis, and Twofold 
Bay promises to become a considerable shipping place in the near future. 
On its shores is situated the town of Eden. 
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Besides the ports and harbours, properly so called, which have been 
enumerated above, there are several lakes, or arms of thé sea, which will, 
with the development of the resources of the country, become ports of 
shipment. From Cape Hawke a chain of lakes extends to Port Stephens, 
communicating with the latter through the Myall River, and covering 
alarge area. The most extensive of these are Wallis Lake, Myall Lake, 
and the Broadwater. The country round about is richly timbered, but its 
resources are still undeveloped. Between Lake Macquarie and Broken 
Bay is Tuggerah Lake, also an extensive sheet of water. South of 
Wollongong is Lake Illawarra, of considerable area, but shallow, and 
towards the south of the colony are Coila and Tuross Lakes, into which 
the Tuross River discharges. 


IsLANDs. 


No islands of any note belong geographically to New South Wales. 
The Broughton Islands, lying a few miles northward of the Heads of 
Port Stephens, are the largest in extent. Solitary Island, situated near 
the northern part of the coast, between the Bellinger and Clarence 
Rivers, and Montagu Island, 18 miles south-east of the Moruya River 
estuary, have been selected as sites for lighthouses, but are not 
otherwise important. Norfolk Island, having an area of 8,607 acres, has 
recently been placed under the administration of the New South Wales 
Government ; and Lord Howe Island, 3,220 acres in extent, and lying 
some 360 miles off the coast, in the latitude of Port Macquarie, belongs 
politically to the colony. 


WESTERN WATERSHED. 


The western watershed of the colony is, in its physical features and 
geographical character, the antithesis of the eastern. Instead of a 
narrow strip of country shut in by the sea and mountains, and intersected 
by numerous short rivers witha rapid flow, the western watershed forms 
a vast basin through which the quiet waters of a few great rivers have 
their long though uncertain courses. The rivers of the western region 
all belong to the fluvial system of the Murray, which carries to the 
Southern Ocean, through the colony of South Australia, the drainage 
of a watershed immense in extent, embracing the northern portion of 
Victoria and the western and larger part of New South Wales, and 
reaching almost to the centre of Queensland. 

The Murray, or Hume, the southern branch of this vast river system, 
rises in the Snowy Mountains, from which its three principal sources, 
the Hume, the Tooma, and the Indi descend. The first two of these 
streams rise on the northern and western slopes of Mount Kosciusko ; 
the Indi, which is really the main river, has a longer course, rising in a 
gully near the Pilot Mountain, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the 
sea. From the confluence of these rivers the Murray rapidly descends 
towards the plains below Albury, where it is only 490 feet above 
sea-level, with a course of 1,439 miles still to run. From Albury 
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downwards the river receives many tributaries on both banks, those 
from New South Wales being the most important. Above Albury the 
tributaries are for the most part mountain torrents, carrying to the 
main stream the melted snows of the Australian Alps. In its 
lower course, however, the Murray is augmented, through the Murrum- 
bidgee and the Darling, by the waters of secondary systems as important 
as its own. : 

Before being joined by the Murrumbidgee, the Murray receives, from 
a series of ana-branches, the drainage of a large portion of the country 
lying between the two main streams. The Billabong Creek runs almost 
through the centre of the plain spreading between the Murray .and 
Murrumbidgee ; in the middle of its course it communicates with the 
latter river, through Colombo and Yanko Creeks, whilst on the south 
it feeds the Murray by the channel of the Edward River. The Edward 
itself is an important stream. With the Wakool, Tupal, and Bullatale 
Creeks, and many other smaller and less important water-courses, 
it forms a fluvial system, interlacing the whole country from Tocumwal 
to the Murrumbidgee junction, which has justly been named Riverina. 
‘The Edward and Wakool are together navigable for over 400 miles, as 
far as the important town of Deniliquin. From its farthest source at 
the foot of the Pilot Mountain to the town of Albury, the Murray has 
a length of 280 miles; thence-to the Darling River junction its course 
is 852 miles; and from that point to the sea, below Lake Alexandrina, 
it is 587 miles in length. The river has thus a total course of 1,719 
miles, of which 1,250 are within the colony of New South Wales. It 
has been navigated as far as the Ournie gold-field, about 150 miles 
above Albury, and 1,590 miles irom its mouth. 

The Murrumbidgee has its source at the foot of a hill overlooking the 
Coolamon Plains, at a height of nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. Its 
-course first shapes itself southward, but near the town of Cooma it takes 
a sharp curve and runsina northerly direction until it approaches Yass. 
Here it curves again, trending to the west in a line parallel to the 
Murray ; but turning south-west on receiving the Lachlan, it finally 
joins the main river after a course of 1,350 miles. The area drained by 
the Murrumbidgee is estimated at 15,400 square miles. In the upper 
part of its course it receives from both sides numerous rivers and creeks, 
the most important of which are the Umaralla, Molonglo, and Yass 
Rivers on its right, and the Goodradigbee and Tumut Rivers on its 
left bank. All these flow through mountainous country over a series 
of plateaux, which from the Coolamon and Coorangorambula Plains 
to the plains round Gundagai and Wagga successively diminish in 
height from 5,000 feet to 720 feet and 607 feet above the sea. 

The upper valleys, both of the Murrumbidgee and the Murray, are 
of similar physical aspect. Both rivers are snow-fed, the Murray toa 
greater extent than its tributary, owing to the higher elevation of the 
mountains and plateaux from which it descends. In the lower basins 
they are also similar in character, and the plains which they drain are 
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amongst the most fertile in the colony. With an intelligent system of 
water conservation and irrigation, the lower valleys of these rivers would 
support a large population of agriculturists on land hitherto devoted 
entirely to sheep pasturing. 

The chief tributary of the Murrumbidgee is the Lachlan, rising in the 
Main Dividing Range, where its principal feeders also have their source. 
These are the Boorowa, Crookwell, Abercrombie, and Belubula—all 
rapid streams, occasionally swollen by melted snow from the table- 
land. After receiving the Boorowa, the Lachlan flows to the Murrum- 
bidgee, through 500 miles of plain country, without receiving any 
tributary of a permanent character. The water-courses which carry off 
the surplus water from the rich plains on each side of the river, only 
reach it in time of flood. The total length of the river is 700 miles, 
and its basin has an area of 13,500 square miles. The country drained 
by the Lachlan is similar in most respects to that of the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee, and with regular rainfall or irrigation the light red soil 
and sandy loam of its lower valley would yield abundant returns to the 
farmer. The lines of demarcation between the Lachlan basin and that 
of the Murrumbidgee on the south and of the Darling on the north-west, 
are hardly perceptible on the ground, so flat is the country through 
which these great rivers flow. 

Of all the tributaries of the Murray, the Darling drains the largest 
area, extending as it does over the greater portion of the western 
district of New South Wales, and embracing nearly all Southern 
Queensland. From its confluence with the Murray at Wentworth up 
to its junction with the Culgoa a few miles above Bourke, the Darling 
receives only two tributaries, the Paroo and the Warrego, both inter- 
mittent, though of vast size in times of flood. For over 1,000 miles 
this great river holds its solitary course, Nile-like, feeding the thirsty 
plains of the south with water falling many hundred miles distant on 
the downs of Queensland. The course of the river is tortuous in the 
extreme: in many places a narrow neck of land, a mile or two across, 
separates parts of the river 20 miles distant if the stream were followed. 
The Darling presents the phenomenon, not uncommon in Australian 
rivers, of banks much higher than the plain behind ; indeed, the river 
bed itself, though frm 30 to 40 feet beneath the bank, is in some places 
but little below the general level of the country. Successive floods 
have added to the height of the banks, and have raised the bed of the 
stream correspondingly. 

The Darling has no source urider that name, which applies only to 
that part of the river as far as the Bogan junction. Above this point 
it takes the name of the Barwon, until its confluence with the Gwydir ; 
then it is known as the Macintyre, and afterwards the main branch 
receives the name of the Dumaresq. The last-named stream has its 
source in the Dividing Range, on the summit of the table-land at the ex- 
treme north-east of the colony, not far from the head of the Richmond. 
The Dumaresq, Macintyre, and Barwon form, however, what might 
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really be called the Upper Darling, and this appellation would be geo- 
graphically accurate. The variety of names by which, not only the 
Darling, but many other Australian rivers are known, is due to the 
fact that they were discovered in sections, the identity of which was 
not established until years aflerwards, and the sectional names have 
survived. 

The Darling receives, in its upper course, many tributaries, which drain 
the southern portion of Queensland, but these rivers only flow for a short 
part of their courses in New South Wales. Chief among them are the 
Mooni, Narran, Bokhara, Culgoa, Warrego, and Paroo. The principal 
affluents of the Darling within the boundaries of New South Wales are 
on the left bank. The Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Macquarie, and 
Bogan are the most important. These streams are all of considerable 
length and similar in character ; their upper valleys are on the table- 
lands, and their lower courses lie through alluvial plains and good 
pastoral country. The Darling is navigable, in times of freshets, as far 
as the township of Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with the 
Murray ; thence to the sea the distance is 587 miles, making a total length 
of navigable water from Walgett to the sea of 2,345 miles, and it 
therefore ranks high amongst the rivers of the world, as estimated by 
navigable length. Unfortunately, however, its upper course is open 
only during part of the year. 

If the fluvial system of the Murray and Darling and their principal 
tributaries be considered in the light of the facilities it affords for water 
carriage, its value will appear not inconsiderable. The Darling River 
may be made available for navigation for 1,758 miles, from Wentworth 
to Walgett; the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan combined have 900 miles ; 
and the Murray, from Ournie gold-field to the point where it enters the 
territory of South Australia, has a length of 1,120 miles. If to this be 
added the navigable length of the Wakool and Edward, the total distance 
of river which could be navigated reaches nearly 4,200 miles in the 
western district alone—a length more than 50 per cent. greater than 
that of the railways of the colony. 

Here and there along the course of the western rivers are found lakes, 
sometimes of considerable dimensions. These lakes are in reality shallow 
depressions, receiving water from the overflow of the rivers in times of 
flood, and in return feeding them when the floods have subsided. Lake 
Urana is the most important in the Murray and Murrumbidgee basin, 
and Lakes Cowal, Cudgellico, and Waljeers, in that of the Lachlan. 
Along the Darling are Lakes Poopelloe and Gunyulka on the left bank, 
and Laidley’s Ponds and Lakes Pammaroo, Tandou, and Cawndilla on 
the right, near Menindie. On the South Australian frontier are Lake 
Victoria, formed by the overflow of the Murray, and others of less 
importance. The area of these lakes is undefined, as they vary in size 
according to the rainfall, sometimes covering a vast extent of country, 
and at other times being reduced to the proportions of mere waterholes, 
whilst in seasons of great drought they are absolutely dry. 






































CLIMATE. 


{7 is accepted as an ascertained fact that the temperature of lands 

in the southern hemisphere is lower than that of countries situated 
in corresponding latitudes north of the equator. To this general law 
New South Wales is no exception. The researches of the Government 
Astronomer of the colony conclusively confirm this, and show, from the 
records of temperature, extending over many years, that the climate of 
New South Wales is one of the most temperate and uniform anywhere 
experienced. 


Just as the country is divided naturally into three distinct geographi- 
cal regions, so it is separated into the same climatic divisions, each of 
which has its characteristic features. The coastal region extends from 
28° to 37° south latitude, and if the temperature accorded with that of 
similar latitudes in the northern hemisphere, Casino and Grafton would 
resemble the country bordering on the Gulf of Suez, in the Red Sea; 
Delhi, in India; Ningpo, in China; and New Orleans, in the United 
States. Such, however, is not the case. Casino has a mean temperature 
of 67°8°, only 2:0° more than that of Messina, in Sicily, which lies more 
than 9° farther from the equator. Eden, which is situated at the 
extreme south of the colony, in latitude 37°, has a mean temperature 
of 603°, which is practically the same as that of Nice and Rome— 
places respectively 466 and 339 miles farther removed from the equator. 
And not only is the climate of the coastal region milder than the corre- 
sponding latitudes in the northern hemisphere, but the range of 
temperature is not so great. This is a very important factor in esti- 
mating the healthiness of a country. 


As regards Sydney, situated as it is midway between the extreme 
points of the colony, in latitude 33° 51’ south, the same truth is 
apparent. Its mean temperature is 63°, and corresponds with that of 
Barcelona, the great maritime city of Spain, and of Toulon in France, 
the former being in latitude 41° 22’, and the latter, in 43° 7’ N.; 
while the range is only 17° Fahrenheit, calculated over a period of 39 
years, the mean summer temperature being slightly under 71°, and that 
of winter 54°. At Naples, where the mean temperature for the year is 
about the same as at Sydney, the summer temperature reaches a mean 
of 74:4°, and the mean of winter is 47-6°, with a range of 27°. Thus, 
the summer is warmer and the winter much colder than at Sydney. 
The highest temperature in the shade ever experienced in Sydney was 
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in 1896, when 108-5° in the shade were registered ; and the lowest winter 
temperature recorded was 35:9°, giving a range of 72:6°. At Naples 
the range has been as great as 81°, the winter minimum falling some- 
times below the freezing point. 


Taking the coast generally, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature may be set down as averaging not more 
than 24°—a range so small as to be but rarely found elsewhere. The 
famed resorts on the Mediterranean sea-board bear no comparison with 
the Pacific slope of New South Wales either for natural salubrity or 
for the comparative mildness of the summer and winter, while the 
epidemics and pestilences which have devastated those regions of ancient 
civilisation have never made their appearance on these shores. 


Passing from the coast to the table-land, a distinct climatic region is 
entered. On the high southern plateau, at an elevation of 4,640 feet 
stands the town of Kiandra, having a mean summer temperature of 
564°, and a winter temperature of 32°5°, corresponding with that of 
Dunfermline, in Scotland, in latitude 56° 5’ N., while Kiandra is in 
35°52’ S. Cooma, in the centre of the Monaro plains, at an elevation 
of 2,637 feet above sea-level, enjoys a summer as mild as either London 
or Paris} while its winters are far less severe. On the New England 
table-land, the climate of Armidale and other towns may be considered 
as nearly perfect as can be found. The yearly average temperature: is 
barely 564° ; while the mean summer temperature only reaches 67°7°, and 
the winter temperature falls to 44-2°, a range approximating closely to 
that of the famous health resorts in the south of France. 


The climatic conditions of the western districts of the colony are 
entirely different from those of the other two regions, and have been 
often cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature of 
the coastal district or the table-land, there may appear some justification 
for such areputation, but only by way of comparison. The climate of the 
great plains, in spite of theheatof part of the summer, is very healthy, and 
an. inspection of the death-rates, of both children and grown persons; 
which are given elsewhere, amply bears out this view. The town of 
Bourke may be taken as an example. Seated in the midst of the great 
plain of the interior, it illustrates peculiarly well the defects, as well as 
the excellences, of the-climate of the whole region. Bourke has exactly 
the same latitude as Cairo, yet its summer temperature-is 1-5° less than 
that of the Egyptian city. New Orleans also lies on the same parallel, 
but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. As regards winter 
temperature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. The mean winter 
reading of the thermometer is'54°5°, and accompanied as this:is by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, the season is both refreshing and enjoy- 
able. The great heat experienced on occasional days in summer, when 
the thermometer reads considerably over 100° in the shade, ‘is not 
accompanied by that moisture in the air which at the sea-coast would 
make'a less degree of heat almost unbearable. 
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Of the three great meteorological divisions into which New South 
Wales naturally falls, the coastal district embraces an area of 38,200 
square miles ; the table-lands, an area of 84,900 square miles ; and the 
western district, an area of 187,600 square miles. The last-named 
might, from its size and variable rainfall, be split into two districts 
with the 146° of east longitude as an arbitrary division. The coastal 
district has an average rainfall of 41:71 inches. In this district 
there are several stations close to the ocean which are subject to 
exceptional and varying rainfall. Amongst these may be mentioned 
Port Macquarie and the Clarence Heads, the first having a mean annual 
fall of 63°58, and the latter of 57-73 inches; while at Newcastle and 
Sydney the respective figures are 48-44 and 49°66 inches ; and at Eden, 
almost the southern extremity of the colony, the average fall is only 
35-77 inches. On the table-lands the rainfall averages 33-02 inches ; 
there is, however, a small area at the southern portion of the table-lands 
where the high average of 63°76 inches is experienced. West of the 
table-lands the amount of the fall decreases as the distance from the 
Pacific increases, and in a large area west of the Darling the average 
annual rainfall is less than 10 inches. For the whole area of the western 
division the average does not exceed 20-42 inches. The mean rainfall 
of the colony for the last twenty-five years was about 25 inches, but this 
figure can hardly be taken as conveying any meaning, except, perhaps, 
showing the greater part of the colony to be favoured with but a 
slight rainfall. 

The following table shows the average rainfall at some of the principal 
stations, which are arranged in the order of their latitude, in each of 
the great divisions :— 
















































4eas' Least 
aistange | Mean, distance | Mean 
Station. | Earp Rainfall in Station. Pel a Rainfall in 
jens | inches. in miles. inches. 
Coastal District—Area, 38,200 square miles. 

CASIO: .cccsceeconsescs: 28 45°88 30 33°02 
Lismore ...... 13 | =58°13 36 32°55 
Clarence Heads ......| Oo | 57°73 | 16 | 38°42 
Gratfont .......-0.- | 22 39:46 || South Head | 0 48°59 
Port Macquarie .. ... 0 63°58 || Sydney 5 49°66 
MRE Cer ss eoscortere es ; 10 49°70 || Liverpool oe 18 38°73 
Scone: ....4..+. 78 | 24°78 Pictons........- bo 22 30°03 
Muswellbrook ... 68 | 23°94 || Bulli ... 0 51°72 
Singletom..... ... 40 31:23 || Wollongong ie 0 43°24 
Jerry’s Plains ......... 53 24:46> ||) Nowras.........0....00 6 39°58 
Morpeth. ......... | 15 44°48 | Cape St. George 0 59°10 
West Maitland .. 18 35°09 Moruya Heads ...... 0 38°30 
Port’ Stephens .. 0 57°38 || Bodalla ...... weecess 7 38°41 
Newcastle...... I 1 48-44 | Bega.. ... ae 8 | 33°55 
Pitt:Town. ............ 26% || 35:-95=.|| Hden. ...............-. 0 35°77 



















































40 CLIMATE. 
§ st 
distance | Mean, | |alstance | Moun 
Station. oe the | painfallin Station. | Lah al Rainfall in 
pages nan inches. | Sianitos | inches 
Table-lands—Area, ‘84,900 square miles. 

Tenterfield ............ 80 34°86 Armidaley... 81 | 32°86 
Inverell:?..)5..0..4003.. 124 32°05 || Eversleigh ............ 78 | 32°88 
Glen Innes............] 90 | 34°84) || Walcha 00.0000... | 83 | 31°20 
Bundarra ..... mie 113 30°68 || Goonoo Goonoo....... 110 | 27-05 
AST ura trts (ia ea 115 29°28 || -Young.....:i003.0 acca. | -Dya57. 
Marrurandi 5 svs:c.s.. 94 32°76 || Mittagong .. ire 27 | 39:98 
CaRBILS tae 120 24°92 Moss Vale ............ 31 | 40°11 
Mudgee s.13.5 20% csee2. 121 27°00 || Murrumburrah ...... 126 | 26-36 
Orangog csiet 124. 38°93 || Crookwell ............ 81 | 33:29 
Batharst: gevcti-sstt<as; 96 24:54 |) Goulburn...... A 54 26°41 
MONDGR EN cs saeyeccevec 176 UY, | GMASS eevee cnsece sees 92 | 26°24 
Kurrajong hase 35 52°65 || Lake George .. 53 | 28°58 
Mount Victoria ..... 61 37°67 Queanbeyan ......... 60 23°95 
Katoomba ............ 58 63°50 || Kyamba ......... wal) whee 31:14 
Carcoar........ lll 31°30 Kiandra ... .| 88 63°76 
Springwood .. os 42 42-92 Cooma....... A 52 | 19°99 
Cowra fais. 2 126 | 27°87 Bombala+..205.35.... | 37 | 24:6 











Western District, East of 146° East Longitude—Area, 87,800 square miles. 















Moxentcess.ptecari 204 25°15 | Nyngan . 269 | 21:02 
Wartaldan ci acs.sn2 162 | 29:95 |} Cannonbar ... 272 | 18°80 
Bingara......... veoh le gelaaes 32°57) DabbO:. «.;c0.s06~s 000 0s 177 23°36 
Brewarrina .. | 345 18°23 || Condobolin........ ...| 227 19°52 
Walgett ...... teen |). Sea 20°17 Marsdens_ ............ 187 20°19 
Narrabri’ ........ ..... 193 | 27°17 | Wagga Wagga ...... 158 22-96 
Gunnedah ............ 156 LEU ieee TAMING voccass vecuesss 213 17°96 
Coonabarabran ...... 185 31°92 | Albury 175 29°05 








Western Plains, West of 146° East Longitude—Area, 99,800 square miles. 














Milparinka | 605 9:38 || Wentworth.... 478 12°09 
Bourke ”........... . |, 386 | 16°68 - | Hay yo-e.......: w| 309 | 15°14 
Wilcanvia wel 478 11°36 || Euston....... eed a eee 12°48 
CODY casei. =- 345 | 17°02 || Deniliquin ... ei lame = 4 16-97 
Mount Hope | 296} 17-48 || Moama......... Scenes 290 17°10 








From the standpoint of health, it is fortunate for the country that dry- 
ness is one of its characteristics; otherwise, instead of being the abode 
of health, the interior of the colony would, with abundant rains, have 
become an impenetrable jungle, the lurking-place of those malarial fevers 
which devastate so many fair regions of the Old World and America. 
New South Wales may, therefore, be compared favourably with any part 
of the world; and, taking into consideration the comparatively low lati- 
tudes in which it is situated, it offers a most remarkable variety of 
temperate climates. From Kiandra, on the highest part of the Great 
Dividing Range, to Borrke, on the great interior plain, the climate may 
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be compared with that of the region of Europe extending from Edin- 
burgh to Messina, but more generally resembling that of southern 


France and Italy. 


It may, therefore, be regarded as peculiarly fitted 


for the habitation of people of European race, embracing, as it does, 
within its limits, the climatic conditions under which the most advanced 


races of the world have prospered. 


The following tables, showing the 


average meteorological conditions of the places given in the preceding 


table, fairly represent the whole colony : 
































































| s | sg Mean 
| s gesiet 3S Ee Fiemat 
Station. | 3 | & g \ses 3 = S| 
Coastal District. 

p=] ° 74 feet. | 3 3 Tees é 
CaSINOss i aiecsrseerscas ees 28°50 | 153-00 82 | 67°8 | 77:0 | 57°0 | 25°3 | 116-4 24°6 
Lismore ........... 28°50 | 153-21 52 | 69°7 | 78°1 | 59°5 | 21:0} 108-2 | 28-2 
Clarence Heads.........; 29°28 | 153-21) 122 | 69-0 | 76-0 | 60°6 | 15°6 | 104°8 | 37°4 
Grafton’ esse .| 29°43 | 152-56 40 | 68°5 | 77°1 | 58°1 | 26-0 | 118-0 | 20-9 
Port Macquarie.. ..| 31°25 | 152-54 49 | 64-2 | 72°1 | 55°-2| 16:8; 98:2 | 30°4 
TParee! (avcesoeeeeset .| 31°58 | 152:29 | — 30*| 65°6 | 74°8 | 55-1 | 20-2 | 112°6 | 24-0 
Scone eee .| 82:04 | 150-53 | 680 | 62-2 | 74-4 | 49°3 | 22-0 | 114-2 | 22:2 
Muswellbrook ..| 82°17 | 15053 | 475 | 64°5 | 76°7 | 51-6 | 25-2 | 117-6 | 20-0 
Singleton ..... ... .| 32°34) 151-09} 135 | 65-0 | 76:4 | 53°3 | 19-2 | 109:2 | 22°0 
Jerry’s Plains....... .| 82°35 | 150°55 | 150*| 66°5 | 76°6 | 54-6 | 22°0 | 107°9 | 30-2 
Morpeth ..........-. 32°46 | 151°37| 20 | 62°7 | 72:9 | 51-9 | 20°6 | 102-7 | 26-0 
West Maitland .........) 32°47 | 151°35 40 | 64:1 | 74°7 | 52°8 | 20-0 |. 109-9 | 24:0 
Port Stephens ......... 32°49 | 152°09|  30*| 64:2 | 72°0 | 55°5 | 19°5 | 104°2 | 30°6 
Newcastle ........... 32°55 | 151°50 34 | 64°6 | 72:4 | 55°5 | 163} 107°5 | 31:3 
Pitt Town .. 33°34 | 15053 |  40*)| 64:1 | 74°5 | 52°5 | 20-2 | 113-0 | 27-2 
Windsor: :5.. 2.0.05. 33°36 | 150°49| 58 | 64-5 | 74°6 | 52-9 | 26-1 | 113°9 | 21°5 
MU sece-cseraceeseeeeseess 33°46 | 150°40} = 87 | 62°8 | 73:4 | 51:0 | 17°7 | 107°6 | 29°8 
Parramatta........ 33°49 151702) 49 | 62:0 | 70°5 | 52°3 | 20°8 104°2 | 20°9 
Sydney ..... 33°51 15113) 146 | 63-0 | 70°S | 54:0 | 13°6 | 108-5 | 35:9 
Liverpool 33°58 | 150°59 | 50 | 59°8 | 70°8 | 48-2 | 20°5 | 106°0 | 22-0 
Picton’........ 34:09 | 150°36 | 549 | 59-4 | 69°5 | 48-1 | 22°5 | 111-7 | 19°7 
BOL veeeeacecen | 34°18 | 150-58 54 | 63°0 | 691 | 55°8 | 18°7| 99:7 | 34°6 
Wollongong ..... | 34:25 | 150756) 54 | 62°8 | 70-0 | 54°8 | 17:2 | 113-4 | 31-9 
(NOWial fistan eet sees: 34°55 | 150°38 30 | 62-9 | 70°3 | 54:4 | 21-9 | 110°3 | 31°6 
Cape St. George | 35°12| 150°45 175 | 61°7 | 69-2 | 53-8 |.14°6 | 105-2 | 25°5 
Moruya Heads ..... | 35°53 | 150-06 50 | 61°6 | 68°6 | 53°6 | 18°5 | 113-8 | 31-1 
Bodalla | 36°04 149°59 | = 40 | 59°8 | 68-4 | 49-8 | 25-1 | 1141 | 18°6 

Che reraor | 149-53 50*| 60°3 | 69°3 | 50-2 | 23-9 | 115°6 | 16°6 
Eden 114959 107 ' 60°3 | 68-0 | 52-0 | 13-9 | 106-0 | 29°3 
Table-lands. 

entertield' Gwe... 29°05 | 15204 | 2,827 | 59°3 | 69°8 | 47-2 | 25-0 | 107-1 | 12-0 
nverell. oy ccccccss .| 29°48 | 151°10 | 1,980 | 60-1 | 7371 | 46-0 | 23°5 | 108°6 | 13°4 
Glen Innes ........ .| 29°48 | 151-44 | 3,518 | 58-4 | 69-2 | 46-1 | 26-1 | 107°3 | 14°4 
Bundarra ....| 30°14 | 151°10 | 2,000*| 59-9 | 69:4 | 48-0 | 23°9| 96°5 | 17°5 
Armidale....:..5...:s:s0+ 30°32 | 151-38 | 3,333 | 56°4 | 67:7 | 44°2 | 24-7 | 105°2 | 13°9 











* Approximate heights. 
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Table-lands—continued. 





oat Par 77s feet 3 
Eversleigh 30°34 | 151°40 | 3,576 | 55°6 
Walcha 31°02 | 151°35 | 3,386 | 53°8 | 
Goonoo Goonoo 31°20 | 150°54| 1,550 | 61°7 
Quirindi . 31°32 | 150°41 65°6 
Murrurundi 31°46); 150°51 5 | 60°4 
Cassilis 32°00 | 150-00 611 
Mudgee 32°35 | 149°35 
Orange 33°18 | 149-09 
Bathurst ... ....| 88°24 | 149°37 
.»..| 33°27 | 148°05 
Kurrajong 33°33.| 150°45 
Mount Victoria 33°36 | 150°15 
Katoomba 33°38} 150°18 
Carcoar ....| 33°41 | 149-14 
Springwood ..--| 33°43 | 150°34 
Woodford 33°44 | 150-24 
33°54) 148-45 
34°18 | 148°21 
Mittagong ...............| 34°27 | 150°30 
Moss: Vale 34°32.) 150°23 
Murrumburrah 34°32-| 148°23 
Crookwell 34°27 | 149°30 | 
34°45 | 149°45 
‘ 34°52) 148-56 
Lake:George .. 35°12.) 149°25 
Queanbeyan 35°20 | 149°15 | 
Kyamba 35°29 | 147-44 
Kaandra.........ceveseeee| O24 148°32 
36°12 | 149°09 | ¢ 
BonshalBs......0c00cersene 36°52 | 149-10 





| 
i 


ro) 


1023 
102°8 
105-0 
107°6 
107°3 | 
111-7 | 
114-4 
100°2 | 
112°5 | 
118°4 
99°5 
106-0 
100-0 
99°4 
104:8 
93°4 
116-1 
113-4 
104°6 
103°7 
106°1 
98°8 
111°0 
105°0 
105°0 | 
109°4 
116-0 
102°3 
107°0 
| 104-1 
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Western District, East of 146° East Longitude. 


re 29-29) 149°53) 680 | 69°1 | 80°8') 55-5 | 26°7 | 117-3 
Warialda,...............--| 29°35} 150°87 | 1,106 | 63:2 49°7 | 27-2] 117°7 
Bingara 150-37 |1,200* 63-8 | 50°3 | 26°6 | 116°6 
Brewarrina 146°54 | 430*| 68°7 | §2°8 | 27°7 | 122:3 
Walgett "02:1 14810 | 522 | 68-1) 53-2.| 25°3 | 118-4 

: 149°46| 697 | 67°0 52°3 | 28-1 | 118-9 
Gunnedah Fi 150°15| 874) 66°4 52°3 | 26°8 | 120°6 
Coonabarabran 3 149°18>| 1,710 | 60°0" 46°7 | 32°7 | 1115 
Cannonbar ‘22 | 147°23:). 5204 68°1 54°2 | 27°7 | 118°9 
14835, 8634 63-1.| 49-1 | 25:8:| 113-4 
Condobolin "12)| 147°14| 700*| 65-2 51+] | 26-1 | 111°3 
Marsdens 3°52| 147°38| 700*| 65°6 51-0 | 24-0 | 113-8 
Wagga Wagga 5°07 | 147°27| 615} 61-0 47:0 | 28-1 | 117°6 
Urana 35°20 | 146-20) 400) 62:5) 48°8 | 23°6 | 116-5 

36°06 | 147°00| 531 | 60-6 47°1 | 28-2 | 117°3 


* Approximate heights: + Kiandra— Lowest, 20°0° below zero. 
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METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 





Station. 


East longitude. 


South latitude. 


Altitude. 





W estecn District; West of 146° East Longitude. 








7 TET 


feet:.; ° ¥ 
Milparinka............... | 29:45 14152 1,000*| 68°3 | 82°7 | 53°6 | 28°0 119°8 | 
Bourke | 30°03 | 145°58 | 350.| 69°5 | 83°5 | 54°5 | 27-2 | 127°0 
Wilcannia | 31°31 | 143:23 | 246] 66-4 79°8 | 52- 28-9 -2| 120-8 
Cobar 31°32. } 145°50 803 ; 66°3.| 80°1 | 51°6 | 29-5) 118°7 
Mount Hope 32°56: 145°55.| 600*| 65-3 79° 24-0 | | 11771 
Wentworth 08 58 | 144 | 64:0 | 76°7 26°4 | 119°0 | 
Hay 34°30 | 144°56 ! 305 | 63'6 | 76°0 28°3 | 117°3 | 
Euston | 142-51 188*| 64° 
Deniliquin | 145-02 320) 61° 


33°4 | 124°8 | 
30-7 | 121-1 | 
Moama | 36° 4°5 320 | 62: 
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28°6 | 117°0'| 








* Approximate heights. 


The following table shows the average monthly meteorological con- 
ditions of t Sydney during the thirty-nine years ended 1897 :— 








} 
Atmospheric 


pressure Temperature. Rainfall. 





rainy | 
| 


of 


number 





Mean standard (in shade). 


Average monthly. 


Greatest monthly. 
Least monthly. 
e 





January 
February 
March .... 
April 

May . 


0-060 
07214 
0°541 
07120 
0-040 
0-083 
October .. 0°210 
November 5 ¢ | | 59- 6 | 30 0-200 
December | 29°752 | 69° Y 32” br, | “804 07453 


wuaegsee 
SSN RSAS 








Yearly averages, 
totals, and | | | 
extremes 30°062 | 29°868 33" 9" 5672 6571 49690 | 24°490 





| 
| 
| 
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GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 


HE geology of the colony has been ably treated by various learned 
scientists, and this work has been added to by the late Mr. C. 8. 
Wilkinson, Government Geologist, and by Mr. E. F. Pittman, his 
successor in that office. To the Rev. W. B. Clarke we are indebted 
for the first systematic classification of the various sedimentary forma- 
tions found in New South Wales. The original classification, however, 
has been somewhat modified, and the rocks, as they are now known, are 
classified as follow :— 


{ Recent. 


Post Tertiary Pleistocene. 


Cainozoic.. 


Miocene. 
Eocene. 


( 
{ Pliocene. 
Tertiary ...... 


Upper Cretaceous—Desert Sandstone. 
{ Cretaceous... tne Cretaceous—Rolling Downs Formation. 
Mesozoic ...4 Turassic. 
Wianamatta Shales. 
Hawkesbury Sandstones 


Narrabeen Shales. 


(Triassic—Hawkesbury Series 





( Upper Coal Measures. 
| Dempsey Beds. 

| Middle Coal Measures. 
| Upper Marine Series. 

| Lower Coal Measures. 

(Lower Marine Series. 


( Permo-Carboniferous 
| 


Paleozoic.. + Carboniferous. 
| Devonian. 
Upper Silurian. 
( Lower Silurian. 


Patmozoic PrEriop. 


Paleozoic rocks extend throughout almost the whole eastern portion 
of the colony, principally on the western watershed of the main Dividing 
Range, in the country where the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Aber- 
crombie Rivers rise. They appear on the eastern watershed, along part 
of the coast near Bateman’s Bay, and, striking inland, are found in the 
basin of the Clyde, and the upper valley of the Shoalhaven. In 1897, 
slates containing Lower Silurian fossils (graptolites) were found at two 
localities in New South Wales—on the border of Victoria, to the south 
and south-west of Delegete ; and at Myall Reefs, near Tomingley. 

The Upper Silurian rocks extend as far north as Mudgee, where they 
are overlain by the Permo-Carboniferous strata of the Hunter Valley, 
and by the belt of voleanic rocks extending along the Liverpool Range. 
They reappear farther north, in the upper valley of the Macleay River, 
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on the east slope, and in the basin of the Namoi, on the west of the 
Dividing Range. The Silurian rocks consist of sandstone, slate, and 
limestone, and exhibit evidence of metamorphism, particularly in the 
country around Bathurst and Hill End. Limestone beds, of considerable 
extent, are scattered throughout this formation. These are chiefly 
composed of crinoids and corals which outcrop prominently in the 
Wellington District, near Molong and Gulgong, at Tuena, and also in the 
Murrumbidgee District. In the limestone formations are found mag- 
nificent caves, such as the Wellington, Wombeyan, Fish River or Jenolan 
Caves, Bungonia and Abercrombie, the fame of which has spread 
even beyond the confines of Australia. The caves at Yarrangobilly, in 
the Kiandra district, are also very attractive. 

The Devonian rocks are well seen at Mount Lambie, near Rydal, 
where the late Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson measured a section of strata showing 
a thickness of not less than 10,000 feet. They also occur in the northern, 
southern, and western districts. 

The Carboniferous rocks.—The coal-bearing rocks are of three 
distinct systems, the first of which is, in all probability, of lower car- 
boniferous age. Two seams, the one 5 feet and the other 7 feet in 
thickness, occur near the top of this system, but the coal in both cases 
is full of bands, and otherwise too dirty to be of any economic value. 

The Permo-Carboniferous rocks.—The second system, known as 
the Permo-Carboniferous, contains many seams of workable coal, which 
have been developed in both New South Wales and Queensland. Pro- 
ductive coal measures occur in this system in three horizons in New 
South Wales: the first and lowest of these is the Greta (Stony Creek) 
series, the second the Tomago (East Maitland) series, and the last and 
uppermost the Newcastle series. The total thickness of this system 
and its associated strata at Newcastle is about 11,000 feet, containing a 
total thickness of about 150 feet of coal, without taking into account 
seams of less than 3 feet in thickness. Borings at Cremorne, a point on 
the northern margin of Sydney Harbour, as well as at Holt-Sutherland 
and Liverpool, have confirmed the anticipations of the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke and Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson as to the continuous extension of 
at least the upper or Newcastle series of coal-seams between Newcastle 
on the north and Bulli on the south. 


Mesozoic Periop. 


The 7riassie rocks.—The third system comprises the Clarence Carbon- 
iferous basin, and is of Mesozoic age. Professor David estimates the 
length of that part of it which contains the principal seams to be about 
65 miles from east to west, while its width is about 37 miles from north 
to south. The most remarkable beds in the Clarence basin are a series 
of massive whitish sandstones, which were considered by Mr. C. 8. 
Wilkinson to be the equivalents of the Hawkesbury sandstones, and 
were named by him “ The Middle Clarence Series,” occupying as they 
do an intermediate position between the upper and lower coal-beds of 
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the basin. None.of the seams in this coal-field has as yet been proved 
to be of commercial value. Professor David estimates the top seam‘to 
contain 1 foot 9 inches, out of a total thickness of 5:feet 74 inches, of 
coal fit for ordinary consumption, while the second.and third seams have 
not yet been sufficiently tested to allow of a definite opinion being 
formed of their value. It is probable, however, that even if the seams 
prove to be of insufficient thickness and purity to yield coal fit: for 
purposes of export, they may supply -sufficient coal of fair quality for 
local requirements, especially if it be washed in suitable machines, such 
as Liihrig’s. 

The Hawkesbury and Wianamatta series, which overlie the Carbon- 
iferous formation of that part of the country through which the Hawkes- 
bury and its principal tributaries flow, belong to the Mesozoic period. 
It is in this series that the wonderful gorges of the Blue Mountains, 
and the beautiful harbours of Port Jackson, Port Hacking, and Broken 
Bay, occur. The rocks consist of grey, purple, and chocolate :coloured 
shales, and yellowish-grey sandstones, and the maximum thickness of 
the strata is estimated at 1,700 feet. The Triassic rocks form the 
principal store-house of the artesian water supply of the north-western 
portion of the colony, where they underlie the Rolling Downs or Lower 
Cretaceous formation. Most of the deeper bores in this arid region 
obtain the bulk of their supply of water from the Triassic sandstones. 

The Wianamatta formation extends round Sydney, and covers a space 
in the shape of an irregular triangle, the angular points of whichrest:at 
Picton on the south, Richmond on the North, :and Sydney on the east. 
The beds are composed of fine sedimentary deposits of argillaceous shales, 
and are of comparatively little thickness. They appear to have been 
deposited in hollows worn by denudation out of the sandstone on which 
they directly rest. Neither the Narrabeen shales, nor the Hawkesbury 
sandstones, nor the Wianamatta shales contain any remarkable seams 
of coal. All three formations are intersected by dykes of dolerite, 
which have also intruded the underlying Permo-carboniferous ‘rocks, 
and where they have come in contact with the coal-seams, the latter 
have been converted into coke, sometimes to a thickness of 3 feet 
or more. 

Jurassic rocks have been recognised in only one locality in New South 
Wales, viz., on the Talbragar River, about twenty miles north of 
Gulgong, where they occupy a denuded hollow in the Hawkesbury 
sandstones. They are of small extent, and consist of yellowish shales 
containing numerous fish and plant remains. 

The Cretaceous formations occupy the north-western part of the colony 
extending from the Barwon westward towards the north-west corner. 
Water-bearing strata have been reached at depths varying from 89 feet 
to 2,070 feet, and large quantities of water have been obtained, though 
principally from the underlying Triassic sandstones. The existence of 
subterranean water throughout this extensive region has been practically 
demonstrated, and it remains for the settlers to avail themselves of the 
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stores with which nature has charged her reservoirs in the ages that 
have long since been counted out. The steps already taken in regard 
to utilising the artesian water are described below. 


























Catnozoic Perron. 

To this period belong the deposits covering the greater portion of the 
central and western districts of the colony. It therefore embraces the 
valleys of the great western rivers and their chief tributaries. The 
formation is, however, intersected by a broad broken belt, chiefly of 
Silurian rocks, extending across its centre, from the Bogan River towards 
the Great Barrier Range on the farther side of the Darling. Large 
patches of Devonian rocks are also met with in the same region. 
Making these deductions, the Post-Tertiary rocks cover more than one- 
third of the whole colony. The vast alluvial plains were formed during 
the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene periods. The alluvial deposits are of 
variable thickness, sometimes shallow ; but in the great plains, between 
the main rivers which intersect the country, the deposits are of very 
great depth. 

Igneous anD Mrtamorruic Rocks. 

The area oceupied by these rocks comprises one-eighth of the colony— 
the principal rocks belonging to the series consisting of varieties of 
granite, quartz-porphyry and felstone, diorite, basalt, and serpentine. 
Granite occurs for the most part in the northern and southern masses 
of the Great Dividing Range, but is found outcropping throughout 
the Silurian deposits, which cover so large a part of the centre of the 
colony. Diorite and basalt occur principally in the country between 
the Macleay and Manning Rivers, and on both slopes of the Liverpool 
Range, between the upper waters of the Namoi and Macleay. Serpentine 
is found scattered in different parts of the colony, chiefly at Gundagai, 
Bingara, Lucknow, Nundle, Yulgilbar on the Clarence River, and Port 
Macquarie. The granites, quartz-porphyries and felstones have been 
recognised as belonging to the Paleozoic age ; whilst the volcanic rocks, 
basalts, and others are chiefly contemporaneous with the tertiary series. 
At Kiama there is an immense development of interbedded basalt lavas 
and tuffs in the Permo-Carboniferous rocks. 















ARrusIAN WATER. 

Before actual boring operations proved that the belief was well 
founded, it had long been scientifically demonstrated that there was 
every probability of water being obtained in the Cretaceous formation 
which underlies the whole of the north-west portion of New South 
Wales—a region favoured with only a sparse rainfall; and from an 
examination which has lately been made of this formation occurring in 
the western and north-western portions of the colony, it is considered 
probable that the artesian water-bearing basin will be found to extend 
much farther south than it was previously supposed to do. It may, 
indeed, be yet found to extend approximately along the course of the lower 
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Darling, and possibly below the Tertiary rocks of the north-western 
portion of Victoria, and part of South Australia. 

It was not until 1879 that artesian boring was attempted in New 
South Wales. In that year operations were begun at Kallara, a station 
lying between Bourke and Wilcannia. The supply was tapped at a 
depth of 140 feet, and the effluent water rose to a height of 26 feet. 
In 1884 the Department of Mines put down its first bore in search of 
water, a small supply of which was reached at 89 feet. Since then 
much work has been done, both by the Government and by private 
enterprise. Recently an important discovery was made by the Govern- 
ment Geologist of the colony, namely, that artesian water is obtainable 
in other than Cretaceous rocks. This is borne out by paleontological 
evidence, and some of the most successful bores, such as those at 
Coonamble, Moree, Gil Gil (Moree to Boggabilla), and Euroka (Waigett 
to Coonamble) have pierced rocks of Triassic age, corresponding with 
the Ipswich coal-measures. 

On the 31st October, 1898, there were 68 completed Government 
bores, while 8 were in progress, and contracts had been let for others. 
Of those completed, there are 44 flowing, yielding a supply of approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 gallons per diem, and 17 from which a supply of 
750,000 gallons per diem can be pumped ; but in the remaining 7 bores 
the search for water suitable for drinking purposes has been unsuccessful. 
The deepest bore sunk in the colony is that at Dolgelly, on the road 
from Moree to Boggabilla, which is down 4,086 feet, yielding a flow of 
745,200 gallons per diem. The next in depth is the Bancanya bore, 
on the Silverton-Cobham Road, being 3,600 feet deep. The largest flow 
has been obtained at the Euroka bore, on the road from Walgett to 
Coonamble, which yields approximately 3,000,000 gallons per diem. 

The water from the Government bores, over and above that required 
for travelling stock and domestic use, is being used for irrigation 
purposes, and much has already been accomplished in this direction. 
At the Pera bore, 8 miles from Bourke, on the Wanaaring Road, an 
area of 68% acres has been reserved for an experimental farm. The 
remainder of the land has been cut up into 20-acre blocks, all of 
which have been let under the homestead selection provisions of the 
Crown Lands Act of 1895. Good results have attended the work 
of irrigation at. this place, as well as at other bores, especially those on 
the Bourke to Barringun Road. Farms will shortly be open at Moree 
bore, Woollabra bore (Moree to Narrabri), Tenandra bore (Warren to 
Coonamble), and Euroka bore (Walgett to Coonamble), where the land is 
being surveyed for special lease in small areas, to which water will be 
delivered from the bores by the Government. At each place a certain 
area will be reserved for experimental cultivation. Further reference to 
this subject will be found in the chapter on “Agricultural Production.” 

There are, in addition to the Government bores, 111 completed 
private bores, which yield an aggregate supply of 40,000,000 gallons 
per diem. 
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MAMMALS 


A the present time, mammals are represented in Australia by the 
Monotremes, the Marsupials, a dog, and many rats and bats, as well 
as by the marine aquatic animals—whales, seals, and the dugong. 

The Monotremes, which are confined to Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Guinea, comprise the duck-billed platypus (Ornithorhynchus 
anatinus) and the native poreupines (Kehidna and Proechidna). The 
platypus—-the “mallangong” and “tambrit” of the aboriginals— 
inhabits Australia and Tasmania, and is one of the most interesting 
animals known. The male is much larger than the female, and may be 
distinguished by the horny spur on the hind foot being of very large 
size. The total length of the male is 24 inches, while the female seldom 
exceeds 19 inches. In colour, the platypus is of a deep brown above, 
and of a greyish or yellowish white below, the fur being close and 
velvety. The muzzle is produced into a broad, flattened beak, which is 
covered during life with a delicate and sensitive skin ; the tail is well 
developed, broad and flattened; and the feet are modified into swimming 
organs, the five toes being extensively webbed ; while the teeth, which 
are unlike those of any other existing mammal, are shed early in life, 
their place being taken by a series of horny plates. As a mammal, the 
platypus is chiefly interesting because of the fact that it lays eggs. 
These are white in appearance ; usually two in number, although three 
and even four are sometimes laid at one time ; and in texture they are 
similar to the eggs produced by reptiles. When hatched, the naked and 
helpless young are nourished on their mother’s milk, as in the case of 
all mammals. The nest of the platypus is formed at the end of a burrow, 
which is reached by two openings—one above and the other below the 
surface of the water. 

The Echidnas are also egg-laying, but differ from the platypus in that 
the females carry their two eggs in a pouch, where they are hatched b 
the warmth of the body. The common echidna (£. aculeata) is 
characterised by having the fur thickly mingled with spines, which 
sometimes conceal the hair beneath. The muzzle is produced into a 
long cylindrical beak, which during no period is known to possess teeth ; 
it is admirably adapted to protect and assist the worm-like extensile 
tongue. The feet are stout, unwebbed, and furnished with five powerful 
claws. The tail is short and conical. Several species have been 
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described, but modern zoologists are inclined to consider them as 
geographical varieties. Regarded thus, the echidna ranges from south- 
eastern New Guinea, throughout Australia, to Tasmania. Those echidnas 
which are generically named Proechidna are distinguished by possessing 
only three toes on each foot, and by having a much curved beak of 
great length. Two species are known, both of which are confined to 
New Guinea. 

The marsupials, to which class belong the great majority of Australian 
mammals, are distinguished by the young being produced in an extremely 
imperfect state of development, and nurtured frequently in an abdomi- 
nal pouch for a lengthy period. In bush districts it js a common belief 
that the young are produced on the teat; this, however, is quite 
erroneous, for they are born in the usual manner and afterwards applied 
to the teat by the mother. Australia is the great home of the marsu- 
pials, but they also occur in Tasmania and New Guinea, and have over- 
flown into neighbouring islands. In America marsupials are also found, 
but there they are represented by a single family—the Didelphyide. 
The habits and conditions assumed by the marsupials are very varied. 
‘They are divided into seven families, namely, the Wacropodide, Phalan- 
geride, and Phascolomyide, constituting the sub-order of Diprotodonts, 
so named from the fact that the animals included possess only two front 
teeth in the lower jaw ; and the Peramelide, Dasyuride, Notoryctide, 
and Didelphyide, constituting the sub-order of Polyprotodonts, distin- 


guished by having six or more such teeth. 


1. Macropodide.—This family includes the kangaroos, wallabys, tree 
kangaroos, and rat kangaroos. The kangaroos are so well known that 
they do not require more than a passing notice. They vary in size from 
the great grey kangaroo (Macropus giganteus), as large as a man, to the 
little musk kangaroo (Hypsiprymnodon moschatus), which can easily be 
concealed in the pocket. Their hind limbs are very long, and progres- 
sion is chiefly effected by hopping, the long tail meanwhile acting as a 
balancer. The tree kangaroos of Queensland and New Guinea are 
among the most notable of the family, climbing tall trees, even to the 
most slender branches. ‘Less frequently observed upon the ground than 
the others, their limbs are more equal in length. 


2. Phalangeride.—Under this name are included the Australian 
opossums, the flying opossums, the flying mouse (one of the smallest 
marsupials), and the clumsy native bear—all tolerably well-known forms. 


3. Phascolomyide.—The wombats, of which there are three species, 
are heavily-made, short-limbed animals. They excavate huge burrows 
in the ground, and feed upon grass and other herbage. They inhabit 
Australia and Tasmania. 

4. Peramelide.—The bandicoots, found in Australia and New Guinea, 
are assigned to three genera—Peragale, Perameles, and Cheropus. 
Members of the first-named are known as rabbit bandicoots, or beilbys ; 
while the second genus includes the true bandicoots, whose form and 
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habits are sufficiently well known. The pig-footed bandicoot (Cheropus 
castanotis) is generically separated on account of the unique and peculiar 
structure of the four feet, which have a striking resemblance to those 
of the pig. 


9. Dasyuridw.—tThe animals included in this family are the marsu- 
pial carnivora, so to speak, and are familiar as native cats (Dasyurvs) 
and pouched mice (Phascologale and Sminthopsis). These forms occur 
in Tasmania, New Guinea, and adjacent islands, as well asin Australia. 
The most formidable of the group are the Tasmanian tiger or wolf 
(Thylacinus cynocephalus)and the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus wrsinus), 
which are confined at the present day to the colony indicated. 


6. Notoryctide.—The recent finding of a mole-like animal in Australia 
is one of the most interesting discoveries of the day. The marsupial 
mole is in no way connected with the European mole, but nevertheless 
has acquired many similar habits—affording a valuable lesson in 
parallelism in development. It is known only from central South 
Australia, 


7. Didelphyide.—These are the true opossums, and being confined to 
America, need not be further mentioned here. 


Dogs and seals form the carnivora of Australia. The dog family 
(Canide) is represented by the dingo, or native dog (Canis dingo), 
called by the aboriginals “worregal”; dingo being only the aboriginal 
name for the domestic dog introduced by Europeans. The native dog 
is found in all parts of the Australian mainland, and will inbreed with 
the domestic dog, crosses being common throughout the settlements. It 
is questionable whether the dingo is indigenous, or whether it has been 
introduced from abroad. It was undoubtedly acclimatised before the 
arrival of the first white settlers. The dingo does not bark, its temper 
is intractable, and it works great havoc among the flocks of the settlers. 


The fodentia finds representatives in many species of native rats, the 
more typical ones of which belong to the genus Jfus, and the Jerboa-like 
forms to the genus Conilurus. The familiar water rat is known as 
Hydromys chrysogaster. 

The Chiroptera are well in evidence, and include the flying-foxes and 
many insectivorous bats. The common flying-fox (Pteropus poliocephalus) 
is met with in the brush lands, but it haunts the neighbourhood of 
towns during the fruit season, making great depredations among the 
orchards and gardens. 

Of seals (Pinnipedia), the species found off the coast of New South 
Wales are the Australian sea bear or eared seal (Otaria Forsteri), and 
the sea leopard (Ogmorhinus leptonyz), the former being a sociable and 
the latter a solitary species, 

Among other mammals belonging to New South Wales, or found 
contiguous to its coasts, are representatives of the orders Cetacea and 
Sirenia, the first comprising whales, porpoises, and dolphins; and the 
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second, manatees and dugongs. Whales have always haunted the 
coasts of the colony, and formerly a brisk trade was carried on in oil and 
whalebone, Twofold Bay, about 208 miles south of Sydney, being the 
chief seat of the industry. Among the whalebone-whales which inhabit 
our waters may be mentioned the Southern right whale(Balana australis), 
the pigmy whale (Neobalena marginata), and the Sulphur-bottom 
(Balenoptera Huttoni) ; while of sperm whales there are the gigantic 
Physeter macrocephalus, Mesoplodon Layardi, and Kogia breviceps. The 
dolphin of our waters, commonly called “porpoise,” is not distinguish- 
able from the common and cosmopolitan form, Delphinus delphis. The 
order Sirenia is represented by the dugong (Halicore dugong), but it is 
now seldom seen south of Moreton Bay. Its flesh is highly valued by 
the natives, and its oil is a good substitute for cod-liver oil. 


Besides those already mentioned, geological research has brought to 
light the remains of numerous extinct species of gigantic mammalia. 
The largest fossil marsupial, the Diprotodon australis, an herbivorous 
monster, was as large as the rhinoceros, and related to the native bear 
or the wombat. Its bones have been found distributed generally 
throughout eastern and southern Australia. Fossil remains of another 
large marsupial, the Vototheriwm, named by the late W. 8. Macleay the 
Zygomaturus, have also been found, as well as of a member of the family 
of the Phascolomyide, or wombats, and of a marsupial rodent-like animal, 
named the Sceparnodon. Jn the bone-breccia of the Wellington Valley 
Caves were found the bones of gigantic kangaroos (Macropus titan), which 
have been placed in the genera Palorchestes, Procoptodon, Protemnodon, 
and Sthenurus ; besides those of the Zhylacoleo carnifer and the true 
Thylacinus. The Wellington Valley Caves have also yielded fossil 
remains of a “porcupine” (Zchidna) and a platypus (Ornithorhynchus), 
belonging to the order Monotremata. 


REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS. 


First among the reptiles may be mentioned the snakes. Although 
there are very many species of both venomous and harmless snakes, 
yet there are only about five which are actually harmful. The deadly 
snakes of the colony are as follow :— 


1. The black snake—Pseudechis porphyrvacus. 

2. The brown snake—Diemenia textilis. 

3. The tiger or brown-banded snake—Wotechis scutatus. 
. The superb or copper-headed snake—Denisonia superba. 
. The death adder—<Acanthophis antarctica. 


To these should be added several sea snakes not infrequently found 
on the coast. Nearly all of these are highly venomous. 
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The largest of the harmless species are true pythons, known as the 
diamond and carpet snakes (Python spilotes). -Of tree snakes the com- 
monest is Dendrophis punctulatus. 


Lizards may be said to swarm. The goanas, of which the Varanus 
varius attains a length of 6 feet or more, are the largest kind. Other 
familiar forms are the blue-tongued lizards (Viliqua scincoides and 
L. nigro-lutea), the Jew-lizard (Amphibolurus barbatus), the water lizard 
(Physignathus Lesueurit), and the spiny lizard (Hyernia Cunningham). 
The best-known gecko is the rock gecko (Gymnodactylus platurus), a 
harmless, though curious, little creature, much feared by those ignorant 
of its nature. 


The tortoises are semiaquatic, and belong to the genera Chelodina 
and Emydura, Although two species of crocodile frequent the rivers 
of Queensland, they are fortunately absent on the New South Wales 
side of the, border. 


Of Batrachians, there are neither newts nor salamanders on the 
continent, but of frogs there is an immense choice, the tree frogs (Hyla) 
and the swamp frogs (Limnodynastes) being the most familiar forms. 


Birps. 


Hew countries can boast of a greater variety of beautiful birds than 
New South Wales, all the more important orders and families of the 
class Aves being represented in the fauna of the colony. In the 
Australian continent and the adjacent islands no less than 770 species 
of birds have been discovered, some of which are especially interesting, 
and among these may be mentioned the lyre-bird (Menura superba), the 
satin bower-bird (Péilonorhynchus violaceus), the fawn-breasted bower- 
bird (Chlamydodera cerviniventris), and the tooth-billed bower-builder 
(Scenopeus dentirostris) ; the mound-building malleefowl (Lipoa ocellata), 
the mound-building brush-fowl (Zaiegallus Lathami), and the collared 
plain-wanderer (Pedionomus torquatus). Many of the Australian birds, 
besides being beautifully plumaged, are no mean songsters, and others 
again are possessed of remarkable powers of mimicry and ventriloquism. 


The order Accipitres is well represented in New South Wales, twenty- 
six out of the twenty-eight species inhabiting Australia being found in 
the colony. The largest of all our birds of prey is the wedge-tailed eagle 
(Aquila awdax). In many parts of the colony this fine bird is included 
in the list of noxious animals and birds, in consequence of the destruction 
which it causes amongst lambs, but in the dingo and rabbit infested 
districts it is protected by land-owners on account of the effectual service 
which it renders in keeping these pests in check. Another useful bird 
is the black-breasted kite ((ypoictinia melanosternon), frequenting the 
inland districts. As many as thirty rabbit skulls have been found under 
a nest of a pair of these birds containing young. The white-bellied sea 
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eagle (Tulietus leucogaster) and the white-headed osprey (Pandion 
leucocephalus) frequent the bays and inlets of our coast, while several 
species of hawks, eagles, harriers, kites, and a kestrel are found inland. 
The sub-order Striges, or nocturnal birds of prey, is represented by eight 
species. Chief among these are the great owl of the brushes (Athene 
strenua) and the sooty owl (Strix tenebricosa), found in the coastal 
districts. 

The order Psittaci is especially numerous, and includes many beautiful 
species cf cockatoos, parrots, parrakeets, and lorikeets. Among the 
larger species are the white and black cockatoos, yellow and pink 
crested ; and the grey pink-crested gallah. The parrot family is also 
especially strong, some of the most notable members being the love-birds 
(Melopsittacus undulatus), the green parrot, and many kinds of lories, 
all gorgeously plumaged. 

The order Picariz, which embraces swifts, kingfishers, cuckoos, etc., 
includes one very remarkable specimen, viz., the great kingfisher, goburra, 
or laughing-jackass, so called from its extraordinary mocking laugh. It 
is one of the most valuable of birds, being the determined enemy and 
persistent destroyer of small reptiles. ‘The mopoke, or boobook owl 
(Podargus strigoides), is also a characteristic member of this order, 
which includes the owlet night-jar, the dollar bird, and several species 
of kingfishers. 

The order Passeres comprises swallows, crows, rifle-birds, honey-eaters, 
finches, pittas, etc. This is the largest order, of birds in Australia ; 
and the finest, if not the most beautiful, family is the Menuride. New 
South Wales possesses a handsome species of this remarkable Australian 
bird, called from the shape of its tail the lyre-bird (Menura superba). It 
is to be found chiefly in the fern gullies and brush-forests of the colony. 
To the order Passeres belong also the crow-shrikes of the genera Cracticus 
and Gymmnorhina, the beautifully-plumaged regent birds (Sericulus 
melinus), whip-birds (Psophodes crepitans), swallows, martins, diamond 
birds, fly-catchers, fan-tails, wedge-bills, thick-heads, robins—red-capped, 
red-breasted, and yellow ; “superb warblers,” emu-wrens, meadow 
pipits, bristle-birds, grass, crimson, and painted finches ; pittas, ground- 
thrushes, bower-builders, cat-birds, rock-warblers, and honey-eaters 
(Meliphagide). Worthy of special notice in this large order of birds 
are the bower-builders. Three species of these extraordinary and 
interesting birds are found in the colony. The brilliantly-plumaged 
regent-bird (Sericulus melinus), which forms the most primitive bower 
or playing-place, frequents the dense coastal brushes of the northern 
rivers; the satin bower-bird (Ptilonorhynchus violaceus), is found in 
the scrubs and mountain-ranges of eastern New South Wales ; and the 
spotted bower-bird (Chlamydodera maculata), inhabits the grassy plains 
and lightly-timbered country inland. Scattered about the entrances to 
the bowers of the last two species are pieces of bleached bone, land 
shells, bright feathers, bits of looking-glass, coins, or any bright object 
which the birds may pick up in the bush. 
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The order Columbe is largely represented in the colony, especially in 
the great primeval forests of the coast districts. In the cedar brushes 
of the Liverpool Range white-headed fruit pigeons are very numerous ; 
and in the brush-forests of the Clarence, the Richmond, the Macleay, 
and Illawarra, the top-knot and large-tailed pigeons, and the wonga- 
wonga (Leucosarcia preata), so prized for its large size and the w hite- 
ness and delicacy of its flesh, are very plentiful. The bronze-winged 
pigeon (Phaps chalcoptera), i is common to almost all parts of the colony. 
Several species of these hirds are remarkable for their beautiful 
plumage, their size, and the excellence of their flesh. One of the finest 
species, the partridge bronze-winged pigeon (Geophaps scripta), is found 
almost exclusively in the plains of the interior. Doves are also numerous, 
and most of the species are extremely delicate and beautiful. The little 
turtle-dove of the inland districts (Geopelia cuneata) is the prettiest 
specimen of this family. 


The game birds found in the colony belong to the orders Galline: 
and Hemipodii. The former is represented by the wattled talegallus 
(Talegallus Lathami), found in the northern coastal scrubs and contiguous 
mountain ranges, and the mallee fowl (Zipoa ocellata), inhabiting the 
inland districts. Both of these birds belong to the family Wegapodvide ; 
they are mound-raising birds, and deposit their eggs in a scraped-up 
heap of leaves, decaying vegetable matter, and sand. To this order also 
belong the stubble quail (Coturnix pectoralis), the swamp quail (Synotcus 
custralis), and the king quail (Lxcalfatoria lineata), the last-named 
species being probably the smallest game bird in the world. The order 
Hemipodii, “which by some authorities is included in the Gallina, is 
represented by four species of turnix, commonly known as quail, and 
the remarkable collared plain w anderer (Pedionomus torquatus). 


The order Grallatores includes many genera, and to it belongs the 
Australian bustard, commonly known as the Plain turkey (Hupodotis 
australis), as well as the waders, such as stilts, water-crakes, ibises, 
dotterels, gallinules, spoon-bills, herons, bitterns, and many others. 

Among water-birds, Natatores, are enormous numbers of wild-fowl of 
all descriptions, ducks, geese, grebes, as well as black swans. The 
latter is essentially an Australian bird, and may be met with in all 
parts of the continent. The order embraces, also, the large and very 
varied species of sea-birds frequenting the coast, such, fur instance, as 
albatrosses, gulls, petrels, and cormorants. 

The order Struthiones, or running birds, is represented by the emu 
(Dromaius nove-hollandi«), the largest bird in this part of the globe, 
and one, unfortunately, rapidly being exterminated. 

Besides the birds mentioned above, there are others of perhaps 
less note, but uumerous, and frequently very beautiful. They are 
all admirably described and depicted in the celebrated work of Mr. 
Gould, which occupies a high rank amongst the scientific publications of 
the century. 
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FISHES. 


According to the late Rey. J. E. Tenison-Woods, 8.J., no less than sixty 
different families of fishes, comprising 348 species, frequent the waters 
of New South Wales. These are enumerated in the subjoined table :— 


No. of No. of 


Name of family. Name of family 


species. “ 4 | species. 


Percidee Ophiocephalidie 
Squamipinnes ...............) 4 Trachypteride 
Nandidz - g Pomecentridx 
Mullide ... oe 5 Labride 
Sparide .. a3 Gadopside 
Cirrhitide ......... of || Gadide.. .. 
Scorpzenidee Pleuronectids 
Teuthididze Siluriide .... 
Berycide ... Scopelidx 
Kurtidee Salmonide 
Polynemide Galaxiide........ 
Scienidee Scombresocide 
Xiphiide ... Clupeidee 
Trichiurid: Chirocentride.. 
Acronuride Symbrachide ........ 
Carangidie Mureenidee 
Cyttide Syngnathide 
Cory phenide Sclerodermi............... 
Scombride .. Gymnodontes 
Trachinidee .. Carcharidee 
Batrachide . Lamnida 
Pediculati Seyllidee 
Cottide Cestraciontidz 
Cataphracti .. Spinacidee 
Gobiidee Rhinidee 
Blenniidze Pristiophoride 
Sphyrenide Rhinobatide 
Atherinidee Trygonidee 
Mugilide Torpedinide 
Fistularide ... Raiidee 
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The edible fishes comprise 105 different species ; amongst the best 
known may be mentioned : 

The schnapper (Pagrus unicolor), the most valuable of all Australian 
fishes, is found along the whole extent of the coast, and is very abun- 
dant. It is a deep-water fish, found generally near rocky points or 
reefs running out into the sea. The schnappers “school,” as it is 
termed, during the summer months, and are then most plentiful. The 
young fish, known as red bream, frequents the harbours and estuaries 
of the coast, but is never found in shallow water. The schnapper is 
caught by the hook, which it takes freely, as it will attack almost any 
bait. Itsometimes attains a ver y large size, weighing as much as 30 hb. 
The fish cures well, and is said to be equal to the finest cod, and is in 
every respect superior to ling. 
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The nannigai is a deep-water fish, caught with the hook, and ranks 
high in public estimation as an edible fish. The supply is not large, as 
the fish is not specially sought after, being chiefly obtained by fishermen 
in search of schnapper. The nannigai is scientifically interesting as one 
of the oldest forms of bony-fishes now surviving. 

The black rock-cod is considered one of the best of Australian fish, 
and is also a deep-water fish, never captured by the net. It grows to 
a great size, specimens from 35 Ib. to 40 ib. being not uncommon, whilst 
fish weighing over 100 tb. are met with in the markets. It is found 
more abundantly in the warmer waters of the north of the colony, 
where, as a rule, it attains larger proportions than to the southward of 
Sydney. In the vicinity of the islands lying off the New South Wales 
coast—the Seal Rocks, Solitaries, Elizabeth Reef, and Lord Howe 
Tsland—the black rock-cod may be taken in almost any quantity, and 
of the largest size. 

A fish of great size and beauty, known in Australia as the salmon, is 
found off the coast in prodigious quantities. It has no affinity whatever 
to the true salmon, and is inferior as an article of food. 

The flat-head, a fine fish, of which there are several varieties, is 
captured both by the hook and net. It is of excellent quality, and ranks 
high amongst New South Wales fishes. 


There are four species of whiting found in these waters. The common 
sand-whiting and the trumpeter-whiting are both very abundant, but 
the other two species are more rare. The sand-whiting is perhaps the 
fish most in demand in the metropolitan markets, where it is to be 
obtained all the year round. 

The jew-fish is the largest edible fish found on the New South Wales 
coast, attaining sometimes a length of 5 feet. It is found at all seasons, 
but most frequently during summer. The teraglin is of the same family 
as the jew-fish, though it does not reach an equal size. The air bladder 
is large and of excellent quality, being of great value for the making of 
isinglass. 

The mackerel is obtained in enbrmous quantities off the coast, and 
sometimes even in the harbours. It isa good fish when eaten fresh, but 
it decomposes rapidly. 

The family of Mugilidee, or mullets, is well represented in Australian 
waters. The sea mullet is a large fish, often attaining a length of 2 feet, 
and a weight of 8 lb. It is regarded by some ROR rR as unsur passed 
in 7 oleee and delicacy of je our by any fish in the world; and it 
visits these shores in countless numbers in the season when it is in the 
best condition. When young the fish keeps entirely to the creeks and 
lakes, where it increases in size very rapidly, but when full- grown it 
seeks the open waters. 

There are four species of gar-fish found on the New South Wales 
coast. The Sydney gar-fish is very abundant, especially towards the end 
of summer, making its appearance in shoals, sometimes of enormous 
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size. The river gar-fish is even of better qu: ality than the last mentioned, 
but itis not so plentiful as formerly. The other species are seldom met 
with. There are numerous other varieties of fishes found in the waters 
of New South Wales, many of which are very valuable as articles of 
tood, but for the most part they are neither so numerous nor so easily 
obtained as those referred to. 


Destructive fishes are by no means rare, the shark family being 
largely represented, not only in the deep sea, off the coast, but even in 
the harbours. The shark is not, however, absolutely v valueless. The 
fins find a ready sale in the Chinese markets ; the skin also has some 
commercial value ; while from the liver is extracted a large quantity 
valuable oil, equal in every respect to cod-liver oil. 

Several varieties of fishes which have long disappeared from other 
parts of the world are still represented in New South Wales. Amongst 
these is the cestracion, or Port Jackson shark, whose teeth resemble 
those of the fossil acrodis found in the mesozoic deposits. 


During the season the Australian waters teem with herrings, the 
season of immigration being the last six months of the year. There are 
four species, but two only are of commercial importance, though a more 
accurate knowledge of the composition of the shoals might lead to the 
discovery of other valuable species. The most valuable of this family 
of fishes is the pilchard. The Australian pilchard in a fresh state is 
equal in excellence to the Atlantic pilchard, and there is every reason 
to suppose that it can be obtained in quantities sufficient to enable 
competition to be entered into with the bloater and sardine of Europe. 
The maray also pass northward at the same time as the pilchard, and in 
like prodigious numbers, but both species keep well away from the 
shore. ; 

The rivers of the colony produce some most excellent specimens of 
fresh-water fish. The Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling 
are the most plentifully stocked, the Murray cod (Oligorus Mitchell), 
being perhaps the most highly esteemed of their fishes. Another fish 
of the same species is the Oligorus Macquariensis, which is to be met 
with in the upper branches of the Clarence. Specimens of both these 

varieties of fresh-water cod have been found weighing as much as 
100 lb. The silver perch, and several kinds of the Percide family, so 
nighly prized for their delicacy, are plentiful in the rivers. In the 
Richmond River the cat-fish (Copidoglanis tandanus) is very common, 
whilst herrings and mullet are caught in almost all the eastern rivers 
of the colony. : 

Little systematic attempt has yet been made to acclimatise European 

varieties of edible fishes, although success would most probably attend 
any efforts in this direction, every difficulty having been overcome in 
Victoria, New Zeaiand, and Tasmania. Large quantities of trout ova 
have been distributed in various localities, including the Prospect 
Reservoir. 











THE AUSTRALIAN OYSTER. 


Mo Liusca. 


The first of local shell-fish in economic interest is the oyster. Two 
kinds occur on the coast of New South Wales—a large one, considered 
to be a form of the English oyster (Ostrea edulis) ), and popularly 1 known 
as the mud oyster ; and a smaller sort, the rock oyster (O. glomerata). 


The mud oyster reaches in Sydney the northern limit of its range, 
and fails to attain here to the luxuriant growth which it exhibits in 
cooler climates. The prolific beds of Stewart's Island, New Zealand, 
furnish a He proportion of the supply of mud oysters for the Aus- 
tralian markets. This oyster prefers deep and inuddy places, where it 
may attain a length of 8 inches. Nowhere is it now abundant, and, 
indeed, it seems to be approaching extinction. The blacks formerly 
feasted upon it, but connoisseurs of the superior race disparage it as 
large and coarse. 


Unlike the mud oyster, the rock oyster is well suited to cultivation. 
In Southern Gacecsland: favoured alike by more congenial climate, 
extensive tracts of shoal and sheltered water, and appropriate legislation, 
the cultivation of this species has been most successful. The beds in 
Moreton Bay supply not only the local demand, but also the require- 
ments of the southern capitals. Though falling short of the perfection 
reached by the cultivation of the Bay of Biscay and the New York 
coast, the ‘management of the Queensland oyster-beds excels that of any 
other Australian fishery. When accurate details of the mode of breeding 
of the rock oyster shall have been found by exact scientific inquiry, 
a further impetus will be given to this flourishing industry. At present 
all that is known is that in its habits the Australian rock oyster differs 
altogether from the English and American kinds. Tneidentally, it may 
be remarked that the English oyster cannot be consumed in May, June, 
July, and August, but the Pacific oyster is in season all the year round. 
From the chapter on “ Fisheries” it will be seen that large quantities 
of oysters are imported into the colony every year, and it is evident, 
therefore, that the local market will afford ample support to the 
cultivators of the bays and deltas of northern New South Wales. The 
obstacles to success are floods and shifting sandbanks, and the depre- 
dations of boring worms and whelks ; while among the advantages of 
this lucrative occupation are the quickness of returns and the smallness 
of capital required. 


Quantities of spat are thrown off at various times, but especially 
heavy falls occur in the spring, after which the rocks between tide-marks 
may be literally plastered with young shells of the size of a shilling. 
The great majority of these perish ; those surviving reach maturity in 
about twelve months, and probably increase in size for two or three 
years. When adult, their length is about 3 inches. Typically, they 
have sharply-waved, black-purple edges. Form and colour, however, 
are so altered by environment that specimens from different situations 
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have been given different names. That they are really one kind is, 
however, proved by taking a young purple ‘and crumple-edged shell 
from a position on rocks washed by waves, and placing it on a zostera 
flat in calm water. Here it develops a thin, white, smooth and 
large shell; so that one shell may show one form at one end and 
another at the other, the line of junction marking the period of trans- 
ference. 


No shell-fish other than oysters are regularly consumed in New South 
Wales, the Australian inheriting and accentuating the British distaste 
for such small game. Occasionally, however, there are exposed for sale 
at the Sydney fish market the whelk (Potamides ebeninum) and the 
cockle (Area trapezia), the former being cooked, and the latter eaten 
either cooked or raw. Both the whelk and the cockle are used as bait, 
but neither is at all like its English namesake. Probably their use as 
food is restricted to the Greek and Italian element of the Sydney 
population. The mutton fish, or “abalone” of Californian markets 
(Haliotis naevosa), is consumed by the Chinese, who, it is said, also 
collect it for export ; but the ordinary citizen is unacquainted with it. 
The “ugarie,” commonly miscalled by Sydney anglers by the Maori 
name of pipi” (Donax deltoides), is frequently used for bait, rarely 
for food. As an article of diet, various squid (Sepia cultrata, S. mestus, 
&e.) are left to the foreign and coloured of the local seafaring population, 
but as bait their good qualities are better appreciated. The beaches of 
New South Wales are not rich in ornamental shells, but the exquisite 
and rare “ king-cockle” (Trigonia Lamarchii) from Sydney Harbour is a 
valued gem, and, as a brooch, may often be seen worn. 





Of pests in this division of natural history, the local species of ship- 
worm, the “cobra” (Zeredo Saulii), has wrought great damage amongst 
shipping, wharves, and piers. It isa far larger and more destructive 
species than any occurring in European waters. In gardens, the 
common European snail, the “limacon” dear to the French epicure (Helix 
aspersa), has now obtained a firm footing, and ravages flowers and 
vegetables alike. 


CRUSTACEA. 








The crustacean fauna of New South Wales is extremely rich in 
species, but only about twelve kinds are used as an article of diet. Of 
these, six are fairly common and highly esteemed as food, and are as 
follow 

Common Swimming Crab (Neptunus pelagicus, Linn.).—This is the 
commonest crab offered for sale in Sydney. It often attains a weight 
of 2 or 3 lb., and is always in great demand, finding a ready sale at 
prices varying from 3d. to 9d. each. The principal supplies are obtained 
in Sydney Harbour, and from Botany Bay. The shell or carapace of 
this species is very broad, and ornamented on the front edge with 
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twenty-four spines. Six of these are situated between the eyes, and 
nine on each side, the last being much larger than the others. 

Swimming Crab (Goniosoma crucifera, Fabr.).—This species is not 
common, although it may be seen exposed for sale in large numbers 
during some months of the year. It attains to a size slightly exceeding 
the preceding species. The claws are shorter, stouter, and the spines on 
the arms large, compressed, and tooth-like. The front edge of the shell 
is armed with twenty spines—six on each side and eight between the 
eyes. The colour is “ reddish, with yellowish spots and bands, of which 
the middle one represents a cross. 

Mangrove Crab (Seylla serrata, Forsk.).—This is the largest and most 
valuable crab obtained on our coast. U nfortunately, it is not common ; 
still, a fairly large number have been exposed for ‘sale during the last. 
few years. The price ranges from’ 1s. to 2s. 6d. each. The main 
supplies are obtained from “Botany Bay. In this species the claws are 
very large ; the front edge of the shell is armed with twenty-four nearly 
equal spines ; and the back of the shell is convex and smooth. The 
colour of the mangrove crab when alive is olive-brown. It inhahits 
deep holes in the mud, and comes out at low tide to feed. 

Sydney Craw-fish (Palinurus Hiigelii, Heller).—The craw-fish, or 
lobster (as it is usually called), is very abundant along the whole goast- 
line, but the chief supplies are obtained at Port Stephens. It is by far 
the largest and most valuable of all the crustaceans of New South 
Wales, often attaining to 8 or 10 1b. in weight. Between four and five 
thousand dozen are sold annually in the wholesale markets et prices 
varying from ls. to 20s. per dozen. 

A second species is often seen offered for sale—the ‘“ Southern Craw- 
fish” (Palinurus Lelandit), which is equal to the Sydney craw-fish as an 
article of food, although usually much smaller. It may readily be 
distinguished by the highly-sculptured segments of the abdomen, and 
by the numerous hairs surrounding the bases of the spines. 

River Cray-fish (Astacopsis serratus, Shaw).—The cray-fish is seldom 
offered for sale in Sydney, but it is much used as food along the banks 
of the inland rivers. These crustaceans often attain to a foot or more 
in length, and are highly prized in the winter season, when they are in 
their best condition. 

Common or Sand Prawn (Penaeus canaliculatus, Olivier),—The 
common prawn is obtained in large quantities during the greater part 
of the year, but in midwinter there is at times a falling-off in the supply, 
and prices rise accordingly. In addition to the demand for consumption 
as food, this prawn is much used as bait, and frequently fetches very 
high prices in times of scarcity. Large specimens often reach 8 or > 
inches in length. The principal supplies are obtained from Sydney 
Harbour, Botany, and Cape Hawke. The species may be recognised by 
the deep grooves which extend along each side of the beak or rostrum 
to the hinder margin of the carapace, and. by the rostrum, which is 
armed above with ten or twelve spines and with one below. 
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Tiger Prawn (Penaeus monodon, Fabr.).—The tiger prawn is a species 
which appears to frequent the coast at irregular intervals. Occ asionally 
it is captur ed in abundance in Sydney Harbour and at Botany. This 

species may be readily identified by ‘the numerous dark-coloured cross- 
bands on the body and by the rostrum or beak, which has six or eight 
teeth above and three or four below. 

River Prawn (Penaeus Macleayi, Haswell).—The river prawn is not 
so large as the two preceding species, seldom exceeding 4 or 5 inches in 
lengtit It is, however, very abundant, and appears to be obtainable 
during the whole of the year. The rostrum of this species has five or 
six teeth Above, but none below—a characteristic which enables it to be 
easily distinguished from other forms. 





FLORA. 


HE vegetation of New South Wales is both extensive and varied as 
regards species. The flowering plants and vascular cryptogams 
(ferns and lycopods) of the colony—the indigenous species of which 
number approximately 3,400, without taking cognisance of a large 
number of varieties—have chiefly engaged the attention of botanists. 
Knowledge in regard to the Thallophytes (Alga, fungi, and lichens), and 
of the Bryophytes (Hepatice, or Liverworts, and mosses) is still very 
imperfect, but is being added to almost daily. Approximately there 
have been enumerated— 


200 

Fungi (from the microscopic fungi, such as rusts, to the 
large fungi, weighing several pounds) 500 
ACh en Severs cecscssesiee vase sen siel sane sotceransoee siewas O00 
Liverworts .. 100 
MOSSES Merracnestesscascenertaconccmetecmnseesatesiceseardsenesiscennoasaanves 260 


So that the total number of indigenous plants recorded is about 4,760. 
In addition to these, a large number, both of useful plants and of weeds, 
have been introduced, some of which have, to a considerable extent, 
displaced the indigenous vegetation. 


Exclusive of cellular cryptogams, there are about 130 natural 
orders of plants represented in the indigenous flora of New South 
Wales. The orders with the largest numbers of representatives, so far 
as they have been ascertained, are given below. The figures are 
approximate, as the numbers are frequently being added to :— 


(a) Dicotyledons— 
1. Rutacee (Boronia family) 


2. Leguminoser (including 110 Acacias or Wattles, the 
Australian genus containing the largest number 
OL BPECIES) <.c-c.ccessscccwesecasetcarenneaseactseersaesaacste 


. Myrtacee (Myrtle family, including the genus 
Eucalyptus, the Australian genus containing the 
largest number (60) of individuals) 


Composite (Daisy family) 
Epacridee (Epacris family) 
. Chenopodiacee: (Salt-bush family) 
. Proteacee (Waratah family) 
. Euphorbiacee (Euphorbia family) ...... a seaee manatee 











(b) Monocotyledons— 
9: Orchidew: (Orchid family) -.2.-21....ccescsseseeeessccssas 140 
10. Liliacew (Lily family) .. 70 
ll. Cyperacee (Sedges).. 
12. Graminee (Grasses) 





































(c) Acotyledons— 
Poh Miueces: (Mearns). c.ssccorercctssncsreecseecaeanortovececsiteest 135 


Many of the indigenous plants are of special interest for botanical or 
horticultural reasons, but as the majority of people take cognisance of 
the vegetation chiefly from the point of view of its economic value, the 
following classification of the plants and plant-products of the colony 
will be found convenient :— 


1. Human food and food adjuncts. 5. Oils— 

2. Fodder Plants— a. Volatile or essential. 
a. Grasses. b, Expressed or fixed. 
b. Salt-bushes and other plants. 6. Perfumes. 

3. Drugs. 7. Dyes. 

4. Exudations— 8. Tans. 
a. Gums, 9. Timbers. 
b. Resins. 10. Fibres. 
c. Kinos. 11. Miscellaneous. 


Of these, the fodder-plants and timbers exceed in importance all 
others ; but the volatile oils—of which Eucalyptus oil is the principal 
representative—and tans are also of considerable and growing value. 

The nutritious nature and the drought-resisting pr operties ‘of some of 
the indigenous grasses, salt-bushes, etc., have become proverbial. It is 
well iinow n that, thanks to the native pasture, sheep will often thrive 
in districts apparently sterile and waterless. Some of the most useful 
grasses of the colony are ditch millets (Paspalwm)—so called from the 
damp situations they prefer—and the extensive genus Panicum, which 
has representatives in the coast districts, on the mountain ranges and 

tablelands, and in the dry interior, and which includes spider grass, 
rolypoly grass, cotton grass, two-finger grass, barnyard grass, black- 
seeded panic grass, native millet, and a number of other grasses. The 
mulga grasses (Vewrachne) are valuable species which are found in the 
interior, and which would be in great danger of extinction if it were 
not for the protection afforded to them by niulga and other scrubs. 
Another valuable kind is that of the Andropogons, which include the 
satin top (A. ertanthoides), the blue grass (A. sericeus) of the 
very best of the native grasses—and the closely allied A. affinis and A. 
pertusus. The kangaroo grass (identical with the rooi grass of South 
Africa, and known to botanists as Anthistiria ciliata) is one of the 
most valuable of all Australian grasses. A. avenacea and A. membran- 
acea occur in the drier part of the colony, and are almost equally 
meritorious. The toothed bent grass (Deyeuxia Forsteri) is a useful 
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pasture grass, which, however, fades away with the fierce heats of 
summer ; the remaining species of the genus are found in the colder 
parts of the colony, some of them ascending the highest mountains. 
The Danthonias, some of which, from the appearance of their inflor- 
escence, are called silver grasses, include several useful pasture grasses, 
amongst which D. robusta, the ribbony grass of Mount Kosciusko, so 
palatable to horses, deserves to be specially mentioned. The Mitchell 
grasses (Astrebla) are well known as some of the best found in the 
interior of the colony, and efforts are being made to distribute them over 
a wider area. The couch grass (Cynodon dactylon) is found wherever 
settlement exists, and is, therefore, often looked upon as having beer. 
introduced ; it is, however, truly indigenous, although it was not 
originally found in many localities where it now grows. The windmill 
and star grasses (Chloris), and the small crow-foot of the interior 
(Hleusine aegyptiaca), are also valuable species. Some meritorious. 
kinds are included amongst the love grasses (Hragrostis) ; and the 
manna grasses ((rlyceria fluitans and Hordeana); which inhabit wet 
places, are particularly palatable to stock. Another fairly useful grass 
is the native brome (Bromus arenarius). 

Salt-bushes belong to the natural order Chenopodiacee, of which name 
Salsolacew is a synonym. The four genera which include the great 
majority of useful Australian salt-bushes, are Chenopodium, Rhogodia, 
Kochia, and Atriplea. Chenopodium auricomum, one of the so-called 
blue-bushes, which owe their name to their bluish and sometimes almost 
whitish cast, has received its specific name from the almost golden cast 
which it sometimes shows. In the genus Rhogodia are included 
the hastate-leaved salt-bush (R. hastata), which is both useful for 
fodder and for ornamental purposes; 2. parabolica, a useful but 
rather coarse species; and &. spinescens, the spineless variety of 
which is a useful fodder-plant. The genus Kochia comprises some 
salt-bushes which are valuable in spite of their cottony nature. 
Kk. villosa, known as the cotton-bush, is one of the most drought- 
resisting and nutritious plants of this group ; and other species worthy 
of special mention are K. eriantha and K. aphylla. But by far the 
largest number of valuable salt-bushes are contained in the genus 
Atriplex, Amongst them stand out most prominently the old 
man salt-bush (4. nummularia), which yields a large bulk of useful 
fodder, but which, like many other species, has been destroyed 
and eaten out over large areas where it was once plentiful ; A. hali- 
moides, which is more valuable in some parts of the colony than in 
others ; A, leptocarpa, a small species which has met with great favour 
in California; A. semibaccata, one of the most valuable species, the 
seed of which has become an important article of commerce ; and 
A. vesicaria, also a species of special value. And these species are 
only a selection from the useful members of the genus Atriplex. 

While fodder-plants are convertible into wealth in the form of wool, 
meat, and butter, trees are a ready and tangible asset as soon as they 
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are cut down and sawn; and in view of its special importance, an 
account of the forest wealth of the colony is given in some detail in 
the chapter dealing with forestry—-the subject being dismissed here 
with a brief description of the appearance of the forests, and the names 
of the principal timber trees of commercial value. 

Forests extend over almost the whole area of the colony, excepting 
portions of the Monaro, the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee districts, and 
the trans-Darling region, where extensive treeless plains occur, clothed 
with salt-bush, scrub, or species of natural grasses, the most important 
of which have already been described. The country covered by 
timber may be divided into three classes—open, brush, and serub 
forests. 

Open forests cover the greatest portion of the surface of the colony, 
and are found in every formation. The trees met with are chiefly species 
of Eucalyptus, Angophora, and other genera of the order Myrtacex. The 
prevalence of the eucalypti, and the large extent covered by the forests, 
give the country a'rather monotonous aspect. | But the park-like appear- 
ance of the open forests, andthe beauty of the many flowering shrubs, 
win admiration in spite of the sameness of the trees ; while even the 
dull, greyish blue of the foliage of the gum-trees, when relieved by the 
yellow blossoms of the wattle, including the graceful myall, or the beauti- 
ful and shapely kurrajong, is not without its attractiveness. The trees 
ave for the most part straight and cylindrical in the trunk, and when 
full grown their first branch is at a considerable height from the ground. 
‘The roots of the eucalyptus often lieat no great distance from the surface 
soil, an adaptation of nature to the peculiar climatic conditions of the 
country. The finest specimens of most of the timber trees, those yielding 
the most valuable timber, are found on ridges and hill sides, in places 
frequently too rough and stony for cultivation. This circumstance is 
in many ways fortunate for the colony. In the course of settlement, 
when the rich plains are denuded of their trees, and when scarcity will 
make timber more appreciated than it is at present, land not adapted for 
agricultural settlement will still be available for the cultivation of the 
finest trees. Amongst the many trees of commercial value, immense 
specimens of red gum (Z. rostrata) and apple-trees (Angophora sub- 
velutina), on the northern river flats, mark the course of the streams ; 

while on the ridges and mountain sides other species predominate, such 
as the white or she-ironbark (Z. paniculata), narrow-leaved ironbark 
(ZB. crebra), broad-leaved ironbark (Z. siderophloia), mugga or red iron- 
bark (EZ. siderowylon), plackbutt (H. pilularis), white mahogany (LZ. 
acmenoides), tallow-wood (EL. microcorys), spotted gum (£. maculata), 
grey box (£. hemiphloia), red mahogany (H. resinifera), grey gam (L. 
punctata and E. propingua), forest red gum (E. tereticornis), and Sydney 
blue gum(Z. saligna). Neither must turpentine (Syncarpia laurifolia), 
cne of the most beautiful trees of the colony, nor the brush box (Z’ristanva 
conferta) of the northern rivers, a tree much in request for ornamental 
purposes, be forgotten. 
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The brush forests cover a considerable extent of country along the 
coast. The trees found in them differ entirely from those of the open 
forests, and there is no lack of variety either in the character of the 
trees or the colour of their foliage. Tall graceful fern trees, sometimes 
attaining a height of 60 feet, beautiful species of palms, cabbage trees, 
and Moreton Bay figs of enormous proportions, are prominent features 
of the northern brushes, though these are perhaps more ornamental than 
useful. There are, however, found in the brush forests timber trees of 
the greatest value. Among these may be mentioned the red ceda 
(Cedrela australis), and its close allies rosewood (Dysoxylon Fraseri- 
anum) and red bean (Dysoxylon Muelieri), three of the most valuable 
woods of the colony; beech (@melia Leichhardtii), a valuable little 
shrinking wood, now getting scarce ; colonial or hoop pine (draucaria 
Cunninghamii), a soft wood, not of the best quality ; brown or berry 
pine (Podocarpus elata), which resists white ants and other timber pests 
in a marked degree. Besides the timbers mentioned, there are worthy 
of note the silky oak (Grevillea robusta and Orites excelsa), the red silky 
oak or beefwood (Stenocarpus salignus), tulipwood, flindosa or cudgerie, 
native teak, blue-berry ash, maiden’s blush, red ash, corkwood, and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

The character of the vegetation of the brush forests alters considerab] y 
according to the latitude. The trees of the genera Araucaria and 
Flindersia, as well as cedar and its allies, find a home chiefly in the 
northern parts of the colony, while many of the trees grewing in the 
south have no representatives in the northern forests. The soil of the 
brush lands is wonderfully fertile, consisting as it does of decomposed 
volcanic rocks, enriched by the accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, 
and when cleared it yields an abundant return. 

The scrub forests are found in the poor soils, principally in the Lachlan 
and Darling districts. The chief genera represented are the pines, and 
multitudinous species of acacia and eucalyptus, but although some of the 
trees are of great beauty, they have little commercial value. The most 
uninviting portion of the colony is covered with scrub, and the mallee 
districts, clothed as they are with stunted timber—species of eucalyptus— 
impress the traveller more unfavourably than would even a barren waste. 

The specific gravity and resistance to breaking of various New South 
Wales timbers, and of some of the best-known European and other 
varieties, are shown in the following table. With regard to the New 
South Wales timbers, it should be mentioned that the tests were made 
with picked specimens, so that the results are perhaps considerably 
higher than would be obtained in actual practice. The modulus of 
rupture is eighteen times the load which is required to break a bar 1 in. 
Square, supported at two points 1 foot apart, and loaded in the middle 
between the points of support, or 

3Wi! 
2 bd?* 


when W = load applied at middle of beam between supports, 6 = breadth, 
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d= depth, /=length of beam, and s= co-efficient of rupture or breaking 
stress per square inch :— 








[ Resistance to 







































Timber Trees. one ssger ert 
7 I =8 
New South Wales— | Ib. per sq. inch. 

Spotted gum 995 13,300 
Grey gum ..... ‘917 | 13,100 
Flooded gum : 1178 | 14,800 
Red gum ........ 4.045 995 6,900 
Woollybutt ....... 1022 12,700 
Blackbutt 1:067 | 13,700 
White ironbark 1177 | 16,900 
Grey ironbark 1:182 17,900 
Red ironbark 1224 | 16,300 
Forest oak «....... 1-208 15,500 
Turpentine ..... 1-109 11,700 
Stringybark 1141 | 13,900 
Blackwood 1°129 | 10,300 
Tallow-wood ..... 1-233 | 15,260 
Australian teak 1:006 | 14,400 
Mahogany ...........++- 1°201 | 14,500 
Forest mahogany 1°156 | 13,800 
Swamp mahogany 1°216 | 12,100 
White beech _......... 1:008 | 15,600 

| Mountain ash) ...........- 1-065 | 11,500 
| Resaw 00d er sesv-00s8225200-0- joel eect aia 10,600 
(PanGyr ences ass iene tyme Se anaontces “868 | 8,800 

Tluropean and other Foreign— | 

Walaret tee oea recor; ciceeeaseetccecss "753 | 13,000 
eoe We scecns cot cscanecesieecccess ates 690 | 10,500 
Biteh =...-. wee aeateatee spl | 11,700 
Ballet-tree. cig. .v-cc-ssnessenestsssece | 1046 | 19,000 
Chestnut Perecp rope nrc 535 10,660 
FEDONY | ou.--seeesceccedaeeersecoreees 1:193 27,000 
Milinity ates tee seaseses a 544 7,900 
Fir, Red pine. ..| ‘48 to °70 8,300 
PAS) ©) «(oe ‘48 to “70 | 11,100 
», Larch ..| ‘50 to °56 7,500 
Greenheart.  .....- ....sccrcccecsess 1-001 22,000 
® Kauri pine (New Zealand) ...... 579 11,000 
MEAUCO WOOG) coc, escepecsssssscecues 675 to 1°01 17,350 
Lignum Vite ...--..-....00000+ ..| 65 to 1°33 12,000 
Mahogany (Honduras) ae “56 11,500 
ae (Spanish) ....... week 85 | 7,600 
Oak (British) Geaden ...| 69 to 99 | 11,800 
Fee IATLZED) ones nen nee.s ...| "69 to ‘99 8,700 
age (AIMOFICAN) © .---.5-.--.02++0-- 99 10,600 
Sycamore ........-.ceeeeeee-coeseree | “59 9,600 
Teak (Indian) ............. ...| °66 to °88 15,500 


WRG Gro sc vanes son neescsseuse oe ecee: “40 6,600 














CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


HE record of New South Wales as a Crown colony is more a matter 

of history than of current statistics. It is therefore not proposed 

to deal, in the following sketch, with events prior to the establishment 

of Responsible Government; but a brief narrative of the early history 

and ‘settlement of the country will be found in the opening pages of this 
volume. . 

The present form of government was inaugurated forty-three years 
ago, the “ Act to confer a Constitution on New South Wales, and to 
grant a Civil List to Her Majesty,” having received the Royal assent on 
the 16th July, 1855. This important statute was proclaimed in Sydney 
on the 24th November of the same year, and at once came into 
operation, sweeping away entirely the former system, and constituting 
an elective representative Chamber—thus, by the granting of equal 
privileges, making the colonists of New South Wales the equals of their 
countrymen in other parts of the Empire. The ties which bound the 
colony to the mother country were in no way loosened, for the Constitu- 
tion Act simply conceded to the people of New South Wales the rights 
which prevailed in the United Kingdom, namely, of taxing themselves, 
and of being governed by Ministers responsible to a Parliament elected 
by popular vote. The authority vested in the Sovereign remains the 
same as before, though the mode of its exercise is widely different. 
Previous to Responsible Government, the Sovereign exercised, through 
the Governor, almost despotic power, this official uniting in himself the 
executive and legislative functions. Personal liberty and independence 
were, therefore, to no small degree in his control ; but with the establish- 
ment of Responsible Government this state of things ceased, and the 
greatest measure of individual liberty is now found compatible with the 
full protection of public rights. The readiness with which the people 
of the colony adapted themselves to the forms and practice of their new 
government was not a little remarkable, and fully justified their assump- 
tion of its privileges. 

All laws are enacted in the name of the Queen, “by and with the 
advice of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly,” the 
Governor, as the Royal Deputy, immediately giving the assent of the 
Sovereign to Acts of Parliament, or, if he should think fit, reserving 
them for the consideration of Her Majesty. In order that the Consti- 
tution may be clearly understood, it will be well to consider, under 
distinct heads, the several elements of which the Government and 
Legislature consist. 














CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


THe GOVERNOR. 

Previous to 1879 the Governor of the colony was appointed by 
Letters Patent under the Great Seal; but in that year the practice 
was discontinued on the advice of Sir Alfred Stephen, given during the 
tenure of office of Sir Hercules Robinson. The change - was first carried 
out in the appointment of Sir Augustus Loftus. The office of Governor 
is now constituted by permanent Letters Patent, and by a standing 
Commission, instead of as formerly by letters issued pro hac vice only. 
The Governor receives his appointment at present by Commission under 
the Royai sign manual and signet, which recites the Letters Patent of 
the 29th April, 1879, as well as the instructions issued (under sign 
manual and signet) in further declaration of the Queen’s “will and 
pleasure.” The original Letters Patent, thus recited and enforced, declare 
that the Governor is directed and empowered “to do and execute all 
things that belong to his office according to the tenor of the Letters 
Patent, and of such Commission as may be issued to him under our sign 
manual and signet, and according to such instructions as may from 
time to time be given to him under our sign manual and signet, or by 
our order in our Pri ivy Council, or by us through one of our Principal 
Secretaries of State, and to such laws as are now or shall hereafter be 
in force in the colony.” Tn accordance with a custom which has long 
prevailed, no Governor retains his office for a longer period than six years ; 
and should he die or become incapable of performing his duties during 
his tenure of office, or be removed before the arrival of his suecessor, or 
should he have oecasion to leave the colony for any considerable period, 
the government is to be administered (1) by the Lieutenant-Governor ; 
or, if there be no Lieutenant-Governor, (2) by an Administrator to be 
appointed according to the provisions of the Letters Patent and In- 
structions. The present Lieutenant-Governor is Sir Frederick Matthew 
Darley, K.C.M.G., C.J., who was appointed by a Commission, dated the 
23rd November, 1891 ; and in recent years the duties of Administrator 
have been fulfilled by Sir John Lackey, K.C.M.G., President of the 
Legislative Council. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, or, in his absence, the Administrator, is 
empowered by his Commission to fill the office of Governor during any 
temporary absence of the Governor from the colony ; but the Governor 
may not be absent from the colony, except in accordance with the terms 
of his instructions. Without the Queen’s special leave he may not 
leave the colony for a period exceeding: one month at a time, or 
exceeding in the aggregate one month for every year of his service, 
unless on a visit to the Governor of a neighbouring colony ; but, on 
the other hand, he may leave the colony for any period not exceeding 
one month without its being reckoned as a departure, if he shall have 
previously informed the Executive Council in writing of his intention, 
and appointed a deputy to act for him till his return. This deputy must, 
in the first instance, be the Lieutenant-Governor ; but if, from any cause, 
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the services of the Lieutenant-Governor should not be available, the 
Governor may appoint whomsoever he pleases as his deputy. 

The Governor’s functions, according to the Letters Patent, Com- 
mission, and Instructions, may be recapitulated as follow :— 

The Governor is the custodian of the Great Seal, under which all 
Crown grants, etc., must pass. 

The Governor has the appointment of his own Council—the Executive. 
He is also to summon that Council, and is ordinarily its President; but 
in his absence some other member may be nominated to preside. It 
is usual, however, to appoint some member of the Ministry permanent 
Vice-President, who presides in the absence of the Governor. 

The Governor is the fountain of honour within the colony, since to 
him belongs the power to appoint, in the Queen’s name, all Judges, 
Justices of the Peace, Commissioners, and other “necessary officers 
and Ministers”; and, by virtue of his powers as Viceroy, he may 
remove from the exercise of his office any official so appointed. 

The Governor is also the depositary of the prerogative of mercy 
within the colony, having it in his power to pardon, either absolutely 
or conditionally, any offender convicted in New South Wales. He can 
also remit fines, penalties, and forfeitures due to the Crown, but he 
cannot pardon or remit on the condition of the offender voluntarily 
leaving the colony, unless the offence has been a political one only. In 
all capital cases until recently the final responsibility of deciding 
whether or not the death penalty should be carried out rested solely 
with the Governor, but, by a new arrangement which has been agreed 
to by all the Australasian colonies, such final power is now exercised 
by the Governor “with the advice of the Executive Council.” This. 
places the procedure of these colonies, in regard to capital cases, on 
similar lines to the system that has for some time past been in force 
in Canada. Its adoption was suggested and strongly urged by Lord 
Onslow, the former Governor of New Zealand ; and Lord Knutsford, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the second Salisbury Ad- 
ininistration, ascertained the views of the various Australasian colonies 
upon the subject. It being found that they all accepted the proposal 
as an improvement upon the practice then existing, a circular despatch 
was sent to each colony with instructions for its adoption. The new 
system was first brought into operation in New South Wales towards 
the end of October, 1892. 

The Governor is also vested with the authority of the Crown, enabling 
him to nominate the members of the Upper House of the Legislature, 
and to summon, prorogue to a future day, or dissolve ‘“‘any legislative 
body” existing in the colony. His instructions, however, provide 
that in the exercise of the above powers he is to act by the advice of 
the Executive Council in all cases except those whose nature is such 
that in his opinion the public service “would sustain material prejudice 
were he to follow such advice,” or in matters too trivial to submit to 
the Council, or “too urgent to admit of their advice being given” ; but 
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in all such urgent cases he must communicate to the Council as soon as 
practicable the measures taken by him, and his reasons for acting. It is 
expressly provided, however, that the Governor may, if he think fit, 
disregard the advice of the Executive and act in direct opposition to 
the declared will of his advisers, but in such cases he is required to 
make a full report of the whole circumstances for the information of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

The Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent to 
or vetoing Bills passed by the Legislature, or reserving them for the 
special consideration of the Sovereign. The instructions deal at large 
with this matter, but it is usual in practice to be guided to a large 
extent by the advice of the law officers of the Crown. There are eight 
‘different classes of Bills, however, to which the Governor is bound to 
refuse the Royal assent. They are :— 

(1.) Divorce Bills (that is, private bills divorcing particular 
persons). 

(2.) Bills making any kind of grant, gratuity, or donation to the 
Governor. 

(3.) Bills affecting the currency. 

(4.) Bills imposing differential duties, which are not in accordance 
with the Australian Colonies Duties Act, 1873. 

(5.) Bills apparently contrary to Imperial treaty obligations. 

(6.) Bills interfering with the discipline or control of Her Majesty’s 
land or sea forces employed in the colony. 

(7.) Bills of great importance, or extraordinary in their nature, 
whereby the Royal prerogative, or the rights and property 
of Her Majesty’s subjects residing beyond the colony, or 
the trade and shipping of the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, may be prejudiced. 

(8.) Bills containing provisions to which the Royal assent has 
already been refused, or which have been once disallowed, 
unless they contain a clause suspending their operation 
until the Queen’s pleasure has been signified, or unless the 
Governor is satisfied that there is urgent necessity for 
bringing any such Bill into immediate operation, in which 
<ase he is empowered to assent to the Bill on behalf of 

= the Queen, if it is not repugnant to the law of England, 
or inconsistent with Imperial treaty obligations ; and in 
every such case he is required to transmit the Bill to Her 
Majesty, together with his reasons for assenting to it. 

The following Acts of Parliament regulate the action of the Governor 
in assenting to Bills on behalf of the Queen, or reserving them for the 
consideration of the Sovereign :—5 and 6 Vic., cap. 76, secs. 31-32 ; 7 
and 8 Vic., cap. 74, sec. 7 ; and 13 and 14 Vie., cap. 59, secs. 13, 32, 
and 33. The effect of these enactments is to deprive any reserved ‘Bill 
of all force and legality until the Queen’s assent thereto has been formally 
communicated to ‘the Gov ernor ; and power is given to Her Majesty to 
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veto any Bill to which the Governor has assented on her behalf within 
two years after the receipt of such Bill by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in which case the Bill is to be declared null and void by 
message of the Governor, and proclamation. Reserved Bills are to be 
laid before Her Majesty in Council, and the Queen may allow them or 
not within a period of two years from the day on which they were 
reserved by the Governor. The Queen’s assent to reserved Bills may be 
transmitted by telegram. 

By Act 7 Vic., No. 16, all Acts of Parliament which become law 
are required to be registered by the Registrar-General within ten days 
of their so becoming law. 

The above is a summary of the powers and duties of the Governor, as 
defined by his instructions and the Letters Patent; but additional duties 
have been imposed upon him by the Constitution and Electoral Acts. 
In accordance with these enactments he must summon the Legislative 
Assembly ; appoint the President of the Legislative Council ; prorogue 
or dissolve Parliament ; appoint his ministers proprio motu ; also appoint, 
with the advice of the Executive, all public officers whose appointment is 
not vested in heads of departments ; issue all warrants for the payment 
of money ; issue the writs for general elections, and, in the absence of 
the Speaker, issue writs to fill vacancies occurring in the Assembly. 

In summoning, proroguing, or dissolving Parliament, the Governor 
usually acts according to the advice tendered him by the Cabinet ; but 
he is in no way bound to do so, and, as a matter of fact, he has sometimes 
declined to be guided by his Ministers. This, however, has never 
happened except in respect to granting adissolution. As to summoning 
or proroguing, a difference of opinion is hardly likely to arise. The 
relations established between the Ministry and the representatives of 
the people are in accordance with the time-honoured precedents prevail- 
ing in Great Britain, which may be thus defined. The Cahinet must be 
chosen from—‘“(1) Members of the Legislature ; (2) holding the same 
political views, and chosen from the party possessing a majority in the 
House of Commons ; (3) carrying out a concerted policy ; (4) under a 
common responsibility, to be signified by a collective resignation in the 
event of Parliamentary censure; and (5) acknowledging a common 
subordination to one Chief Minister.” 

The Imperial rule as to the circumstances under which a Government 
is bound to resign is as follows :—Censure, involving loss of office, rests 
entirely with the Lower House, or popular branch of the Legislature ; 
hence, directly a Ministry fails to command a majority of the House of 
Commons, it must give place to another. Want of confidence in a 
Cabinet may be shown in three ways: first, by a direct vote of censure, 
or a specific declaration of want of confidence ; second, by a vote 
disapproving of some act of the Government; or, third, by the rejec- 
tion of some important measure introduced by the Ministry. In any 
of these cases Ministers must either resign, or appeal to the country if 
they can get the Sovereign to sanction a new election. 
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These rules have been virtually adopted in New South Wales, and 
the undoubted right of the Governor, as the depositary of the Royal 
prerogative; to refuse to grant a dissolution, if he think fit, has been 
more than once exercised. In March, 1877, Sir Hercules Robinson 
refused to grant a dissolution to Sir John Robertson, and in September 
of the same year he also declined to enable Sir Henry Parkes to go to 
the country. The reason alleged in each case was that the Assembly 
refused to make provision for the expenditure of the year. It will thus 
be seen that a grave responsibility is thrown upon the Governor in the 
exercise of the unquestioned right of granting or refusing a dissolution. 
of Parliament, and in the cases Tatas it can hardly ‘se doubted that 
Sir Hercules Robinson acted within his powers. The Vi iceroy is the 
conservator of the rights and interests of the whole population, and it 
must be evident that grave evils would ensue were a dissolution to take 
place before supplies had been granted. 

The exercise of the prerogative of mercy is such an important 
function of the Governor, and he is so liable on some occasions to 
have strong pressure brought to bear upon him in connection with it, 
that it will be well to quote at length the instructions received a few 
years ago upon this point. The mode of procedure in capital cases has 
already | been referred to, and in other cases the Governor is instructed 
not to. pardon or reprieve any offender without receiving the advice of 
one, at least, of his Ministers ; and in any case in which such pardon 
or reprieve might directly affect the interests of the Empire, or of any 
country or place beyond the jurisdiction of the Government of the 
colony, the Governor must, before deciding as to either pardon or 
reprieve, take those interests specially into his own personal considera- 
tion in conjunction with such advice as aforesaid. In another part of 
his instructions the Governor is permitted to act in opposition to the 
advice of the Executive Council “if he see sufficient cause,” but he is 
to report any such matter to the Sovereign without delay. 

Ons exception to the rule that every exercise by the Governor of the 
Royal prerogative is practically subject to the control of the Legisla- 
ture, occurs in connection with the exercise of his office as Commander-in- 
Chief of the land and sea forces. The Governor’s powers in this regard 
are defined and regulated by the Military and Naval Forces Regulation 
Act of 1871, which, after providing for the raising and maintenance 
of a standing force, goes on to vest the supreme command in the 
“Governor,” which title, in the interpretation clause, is defined to 
mean “the Governor with the advice of the Executive Council,” unless 
the context shall otherwise indicate. Full powers with relation to the 
Volunteer Force are also bestowed on the Governor by the Volunteer 
Regulation Act of 1867, but in this, as in the former statute, “Governor” 
only ineans “ the Governor with the advice of the Executive Council,” 
if this meaning is not inconsistent with the context or subject-maiter. It 
will at once be seen that these are both important limitations, as in 
certain imaginable contingencies the Governor is left free to act on his 
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own responsibility. This places the Governor almost in the position of 
the Commander-in-Chief in England (when such an officer exists, which 
is very seldom, the control of the army usually being vested in Generals 
commanding-in-chief) ; that is, he has at times the absolute disposal of 
the armed force of the colony. This power is peculiar to New South 
Wales, as in other British colonies the Governor possesses no more 
power over the military than he does over any civil department of the 
Service. The positionof the Governor as Captain-General does not, how- 
ever, give him power to take the direct command of Imperial troops, 
should any such be stationed in the colony. 

As regards the far more important power of the Governor to proclaim 
martial law, different opinions are held. But there is no doubt, as the 
power has not been conferred by any statute in force in the colony, 
that, if it exists, it must be a matter of prerogative. The necessity for 
proclaiming martial law has happily never occurred since the advent of 
Responsible Government. 


THe EXEcurive. 


The Executive Council is composed of the nine salaried Ministers, 
namely : the Chief Secretary, the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, the 
Secretary for Lands, the Seeretary for Public Works, the Minister of 
Justice, the Minister of Public Instruction and of Labour, the Secretary 
for Minesand Agriculture, and the Postmaster-General ; with sometimes 
a Vice-President of the Executive Council, who is without a portfolio. 
These form the Cabinet, and, of course, are responsible to Parliament. 
The Ministry, as the advisers of the Governor, must also retain his 
confidence ; but, practically, this is seldom likely to be withdrawn, so 
long as they command a working majority in the Assembly. The 
Governor may dissolve Parliament although the Ministry have not 
sustained a defeat, and in this case the continued existence of any 
Government would depend directly on the vote of the constituencies, 
but such a contingency can happen but seldom. 

Apart from the Vice-President of the Executive Council, who holds no 
portfolio, it is rare for more than one Minister to be selected from 
the Upper House, and it will thus be seen that the principle of 
the responsibility of members of the Government to Parliament 
is fully carried out. For every act of the Governor as Viceroy some 
Minister is responsible to Parliament ; and even in matters of 
Imperial interest, where the final onus rests upon the Governor, 
he himself is responsible to the Imperial Government, whose members 
are under the control of the House of Commons, so that no loop- 
hole is left for the exercise of any arbitrary act. The Crown, except 
in two instances (appeals to the Privy Council, and the bestowal of 
tities), acts towards the Executive through its representative, the 
Governor ; and so long ago as the inception of Responsible Government, 
Earl Grey declared, in an official despatch, that he should make “a 
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judicious use of the influence, rather than of the authority, of his office,” 
which wise maxim has usually been followed. But in extreme cases, 
such as when his sanction is requested to any illegal proceeding, the 
Governor is bound, without question, to keep the law, though he may 
thereby be brought into hostile relations with the Cabinet. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in a communication to the Governor-General of Canada in 
1879, clearly laid down the doctrine that the Governor of any British 
Colony “has an unquestionable constitutional ,right to dismiss his 
Ministers, if from any cause he feels it incumbent on him to do so.” 
This does not militate against the doctrine of responsibility ; for if the 
Ministry appointed by the Governor do not possess the confidence 
of Parliament, they cannot hold office, and the Governor will be 
forced to give way, or else persevere till he can select a- Ministry 
whom the Assembly will accept. The final control will thus be, as in 
every other case, with the representatives of the people. In matters 
of routine the Governor will necessarily act on the advice of his 
Ministers, and in most cases relating to the internal economy of the 
departments, he will even adopt the individual recommendations of the. 
Ministers by whom they are severally controlled. 

As regards matters of purely Imperial interest, the Governor is 
responsible to the British authorities for their due conservation. If, 
in consequence of his action in any such matter, he is involved in a 
dispute with his Ministers, he is bound to refer them to the Sovereign, 
should his action have been endorsed by the Colonia! Office. If his 
conduct were not approved of in England he would most likely be recalled. 
It follows from this, that in no case can the Governor be held to be 
responsible directly to Parliament for his conduct. His Ministers are 
responsible, but personally he has only to render an account to the 
Crown itself—that is, to the Imperial Parliament. 

The Executive Council cannot discharge any function unless duly 
summoned by the Governor, and unless at least two members, in 
addition to the Governor or presiding member, be present to form a 
quorum. Formal minutes are, of course, kept of all proceedings. 


The Executive Council, as at present constituted, is as follows :— 








Premier and Treasurer................ The Right Hon. George Houstoun Reid, P.C., 
Q.C. 

Ubieh Pecretary, 2.25 -..ses-.oss2<02-00 The Hon. James Nixon Brunker. 
Attorney-General ....... The Hon. John Henry Want, Q.C. 
Secretary for Lands The Hon. Joseph Hector Carruthers. 
Secretary for Public Works... ..... The Hon. James Henry Young. 
Minister of Public Instruction and 

OLA DOUR teri ses pest ceccarrensosao+ The Hon. James Alexander Hogue. 
Minister of Justice ... The Hon. Charles Alfred Lee. 
Postmaster-General ....... ........... The Hon. Varney Parkes. 


Secretary for Minesand Agriculture The Hon. Joseph Cook. 
Vice-President of the Executive 
Counciland Representative of the 
Government in the Legislative 
Council (without portfolio) ...... The Hon. John Hughes. 
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Since the introduction of Responsible Government there have been 
twenty-eight Ministries; but as three of these became merged into 
those next succeeding without the resignation of their members, the 
actual number of cabinets holding power may properly be said to have 
been twenty-five, whose average tenure of office, excluding the Ministry 
at present in power, has been about one year and five months. Nine 
Governments were displaced by votes of censure, expressed or implied ; 
three resigned in consequence of defeat on important measures ot 
policy ; two retired on being saved from defeat only by the Speaker's 
casting-vote, and three others through a motion for the adjournment 
of the House being carried against them ; three, as previously stated, 
were merged into the succeeding Ministries ; five resigned without a 
direct vote being carried against them, but in consequence of not pos- 
sessing a working majority ; one Government fell to pieces through 
internal disagreements; and one resigned in consequence of the 
Governor declining to appoint to the Legislative Council a certain 
number of its nominees. The following is a list of the ministries that 
have held office, with the duration of power in each case :— 





Ministry. From | Duration. 





| months. days. 


| 
i 
| 
| Donaldson : 6 June, 1856 | 25 Aug., 1856 | 2 19 
Cowpere.ct..cscssscosesees | 26 Aug., 1856 | 2Oct., 1856 1 6 
Parker . ..| 3 Oct., 1856 | 7 Sept., 1857 1] 5 
Cowper . ..| 7 Sept., 1857 | 26 Oct., 1859 | 25 20 
| Forster .... ..| 27 Oct., 1859 | 8 Mar., 1860 4 ll 
| Robertson... ..| 9 Mar., 1860 | 9Jan., 1861 10 0 
| Cowper ........+ 10 Jan., 1861 | 15 Oct., 1863 | 33 7 
| Martin . oe ..| 16 Oct., 1863 | 2Feb., 1865 15 18 
| Cowper . .| 8 Feb., 1865 | 21 Jan., 1866 ll 19 
Martin ..| 22 Jan., 1866 | 26 Oct., 1868 33 6 
Robertson...... ..| 27 Oct., 1868 | 12 Jan., 1870 14 16 
..| 13 Jan., 1870 | 15 Dec., 1870 11 3 
Martin .... .| 16 Deec., 1870 | 13 May, 1872 16 28 
Parkes .... ..| 14 May, 1872; 8 Feb., 1875 32 26 
Robertson. ..| 9Feb., 1875 | 21 Mar., 1877 | 25 13 
| Parkes .... ..| 28 Mar., 1877 | 16 Aug., 1877 4 24 
| Robertson. .. 17 Aug., 1877 | 17 Dec., 1877 4 0 
| Farnell ... ..| 18 Dec., 1877 | 20 Dec., 1878 | 1 3 
| Parkes . .| 21 Dec., 1878 | 4Jan., 1883 | 16 
| Stuart ..| 5Jan., 1883 | 6 Oct., 1885 : 2 
1D ADDS i sccsscs-c5 : ..| 7 Oct., 1885 | 21 Dec., 1885 p 14 
| Robertson.... ..| 22 Dec., 1885 | 25 Feb., 1886 : 3 
Jennings ... 26 Feb., 1886 | 19 Jan., 1887 | 24 
| Parkes .... ..| 20 Jan., 1887 | 16 Jan., 1889 | 2: 27 
| 17 Jan., 1889 7 Mar., 1889 20 
8 Mar., .1885 | 22 Oct., 1891 | 16 
Dibbs.... ..| 23 Oct., 1891 | 2 Aug., 1894 2 
Reid 3 Aug., 1894 | Still in office. 


i 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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The Robertson Ministry (No. 6) was merged into the Cowper Ministry 
(No. 7); the Robertson Ministry (No. 11) into the Cowper Ministry 
(No. 12); and the Stuart Ministry (No. 20) into the Dibbs Ministry 
(No. 21). 

THE PARLIAMENT. 


Tt seems a singular omission in the Constitution Act that no definition 
is given of the relative powers of the Legislative Council and Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Such is the fact, but little inconvenience has arisen 
thereby, since by common consent it has been agreed that the precedents 
regulating the proceedings and relations, inter se, of the two Houses of 
the Imperial Parliament shall be followed, as far as applicable, in New 
South Wales. The Constitution Act provides that all money Bills shall 
be introduced in the Lower House only. The important rule of the 
House of Commons, affirmed two hundred years ago and constantly 
entorced ever since, that “all aids and supplies, and aids to Her Majesty 
in Parliament, are the sole gift of the Commons, and itis the undoubted 
right of the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills the 
ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and qualifications 
of such grants, which ought not to be changed or altered by the House 
of Lords,” is also held to be in force as regards the Parliament of this 
colony, and has generally been recognised and acted upon. 

The two Houses, however, do not possess the most important of the 
privileges of the Imperial Parliament, namely, the right of punishing for 
contempt, although the Legislative Assembly has, on one occasion, 
punished one of its members, by expelling him for conduct, beyond its 
precincts, assumed to be dishonourable. As regards disorderly conduct 
within the walls of the Chamber, it has been held by the Supreme Court, 
and affirmed by the Privy Council, that the Assembly only possesses the 
power of suspending a member for disorderly conduct for the period 
of the sitting at which he displays such conduct. A member may also 
be removed from the House by order of the Speaker if he persists in 
obstruction or contemns the Standing Orders; but fortunately this 
course has seldom been rendered necessary. 

Witnesses may be summoned to give evidence before either House, or 
before committees of the Council or Assembly, the necessary powers for 
compelling their attendance having been conferred by an Act passed in 
1881. Any person disobeying a summons may be arrested on a Judge’s 
warrant ; and the maximum penalty for refusing to give evidence is 
imprisonment for one calendar month. ; 

The number of members of the Legislative Council is not limited 
by the Constitution Act, although the minimum number is fixed 
at twenty-one. It will be seen that this gives power to a Governor 
to quash any possible obstruction on the part of the Council to 
the will of the Government and the Lower House by “ swamping ” 
the Council. Such a proceeding, however, can hardly be held to be 
allowable, except under extreme circumstances. As a matter of fact, an 
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attempt to “swamp” the Council was made during one of the premier- 
ships of Sir Charles Cowper, but public opinion condemned the 
course most strongly, although the somewhat peculiar circumstances of 
the case were thought at the time to justify the Governor's action. The 
authorities in England severely rebuked the Governor (Sir John Young) 
for the course he had taken, and since then “swamping” the Council has 
never been seriously entertained, nor is there much chance that it will 
ever again be attempted. The principle in fact has been affirmed, on 
the basis of an understanding entered into between Sir John Young and 
the leading statesmen of the day (on both sides of the House), that the 
members of the Legislative Council should be limited to a convenient 
number, and that no nominations should ever be made merely for the 
purpose of strengthening the party which happens to be in power. A 
deadlock between the two Houses is provided against by the universal 
feeling that the Assembly represents the will of the people, and in such 
ease the Council would certainly have to give way to the deliberate 
will of the people’s representatives. The Council is intended as a check 
to hasty legislation ; and it doubtless acts asa useful “ brake ” to violent 


party feeling. 


Tue LEGISLATIVE CoUNCIL. 


As before stated, the members of the Upper House are nominated 
by the Governor, the minimum number composing the House being 
fixed at twenty-one. No limit to the number is fixed by the Consti- 
tution Act, but, in accordance with the arrangement alre: ady described, 
the number of members is practically kept down by the exclusion of 
all purely political appointments. As the number of members of the 
Assembly has increased to 125, the number of members composing the 
Council in March, 1899, (57) cannot be considered an unfair pro- 
portion, as the ratio of increase has not been much greater than in the 
ease of the Lower House. Every member of the Council must be of 
full age, and either a natural-born or a duly naturalised subject. Four- 
fifths of the members must be persons not holding any paid office under 
the Crown, but this is not held to include officers “in Her Majesty’s 
sea and land forces on full or half pay, or retired officers on pensions.” 
Though the appointment is for life, a member may resign his seat, and 
he also forfeits it by absence from the House for two consecutive sessions 
without leave, by becoming naturalised in a foreign State, by becoming 
bankrupt, by becoming a public contractor or a defaulter, and by being 
attainted of treason or being convicted of felony or any infamous crime. 
The Governor appoints, eed; if necessary, removes the President, who 
may speak in debate, but can only give a casting-vote. An attendance 
of one-third of the members on the roll was formerly necessary to con- 
stitute a quorum, but an Act has been carried reducing the proportion to 
one-fourth. The Council must hold a sitting at least once in every year, 
and no greater interval than twelve months must elapse between session 
and session. The proceedings are regulated by standing orders, which 
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are, in the main, similar to those of the Assembly, the latter being 
framed on the model of the rules obtaining in the House of Commons. 
No member may sit or vote till he has taken the oath of allegiance, or 
the affirmation prescribed in lieu of that oath. 


THe LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


In the Session of 1892-3, an Act was passed, entitled the Parliamen- 
tary Electorates and Elections Act of 1893, by which the course of 
‘ procedure in regard to elections for the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales was almost entirely changed. The enactments under 
which such elections had been conducted up to that time—the Electoral 
"Act of 1880, and the Wentworth Subdivision Act—were repealed 
upon the passing of the Act of 1893, with the exception of certain pro- 
visions which have since been abrogated by proclamation. During the 
year 1896 several important alterations were made in the 1893 Act in 
the direction of the extension of the franchise, and of the removal of 
restrictions placed upon electors changing their residence from one 
district to another. The main principles of the new electoral system 
may be thus summarised :— 

‘he number of members of the Legislative Assembly, which had 
grown by virtue of the Expansion Clauses of the Act of 1880 from 108 
to 147, was reduced to 125, and the number of electorates, now denom- 
inated ‘Electoral Districts, was increased from 74 to 125. Under the 
new system, therefore, there are exactly as many members as electorates, 
or, in other words, there are single electorates. This, of course, involved 
a complete re-distribution of the electorates, and special machinery had 
to be created in order that this might be done. In accordance with the 
Act three Commissioners were appointed, to whom was entrusted the 
duty of dividing the colony into 125 districts, each containing as 
nearly as might be the same number of electors. In order to ascertain 
the quota of electors to be apportioned to each electorate, the number of 
resident electors on the roll for 1892-3, which happened to be 282,851, 
was divided by 125, and the quotient, 2,263, was tixed as the standard 
number of electors entitled to one representative. In mapping out the 
new Electoral Districts, the Commissioners were required to form them 
so as to include the standard number of electors as nearly as possible; 
at the same time, in order to avoid inconvenient divisions, a margin of 
200 voters either above or below the standard number was allowed, 
which margin it was permitted, in exceptional cases, to increase to 600 
either way, on satisfactory reason for taking that action being furnished 
by the Commissioners. No adjustment of electorates has taken place 
since the first made under the Act of 1893; but the Act contemplates 
re-adjustments shortly after the taking of a census, and also, if necessary, 
every four or five years. The next census will be taken in 1901. 

The qualification for an elector is that he must be a natural-born 
subject who has resided in New South Wales for a continuous period 
of one year, or a naturalised subject who has resided in the colony 
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continuously for one year after naturalisation. It was provided in the 
principal Act that in either case he must have resided three months 
continuously in the electoral district for which he claimed to vote ; 
but by the amending Act 60 Vic. No. 25 the period of residence was 
reduced to one month in the case of a person already on the rolls, and 
who had but removed from one district to another. Every such person, 
being of the full age of 21 years, and not otherwise disqualified, is 
entitled to have his name on the electoral roll, and to have an elec- 
tor’s right issued to him. The disqualifications, under the Constitution 
«Act, apply to persons attainted or convicted of treason, felony, or other 
infamous offence in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions, unless they 
have received a free or conditional pardon, or have undergone the sen- 
tence passed on them for such offence : and, under subsequent enactments, 
to persons in the Naval and Military Service on full pay (except the militia 
and volunteers), and to persons of unsound mind, or in receipt of public 
charity. All other disqualifications have now been removed. 

Power was given to the Governor under the Act of 1893 to subdivide- 
each electoral district into divisions, and to appoint to each district an 
Electoral Registrar, with Deputy Registrars for the several divisions, 
It is one of the duties of these Registrars and Deputy Registrars 
to issue certificates known as electors’ rights to those entitled to 
them. These electors’ rights are printed in red ink upon paper: 
specially prepared to prevent fraudulent imitations, with butts, like 
cheques, in accordance with the forms shown in Schedule A of the 
principal and amending Acts. They are bound in books, and numbered 
consecutively in black figures. Every person who has established his 
qualification to vote, and who has been placed on the electoral roll, 
is entitled to receive an elector’s right upon signing his name in a 
book kept for that purpose, as well as on the butt and the face of the 
right itself. Under the principal Act an elector who removed from one 
district to another within three months of an election was practically 
disfranchised ; but, as stated above, this period has now been reduced 
to one month, and until the elector is qualified to vote in the district to 
which he has removed he may use his right in his old district. Pro- 
vision is also made for the issue of a substituted right in the event of a 
right being lost or defaced. Every elector’s right remains in force until 
cancelled in the prescribed manner. It is provided by the amending 
legislation of 1896 that an elector who has changed his abode from one 
district to another may obtain a right for his new district after he has 
resided one month therein, and may have his name inscribed on the 
Additional Roll on a declaration by the Registrar of his original 
district stating that he was enrolled there. When the Registrar of 
any district grants an application for an elector’s right other than in 
lieu of one held for another district, he inscribes the name of the elector 
in a Provisional List, copies of which, during the first week of each 
month, are exhibited at every post-office and police-office within the 
district, so that objection to any name may be taken and heard at the 
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Revision Court of the district, to be presided over by a Stipendiary or 
Police Magistrate, specially appointed as a Revising Magistrate. All 
names passed at the monthly Revision Court are then inscribed on the 
Additional Roll. 

During the first week in August of each year, the Registrar must 
make out a general list of all persons on the electoral roll for his district, 
as well as of those to whom electors’ rights have been issued since the last 
yoll was printed ; and copies of all such lists are exhibited for public 
inspection at every post-office in the electoral district. Any person 
objecting to any name upon the list must give to the Registrar, in 
writing, his reasons for such objection, and the Registrar must notify 
the same to the person to whom objection is taken. Every Registrar is 
supplied quarterly, by the District Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, with a list of all males above the age of 21 years whose deaths 
have been registered within the quarter in that particular district. As 
no provision is made for the exchange of these lists of deceased persons 
between different districts, it is possible for the names of electors who 
died outside their own districts to remain on the roll, and it is known 

_that this often happens, unless sufficient proof of death is furnished 
by objectors. The Comptroller-General of Prisons and the Inspector- 
General of Police must forward quarterly to the Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act a list of all males above the age of 
20 years in any gaol, lock-up, or other place of detention; and the 
Minister must send to the Registrar of each district such particulars as 
may be necessary for the purification of the electoral roll for such district. 
The Registrar must then write on a copy of the electoral roll, against the 
name of every person on the lists supplied to him as above, the words 
“dead” or “in custody, disqualified,” or simply “ in custody ” where the 
particulars supplied do not appear to be such as to disqualify the person. 
Under the principal Act a Revision Court was held in Gctober each 
year; but under the amending Act a monthly Revision Court is now 
held, at which objections may be heard, and claims for insertion on the 
lists considered ; and from the lists, when duly corrected and certified 
to by the magistrate presiding at the Court, the electoral roll is printed. 
In the year 1900 and every third year thereafter the General List is 
to be made up from the butts of the electors’ rights issued to persons 
“ then ” entitled to vote. 

Writs for the election of members of the Assembly are issued by the 
Jovernor in the case of a general election, and by the Speaker, or, in 
his absence or if there should be no Speaker, by the Governor, in the 
case of a bye-election. The writs for a general election are required to 
be issued within four clear days from the proclamation dissolving 
Parliament, and are made returnable not later than thirty-five days 
from the date of issue. Parliament must meet not later than seven 
days from the return of the writs. The polling day for a general 
election is fixed as the eighteenth day from the date of the issue of the 


writs. 
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A person, to be qualified as a candidate, must be the holder of ax 
elector’s right. Each candidate must be nominated by at least six 
electors for the district. The nomination must be made in writing,: 
signed by the nominators, and endorsed by the candidate, consenting 
to the nomination. No elector can have more than one vote in the 
colony, or, in other words, the “one man one vote” principle is en- 
forced. No elector can nominate more than one candidate. No deposi 
from a candidate is required. Proper provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of Returning Officers, substitutes, deputies, poll-clerks, and 
scrutineers, much as in the Act of 1880. Under the principal Act the 
poll was open from 8 a.m. to 6 p-m. in the months from October to 
March inclusive, and from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. from April to September 
inclusive ; but under the Parliamentary Elections (Polling) Act (No. 20 
of 1898) the poll remains open from 8 a.m. to 6 p-m., irrespective of the 
season of the year when the election is held. Every person claiming to 
vote must exhibit his elector’s right, satisfy the Returning Officer that 
he is the person on the roll who should possess that right, and demand 
a ballot-paper. He is then furnished with a ballot-paper, containing 
the names of the candidates : and his elector’s right, as well as the butt, 
is punctured to denote that he has voted at that election. The elector 
has then to retire to some unoccupied compartment of the polling-boovh, 
there to strike out the names of all the candidates on the paper except 
the one for whom he votes, and the ballot-paper, folded so that the 
names are not visible, but that the puncture can be seen by the 
Returning Officer or his deputy, is placed by him in the ballot-box. 
No provision is made whereby an elector can record his vote if away 
from his own electorate, except where outside polling places have been 
appointed, under the provisions of the Act, before the issue of the 
writs. At the close of the poll the votes are counted, and the result 
declared by a notice signed by the Returning Officer, and posted in 
some conspicuous position in the principal polling place, and published 
in some newspaper circulating in the district, 

Very stringent clauses against bribery, treating, or intimidation ave 
included in the Act. It is even forbidden to make a, wager on the result of 
an election under a penalty of from £5 to £50. There are also sections 
providing for the appointment of a Committee of Elections and Qualiii- 
cations, with powers similar to those conferred by the Act of 1880. 

The disqualifications for membership of the Legislative Assembly, pro- 
vided by the Constitution Act, still remain in force. They are as follow :—- 

1. He must not be a member of the Legislative Council. 

2. He must not hold any office of profit under the Crown, either 
for a term of years or during pleasure. 

3. He must not be in any way interested in any contract for the 
public service. 

By the Constitution Act Amendment Act of 1884, the disquali- 
fication of persons holding offices of profit was declared not to apply to 
the Colonial Secretary or any other member of the Ministry. The ttird 
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disqualification also does not apply to any contract made by a company 
consisting of more than twenty persons. If any disqualified person 
be elected, the election is voided by the House, and should such person 
presume to sit or vote he is liable to a fine of £500. 

By an Act assented to on the 21st September, 1889, members of the 
Assembly are allowed the sum of £300 per annum to reimburse them 
for expenses incurred in the discharge of their Parliamentary duties. 

Before taking his seat each member must take the oath of allegiance 
in the prescribed form, or make an affirmation in lieu of it. A member 
may resign his seat at any time, and he is held to have vacated it under 
any of the following conditions :—Absence during a whole session with- 
out leave, naturalisation in a foreign country, bankruptcy, being 
defaulter, or convicted of treason, felony, or other infamous crime. 

The Act 37 Vic. No. 7 provides that no Assembly can prolong its 
existence beyond the term of three years. One session, at least, must 
be held every year, and twelve months must not elapse between any 
two sessions. On meeting after a general election, the first business 
is to elect a Speaker, who has only a casting vote. Twenty members 
(exclusive of the Speaker) constitute a quorum. 

The first Parliament elected under the Constitution Act met on the 
22nd May, 1856, just six months after the proclamation of the 
Constitution. The duration of Parliament, unless it should be previously 
prorogued, was originally fixed at five years; but in 1874 an Act was 
passed establishing triennial Parliaments, which has ever since remained 
law. Since the inauguration of Responsible Government there have been 
eighteen appeals to the people, so that it will be seen the duration of 
each Assembly has not averaged even the shorter period of life to which 
its existence is now limited. The subjoined table gives the duration 
of each Parliament elected under Constitutional Government :— 


















Parliament. | Opened. Dissolved. | Duration. P Nod 
. | | Yr. mth. dy. | 
Rinstpe ee mcsssos tees 22May, 1856...) 19 Dec., 1857...) 1 bt Zia 2 
Second ..... 23 March, 1858...) 11 April, 1859...) 1 0 19°). 2 
Third ‘| 30 Aug., 1859...) 10 Nov., 1860.) 1 2 11 | 2 
Fourth ..... ..|10Jan., 1861...) 10 Nov., 1864...) 3 10 0 5 
Ast Nesahech once ..| 24 Jan., 1865...) 15 Nov., 1869...| 4 9 22 6 
Sixth |27Jan., 1870...) 3 Feb. 1872...) 2 0 7 3 
Seventh ...| 30 April, 1872... 28 Nov., 1874...| 2 6 29 | 4 
Eighth | 27 Jan., 1875...) 12Oct., 1877... 2 8 15 | 3 
Ninth .| 27 Nov., 1877...) 9Nov., 1880...) 2 1 es ae 3 
Tenth |15Dec., 1880... 23. Nov., 1882...) 1 11 8, Ye 
Eleventh ............ 3Jan., 1883...) 7Oct., 1885...! 2 9 4 6 
ewelith siescecvdveve 17 Nov., 1885...! 26 Jan., 1887...} 1 2.9 z 
Thirteenth .......... 8 March, 1887...| 19 Jan., 1889..; 1 J0 Il 3 
Fourteenth .........| 27 Feb., 1889...| 6June, 1891...) 2 3 10 4 
Fifteenth .... ..| 14July, 1891...| 25 June, 1894...) 2 Il 12 4 
Sixteenth .............| 7Aug., 1894...| 5July, 1895... © 10 29 1 
Seventeenth......... 13 Aug., 1895.. SJuly, 1898...) 2 10 2% | 4 


Eighteenth ......... | 16 Aug., 1898...!  ...-...--+e2s000 » | _serereereeoees 
> 7 
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At the first election under the new system in 1894, a total poll of 
204,246 votes was recorded. The electors on the rolls numbered 298,817 
and those in districts that were contested, 296,749 ; but these figures 
respectively included 43,015 and 42,644 names of persons who were 
not in possession of electors’ rights, and who, indeed, could not be found, 
The poll, therefore, represented 80-37 per cent. of effective voters—by 
far the best percentage of votes recorded at a general election in New 
South Wales. The second election under the new Act gave a poll of 
153,034 votes out of a total enrolment of 252,267 electors in contested 
constituencies, or, deducting 14,034 names of persons who could not 
be found, 238,233, the proportion of votes cast being 64:66 per cent. 
At the election held’ in July, 1898, 178,717 votes were recorded, the 
electors enrolled numbering altogether 324,337, and those in contested 
electorates only, 316,818, so that the percentage of votes recorded was 
but 56-41. This showed a marked decline from the average of the two 
preceding elections, especially from that of 1894, and it is difficult to 
offer any adequate explanation for this falling off in public interest. At 
both the 1894 and the 1898 election strong feeling was manifested; but 
it is worthy of consideration that whereas in 1894 there was a straight- 
out fight on the fiscal question, in 1898 no sharply defined issue Was placed 
before the country-—the question to be decided was chiefly which leader 
should carry out the negotiations for federation with the other colonies ; 
the old party dividing-lines were for the time being obscured, and on 
the polling-day the novel grouping of the diverse political elements may 
well have proved sufficiently bewildering to cause the abstention of a 
large body of voters. However, there are other directions in which an 
explanation of the decline may partly be found. It is, in the first 
place, beyond question that the state of the electoral rolls was far from 
satisfactory. In 1894 the election was held soon after the rolls were 
made up, and the number of votes rendered ineffective by removals from 
one district to another and by death cannot have been large. In 1898 
there were apparently 324,337 voters enrolled, as compared with 255,802 
effective voters in 1894; but it is known that at the date of the election 
the additional rolls included the names of 22,339 persons (of whom 
22,068 were in contested electorates) who had not been struck off the 
original rolls of the districts in which they had formerly resided ; while 
the names of a very large number of persons who had died outside their 
own. districts, and notification of whose deaths was, therefore, not con- 
veyed to the Registrars, must have remained on the rolls, as well as 
those of very many persons who had removed from one district to 
another and not taken the trouble to transfer their rights, and of others 
who had left the colony. No doubt a large number of electors had also 
been disfranchised by removal in 1895, thus partly accounting for the 
falling-off at that election. Again, it is not at all certain that the 
policy of declaring election day a public holiday, which was followed 
in 1895 and 1898, is conducive to a heavy poll ; for it is well known 
that every absence from business is seized by many as an opportunity 
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for leaving town, or otherwise utilising the whole day in holiday- 
making. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the electors of the colony 
display a considerable amount of interest in public affairs, and the 
percentage of votes cast is not far below that recorded in the United 
Kingdom, where momentous issues have been decided by a general 
election. It is true that in the United Kingdom the system of plural 
voting is still in force, and the number of non-resident voters is very 
large; but the elections there extend over a fortnight, while in New South 
Wales they are all held on one day, and, furthermore, in this colony 
some of the electoral districts are of vast extent, and many electors can 
only record their votes at considerable personal intonvenience. 

The number of males of full age compared with the total population 
is very large, the proportion at the last Census being 29 per cent. 
According to the official lists—which, however, as before stated, are 
known to be in an unsatisfactory state—the number of persons enrolled 
at the general election in 1898 amounted to 24°53 per cent., or nearly one- 
fourth of the total population. The average number of electors on the 
roll per member was 2,595, and the estimated population to each member 
was 10,686. The subjoined table gives the result of all the general 
elections which havedtaken place under Representative Government :— 
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7 EES | 44,526) $25| 54] * = : - 
Second ...........| 72,177 | 1,002} 72 14) 54,896| 27,894 rg ‘ 
Third ...| 88,346} 1,227} 72 | 19 | 63,022 | 27,490 22 | 0-08 
Fourth.. ..| 106,189 | 1,475 72 | 19 | 75,676} 28,340 | 37 29 0710 
Fifth et 2\ 1,665! 72/15! 90,736| 44,311 31 | 0-07 
Grxthh...: 5: eal 1,788| 72 | 11 | 108,080) 56,331 102 | 0-18 
Seventh ......... 3/ 72 > 8! 125,488} 60,004 | 80 | 0-13 
Bighth ........... | 72 | 10 | 104,575 | 57,651 334| 0:58 
Ninth .. | 73 | 16 | 120,698) 62,172 el 
Tenth .... 108 | 14 | 140,848 | 90,657 | 64°36 | 1,785 | 1 97 
Eleventh ......... 113 | 17 | 166,260} 96,842 | 58-26 | 2,002 2°07 
Twelfth ........ 122 8 | 203,669 | 2,564 | 2°06 
Thirteenth 124 | 17 | 226,228 | 173 
Fourteenth 280,160 | 2, 137 ; 13 | 2 3 ED 
Fifteenth .........| 305,456 | 2,166) 141 7 | 285,897 | 184,091 | 64°39 3,642 | 2°00 
Sixteenth......... 298,817 | 125 1 | 296,749 | 204,246 | 68°82 | 3,310 1°62 
Seventeenth 125 § | 252,267 | 153,034 | 60°66 | 1,354 | 0°88 
Eighteenth -..... 324.337 | 2,595 | 125 3 | 316,818 | 178,717 | 56-44 | 1,638 0°92 








+ Unrecorded. 


The cost of the general election of 1894 was £25,989; of 1895, 
£20,405; and of 1898, £15,976. In addition to this expenditure, a sum 
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of £22,547 was required in 1894 for the inauguration of the new 
electoral system, as allowances to electoral registrars and their deputies 
and to the police, and for Letras and advertising; while from 
1895 to 1897 the average annual expenses of the system amounted 
to about £12,750. Since the passing of the Act establishing triennial 
Parliaments, the average duraticn of the life of the Assembly has been 
under two years and three months. Taking the « expenditure for this 
period at the average rate of the four years 1894-97—£15,200 per 
annum—and adding the mean cost of the last three general elections, a 
total of £54,990 is “obtained as the cost of electing a Parliament of 
average duration under the present system. This gives an average of 
£440 for each of the 125 electoral districts into which the colony is 
divided, and, on the basis of the 1898 figures, 3s. 5d. for every voter 
enrolled, and 5s. 11d. for each vote cast. “Under the system previously 
in force, the cost of electing a Parliament was, it is ‘estimates 1, about 
£27,000, equal to £192 for each of the 141 members of the fifteenth 
Parliament, ls. 9d. for each elector on the roll, and 2s. 11d. for each 
vote cast at the general election of 1891—the last which took place 
under the old system. 


FEDERATION. 

A notice of the Constitution and Government of New South Wales 
would be incomplete without some reference to the great question of 
Australian Federation, which seems now to be within reach of a 
settlement. It has already been shown in the initial chapter of 
this work that the federation of the various provinces was not over- 
looked by the framers of the first free Australian Constitution, who 
proposed the establishment of a General Assembly “to make laws sin 
relation to those intercolonial questions that have arisen, or may here- 
after arise,” and who, in fact, sketched out a tolerably comprehensive 
federation scheme. Unfortunately, however, that proposition was 
included with another for the creation of hereditary nobility, and in the 
storm of opposition and ridicule with which the latter idea was greeted, 
the former sank out of sight. From time to time since Responsible 
Government was established the evil of want of union among the 
Australian colonies has been forcibly shown, and the idea of feder ration 
has gradually become more and more popular. Some years ago the 
movement took such shape that, as the result of an intercolonial 
conference, the matter came before the Imperial Parliament, and a 
measure was passed, permitting the formation of a Federal Council, to 
which any colony that felt inclined to join could send delegates. The 
first meeting of the Federal Council was held at Hobart, in January, 
1886. The colonies represented were Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, 
Western Australia, and Fiji. New South Wales, South Australia, and 
New Zealand declined to join, but South Australia sent representatives 
to a subsequent meeting. The Council has held eight meetings, at 
which many matters of intercolonial interest have been discussed, the 
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last having been held in Melbourne early in 1899. One meeting 
every two years is necessary to keep the Council in existence. Being 
from its very inherent constitution only a deliberative body, having 
no executive functions whatever, the Federal Council possesses no 
control of funds or other means to put its legislation into force, and 
those zealous in the cause of federation have had to look elsewhere for 
the full realisation of their wishes. 


An important step towards the federation of the Australasian 
colonies was taken early in 1890, when a Conference, consisting of 
representatives of each of the seven colonies of Australasia, was held 
in the Parliament House, Melbourne. The Conference met on the 6th 
February, thirteen members being present, comprising two repre- 
sentatives from each of the colonies, except Western Australia, which 
sent only one. Sir Henry Parkes. Premier and Colonial Secretary, and 
Mr. W. McMillan, Co! onial Treasurer, represented New South Wales. 
Mr. Duncan Gillies, Premier of Victoria, was elected President. Seven 
meetings were held, the question of federation being discussed at con- 
siderable ear and i in the end the Conference adopted an address to 
the Queen, expressing their loyalty and attachment, and submitting 
certain resolutions which affirmed the desirableness of an early union, 
under the Crown, of the Australian colonies, on principles just to all ; 
that the remoter Australasian colonies should be entitled to admission 
upon terms to be afterwards agreed upon; and that steps should be 
taken for the appointment of delegates to a National Australasian 
‘Convention, to consider and report upon an adequate scheme for a Federal 
‘Constitution. 


In accordance with the terms of that resolution, delegates were ap- 
beta by the Australasian Parliaments, and on the 2nd March, 1891, 
the National Australasian Convention commenced its sittings in the 
Legislative Assembly Chambers, Sydney, having been convened at the 
instance of Mr. James Munro, the Premier of Victoria. There were 
forty-five Members of the Convention altogether, New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia 
(which had only recently been placed in possession of the privilege of 
Responsible Government) each sending seven delegates, and New Zea- 
land three. Sir Henry Parkes, then Premier of the mother colony, was 
unanimously elected President of the Convention ; Mr. F. W. Webb, 
‘Clerk of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, was appointed 
Secretary ; Sir Samuel Griffith, Premier of Queensland, was elected 
Vice-President ; and Mr. (now Sir) J. P. Abbott, Speaker of the New 
South Wales Legislative Assembly, was elected Chairman of Com- 
mittees. 

A series of resolutions was moved by the President, Sir Henry Parkes, 
setting forth certain principles necessary to establish and secure an 
enduring foundation for the structure of a Federal Government, and 
approving of the framing of a Federal Constitution ; and after discussion 
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and amendment the resolutions were finally adopted, affirming the 
following principles :— 

1. The powers and rights of existing colonies to remain intact, 
except as regards such powers as it may be necessary to hand 
over to the Federal Government. 

2. No alteration to be made in States without the consent of the 
Legislatures of such States, as well as of the Federal Parliament. 


3. Trade between the federated colonies to be absolutely free. 


4. Power to impose Customs and Excise Duties to be in the Federal 
Government and Parliament. 


Military and Naval Defence Forces to be under one command. 


6. The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each State 
to make amendments in its Constitution if necessary for the 
purposes of Federation. 

Further resolutions approved of the framing of a Federal Constitution 
which should establish a Senate and a House of Representatives—the 
latter to possess the sole power of originating money Bills; also a Federal 
Supreme Court of Appeal ; and an Executive consisting of a Governor- 
General, with such persons as might be appointed as his advisers. On 
the 31st March, Sir Samuel Griffith, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Constitutional Machinery, brought up a draft Constitution Bill, which 
was fully and carefully considered by the Convention in Committee of 
the Whole, and adopted on the 9th April, when the Convention was 
formally dissolved. 

The Bill of 1891 aroused no popular enthusiasm, and parliamentary 
sanction to its provisions was not sought in any of the colonies ; federa- 
tion fell into the background of politics, and although efforts were made 
by some of its zealous advocates to keep the movement before the 
public, it was left to Mr. G. H. Reid, Premier of New South Wales, a 
few years later, to rescue the cause from the position of obscurity 
to which it had been relegated by general apathy. It was the 
opinion of Mr. Reid that a greater measure of success could be 
secured by enlisting the active sympathies and aid of the electors, and 
with that object in view he invited the Premiers of the other colonies 
to meet in conference for the purpose of devising another scheme. 
At this Conference, which was held at Hobart in the beginning of 1895, 
all the Australasian colonies except New Zealand were represented. 
It was decided to ask the Parliament of each colony to pass a Bill 
enabling the electors qualified to vote for members of the Lower House 
to choose ten persons to represent the colony on a Federal Convention. 
The work of the Convention, it was determined, should be the framing 
of a Federal Constitution, to be submitted to the people for approval by 
means of the referendum. 

During the year 1896 Enabling Acts were passed by New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia ; 
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and were brought into operation by proclamation on the 4th January, 
1897. On Anniversary Day, the 26th January, the writs were issued 
in New South Wales. The election was held on the 4th March, the 
representatives chosen by the people being :—Messrs. Edmund Barton, 
Q.C.; G. H. Reid, M.P. (Premier and Treasurer); J. H. Carruthers, 
M.P. (Minister for Lands); W. McMillan, M.P.; W. J. Lyne, M.P. ; 
J. N. Brunker, M.P. (Chief Secretary); R. E. O’Connor, Q.C., 
M.L.C.; Sir J. P. Abbott, M.P. (Speaker of the Legislative Assembly) ; 
and Messrs. J. T. Walker and B. R. Wise. The Convention met 
in Adelaide on the 22nd March, and after drafting a bill for the 
consideration of thé various Parliaments, adjourned until the 2nd 
September. On that date the delegates re-assembled in Sydney, and 
debated the Bill in light of the suggestions made by the Legislatures 
of the federating colonies. In the course of the proceedings it 
was announced that Queensland desired to come within the pro- 
posed union ; and in view of this development, and in order to give 
further opportunity for the consideration of the Bill, the Convention 
again adjourned. The third and final session was opened in Mel- 
bourne on the 20th January, 1898, the colony of Queensland being 
atill unrepresented ; and, after further consideration, the Draft Bill 
was finally adopted by the Convention on the 16th March for sub- 
mission to the people. 

Tn its main provisions, the Bill of 1898 followed generally that of 
1891, yet with some very important alterations. It proposed to estab- 
lish, under the Crown, a federal union of the Australasian colonies, to 
be designated the Commonwealth of Australia. A Federal Executive 
Council was created, to be ‘presided over by a Governor-General 
appointed by the Queen. The Legislature was to consist of two 
Houses—a Senate, in which each colony joining the Federation at its 
inception was conceded the equal representation of six members ; and a 
House of Representatives, to consist of, as nearly as possible, twice the 
number of Senators, and to which the provinces were to send members 
in proportion to population, with a minimum number of five represen- 
tatives for each of the original federating states. The principle of 
payment of members was adopted, for the Senate as well as the House 
of Representatives, the honorarium being fixed at £400 per annum. 
The nominative principle for the Upper House was rejected, both Houses 
seing elective, on a suffrage similar to that existing in each colony 
or the popular chamber at the foundation of the Commonwealth ; but 
it was left to the Federal Parliament to establish a federal franchise, 
which, however, could only operate in the direction of the extension, 
not the restriction, of any of the existing privileges of the individual 
colonies. -And while the House of Representatives was to be elected 
for a period of three years, Senators were to be appointed for twice 
that term, provision being made for half their number to retire every 
third year. The capital of the Commonwealth was to be established in 
federal territory. 
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To the federal authority was assigned power to deal with a large 
number of matters, with the provision that in case of conflict between 
Federal and State law the former should prevail. Customs and excise 
were to be taken over on the establishment of the Commonwealth ; 
and posts and telegraphs, naval and military defence, lighthouses and 
lightships, beacons and buoys, and quarantine, on dates to be proclaimed, 
but without further legislation. A uniform tariff of Customs and 
Excise was to be imposed within a period of two years, intercolonial 
trade then to become absolutely free. As it was recognised that the 
transfer of the services mentioned would leave the States with large 
deficiences in their provincial finances, a provision was inserted in the 
Bill under which the Commonwealth was required to raise from Customs 
and Excise duties four times the sum needed from that source for its 
own purposes in the exercise of the original powers conferred upon it, 
and to hand the excess thus raised to the local treasuries. Other 
sources of revenue were left open to the Federal Treasurer, so that he 
should not be compelled to go to the Customs for the whole revenue 
which might be required. For five years after the imposition of the 
uniform tariff, it was provided that the surplus revenue raised should 
be returned to the States on the basis of their actual contributions— 
to be ascertained by a system of accounts—and thereafter in such 
proportions as might be considered fair by the Federal Parliament. 
The province of Western Australia, where the Customs revenue is 
exceptionally high, and is largely collected on the produce of the other 
colonies, was to be permitted to gradually relinquish its intercolonial 
duties during a period of five years, instead of abandoning them at 
once, and to retain the revenue thus secured for its own purposes. 
Power was given to the Commonwealth to take over the railways of 
the colonies with their consent, and to take over the whole or pari of 
the State debts, applying the surplus Customs and Excise revenue to 
the payment of the interest charge thereon. The proper administration 
of all laws relating to the transaction of trade between the States of 
the Union was to be directed } by an Inter-State Commission, on whom 
extensive powers were conferred. Provision was made for the pre- 
vention of the imposition of preferential and discriminating railway 
tariffs which might operate unjustly against a neighbouring colony, due 
regard always being paid, however, to the financial obligations of the 
State which had laid down the lines, The maintenance of the rivers 
in a state of navigability was recognised as coming within the trade 
and commerce provisions ; but the people of a colony through which a 
river flows were not to be deprived of a “reasonable” use of its waters 
for conservation and irrigation purposes. 

The right of originating Bills appr opriating money or imposing taxa- 
tion was reserved to the House of Representatives. These Bills could 
not be amended by the Senate; but the Upper House might suggest 
amendments or recommend the omission of any of their provisions, the 
House of Representatives dealing with these suggestions as they pleased. 
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In all other matters of legislation, the two Houses were granted equal 
powers ; and it was provided that in the event of any Bill being twice 
passed by the House of Representatives and twice rejected or shelved 
by the Senate, the two Houses could be simultaneously dissolved, and 
if this failed to provide a solution of the difficulty, a joint sitting might 
be held, at which the Bill in dispute could be adopted by a majority of 
three-fifths of the members present and voting at the joint sitting. The 
judicial power of the Commonwealth was vested in a High Court of 
Australia, empowered to hear appeals from all federal Courts or Courts 
having federal jurisdiction, from the Supreme Courts of the States, and 
from the Inter-State Commission. The right of appeal to the Privy 
Council in all cases not involving the interpretation of the Federal 
Constitution, or the Constitution of a State was not abrogated ; but the 
Federal Parliament was empowered to limit the matters which might 
be taken to England. Appeal to the Privy Council on points of 
Constitutional law was forbidden. Lastly, the Federal Constitution 
could only be amended if the proposal were first adopted by an absolute 
majority of both the Senate and the House of Representatives, and 
afterwards accepted by means of the referendum both by a majority of 
the people of the Commonwealth and by a majority of the States. 
Warmly received in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, the 
Bill was viewed somewhat coldly by a section of the people of New 
South Wales, and this feeling rapidly developed into one of active 
hostility, the main points of objection being the financial provisions, 
equal representation in the Senate, and the difficulty in the way of the 
larger colonies securing an amendment of the Constitution in the event 
of a conflict with the smaller States. As far as the other colonies were 
concerned, it was evident that the Bill was safe, and public attention 
throughout Australasia was rivetted on New South Wales, where a 
fierce political contest was raging, which it was recognised would decide 
the fate of the measure for the time being. The fears expressed by its 
advocates were not so much in regard to securing a majority in favour 
of the Bill, as to whether the statutory number of 80,000 votes necessary 
for its acceptance would be reached. These fears were proved to be well 
founded ; for on the 3rd June, 1898, the result of the referendum in 
New South Wales showed 71,595 votes in favour of the Bill, and 66,228 
against it, and it was accordingly lost. In Victoria, Tasmania, and 
South Australia, on the other hand, the Bill was accepted by triumphant 
majorities. Western Australia did not put it to the vote; indeed, it 
was useless to do so, as the Enabling Act of that colony only provided 
for joining a federation of which New South Wales should form a part. 
The existence of such a strong opposition to the Bill in the mother 
colony convinced even its most zealous advocates that some changes 
would have to be made in the Constitution before it could be forced upon 
the people ; consequently, although the general election in New South 
Wales, held six or seven weeks later, was fought on the federal issue, 
yet the opposing parties seemed to occupy somewhat the same ground, 
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and the question narrowed itself down to one as to which should be 
entrusted with the negotiations to be conducted on behalf of the colony 
with a view to securing a modification of the objectionable features of 
the Bill. The new Parliament decided to adopt the procedure of send- 
ing the Premier, Mr. Reid, into conference armed with a series of 
resolutions affirming its desire to bring about the completion of federal 
union, but asking the other colonies to agree to the reconsideration of 
the provisions which were most generally objected to in New South 
Wales. As they left the Assembly, these resolutions submitted, first, 
that, with equal representation in the Senate, the three-fifths majority 
at the joint sitting of the two Houses should give way to a simple 
majority, or the joint sitting be replaced by a provision for a national 
referendum ; second, that the clause making it incumbent upon the 
Federal Government to raise, in order to provide for the needs of the 
States, £3 for every £1 derived from Customs and Excise Duties for 
its own purposes, and thus ensuring a very high tariff, should be 
eliminated from the Bill; third, that the site of the federal capital 
should be fixed within the boundaries of New South Wales ; fourth, 
that better provision should be made against the alteration of the 
boundaries of a State without its own consent; fifth, that the use of 
inland rivers for the purposes of water conservation and irrigation should 
be more clearly safeguarded ; sixth, that all money Bills should be dealt 
with in the same manner as Taxation and Appropriation Bills ; and 
seventh, that appeals from the Supreme Courts of the States should 
uniformly be taken either to the Privy Council or to the Federal High 
Court, and not indiscriminately to either ; while the House also invited 
further inquiry into the financial provisions of the Bill, although avow- 
ing its willingness to accept these provisions if in other respects the 
Bill were amended. These were all the resolutions submitted by the 
Government to the House, but the Assembly appended others in 
respect to the alteration of the Constitution and the number of 
Senators, submitting, on the first of these points, that an alteration 
of the Constitution should take effect if approved by both Houses 
and a national referendum ; that a proposed alteration should be 
submitted to the national referendum if aflirmed in two succeeding 
sessions by an absolute majority in one House, and rejected by the’other ; 
and that no proposed alteration transferring to the Commonwealth any 
powers retained by a State at the establishment of the federation should 
take effect in that State unless approved by a majority of electors voting 
therein ; and on the second point, that the number of senators should 
be increased from six to not less than eight for each State. 

The Legislative Council adopted the resolutions with some important 
amendments, discarding the suggestion in the first resolution for a 
national referendum ; submitting that the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be established at Sydney ; more clearly preserving the rights 
of the people of the colony to the use of the waters of its inland rivers for 
purposes of water conservation and irrigation ; carrying all appeals 
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from the Supreme Courts of the States to the Privy Council; and 
declining to afiirm its preparedness to accept the financial scheme 
embodied in the Bill. Further, the House suggested that the plan of 
submitting proposed alterations of the Constitution to the people by 
means of the referendum should be altered, and that no rights or powers 
retained by a State should be afterwards transferred to the Coimmon- 
wealth without the consent of both Houses of Parliament of that State. 
The New South Wales Premier decided to submit the resolutions of 
both Houses to the other Premiers in conference, attaching, however, 
greater importance to those of the Assembly, as embodying the views 
of a House which had just returned from the country. This conference 
was held.in Melbourne at the end of January, 1899, Queensland being 
represented ; and an agreement was arrived at whereby it was decided 
that, in the event of a disagreement between the two Houses of 
Parliament, the decision of an absolute majority of the members of 
the two Houses should be final ; that the provision for the retention 
by the Commonwealth of only one-fourth of the Customs and Excise 
revenue might be altered or repealed at the end of ten years, another 
clause being added permitting the Parliament to grant financial 
assistance to a State ; that no alteration in the boundaries of a State 
should be made without the approval of the people as well as the Parlia- 
ment of that State ; and that the seat of Government should be in New 
South Wales, at such place, at least 160 miles from Sydney, as might be 
determined by the Federal Parliament, and within an area of 100 square 
miles of territory to be acquired by the Commonwealth, it being provided 
that the Parliament should sit at Melbourne until it met at the seat 
of Government. <A special session of the New South Wales Parliament 
was convened to deal with this agreement, and the Legislative Assembly 
passed an Enabling Bill, referring the amended Constitution to the 
electors. The Council, however, amended the Bill so as to, first, 
secure the postponement of the referendum for a period of three months ; 
second, make it necessary for the minimum vote cast in favour of the 
Bill to be one-fourth of the total number of electors on the roll ; third, 
defer the entrance of New South Wales into the Federation until 
Queensland should come in. These amendments were not accepted by 
the Assembly, and a conference between representatives of the two 
Houses was arranged; but this proved abortive, and twelve new 
members were appointed to the Upper House in order to secure the 
passage of the Bill. This course had the effect desired by the Govern- 
ment ; for the Council passed the Bill on the 19th April, an amendment 
postponing the referendum for eight weeks being accepted by the 
Assembly. The vote on the Bill will, therefore, be taken during the 
month of June. 


SHIPPING. 


Chere shipping returns of New South Wales are compiled from infor- 

mation taken from the ships’ papers, and contain particulars 
relating to all vessels trading to places beyond the colony. The 
tonnage given is, in every case, the net registered tonnage according to 
British measurement. The arrival of a vessel from a country beyond 
Australasia must be notified to the Collector of Customs within twenty- 
four hours; and from one of the Australasian colonies, within twelve 
hours. If a vessel puts in at more than one port of the colony, she is 
returned as having entered the first port only ; and if she has come from 
a country beyond Australasia by way of a port or ports in one or more 
of the other colonies, she is regarded as having arrived from the place 
whence she originally took her departure. When a vessel berths at a 
public or private sufferance wharf, a certain number of free lay days, 
regulated by the tonnage of the vessel and the amount of carrying 
capacity occupied by the cargo to be landed, are allowed in which to 
discharge, and after they have expired, tonnage dues are imposed, the 
rate being one farthing per registered ton per day if the vessel has been 
fully laden, and if she has been partly laden only, one halfpenny per ton 
per day for the first twenty-five days, and half that rate thereafter. 
If the vessel berths for the purpose of loading only, no free lay days, 
of course, are allowed, and on vessels of 240 tons or more the rate is one 
halfpenny per ton per day for the first twenty-five days, after which time 
one farthing per ton per day is imposed. On sailing ships the amount 
is calculated on the registered tonnage, while with steamers the gross 
tonnage is adopted. On smaller vessels and on lighters berthing solely 
for the purpose of loading, a wharfage rate of ten shillings for each day 
or part of a day is imposed. Where a Government wharf has been let 
to a private company, the rent of the wharf is accepted by the State in 
lieu of tonnage dues, and in some of these cases wharfage rates are not 
imposed. 

A wharfage rate, which varies in amount with the kind of merchandise 
landed, is levied on all goods discharged on the wharves, unless they 
have come from one of the other Australasian colonies, or from the 
Pacific Islands, and are intended for transhipment, in which case they 
are exempt from wharfage: and on goods shipped the rate charged is 
half that levied on merchandise imported. No wharfage rates, however, 
are charged at the ports of Newcastle and Wollongong. For every 
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trading vessel, with the exception of a whaler or a ship which has put into 
port through stress of weather or for the purpose of effecting repairs, 
receiving or rders, taking in provisions, obtaining bunker coal, or » being i in 
distress, a harbour and light rate of fourpence per ton is required to be 
paid. The payment of the charge at one port affords immunity to the 
vessel at all ports of the colony for a period of six months, but after the 
expiration of that time the ship is liable to a similar charge when she 
again comes to a port in New South Wales. Unless the master should 
hold a certificate entitling him to pilot his ship into and out of port, 
pilotage is charged for on arrival or departure at the rate of 2d. per ton, 
and ld. per ton if the ship be in ballast. The smallest sum payable is 
£2 10s. at Sydney or Newcastle, and £1 5s. at any other place where 
there is a pilot establishment ; and £20 is the maximum sum payable. 
A whaler is not subject to pilotage charges ; ld. per ton on arrival is 
charged for a vessel entering a port for the purpose of refitting or dock- 
ing, or in order to obtain coal-for use on board, and 2d. per ton when 
she leaves; and vessels compelled to enter port through stress of 
weather, or for the purpose of receiving orders or taking in provisions, 
or because they are in distress, are charged 1d. per ton on arrival, and 
the same rate on departure. 

When it is desired to remove a vessel from one part of the harbour 
to another, permission to do so must be obtained from the Harbour 
Master, and if this officer should make the removal, a fee is charged, 
the amount payable being £1 if the vessel does not exceed 300 tons ; : 
£2 10s. if she does not exceed 1,000 tons; an additional £1 for every 
500 tons or part thereof up to 1,500 tons ; and a uniform rate of £4 10s. 
for a tonnage exceeding 1,500. Before a vessel can sail, a certificate of 
clearance must be obtained from the Collector of Customs. Tf the ship 
has put into more than one port of the colony, she is returned as having 
cleared at the last port only ; and if she is bound for more than one 
port, she is returned as having left for the country in which her terminal 
port lies. 





THe Marine Boarp. 


The Marine Board of New South Wales is a body composed of seven 
wardens, four of whom, including the President, are appointed by the 
Government, and three, who must be registered owners of shipping of 
not less than 250 tons, are elected triennially by owners of shipping of 
100 tons and over. The Board supervises all matters relating to steam 
navigation, and transacts all business in connection with the issue, sus- 
pension, and cancellation of certificates of competency and service ; the 
framing of harbour regulations; the preservation of ports, harbours, 
rivers, ete. ; the licensing, appointment, and removal of pilots; the regula. 
tion of lighthouses, lights, and rivermarks, moorings, licenses to lighters, 
watermen’ s boats, ferries, harbour‘and river steamers, ete. In shipping 
transactions of a general nature, it acts in conjunction with the British 
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Board of Trade, and has jurisdiction over all British ships. It holds 
inquiries into shipping casualties in all cases where a port in the colony 
is the first entered after the occurrence, or the survivors have landed in 
New South Wales. The law provides for the establishment of local 
boards under the superintendence of the Marine Board in Sydney, but 
so far only one—that at Newcastle—has been created. The Public 
Service Board, sitting as a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
working of the Marine Board, has reported adversely on that body, and 
it is proposed by the Government to effect important changes in the 
administration of the navigation laws, one result of which will be that 
marine inquiries will be conducted by a District Court Judge, assisted 
by nautical assessors, following in that respect the practice of the 
Board of Trade. 

Before certificates are issued by the Marine Board, certain conditions 
have, of course, to be fulfilled. It is necessary for a candidate for a 
master’s foreign-going certificate to be at least 21 years of age, and to 
have served six years at sea; but for a master’s certificate for the coasting 
trade the candidate may be one year younger, and have served but 
four years, one of which, however, must have been in the capacity 
of mate. A first mate’s foreign-going certificate, or a certificate for 
the position of “only” mate, is not issued to a person of less 
than 19 years of age, nor to one who has served for a shorter period 
than five years; while for a second mate’s certificate the lowest age 
is 17 years, and the shortest period of service four years. For the 
coasting trade, the age of the person to whom a mate's certificate 
is issued must not be less than 19 years, but he is only required to 
have served three years at sea. A first-class engineer must be at 
least 22 years of age, and second and third-class engineers at least 21 
years old. Marine surveyors’ certificates are issued to persons who 
have passed the examinations necessary for obtaining an extra first- 
class engineer's certificate, to master mariners who have been in 
command of foreign-going ships for not less than five years, and to those 
who have an extra master’s certificate. Certificates of Service are 
issued to persons who have served as marine surveyors in New South 
Wales for three years prior to 1881. Appointments to the pilot service 
are made by the Marine Board, all pilots being Government officers. 
Certificates of exemption from pilotage are granted to masters of 
British ships employed in the Australasian and South Sea Island trade 
on passing the necessary examination, but they must have entered and 
left the particular port for which the exemption certificate is desired 
thrice with their vessels as masters or officers of the watch. 


QUARANTINE. 


The Board of Health have entire control of all matters relating to 
health, and may place in quarantine any vessel, should they deem it ad- 
visable to do so for the preservation of the public safety. In the course 
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of the year 1897 the Government Health Officers at Sydney and New- 
castle examined 544 vessels, of which 120 were detained for special 
action. ‘The passengers examined numbered 4,045, and the crews of 
the vessels, 22,399. There is only one quarantine station in the colony 
for persons. It is situated inside the north head of Port Jackson, and 
in equipment and suitability of position it is surpassed by few quarantine 
stations in the world. There are also two stations in Sydney Harbour 
—one at Bradley’s Head and the other at Shark Island—and one at the 
port of Newcastle, where foreign live stock may be placed in quaran- 
tine ; and at’ Randwick there is another station for the isolation of 
Australian stock and horses imported from other countries. The regu- 

_ lations for the quarantine of animals are enforced by the Stock Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Agriculture. 


INCREASE IN SHIPPING. 


The records of the shipping trade of New South Wales, although 
-earefully kept by the various Governors, are not available prior to the 
year 1822, the earlier registers relating to the colony’s statistics having 
‘disappeared. There are in existence, however, numerous manuscript 
returns which record the shipping trade of the earlier years, and these 
will doubtless be published at some future date. 

During the year 1822, the shipping amounted to 71 vessels entered, 
aggregating a tonnage of 22,924; and 60 vessels cleared, with a total 
tonnage of 20,793. Twenty-eight years afterwards, just before the 
separation of Port Phillip, the figures stood thus: 976 vessels entered, 
with a tonnage of 234,215, and 1,014 vessels cleared, with a tonnage 
of 263,849. In 1851, the year of the separation of Victoria from the 
parent colony, the trade fell to 553 vessels entered, measuring 153,002 
tons, and 503 vessels cleared, of 139,020 tons; but in 1860, the year 
following the separation of Queensland, the shipping amounted to 1,424 
“vessels entered, with a tonnage of 427,835, and 1,438 vessels cleared, 
of 431,484 tons—a considerable advance on the figures of the previous 
year. From 1860 to the present time trade has rapidly increased, and 
at a greater rate than the population. In 1891, the shipping entered 
amounted to 2,821,898 tons ; but this quantity fell to 2,804,549 tons in 
1892, and to 2,590,371 tons in 1893. In 1894, however, the shipping 
entered rose to 2,859,968 tons, but the increase of 269,597 tons on 
the measurement of the vessels which entered the ports during the 
previous year did not represent a corresponding enlargement of the 
import trade, as there was a large accession to the tonnage coming to 
the colony in ballast—the bulk direct to Newcastle to load coal—probably 
in consequence of the scarcity of freights elsewhere in Australasia. 
However, the increase then witnessed has been more than maintained ; 
every succeeding year has seen an addition to the shipping entering the 
ports of the colony, and in 1897 the tonnage of 3,331,877 was reached 
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—by far the largest amount recorded, and an increase on the figures 
of 1896 of 251,126 tons, all but 3,822 tons of which were represented 
by vessels bringing cargo. 

The increase of shipping has been maintained at a fairly constant 
rate, though checked occasionally by the occurrence of bad seasons here, 
or the failure of prices in the European markets. The following table 

‘shows the quantity and tonnage of shipping arriving in and departing 
from New South Wales, at intervals of tive years from the date of the 
earliest records to the year 1890, and for each of the succeeding years :— 





Entered. | Cleared. 





Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 


1822 uf 22,924 20,793 
1825 85 | 24,559 5 22,688 
1830 157 | 31,225 | 28,822 
1835 260 | 63,019 66,964 
1840 709 | 178,958 i | 163,704 
1845 | 597 | 105,352 | 103,961 
1850 976 234,215 p 263,849 
1855 1,152 | 353,323 5 | 362,482 
1860 1,424 | 497,835 : 431,484 
1865 | 1,912 | 635,888 12 690,294 
1870 | 1,858 | 689,820 | 771,942 
1875 | 2,376 1,109,086 2,294 | 1,059,101 
1880 2,108 1,242,458 | 2.043 1,190,321 
1885 2,601 2,088,307 2,583 | 2,044,770 
1890 2,889 | 2,413,947 | 2777 2,348,625 
1891 3,021 | 2,821,898 3,100 2,872,338 
1892 2,960 | 2,804,549 3,067 2,842,635 
1893 2,6 | 2,590,371 | 2,916 2,602,957 
1894 3,272 | 2,859,968 3,291 | 2,878,586 
1895 3,121 | 2,929,758 3,090 2,930,2: 
1896 3,25 3,080,751 3,208 3,109,005 
: 3,331,877 3,120 3,412,554 








The shipping tonnage of New South Wales greatly exceeds that of any 
other colony of the Australian group. Victoria stands next, after which 
come South Australia, Western Australia, New Zealand, Queensland, 
and Tasmania. Of the total shipping of Australasia in 1897, nearly one 
third entered and cleared at New South Wales ports. 


NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 


The trade of the colony is, to a very large extent, carried on under 
the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country and British 
possessions being in the hands of the shipowners of the United King- 
dom, and the coasting trade chiefly in local hands. Since 1881, however, 
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there has been a notable increase in foreign shipping, and at the present 
day the greater portion of the direct trade transacted with foreign ports 
is carried in vessels which are not British. This has been due to the 
appearance in the Australian trade of the steamers of the Messageries 
Maritimes in 1883, of those of the two German lines some time later, 
and more recently the vessels of the American and Japanese Companies. 
From the table given below, showing the expansion in British and 
foreign shipping during the last twenty-seven years, it will be seen that 
the British tonnage entered and cleared in 1870 was 1,333,410, or 91-2 
per cent. of the total of 1,461,762 tons ; while in 1880 the proportion 
was as high as 92-9, British vessels representing 2,259,924 tons out of 
a total of 2,432,779. In 1885, however, the British shipping had fallen 
to 87:5 per cent., and in 1897, to 85°3 per cent., the foreign tonnage 
having increased from 172,855 to 993,974 during the seventeen years 
which have elapsed since 1880 :— 





| 
Year. British. | Foreign. Total. 





tons, tons. tons. 

1870 1,333,410 128,352 | 1,461,762 
1875 2,001,641 166,546 2,168,187 
1880 2,259,924 | 172,855 | 2,432,779 
1885 3,615,582 517,495 | 4,133,077 
1890 4,156,963 604,909 4,761,872 
1891 4,902,607 791,629 | 5,694,236 
1892 4,977,850 669,334 | 5,647,184 
1893 4,704,300 489,028 5,193,328 
1894 5,191,971 546,583 5,738,554 
1895 5,215,174 | 644,864 | 5,860,038 
1896 5,432, 892 756,868 6,189,760 
1897 5,750,457 | 993,974 6,744,431 








Of the tonnage set down as British, the larger portion is owned or 
registered in Australasia. Prior to 1891, the returns do not allow of 
the colonial shipping being divided into that belonging to Australasia 
and that belonging to other British colonies; but in 1870, out of 1,333,410 
tons of shipping entered and cleared under the British flag, 964,718 
tons, or 72°3 per cent., belonged to British possessions, the great 
bulk being Australasian; in 1880, out of 2,259,924 tons of British 
shipping entered and cleared, 1,499,236 tons, or 66°3 per cent., belonged 
to the colonies; while in 1897 the colonial shipping amounted to 
3,481,231 tons (of which 3,414,588 tons were Australasian) out of a 
total of 5,750,457 tons, or 60-5 per cent. The amount of British, 
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Australasian, and other colonial shipping entered and cleared at New 
South Wales ports since 1870 was as follows :-— 








| Shipping belonging— 





| 
| a 43 1, entered 
| | | To British Total, . 
Ree ren | To Australasia. |Possessions other| 24 cleared. 
Deed Ringdom: than Australasia. . 





| tons. tons, | tons. 


1870 | 368,692 | 964,718 | 1,333,410 
1875 | 740,683 1,260,958 2,001,641 
1880 | 760,688 | 1,499,236 2,259,924 
1885 | 1,520,091 2,095,491 3,615,582 
1890 | 1,577,172 | 2,579,791 4,156,963 
1891 | 1,813,716 | 3,029,067 59,824 4,902,607 
1892 | 2,058,982 | 2,859,277 | 59591 | 4.977.850 
1893 | 1,308,340 | 2,866,967 | 28993 |  4°704300 
1894 | 2,135,711 | 3,016,817 | 39,443 | 5.191971 
1895 | 2,244,650 | 9/389'579 |  s7945 | 517 
1896 | 2,354,580 | 3,000,357 | 77,955 

1897 | 2,269,226 | 3,414,588 | 66,643 





Compared with the figures just given, the tonnage of the foreign 
vessels trading with New South Wales is still small, although a 
great advance has been made during the last fifteen years. Taking the 
year 1897, for which the total tonnage of the principal nationalities is 
given below, Germany stands first, then F rance, then the United States. 
Norway and Japan are the only other nations whose carrying trade with 
the colony is important. 

Tonnage. 
Germany 321,097 
France 223,683 
United States... 155,961 
Norway .. ah 121,015 
Japan 75,086 
Other nations 97,132 


993,974 


Of this amount of foreign shipping entered and cleared at the ports of 
the colony in 1897, 693,176 tons traded direct with foreign countries, 
78,203 tons with the United Kingdom and British possessions beyond 
Australasia, and the balance of 222,595 tons merely reflected the 
movements of vessels passing to and from the other Australasian 
colonies, more than one-half being tonnage in ballast coming round to 
New South Wales ports in search of freights. As compared with the 
693,176 tons of foreign shipping which traded with foreign ports, the 
direct foreign trade carried under the British flag represented but 
637,439 tons, a considerable part of which consisted of the South Sea 
Island trade conducted by Australasian vessels. Of the 4,022,575 tons 
of shipping entered from and cleared for the other colonies of Australasia 
during the year, 3,225,846 tons were registered in Australasia, and 
574,134 tons in the United Kingdom and other British possessions ; and 
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of the 1,391,241 tons which represented the direct trade transacted 
with Great Britain and her other possessions, 113,861 tons were 
registered in Australasia, and 78,203 tons in foreign countries. 


Sream AND SAILING VESSELS. 

The records prior to-the year 1876 do not distinguish the steamers 
from the sailing vessels, but the modern tendency to supersede sailing 
vessels by steam has been abundantly apparent in the twenty-one years 
which have since elapsed. In 1876 the steam tonnage was 912,554 as 
compared with 1,215,171 tons of sailing vessels, being 42-9 per cent. and 
57-1 per cent. respectively. The relative positions have long since 
been transposed, for the tonnage of sailing ships in 1897 was only 
slightly higher than the figures of 1876, being 1,436,496 tons, or but 
21-3 per cent. of the total shipping, as compared with 5,307,935 tons 
of steam, or 78-7 per cent. of the whole. The increase of steam tonnage 
for the twenty-one years has, therefore, been over 482 per cent. The 
progress of the tonnage of each class will be seen from the following 
table :— 








Year. | Steam. Sailing. Year. Steam. Sailing. 

| tons. tons. tons. | tons. 
1876 | 912,554 1,215,171 || 1893 | 4,227,186 966,142 
1880 1,550,372 882,407 1894 4,407,522 | 1,331,032 
1885 | 2,791,843 1,341,234 1895 4,447,716 | 1,412,322 
1890 © 3,654,814 1,107,058 1896 4,769,750 1,420,010 
1891 4,299,791 1,394,445 1897 5,307,985 1,436,496 








1892 | 4,329,634 1,317,550 
The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to shipowners 
is illustrated by the large amount of tonnage coming to the colony in 
ballast, and the small amount leaving without cargo. A large proportion 
of the vessels arriving in ballast come from the ports of the neighbour- 
ing colonies, where they have delivered a general cargo, and, having 
been unable to obtain return freight, have cleared for Newcastle to load 
coal. The largest amount of tonnage entered in ballast in any one 
year since 1870 was in 1897, when it reached 905,928 tons, and the 
largest amount cleared was 82,956 tons in 1891. The tonnage entered 
and cleared in ballast for the years shown was :— 





Year. Entered. Cleared. Year. Entered. Cleared. 

} tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1870 | 237,246 21,004 1892 724,265 65,522 
1875 320,921 12,830 1893 621,189 58,463 
1880 | 217,763 16,219 1894 | $52,205 76,799 
1885 | 345,366 53,381 1895 } 852,813 58,152 
1890 544,264 66,846 1896. 902,106 80,377 


1891 | 632,617 $2,956 1897 | 905,928 80,271 

















AVERAGE VALUE OF SHIPPING TRADE, 






















VALUE OF CARGOES. 


As might be expected from the fact that over 27 per cent. of the tonnage 
which arrived in the colony in 1897 was in ballast, as against rather more 
than 2 per cent. of the clearances, the average value of freights outward 
was higher than that of the vessels inward. Thus the average value of 
the goods imported by sea was £5 6s. 11d. per ton, while that of the goods 
exported was £5 12s. 10d., or 5-5 per cent. higher. If, however, allow- 
ance be made for shipping in ballast, the mean value of the exports was 
£5 15s. 6d., or 21-4 per cent. lower than the imports, which averaged 
£7 7s. per ton. New South Wales exports have, generally speaking, 
a high value per ton, and the fact that, when vessels entering and 
leaving in ballast are excluded, they have a lower average value than 
the imports, is due to the large amount of coal exported, the quantity 
for 1897 having been 2,696,623 tons weight—equivalent to over 
1,830,000 tons measurement out of a total of 3,412,554 tons. 

Tt will be seen from the following table that in the case of the most 
important of the countries with which the colony has commercial rela- 
tions, the exports from New South Wales have a higher average value 
than the goods imported. The figures for Queensland are exceptional, 
as a large quantity of gold is imported from that colony :— 



























Value of | Value of 

Country. Imports | Exports 

per ton. | per ton. 

acs | 

£8.10 | £s. d. 
United Kingdom ................. 0000. 17 6 6 | 2011 1 
Mickoxlal oy .s. ccc LO | des 
Queensland ....... 10 25 | 31311 
South Australia ...... 1 On Sh noo 
Western Australia | 0 6 & 616 7 
Wasmantacccscesccnises Se a eae, 
New Zealand .... ee | 218 9 | 19 9 
Other British possessions... ...... ‘| 235 § 214 5 
Belgium, France, and Germany....... 8 0 6 18 10 9 
United: Stattea occ 2 cg.ses cessor ooeee | 15 7 5 | 1114 6 
Other foreign countries.................. Kee Or | Mia zi 
SAV ORA POE recee) eernce comer eae o 6 Ut 5 12 10 














The trade with Belgium, France, and Germany has been grouped 
together in the table, as it is impossible to find the true average value 
of the trade of each of those countries, on account of the great bulk of 
the Belgian trade being carried in French and German bottoms. The 
greater part of the trade classed under “ Other foreign countries” was 
transacted with various groups of islands in the South Seas and with 
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South American countries. During 1897 the proportion of tonnage 
entering in ballast from Victoria was 37 per cent., from South Australia 
43 per cent., and from Western Australia 92 per cent. of the arrivals, 
and this circumstance partly explains the low rate per ton of the imports 
from those colonies. As for the outward trade, the large quantity of 
coal shipped to the southern colonies lowers the general average value 
of the whole exports. The following are the average values of imports 
and exports per ton of shipping for the past ten years :— 

















Average Value | Average Value | Average Value | Average Value 
Year. of Imports of Exports Year. of Imports of Exports 
per ton. per ton. | per ton. per ton. 
| | 
fa ds | £08. “d. |£s da | £8 d. 
1888 710 § | 610 8 | 1893 | 5190 | 647 
1889 a 99 6.19 | 1894 | 418 0 | 5 6 8 
1890 i. 8) 40) 519 5 | 1895 (peal On he beli 4 
1891 7.9.3 6 0 6 | 1896 | 513 2) 517 4 
1892 67,3 5-21 | 1897 | 5 611 | 5 12 10 





MoveEMENTS OF SHIPPING. 


The following table shows the yearly movements of tonnage, 
exclusive of the coasting trade, of some of the principal nations of the 
world, and also of New South Wales, with the rate of tonnage per 
head of population, the returns being made up to the latest date 
available :— 














| | Per head || Per head 
Country. | Tonnage. of Popu- |} Country. Tonnage. of Popu- 
lation. | lation. 
] TT 1 
United Kingdom...| 90,198,863 | 274 | tally: a scccies scot 17,005,287 | 0°5 
PANCG 5 tccconscees-a | 30,026,932 0°8 || Spain ...........66- 28,023,337 15 
Germany ..... .....- | 24,086,632 0-5 || United States..... 39,881,044 06 
Norway:....2.....06- | 5,850,787 | 29 | Arg’ntineRepublic 15,208,853 3'8 
Sweden ioc<..cc2--s 25. 14,119,804; 2°8 || Canada ..........: 11,458,824 2°4 
Netherlands......... 15,611,910 | 3:5. || NewSouth Wales.| 6,744,431 571 
if 





Of the tonnage engaged in the outward trade of New South Wales, 
12-4 per cent. went to the United Kingdom, though in value the 
exports to the mother country were 45-3 per cent. of the total. The 
tonnage of vessels to Victoria and the other Australasian colonies 
amounted to 54:8 per cent. of the whole, while in value the exports 
thereto reached only 19-1 per cent. Asregards the other British posses- 
sions, the tonnage of vessels carrying goods to their ports amounted to 6°5 
per cent. of the whole, but the value only reached 3:1 per cent. In the 
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case of foreign countries, the tonnage in 1897 amounted to 26:3 per cent. 
and the value to 32'5 per cent. The followi ing table shows the tonnage 
entered from and cleared for the United Kingdom, the British colonies, 
and some of the principal foreign countries, as well as the value of the 
cargoes ; but it must be borne in mind that the figures represent the 
nominal tonnage of the vessels carrying the goods, and not the actual 
weight of the goods carried, which latter information it is impossible to 
obtain :— 





Entered. | Cleared. 





Country. | Tonnage. Value. Tonnage. Value. 





Per 


Per | 
Total. Total. Canit: 


Dar 
Ivoant: Per Total. Per Total. 


cent. | cent. 





: tons. £ tons. £ | 
United Kingdom 437,538 3°1 | 7,557,069 y 424,640 8,728,828 | 
Victoria -| 889,011 26° 930 0,734 809,455 867,081 
Queensland .... -| 342,66: 3 3, 468, 457 19° 319,615 1,181,681 
South Australia .. .| 355,758 0° 176,980 1" 237,011 344,215 
Western Australia -| 160,275 “8 51,182 0° 103,905 709,547 | 
Tasmania Ere -| 191,072 | 5° 414,209 2° 139,777 | 186,934 
New Zealand -| 214,222 | 6 629,423 3° 259,810 386,589 
Other i - | 
sions | 307,583 6 856,576 4 
Belgium, France and 
Germany 148,179 E 1,189,333 6" 
10" 
3 
00° 


Sis Sais 
RWIS BP 


fo} 


221,480 5 602,449 | 


166,820 | 4°9| 3,092,465 
209,977 3-2 | 2,462,319 


A-r 


United States 122,807 3° 1,887,877 
Other Foreign Coun- 


a 





162,768 9} 651,218 


520,064 | 15° 690,345 | 











| 3,831,877 








100°0 | 17,813,058 | 100°0 | 3,412,554 
I 





TONNAGE AND CREWS. 


The average tonnage of vessels trading with New South Wales has 
steadily increased since 1845; prior to that year transports formed*so 
large a portion of the shipping that the size of vessel was shown to be 
much greater than the average of those actually engaged in trade. The 
great improvement which has taken place may be traced in the following 
table :— 


Year. Average tonnage Year. Average tonnage 
of vessels. of vessels. 


295 75 : 463 
246 5 797 
173 5 939 
306 7 996 
329 


Since 1870 the average tonnage of British and British-colonial vessels 
trading to New South W. ales has increased by 161 per cent. in the one 
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case and 137 per cent. in the other, while foreign vessels have increased 
in average tonnage by 216 per cent. during the same period. The 
advance in all classes during the period of twenty-seven years has been 
very marked, as the following figures attest :— 


3ritish. 3ritish. 
Foreign. | ——T | Foreign. 
United | United 


| “ lew 5 
oe ’ Fi =e : Colonial. 
Kingdom. Colonial. Kingdom. 





| 


| 
Ss : 5 —_—_— 


tons. | tons. tons. tons. tons. | tons. 
1870 706 | 306 449 | 1892 | 1,696 684 1,302 


1875 742 | 379 557 1893 | 1,766 647 1,477 
1880 1,031 476 732 1894 | 1,769 615 1,401 
1885 1,312 602 997 1895 1,784 648 1,471 
1890 °| 1,624 600 | 1,330 1896 | 1,821 | 663 1,438 
1891 1,680 709 | 1,263 1897 1,840 724 | 1,422 


j 





The natural corollary to the increase in the size of vessel, the im- 
provement in rigging and fittings, and the substitution of steam for 
canvas, is the decrease in the number of hands required per ton, though 
the actual number of hands employed per vessel has increased. In 1897 
intercolonial vessels carried an average of 23 men to every vessel, or 1 
man to every 31-2 tons ; other British vessels carried an average com- 
plement of 52 men, or 1 man to every 35:1 tons ; while foreign ships 
earried an average crew of 46 men, or 1 man to every 31:1 tons. -In 
1870 British ships carried 1 man to every 26 tons, intercolonial vessels 
1 man to every 20 tons, and foreign vessels 1 man to, 35 tons, the 
decrease in the tonnage per sailor in foreign vessels being due to the 
finer class of ships that began to trade here in 1883. The following 
figures show the average crews of British (United Kingdom and 
Colonial) and foreign vessels for the periods mentioned :— 


British. | 3ritish. 


United |, re 
Kingdom. | Colonial 


re Foreign. 
United en 
Kingdom. 


= — — 


| Foreign. ; 
- | Colonial. 





1870 Zp aie | 1892 50 25 
1875 1893 Ss | 2 
1880 2. 1894 50 | 22 
1885 : : 1995 | 48 | 23 
1890 5% 22 | 1896 | 49 22 
isi | 52 | 2 | | 1897 53 23 
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Principat Ports. 


The relative importance of the various ports of Australasia may be 
ascertained by an inspection of the following table, which shows the 
shipping and trade of the principal Australasian ports for the year 1897. 
From these figures the rank of Sydney becomes evident. Melbourne 
apparently takes the first place in tonnage; but for purposes of com- 
parison the figures should be reduced by a large amount—from 350,000 
to 400,000 tons entered and a like quantity cleared, or altogether about 
750,000 tons—to allow for the circumstance that the great ocean 
steamers whose terminal port is Sydney are reckoned once on the way 
round to New South Wales, and again when homeward bound for 
England. When this is taken into account, it is found that the 
shipping‘of Melbourne is exceeded by that of Sydney, as the Victorian 
port is also surpassed in the value of its trade. Newcastle occupies 
third place; for in the figures given for Port Adelaide the mail steamers 
are reckoned twice over, as in the case of Melbourne. It should be 
noted in respect to Queensland ports that the tonnage of vessels is 
recorded at every port of call, and on this account Townsville appears 
more important than it really is. 


| Entered. Cleared. 





| 
| | ~| 
| Shipping. | Trade. | Shipping. 





tons. | £ tons, 


IY ONG Vaadccenensseeres 2,321,214 | 17,302,514 | 1,916,075 
Newcastle $20,199 | 509,941 | 1,243,591 | 
Melbourne | 13,098,633 | 2,256,068 | 
Brisbane | 720,707 | 3,115,953 725,439 | 2,120,83: 
553,822 | 775,533 | 543,286 | 1,980,125 
| 1,546,383 | 4,198,716 | 1,494,203 | 4,150,890 
134,256 | 361,902 | 199,804 | 1,248,080 
Fremantle 212,099 | 4,745,570 | 295,073 | 1,615,603 
Albany ...| 936,951 | 360,611 | $85,304 | 1,528,135 
| 322046 | 555,949 | 326,277 | 624,957 


104,111 | 583,238 106,124 | 602,654 


Wellington 210,842 | 1,917,873 184,175 | 1,509,960 
Auckland 249,610 | 2,132,477 Bee, US| 1,365,040 








The progress of the shipping trade of Sydney has been very uniform, 
the increase from the year 1860 being at an average rate of about 54 per 
cent. per annum. ‘The vessels registered as entered considerably exceed 
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in tonnage those cleared at Port Jackson. To account for this it is 
only necessary to state that vessels leaving Sydney for Newcastle for 
the purpose of shipping coal are reckoned as departures from Newcastle, 
and not from Sydney. For this reason the clearances of Newcastle 
uniformly exceed the arrivals, as will be noticed in the subsequent table. 
The practice of clearing vessels at both ports at one time obtained, but 
has been abandoned for many years, and vessels are now cleared at the 
port which they last leave. The following statement shows the shipping 
entered and cleared at both Sydney and Newcastle for quinquennial 
periods from 1870 to 1890, and for consecutive years since the latter 
date. It will be seen that the total tonnage of Sydney increased by 
720,000 tons between 1870 and 1880, and by 1,532,000 tons between 
1880 and 1890, while during the last seven years the increase has 
already amounted to 1,236, 000 tons :— 





Sydney. | Newcastle. 





Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 





tons. tons. | tons. tons. 

1870 385,616 364,758 283,091 383,242 
1875 590,700 468,423 510,902 573,626 
1880 827,738 641,996 400,598 516,480 
1885 1,608,169 | 1,283,888 452,946 | 722,865 
1890 1,644,589 1,356,632 | 625,398 842,180 
1891 1,934,556 1,535,306 704,306 | 1,140,536 
1892 1,896,677 | 1,594,108 729,167 | 1,024,318 
1893 1,902,265 | 1,585,857 524,844 | 842,363 
1894 1,959,435 1,612,179 721,931 | 1,035,930 
1895 2,027,951 1,669,654 727,834 1,048,400 
1896 2,104,613 | 1,806,438 783,669 | 1,084,220 
1897 2,321,214 1,916,075 820,199 | 1,243,591 

















{ 





The comparative importance of the trade of Sydney may be realised by 
viewing it in connection with the trade of the chief ports of the United 
Kingdom. It will be observed that in absolute tonnage Sydney is sur- 
passed by only four English ports—London, Liverpool, Cardiff, and 
Newcastle ; while in point of value of trade transacted it is exceeded 
by only London, Liverpool, and Hull. Twenty of the most important 
ports of the United Kingdom are shown in the ‘following table for 1897, 
from the figures in which the coasting shipping and trade have been 
omitted. There is this important point to be observed, however, that 
were Australasia regarded as one country, the intercolonial trade would 
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become coasting, and the figures for the New South Wales ports would 
have to be reduced accordingly :— 





























Entered. Cleared. 
Port. = a a) a ae RO ieee Te = 
Shipping. Trade. Shipping. | Trade. 
England— tons. £ tons. £ 
London _........... 9,110,925 151,209,683 6,686,734 | 82,651,899 
Liverpool ........ 5,845,384 | 101,902,929 5,415,667 | 90,467,853 
Cardiff cy cacs3s cee 4,485,782 3,300,076 7,504,927 6,504,418 
Newcastle ......... 2,060,302 | 6,141,740 3,150,122 | 2,696,061 
73 till es ececranecceeene 2,278,875 26,973,445 1,862,107 | 21,114,501 
Southampton ...... 1,573,956 11,290,993 | 1,434,253 | 11,542,462 
Bristol’) eceses- ee 740,824 10,191,519 | 350,492 1,408,078 
Dover ....... fe 891,931 | 8,838,767 | 863,937 | 2,747,213 
Grimsby .... Fe 874,490 | 7,808,687 | 849.176 | 10,186,384 
Harwich). ...css:<30: 739,594 | 18,452,172 | 686,070 | 4,940,801 
Newport:...:.:::.... 1,066,254 943,968 | 1,552,456 | 1,880,120 
Sunderland......... 845,012 | 650,968 1,098,955 | 809,143 
North Shields..... 544,151 934,809 595,450 827,320 
Newhaven ......... 390,180 | 8,806,415 379,797 | 2,868,942 
Scotland— H | 
Glasgow ............ | 1,418,724 | 12,187,747 2,002,662 13,752,718 
Meith. aesccecsseeec: | 966,249 | 11,051,647 864,996 | 4,218,448 
Kirkcaldy 613,364 | 290,456 956,839 673,782 
Grangemouth...... 675,635 | 2,197,078 807,481 1,895,923 
Ireland— | i 
Belfast: ..ccstocss00 419,146 | 4,696,977 266, 254 389,440 
Dublingeoscssc ees 236,498 | 2,306,954 143,426 94,602 
New South Wales— 
Sydney: ene cccses: 2,321,214 | 17,302,514 | 1,916,075 17,438, 592 
Newcastle ......... | 820,199 509, 941 1,243,591 1,723,325 








No other seaport of the colony can be compared with either Sydney 
or Newcastle, though Wollongong now maintains a trade of some con- 
sequence, especially in coal ; and of late years the importance of Eden, 
Twofold Bay, has increased. In 1897 the vessels which entered Wollon- 
gong direct from places outside the colony were, with one exception, 
all in ballast, and totalled 72,119 tons; while at Eden the shipping 
entered amounted to 39,428 tons, and landed goods to the value of 
£288. The shipping cleared at Wollongong had an aggregate tonnage 
of 142,230, and at Eden 49,951, the value of the export trade at these 
two ports being respectively £72,878 and £7,173. 

The average tonnage of sea-going vessels lying in the port of Sydney 
is about 80,000 per diem. The daily average at the port of Newcastle 
is about 35,000 tons. On the day on which the greatest number of 
ships are in port, in the wool season, the tonnage at Sydney is equal to 
about 125,000, and that at Newcastle to 84,000. The value of the 
shipping ordinarily moored or anchored in the port of Sydney may be set 
down at £2,000,000, and of that in the port of Newcastle at £500,000. 
The greatest value of shipping afloat in the two ports on any one day 
is about £4,500,000. 
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River SuHIppPrne. 

The trade borne by the rivers Murray and Darling varies greatly from 
year to year, according as they are favourable or otherwise for navigation. 
The Murray River is navigable during the greater part of the year, but 
the same cannot be said of the Darling, which as a rule can only be used 
by shipping during the period from March to September, when its volume 
is augmented by the flood-waters from the interior of Queensland. For 
the period over which the records extend both rivers have been navigable, 
and the tonnage at Wentworth on the Darling, at its confluence with the 
Murray, and at Moama and other Murray River ports, is given in the 
following table for the last ten years :— 





Tonnage entered at— 





Moama and other Murray 
Ports. 


Wentworth. 





22,427 28,339 
38,335 29,279 
42,637 30,140 
37,988 31,753 
31,071 28,781 
39,888 33,359 
47,224 41,403 
37,489 40,723 
38,623 36,800 


24,522 | 48,894 








REGISTRATION OF SEAMEN. 


Engagements and discharges of seamen are registered at the Govern- 
ment Shipping Offices at Sydney and Newcastle, and with the Customs 
officers at other ports. In 1897 there were 15,453 seamen engaged, 
and 13,921 discharged in Sydney; and 2,674 engaged, and 1,417 
discharged in Newcastle ; while in the course of the same year 431 
seamen were reported at Sydney, and 482 at Newcastle, as having 
deserted from British vessels voyaging beyond Australasia. These 
engagements and discharges are exclusive of those of foreign vessels, busi- 
ness in connection with which is transacted by the various Consuls. 


REGISTRATION OF SHIPPING. 


During the year 1897, 871 steamers and sailing vessels, representing 
112,420 tons net, stood registered in the books of the Custom House, as 
beionging to the port of Sydney. Of these, 444 were steamers, collectively 
of 64,141 tons net and 20,111 nominal horse-power. There were 48 
sailing vessels on the register at Newcastle, their net tonnage being 6,392 ; 
and 52 steamers of 1,841 nominal horse-power and 2,609 net tons. 
The total tonnage registered in the colony was 121,421, of which 
66,750 was steam tonnage, with 21,952 nominal horse-power. These 
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figures are exclusive of lighters, of which there were 52, of a total 
tonnage of 3,146, registered at Sydney; and 45, of an aggregate tonnage 
of 4,870, at Newcastle. A fee of £1 is charged fora lighter’s license, 
which permits the boat to be employed for an indefinite period. 

The total tonnage registered in New South Wales for the years shown 
was :— 





Sailing vessels. Steamers. | Total. 
Year. — et en | ey eee = 





| | 
No. Tons. | crew. Bor Tons. Crew. | Vessels. Tons. | Crew. 








1870 | 50 8,349 | 380'14/| 1,494 | 89| 64 | 9,843 | 469 
1875 | 93 12,197 | 556 37 | 3,903 | 286 130 | 16,100 842 
1880 | 54 7,003 | 325 20 2,159 168} 74 | 9162 493 
1885 | 49 | 4,876 | 280 | 50) 6,387 | 394/ 99 | 11,263 674 
1890 | 28 6,234 | 191 21} 4,027 | 278} 49 | 10,261 469 
1891 | 53 9,492 | 280 40, 5,239 | 351} 93 | 14731} 631 
1892 | 60, 3,282 | 262 46 | 5,848 | 458/ 106 | 9.130) 720 
1893 | 32, 5,972 | 231 | 33| 4,200 | 288| 65 | 10,172 519 
1894 29 4,807 | 153 19 3,067 | 140| 48 | 7,964 998 
1895 | 13 1,363 | 85 13 | 5,172 | 186} 26 | 6,535 | 271 
1896 | 24 2,661 | 80 26) 5,541 | 208| 50 | $202 288 
1897 | 29 6,878 | 185 20| 8,220 | 223} 49 | 14,598 408 








During the year 1897 two vessels, aggregating 484 tons, were sold to 
foreigners, and in consequence were removed from the registers of the 
colony. Sales were also made to British subjects of 102 vessels, with a 
total tonnage of 9,360, which remained on the registers at Sydney and 
Newcastle. 


Passencer STEAMERS. 


Passenger steamers are certificated by the Marine Board on payment 
of fees, the certificate being renewable at least every six months, 
During the last five years certificates were granted for the following :— 












| Number | Tonnage | Passengers for 





Year. | of | of which Certificates 









| Steamers. Steamers. were granted. 

















1893 | 240 64,593 | 55,195 
1894 245 66,265 | 56,275 
1895 231 63,361 52,397 
1896 | 259 93,955 | 55,381 
1897 256 108,619 | 55,415 















Of those licensed in 1897, 106 were sea-going steamers and 150 were 
engaged in harbour and river traffic, 
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CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS. 


The years 1883 and 1884 were marked by great activity in the con- 
struction both of sailing and steam vessels, 50 sailing and 52 steam 
vessels having been built in 1883, whilst 39 sailing vessels and 64 
steamers were built in the subsequent year. Trade then became less 
active, and the industry showed a tendency to die out. In 1888 it 
had fallen lower than in any of the preceding years, and there has been 
little improvement since, the tonnage of sailing vessels built during 1897 
being only 832, and of steamers 631, in all 1,463. The number and 
tonnage of vessels built in each of the years shown were as follow :— 





Sailing vessels. Steamers. Total. 





No. Tons. No. Tons. Vessels. | Tonnage. 





1880 29 1,938 12 861 41 2,799 
1883 50 1,885 52 5,368 | 102 7,253 
1884 39 2,518 64 5,145 103 7,663 
1885 29 800 36 2,992 65 3,792 
1886 27 1,339 40 2,637 | 3,976 
1887 14 636 16 “778 | 1,414 
1888 9 304 | 11 394 698 
1889 | 9 204 | #214 663 | 867 
1890 | 9 394 6 697 1,091 
1891 27 573 13 767 | 1,340 
1892 27 782 10 317 1,099 
1893 ll 563 236 799 
1894 6 466 463 929 
1895 | 5 481 259 | 740 
1896 7 369 598 é 967 
1897 12 832 631 | 1,463 























The building of steam vessels during the last ten years was of greater ¢ 
importance than that of sailing ships, the tonnage constructed during 
the period being 5,025 of steam and 4,968 of sailing ; but in most of the 
years since 1892 the tonnage of the sailing vessels turned out of the yards 
of New South Wales has exceeded that of the steamers. Schooners 
and ketches are the principal classes of sailing vessels built in the 
colony, the general tonnage of each class averaging considerably 
under 100 tons burden. The growing tendency to supplant sailing 
vessels by steamers, and the substitution of iron for wood for the frames 
and hulls of vessels, have given a check to the wooden ship-building 
industry, which at one time promised to grow to important dimensions. 
Every kind of timber suitable for the construction of ships is found on 
the rivers of the coast districts of New South Wales, but as the demand 
for this description of vessel has not increased, little advantage can be 
taken of the resources of the colony in this respect. 
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No reliable data have so far been procurable as to the number and 
tonnage of vessels built abroad forthe New South Wales local trade, 
but the number must be considerable, and such vessels form an import 
of large value altogether lost sight of inthe Customs returns. Some 
idea, however, of the large number imported may be gathered from the 
registration of the tonnage of other than New South Wales built vessels, 
which for the past ten years has. averaged 4,145 tons sailing and 4,103 
tons steam per annum. 


Docks anp WuarvEs. 


Adequate accommodation is provided both by the Government and 
by private enterprise for fitting and repairing ships in the colony. At 
Sydney there are three graving docks, five floating docks, and three 
patent slips. At Newcastle there are two patent slips ; besides which 
there are other docking and building yards in different parts of the 
colony for the convenience of coasters and small craft, ‘The principal 
docks and slips in Sydney, with their leading dimensions and the size of 
vessel they will accommodate, are stated below :— 





| Lifting 

| car 

Draught of | Power 
Name of Dock. Where situated. Length.|/Breadth) vessel that | ant 
| |anay be taken. | dip 7s 

| | | dock. 


Hie 





Graving docks— tee |e ett: | ft. in. | tons. 
Fitzroy (Government)..| Cockatoo Island | 450] 59 216 | 
Sutherland 3 a 600 | 84 32 0 


” 


Balmain 640} [#22 er} 19 0 
| 


i 54 bot’m, 


Floating docks— | 
Rowntree’s Waterview Bay ...| 160 | 42 
Atlases Woolwich 250 | 40 
Jubilee (Mort's) Johnston’s'Bay ...| 317 | 55 
Johnston’s Bay (Mort’s) 5 | 90 | 28 | 7 
Drake’s White Bay | 150 | 60 | 7 


12 
14 
15 


Patent slips— soy | 


: 3 ONT i : | \ |11£t. forwa rdj 
Mort's No. Balmain | 30 j| 178. aft. 


No. « | on 10ft. forward 
2» “No. , “O71 | 16 it. aft. 


35, ANo; | 80 jist. sin] 53 





| 








The Sutherland Graving Dock at Cockatoo Island, the property of 
the Government, is one of the largest single docks in the world, and is 
eapable of receiving vessels drawing 32 feet of water. During the year 
1897, 162 vessels, of which 20 were British ships of war, were docked 

H 
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at Cockatoo Island, 82 being repaired in the Fitzroy Dock, and 80 in 
the Sutherland Dock, the gross tonnage of the vessels being 186,725. 
The dock receipts for the twelve months amounted to £4,628, and the 
expenditure to £1,609, exclusive of interest on cost of construction. 

For natural facilities for shipping Sydney stands unrivalled. The water 
deepens abruptly from the shores, so that the largest vessels may be 
berthed alongside the wharves and quays. The Government hold the 
shores of Sydney Cove, along the margin of which magnificent echelon 
wharves have been constructed, which are capable of berthing vessels of 
10,000 tons register. The depth of water at low tide ranges between 28 
and 30 feet, and the wharves have an available frontage of 6,454 feet. 
A large part of the wharfage at Pyrmont and Darling Harbour, and at 
Woolloomooloo Bay, are also in the hands of the State. These wharves 
are fitted with steam cranes and other appliances for the speedy discharge 
of the largest ships constructed. The appliances for handling cargo on the 
Pyrmont wharves, which are 3,500 feet in length, consist of four steam 
cranes of ten tons each, and on all the jetties the railway line is laid down. 
The Government wharf at Darling Harbour, which is fitted with a 
steam crane of ten tons, is 4,000 feet in length. Cowper Wharf, at 
Woolloomooloo Bay, is 3,000 feet in length, and also affords excellent 
accommodation for large vessels. At Blackwattle Bay there is a 
Government wharf 1,400 feet in length, and at White Bay a jetty 
230 feet in length has been erected. The wharfage frontage in Port 
Jackson belonging to the Government is 20,200 feet. Powerful shipping 
appliances and roomy stores, as well as electric lighting, are to be found 
on all the important wharves, which are being rapidly extended and 
improved in order to keep pace with the growing shipping of the port. 
The total frontage of public and private wharves reaches nearly 7 miles. 

Newcastle is also a well-equipped port, where vessels of 4,000 tons 
can be safely berthed ; and every modern steam and hydraulic appliance 
for loading coal is found on its wharves. The Government own nearly 
all the wharfage, which extends over a length of about 13,000 feet. 
The total length of the Bullock Island wharf is 7,760 feet, in addition 
to which there are four ballast jetties each 50 feet long. 5,550 feet of 
the wharf is used for the shipment of coal. There are 12 hydraulic 
cranes of from 9 to 25 tons, each capable of shipping 1,000 tons of coal 
in twenty-four hours ; and 3 steam cranes of 15 tons each. A sum of 
£130,000 is now being expended for the purpose of further increasing 
the shipping facilities at Newcastle. On the town side of the harbour 
there are 3,570 feet of Government wharves, extending in a continuous 
line, 2,130 feet being set apart for cargo berths for deep-draught vessels, 
940 feet for general cargo, and 500 feet for passenger steamers. The 
wharf at Stockton is 600 feet long. It is entirely used for the shipment 
of coal, and has one 15-ton steam crane and one shoot. In addition 
to the appliances mentioned, there are seven private shoots for the 
loading of coal. By the port regulations, steamers are required to 
receive coal at the steam cranes on Bullock Island at the rate of 500 
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tons per day, and at the rate of 600 tons at the hydraulic cranes. 
Sailing vessels are expected to receive at least 400 tons per day from 
the steam cranes, and 600 tons per day from the hydraulic cranes. It 
is estimated that 28,800 tons of coal per day can be shipped at New- 
castle when all the appliances belonging to the Government and private 
companies are brought into use. There are also two patent slips owned 
by private individuals, capable of taking up vessels of 100 and 1,100 
tons respectively. Staiths, cranes, and other coal-shipping appliances 
have been erected at Wollongong, Bulli, Coal Cliff, and other ports. 
Private as well as Government wharves are found at all the chief 
centres of population along the rivers of the colony, and all ports with 
a trade of any importance have their jetties and shipping facilities. 

The revenue derived from public wharves at Sydney, Newcastle, 
Wollongong, and other ports in 1897 was £67,136, of which sum Sydney 
contributed £55,859, made up of £6,101 for tonnage rates, and £49,758 
for wharfage dues, rent, etc. Newcastle contributed £8,968, and 
Wollongong £323, in tonnage rates, no wharfage rates being collected 
at those ports. At ports other than those mentioned, an amount of 
£1,986 was collected for wharfage rates, rent of jetties, ete., making 
the total receipts as stated. : 


LicHtnovses. 


The coast of New South Wales is well provided with lighthouses, the 
number at the end of 1897 being 23, besides which there were 17 
leading lights and light-ships for the safety of harbour navigation. The 
cost of erecting the lighthouses was £190,913, in addition to which a 
sum of £27,006 was spent on lanterns, making a total expenditure of 
£217,919 on construction and equipment, including £4,832 expended 
during 1897 in connection with the construction of a lighthouse at 
Point Perpendicular. The South Solitary Island lighthouse cost the 
largest sum to construct, namely, £31,259, exclusive of the amount 
paid for lanterns. The Macquarie revolving electric light, on the South 
Head of Port Jackson, is one of the most powerful lights in the world, 
being visible 25 miles at sea. 


SHIPWRECKs. 


The coast of New South Wales is free from any source of danger to 
vessels navigating it, and where reasonable precautions were taken wrecks 
have been very rare. There are only two lifeboat stations on the coast, 
one at the Sydney Heads, and the other at Newcastle ; but the whale 
boats at the various pilot stations have been fitted with cork linings, 
and otherwise made useful for the work of rescue, in which many of 
them have been of excellent service. The steam tugs subsidised by the 
Marine Board for the towing of ships in and out of port, are also 
available for the purpose of rendering assistance to vessels in distress ; 
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and life-saving appliances are kept at certain places along the coast. 
The majority of vessels lost have been under 100:tons burden. During 
the year 1897 ‘there were 14 wrecks within the jurisdiction of New 
South Wales, the total tonnage of the vessels being 3,461, and their 
value, including cargoes, £38,740. Three lives were lost out of a:total 
of 196.0n board. The largest vessel which met with disaster was the 
barque Adderley, 1,141 tons, which went ashore in Newcastle Bight 
during a gale. The barque Cartick, 898 tons, foundered through 
springing a leak ; the steamer Fitzroy, 504 tons, was totally wrecked 
near Morna Point, Point Stephens; the steamer Kameruka, 350 tons, 
ran on the rocks and became a wreck at Pedro Point, near Moruya ; 
while the schooner Heroine, of 123 tons, was caught in a gale whilst at 
anchor, and ‘was beached ‘to save the lives of those.on board. The.other 
vessels wrecked during'the year were under 100 tons burden. The loss 
of three lives dccurred in the case of the ketch Sunbeam, which sailed 
for Brisbane with explosives, and was never again heard of. 

The following statement shows ‘the number of vessels which were 
wrecked on the coast of New South Wales, or otherwise within the 
jurisdiction of the colony, during‘the last ten years :— 





























= a | ly : y4, | Over | | | pecan 

Year. Pee deal a0 fo cute gras | ste eae | Hae cao area aes raves 
} | jomiresat | 

isss | 6 | 2 | es) ala ba] a |e @ | ae 3s 
1889 4 8 5 2 | us 1 | 4 | a6 {| 20) #4 
1890 3 6 2 1 1 Be) ABE |) B;) dA 
1891 s | ee 1 1 | 2 | 326 | 38) 47 
1892 4 5 78) ee | 4 7 || 16 
1893 A] SB) 46:2) | ea . | # | a} al 4 
jaget| <6 | HO; Bik... | Be. 1 | 6 | 12 | Ba 20 
1895 | 4 4 ee Weel ee 1 2 | 5 | 6 | 11 | 63 
1896 | 1 4 a ete ber ee Pees 4 | 9| 2 
1897 | 4 5 aC | 1} | 3 | 2 | 2s 4) 3 


During the year 1897 the Marine Board of New South Wales, sitting 
at Sydney, and the local Board at Newcastle, held twenty-one inquiries. 
Ten masters were examined regarding the loss of vessels ; eight were 
exonerated, in one case the certificate was suspended for six months, 
and the certificate of another master was cancelled. Seven inquiries 
into collisions were instituted; one master was exonerated, one 
cautioned, another reprimanded, a fourth censured, and a fifth had his 
certificate suspended for three months ; while a second engineer was 
censured and cautioned, and ‘one person-in-charge censured. At an 
inquiry into the stranding of a vessel, no blame was attached to:the 
master. An inquiry was also held regarding the burning ofa steam- 
ship’s boiler, the fifth engineer of the -vessel being censured. The 
supposed loss of a missing vesselswas also made the-subject of inquiry 


during the year. 
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Drepeme FLEET. 


To keep open and improve the harbours and coastal rivers the Works 
Department, during the year ended 30th June, 1898, had employed 
Il ladder dredges, with an attendant fleet of 26 punts having 
an aggregate tonnage of 8,680 ; 12 grab dredges ; 8 sand-pump 
or suction dredges; and 7 combined grab and sand-pump dredges. 
Besides the dredging plant there were 17 tugs employed towing 
punts to sea, and on other service appertaining to dredging operations. 
The work done and the cost for the financial year ended 30th June, 
1898 for each class of dredge were as follow :— 
































Expenditure. 
Class | : aaa ae 
% Tons Hours aon Z | Dredging and 
Bredus, Dredged. Dreduiiig. Dredging: only. | a “Towing, 
| | | 
Total. | Perton.| Perhour, | Total. | Per ton: 
aera ee | | 
| | | 
£ | pence. £ os. d. | £ | pence 
Ladder ......... 2,405,730 | 16,143 30,258 | 3-02 117 6) 39,667 | 3°95 
Sand Pump ...| 2,736,607 | 10,758 27,786 | 2°43 2)12 8 | 28,261 | 2-44, 
Gral) and Sand) 1,105,581 10,807 9,433 | 2°05 | 017 5] 9,884 | 2°15 
Pump. | 
GDN een rese 364,260 | 18,685 | 8,687 | 5-72 0 9 4!| 9,967 | 6-59 
Total ......... | 6,612,178 | 56,393 | 76,164 | 2:76 | 1 7 0| 87,779 | 3-18 
| | jee | 





The material dredged consisted for the most part of sand and mud, 
but stiffer material was raised by some of the dredges. The details 
show that while the average cost of dredging by ladder dredges was 
302d. per ton, more than one-third of the total raised cost not more than 
2:12d., and the most expensive dredging was at the rate of 6-62d. The 
cost of raising material by grab dredges was on an average 5-72d. per 
ton, the least. cost being 2:25d. for sand and mud. A: considerable 
quantity of rock and boulders was removed by these dredges, otherwise 
the average cost would not have been higher than 379d. per ton. The 
sand-pump dredges, eight in numtber, removed 2,736,607 tons during 
10;758 hours, at the rate of 254 tons for each dredge per hour, the 
average cost being £2 11s. 8d. an hour, or 2°43d. per ton. 

The cost of dredging in New South Wales compares very favourably 
with that in other countries. Comparing the work done at the mouth 
of the Hunter River at Newcastle with dredging on the Clyde, below 
Glasgow, it is found that the cost of lifting soft material by ladder 
dredges of equal power was in the former case 2-05d. per ton, and in 
the latter, 2-06d.; at Sydney, where the material removed was sand, 
clay, and sewage, the cost was 2-62d.—a satisfactory result, especially 
when it is considered that wages are much higher in the colony than in 
Great Britain, and chandlery and other stores are dearer. 
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Farms AND FREIGHTS. 

Looking at the extensive passenger traffic and shipping trade of New 
South Wales, it would naturally be expected that a liberal scale of fares 
and freights would be in force, and this will be found actually to exist. 
In many instances, indeed, the intercolonial rates have been extremely 
low, owing to the keen competition among the various steamship com- 
panies. The following figures will give an idea of the average passenger 
rates by steamer during 1897 :— 













































































| Fares. | Fares. 
Ports. First | Second Ports. | First Second | Third 
Class. Class. | | | Class. Class. Class. 
| | | 
New Sourn Wates | £ s. d./£s. d. || New Zxauanp Ports.| £ s. da| £ a. d.)/£ 8. d. 
Ports | Auckland -.| 4 0 0| 25 0 Bete 
Bateman’s Bay ......-- 1 0 0)010 0] Dunedin (via Cook strait} 510 0] 3 5 0 
Bellinger Rive 115 0/1 O O}| Lyttelton ,, oF 415 0/ 2 5 0 
Byron Bay .... 2 0 0/1 0 0} Napier (via Auckland)} 510 0| 3 5 0 
Clara River .-| 110 0|015 0/| Wellington .......... 400| 250 
StS) 1 Bie le ate copy s+) 1:30 010 15: 0 sper 5 
Macleay River ‘| 110 0/015 oj} et ROPEAN PORTS. oles tomOnieieso 
Manniny River .. 15 0;015 OO}; aoe 7s 
Nambucca River 110 0/015 0 Bremen: «| BT: 0 01) 85, 0. 01)1b 18, (0 
5 2 7 Brindisi... ..... 2.0. 00% £55 to £65|£32 to £37; £14 14 
Newcastle ......... -- | 025° 0 | 0 2 6 to£1717 
5, 3 = 
Sil sce oy Neto SG teat GW. Fake cen-eeeee 50 0 0/30 0 0|13 10 0 
‘Pasmmored 1150/100 LOnGOny- F252.i0.:s oe £60-£70 |£35 to £44)£15/L5to 
é P n £22/12/9 
LE ae pane ee Oye cel maenellies 2-2 -2---2. 65 0 0 |£32to £3720 0 0 
Lhe ee eee ie Naples oi ison sce ieee £50-£65 |£30 to £37|£13/10to 
ae t £17/17 
SO ee orig || Southampton ........ 57_0 0| 35 0 0 |15 15 0 
Melbourne ........----| 1310 0/1 6 0 ITEC cote cs caniee ciniee £55-£65 |£32 to £37) .... 
EASTERN Ports. | | 
QUEENSLAND Ports. | AUDI ES Seat een ..| 45 0 0 |£30 to £33) £8 10-£15 
Burketown .|15 5 0|7 5 0|] Bombay 40 0 0} £25 to [1310 0 
Bowen ... .| 710 0/315 0 £27 10s. 
Brisbane . 3 0 0]1 O 0}| Calcutta ...........- 40 0 0} £25 to |13 10 0 
Bundaberg 410 0}115 0 £27 10s. 
Caims) 2.555. 810 0|410 0|| Madras ......... ...--| 40 0 0] £25 to 
Cooktown 910 0}/5 0 0 £27 10s. 
Mackay .... .| 7 0 0|310 O|| Colombo ...,........ 35 0 0| £25to {10 0 0 
Maryborough .......... | 4 0 0/110 0 £27 10s. | 
Mourilyan Harbour . 810 0|410 0|| Hong Kong 0 0/23 0 O| .... 
Normanton 11310 0|615 O|| Java ..... 0 0 | Brea 1010 0 
Rockhamptor ....| 6 0 0/215 O|| Penang Ui wepane 1515 0 
Townsville ....... 8 0 0|4 O O|| Port Moresby 0/}14 0 OO} .::. 
Thursday Island 1215 0|915 O}| Shanghai ........... 0|26 0 0/18 0 0 
| Singapore ..... 0/27 0 0/18 0 0 
Sourn AUSTRALIAN Mauritius .-. 0 | 3512 0 |17 16 0 
Ports. Port Said ... |£31 to £36)16 a6 . 
* (3 4 0/2 0 0} Reunion ri 35 0 0 |17 12 
Adelaide ............-- 11610 0|410 0| Yokohama .......... 37 2% 8 0/1715 0 
Port Pirie ..-25:.-.... 310 0/2 0 0} 
Port Darwin (Northern) 18 0 0/9 0 0 Paciric Ports. 
Territory). | Aneityum ...... --.| 10.10 O:) 160 (6 
| Fiji(Suvaand Levuka) 10 0 0| 6 0 0 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN | eens Wewh) 12 90 0/ 70 0 
Ports. x ebrid ) ) 
Albany § 710 0/4 0 0|| Honolulu ---| 30 0 0 12 0 0 | ots" 
5  bpge ce?  aie (12 00)8 O 0O|| Noumea }10 0 0| 70 0/312 0 
Perth (Fremantle) ... 8 00/5 O O|| Samoa Islands.. |20 0 0|10 0 0 noise 
I || San Francisco. . /40 0 0/16 0 0 AREA 
TASMANIAN PorTs. {| Tonga Islands .. 16 0 0} 910 0|410 6 
f1100) , || Vancouver 40 0 0/16 0 0 seco 
Hobart .....-----+-++ “172 505] © ©) Sourn AFRICA 
Launceston.....--.++-- 2100 5 O|] Cape Town .......... | 35 0 0} 16 0 0 
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Fares by sailing vessels are in nearly every instance a matter of 
private arrangement between the captain of the vessel and the intending 
passenger, but the number of such passengers is becoming smaller from 
year to year owing to the great decrease in steamer fares. Fares from 
Sydney to London are, however, given as £35 to £45 first class, and £18 
to £22 second class ; ; and from “Newcastle to San Francisco, as £20 to 
£25 

The freights paid for the carriage of wool to London determine, 
within certain limits, the freight of most other produce. The present 
average cost of carriage of greasy wool to London is 3d. per |b. ; i 
1834 the average was somewhat over 3d. Information regarding 
freights is not available for early years, but since 1857, as the follow- 
ing figures show, the freights on pressed greasy wool have fallen 40 per 
cent. The freights are in every case for sailing ships, as the practice 
of shipping wool by steamers was by no means general until very 
recent years. 














sate | ae | Year. core roe et 
1857 | ad. || 1871 3d. 1885 | ad. 
1858 | gd. | 1872 | ga. || 1886 ad. 
1859 | 3d. | 1873 | 8d. | 1887 ad. 
1860 | gd. || 1874 | ga. |i sss snd. 
1861 | &d. | 1875 ad. | i889 | wid. 
| | | | 
1862 | ad. 1876 | 44d. 1990 | id. 
1963 | ga. | is77 | ga. | ts | apa. 
1864 | ad. 1878 | 4d. | 1892 | aa 
1865 jd. || 1879 | sa. | 1908 | 33a, 
1866 | Bd. | 1880 | 33a. | 1804 | aad, 
1867 | 3d. | 1881 | ga. | 1895 | ya, 
1868 | wd. || 1882 | gd. | 1906 | 38d. 
1869 | 4a 1883 3d. |, 1897 | 2d, 


1898 
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The’ following table of freights calls for no particular comment, as 
prices have remained fairly uniform for several years, except when 
slightly affected by temporary causes :— 


Per ton measurement 











dey er ton weight aad 
Per Ib. Per ton weight. 40 cubic feet): 
Year. | Vessel. —_ —s 
Wool(Greasy).| Tallow. | Leather. | Hides. slo ee saa est 
{ ‘ s00ds: 
aries: ain ce male SSlpy Gael eet oh, : a : er 
( Sailing fed. to yd. | 25/- to 45/- | 30/- to 45/- | 20/- | 25/ to30/- | 25/-to 30/- 
1888 - | | | 
(| Steam | 3d. to 3d. | 30/- to 52/6 | 35/- to 50/- | ........ | 30/- | 60/- 
| 
(| Sailing | ud. toyd. | 25/- to 45/- | 27/6 to 45/- | 15/- to-20/- | 22/6 | 90/- to.25/- 
(| ie i 
1889 ¢ | 
(| Steam’ | 44. to 3d. | 25/- to 50/- | 40/- to 60/- | steers enbwer |i svaweentes 
| 
| diana F . | 
(| Sailing | 2d. to 3d. | 32/6to 47/6 | 35/- to’45/- | 15/- to 25/- | 25/- to 30/- 25/- to 35/- 
1890 | | } 
(| Steam | 4d. to id. 35/- to 50/- | 45/- to 60/- bere terre 30/- | 60/- 
| 
(| Sailing jd. to 4d. | 26/- to 45/- | 27/6 to 40/- 20/- to 30/- | 17/6 to 25/- 22/6 to 45/- 
1801 + | | | 
(| Steam | 4d. to 3d. | 32/6to 45/- | 32/6 to 50/- | 30/- to'35/- | .......... 32/6 to 60/- 


(| Sailing éd. to ;4d. | 27/6 to 37/6 | 27/6 to 40/- | 15/- to 22/6 | 20/-to 27/6 


2 | 27/6 to 40/- 
| 











209 | 
— {| Steam | 2d. to 3d. | 45/- to 50/- | 40/- to 60/*| 25 /- 32/6 to 40/- | 40/- to 60/- 
(| Sailing | xd. to 4d. 25/- to 40/- | 25/- to 40/- | 15/- to 22,6) 15/- to 17/6 25/- to 40/- 
893 « 
seid | oes ad. to $d. | 35/- to’50/- | 35/- to 60/- | 30/- to 40/- 30/- | 40/- to 60/- 
veg { | Salling | ga. toyzd. | 32/6t037/6 | 32/6 to 40/- | 17/6 to 20/- 17/6 | 95/- to 30/- 
a \ Steam | 2d. to 4d 40/- to'50/- | 35/- to 50/- | 30/- 25/- to 30/- 85/- to 50/- 
(| Sailing | Jd: to ga. | 17/6 to-35 - | 30/- to 40/- | 15/- to 22/6| 15/- to 17/6; | 20]- to 35/- 
1595 - | | 





Steam 22/6 to’40/- | 35/- to 65/- | § 


20/- to 30/- 





Sailing | jd. to'y;d. | 12:6 to 25/-| 25/- to 30/- | 15/- to. 17/6| 12/6 to 15/- | 17/6 to 30/- 





1896 4 | 
{| Steam | 4d. to $d. | 12/6 to 35/- | 27/6 to 45/- | 25/- to'40/- | 20/- to 30/- | 20/- to 40/- 
| | | 
(| Sailing | sd. to gd. | 15/- to 30/- 32/6 15/- | 12/6 to 15/- 20/- 
1897 + | | 
(| Steam | ved. to 4d. | 30/- 45/- to 50/- St ei oe ats | 25/- to 27/6 27/- to 326 
} | 

















COMMERCE 


HE Collector of Customs administers affairs relating to Customs 
and Excise, and receives all revenue’ derived from the charges on 
shipping, with the exception of thefees of the Marine Board, and the 
moneys received from the’ public’ wharves. A Board, consisting of 
three Commissioners, exists for the’ purpose of determining disputes 
between the general public and the’ officers of the department, but its 
decisions may be disallowed: by the Governor or appealed against to the 
Supreme Court, with final reference’ to the Privy Council. 

The coasting trade of the colony may be conducted under one of two 
systems—either the captain of a vessel may obtain a document, called 
a “Transire,” permitting his ship to engage in the local carrying trade 
for a period of three months, or he may enter the particulars of his 
cargo in a book kept for that purpose, and have the entries initialled at 
the Custom House every voyage. It is not necessary to pass entries 
for goods shipped from one part of the colony to another, although, of 
course, excisable articles are carried under a bond certificate. With 
regard to merchandise destined for or received from abroad, a 
different course of procedure is: adopted. A. declaration must be made 
to the Customs of the quantities and values of all imports, except such 
goods: as have been brought into port for transhipment, of which only a 
description of the packages is entered, there being no law in existence 
requiring merchants to supply the quantities and values of such goods. 
Of articles which are subject to specific duties, the values declared by 
the importers are understood to be the values at the port of shipment, 
with packing, freight, insurance, and all other charges added. The 
declared values of the goods are checked, and, if found to be wrongly 
stated, amended by the Customs officials. Dutiable articles may be 
reintroduced to the colony under reintroduction certificates, which are 
issued by the Customs Department for the port or border station at 
which it is desired to reintroduce the goods. All goods seized by the 
Customs are submitted to auction sale, and if they do not realise the 
amount of duty leviable on them they are withdrawn and destroyed. 

The entries for imports passed at the Customs do not in every case 
show the countries from which the goods have actually come, but 
usually the places at which they were’shipped. This is an imperfection, 
incidental to all Customs: statistics; which in the present method of 
conducting trade cannot be avoided. The desirability of recording the 
actual place of origin is admitted, and the Customs officers go'so far as 
to alter the entries when the nature of the goods clearly shows that 
they have arrived from another country than the one stated. In like 
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manner the exports of the colony are in many cases cleared for other 
countries than those for which they are ultimately destined, and it is 
estimated that some £3,550,000 of goods in transit to Europe are 
credited in the Customs to Victoria and South Australia. 

Although goods transhipped at Sydney and other ports are not 
included in the trade returns of the colony, in some of the provinces to 
which they are forwarded they are treated as imports from New South 
Wales, and there is in consequence a discrepancy between the inter- 
change figures published in this colony and those of the other colonies 
where the practice mentioned prevails. Dutiable articles carried by 
vessels for use or consumption on board are, however, classed as exports 
here when the vessels clear, but no account is taken of goods on the 
free list. The quantities and values of exports are not, as in the case 
of the imports, obtained under declaration, but the Collector of Customs 
has power to adopt this form of procedure should he think it advisable 
to do so. The values given in the returns represent the values of the 
goods at the place of shipment in the colony, and are checked by the 
Customs officers with the prices ruling from day to day in the local 
markets. 


INCREASE OF TRADE. 


The value of goods imported into and exported from New South Wales 
has increased, during the seventy-two years over which the records 
extend, from £400,000 in 1825 to £45,495,422 in 1897. The yearly 
values have been somewhat uncertain in their increase, the imports from 
1840 to 1852 being especially erratic ; but of late years the progress of 
the colony, as evidenced by its trade, has been remarkably steady, the 
largest falling off in any year being that experienced in 1892. The 
gross value of the exports from year to year, for the reasons hereafter 
pointed out, forms the surest index of the progress of a country circum- 
stanced like New South Wales, and the result of a rise or fall in the 
value of the staple commodities, or of a depression in production, may 
be readily traced in the corresponding rise or fall in the export 
values. The amount of the trade of the colony, for the several periods 
shown, was :— 





Year.) Imports. Exports. | Total Trade. || Year. Imports. | Exports. | Total Trade. 


t 


\| 
El gee | £ ! £ | £ £ 

1825, 300,000, 100,000) 400,000 | 1891 25,383,397) 25,944,020 51,327,417 
1830 420,480 141,461| 561,941 || 1892 20,776,526) 21,972,247| 42,748,773 
1840, 3,014,189 1,399,692| 4,413,881 || 1893, 18,107,035, 22,921,223) 41,028,258 
1850) 2,078,338 2,399,580} 4,477,918 || 1894 15,801,941| 20,577,673, 36,379,614 
1860 7,755,859 6,311,351] 14,067,210|| 1895 15,992,415| 21,934,785, 37,927,200 
1870, 8,284,378, 8,030,578) 16,314,956 || 1896 20,561,510) 23,010,349 43,571,859 
1880) 14,176,063, 15,682,802) 29,858,865 || 1897) 21,744,350) 23,751,072| 45,495,422 
1890| 22,615,004) 22,045,937) 44,660,941 || 

| 








2 
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The following table shows the value of the trade of New South 
Wales with each of the principal countries during the year 1897 :— 





Exports thereto. 














Cousxtrirs, cae Domestic ( Other | Total 
i ‘ thexetnoain Produce or Produce or Total Trade. 
7 Manu- Manu- aan 
facture. facture. 
AUSTRALASIAN COLON £ | £ £ 
Wiha recsisiatcts <i oaks elaictela oleinsSetaislersce) sts 2,854,497 | 2,490,161 5, Bele 485 
Queensland ... 189 


--| 4 467,867 600,259 
9¢ 2,362,101 

460,687 
55,095 
209,393 






South Australia .. 
Western Australia 
Tasmania ........ 
New Zealand 











Total, Australasian Colonies ..| 9,602,277 | 6,177,696 | 17,776,943 





UniteD Kin@pom.. 7,557,069 | 6,550,124 16,285,897 



















OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS :— 
































Canadian Dominion ............-.-. 187,291 16,132 206,631 
Geylony22so2.0225< zal 132,940 | 5,586 6,123 139,063 
Bij. ses. 53,836 32,945 124,093 177,929 
Hong Kong . ae 76,468 | 28,530 35 251,903 
India eee ais cate elects ere eerie 259,723 | 164,199 429,580 
Straits Settleme 14,196 27,501 42,347 
Mauritius ..... 123,729 | 22,850 | 146,644 
Other British Possessions............ | $,393 | 34,017 5 | 64,928 

Total, Other British Possessions 856,576 | 331,760 270,689 1,459,025 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES :— | 

Belgtumii.,- </o..csenmecaas cncscnee se 2 107,947 746,097 
China... | | 30 2,598 190,244 
France . | 1,258,08 290,429 | 1,543,480 | 1,754,797 
Germany: . 900,464 | 740, 590 880,440 | 1,780,904 
Italy 58,685 65,917 102,467 161,152 
Japan..... a 69,615 42) 58 | 58,452 128,067 
New, Caledonia, satan cco seeen onan ee | 30,404 | 78, 143,707 | 174,111 
South Sea Islands and New Hebrides.. 113,448 | 20,360 83,516 196,964 
United Stateswses eens) teen ee | 1,887,877 | 961,185 | 1,501,134 | 2,462,319 | 4,350,196 
Other Foreign Countries ............ 191,420 | 272,624 26,981 299,605 491,025 

Total, Foreign Countries...... 3,728,428 | 3,997,963 | 2,247,166 | 6,245,129 | 9,973,557 

Generali Total os552.-c1msie 21,744,350 529 | 23,751,072 











| 17,057,543 | 6,693, 





Of the total trade shown above, nine-elevenths are sea-borne, the 
remaining two-elevenths comprising the overland trade with the three 
bordering colonies of Queensland, South Australia, and Victoria. Nearly 
the whole of the seaward trade is monopolised by the ports of Sydney 
and Newcastle, the trade of the other ports amounting to little more 
than £91,000, and of this amount eight-ninths belong to Wollongong. 
The distribution of the overland trade is much more equal. The value of 
the overland trade with Victoria during 1897 was £4,018,670; that 
with South Australia came,to £3,251 190 ; and the Queensland over- 
land trade was worth £1,160,051. Wool and live stock form the bulk 
of the traftic with Victoria and Queensland, and this was also the case 
with South Australia until the development in 1886 of the mines in 
the Barrier district, when the chief elements of export became silver 
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builion, lead, and’ ore; and the imports,. general merchandise for Broken 
Hill. The appended table shows the trade of each of the ports and 
border stations of the colony during 1897. Some of the latter—Wil- 
cannia and Bourke, for instance—are situated at a considerable distance 
from the actual border :— 
























































Exports. 
Imports. Domestic - —- ‘ais | ‘eee 
Port or Stati Produce or | Produce or tal. 
BoEonStumion: | Manufaotere:| Manufacture: 2 | 
£ £ | ¢£ # | 8 
SEAWARD. 
SHAT ccs sees veen scons |1'7}302,514 |10,915,441 | 6,523,151 |17,438,592 34,741,106 
Clarence River (Grafton)| ........ TOyO8Ot|' ......... 10,040 10,040 
REGIE: 5. senaninnies ssiejhaoKe 288 TGMHBS | cesccwen Tolle | 7,461 
Newcastle ........ 509,941 | 1,712,764 10,561 | 1,723,325 | 2,233,266 
Port: Macquarie:.....c00]) ccs TOO!) ovine 100 | 100 
Tweed River .. 315 39 306 345 | 660 
Wollongong .......... AD eae an yi.) es 72,878 | 72,878 
TetaBe | iinincewan £)17,813,058 |12,718,435 | 6,534,018 |19,252,453 | 37,065,511 
we i j 
. OVERLAND. 

ABS ioc tonto ccwoned | 530,619 39,531 570,150 | 1,976,427 
Barringun be 11,311 | 6,483 17,794 88,645 
Boggabilla 4BISIG)|  ..c...00. 43,876 | 156,829 
Bourke (Inland) ......... 23 2,879 2,902: | 6,663 
Browerrina(Iland):.....)) cee | coeeesves | 95 95 | 95 
Cobram 38,111 | 369 38,480 | 62,144 
Corowa 200,547 | 6,078 206,625 | 285,809 
Delegate DSLIO. ses cscass 25,776 | 25,776 
Euston 26,835 5 26,840 | 30,922 
Howlong 9,382)... 9,332 | 16,914 
Moama 438,336 | 6,858 | 445,194| . 690,665 
Mulwala.............-.. oar 144,676 58| 144,734) 213,340 
Mimgindt oo... veiw] FBFAB2 Yo. wee 1) eer 43,412 
Swan Hill .... 339,269 | 339,269 357,021 
Pocurwal -......00. 0000+ 147,695 | 9,196 156,891 210,954 
Tweed Heads. ............ Ui IF Scasiseontoe VN) -cmmeeetes | 9,156 
Wallangarra ..........00+ 326,307 | 50,218 5,339 55,557 | 381,864 
Wentworth ....-..2e0.-. 55,412| 379,897 531 | 380,428:| 435,340 
Wileannia (Inland) ...... 49,686), oeevewees 30 30 | 41,716 
Willyama (Broken Hill)) 1,022,316) 1,912,849 82,059 | 1,994,908} 3,017,218 

Other Crossing-places 
(Live Stock)’ ........... 338,763 | SHIBS") ~~ reviee 39,738 378,501 
GUI Sein verveovssn £| 3,931,292 | 4,339,108 159,511 | 4,498,619} 8,429,911 
Grand Total...£ 21,744,350 |17,057,543 | 6,693,529 |23,751,072 | 45,495,422 
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TRADE OF AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 


The trade of New South Wales is larger than that of any of the other 
colonies of Australasia, but it is exceeded by the commerce of Western 
Australia and South Australia in value per head of population. The 
total trade of each colony for 1880, 1890, and 1897 is shown in the 
following table, and the magnitude of the business transacted, not only 
by this colony but'by the rest of the group, is very suggestive. It will 
be seen that the trade of Victoria ranks second in value, and that of 
the other colonies in the following order :—New Zealand, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania. 


| | 
Colony. 1880. | 1890. 


£ £ 
New South Wales | 29,858,865 | 44,660,941 | 45,495,422 
Victoria | 30,511,453 36,220,237 | 32,194,152 
Queensland | 6,535,456 | 13,621,212 | 14,520,748 
*South Australia | 11,156,003 | 17,328,301 | 14,347,836 
Western Australia | 852,852 | 1,546;260| 10,358,663 
Tasmania 2,881,154 | 3,384,504 | 3,112,069 
New Zealand | 12,514,703 16,072,245 18,072,216 





94,310,486 |132,833,700 | 138,101,106 





* Including Northern Territory. 


Imports. 


In 1897 the gross value of goods imported into the colony amounted 
to £21,744,350, or at the rate of £16 11s. 10d. per head, while the 
imports for home consumption were valued at £15,050,821, or £11 9s. 
7d. per head of popuiation—showing an increase on the previous year of 

2s. 6d. per head in the gross imports, and of 7s. 7d. per head in the net 
imports. In 1891 the gross imports averaged £22 3s. 11d. and the 
imports for home consumption, £18 19s. 9d. ; but from that year the 
values per head of population steadily declined until 1895, when they 
touched the lowest point on record since the colony was restricted to 
its present boundaries thirty-six years before. The falling off was due 
to two chief causes—first, to the large diminution in public and private 
borrowings ; and, second, to the fall in prices, which has extended to 
nearly all the commodities that the colony imports. In 1896, however, 
the average-value of imports per head of population rose to £11 2s., being 
a considerable advance on the figures of the preceding three years, and 
in 1897 the improvement continued, the value reaching £11 9s. 7d., as 
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before stated. The course of the import trade since 1870 may be traced 
in the following table :— 





| Imports for | | Imports for | 
| home | Total Imports home | Total Imports 
consumption per head. consumption | per head. 
per head. per head. | 





[) 82 a. rh Pete ee el) ae 
1870 2 15 16 1890 | 20 
1875 23 9 1891 | | 22 
1880 f 19 9 | 1892 | 1: 2) 47 
1885 ¢ | 25 12 1893 | 14 
1886 | 21 19 1894 | 12 
1887 eel Ova linerz 1895 | 12 12 ] 
1888 | 20 911 is 6] «(ol ¢ 15 19 


1889 | | 21859 1897 ll 16 11 10 
| 














In order to show clearly the nature of the goods imported into the 
colony, the imports in 1897 have been classified under certain leading 
heads, as appended. It should be explained that the import of coal 
and coke, amounting to £105,270, consisted almost entirely of coke 
required for smelting purposes at Broken Hill :— 








: : Imports for 
Classification. | Total Imports. home 
consumption. 





£ £ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs | 3,338,200 2,856,460 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors 741,390 652,769 
Live stock 906,923 798,309 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool ...| 3,279,967 1,673,221 
Clothing and textile fabrics | 4,248,257 3,909,827 


Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up,| 
including silver bullion, lead, and ore | 1,273,980 1,023,843 


Coa and coke 105,270 105,270 
Specie and gold bullion 5 | 3,220,103 | 170,091 
Articles of education, art, amusement 3 | 1,142,616 977,263 
Manufactured articles not elsewhere included 2,899,505 2,417,458 
Unclassified articles 588,139 466,310 








Total value 21,744,350 15,050,821 
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It will be seen that the colony imported food and drink for its own 
consumption to the value of £3,509,229, or at the rate of £2 13s. 7d. for 
each inhabitant, and manufactured goods to the amount of £7,304;548, 
or at the rate of £5 11s. 6d. per head of population, together representing 
£8 5s. 1d., out of a total of £11 9s. 7d. The principal items of the 
balance are live stock, animal and vegetable products, minerals and 
metals raw or partly worked up, and articles of education, art,et@ Of 
the animal and vegetable products, and the minerals and metals, some 
portion is worked up in the colony for local requirements; but the 
greater portion of the gold imported is treated at the Mint, and re- 
exported in the shape of coin. The value per head of some of the 
principal articles imported for home consumption during the last five 
years is given below :— 





Articles, 





e 


Apparel—Wearing, and gloves 


Beer and ale 


Drapery 





Grain, pulse, etc.— 


Hardware 
Tron and steel— 
Manufactured wrought 
Wire (black and galvanized) 
Galvanized sheets and bars 
Live stock— 
Horned cattle 
Horses 
Sheep 
Machinery 


Aw oe Ow 
i) 


Paper, books, ete 


or 


Spirits 





SP RDP eB A 
Thr OAD ek = & 


Sugar 


aman emeoooen 6 © 
cs 


No onwrwsaoaw w ws 


Timber (dressed and rough) 


wo ot mm Cr 

— eC CO PR NO 

Noe POP OW LH — ff 
two & 

_ 

Oonm FN OOH D WwW Ww 
won 


o 
oo 


Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 
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The import of drapery stands first in the list of values, and if 
wearing apparel be added-the value of these goods represented a.sum of 
£1 18s. 3d. per head of population in'l897. Thehighest values attained 
by drapery and owearing apparel were in 1882, when they averaged 
almost £5 for every inhabitant. In 1897 iron and steel, machinery, 
and hardware combined represented 19s. 6d. per head of population ; 
wheat and flour, 10s. 10d. ; intoxicants, 9s. 8d., of which the value of 
spirits was 4s. 10d,, of beer 4s. 1d., and of wine, 9d. ; sugar, 7s. 2d. ; 
tea, 4s.; paper, books, .etc., 5s. 7d.; -and boots and shoes, 4s. 3d. 
None of the other values reach such large figures exeept those for live 
stock and timber, though many other articles form individually very 
important items. “Iwo -things are plain from .a consideration .of this 
table—the great purchasing power of the people, though now greatly 
reduced compared with what it was ten years ago, and the great scope 
existing for the production .of goods which are now imported, and for 
the extension of manufactures within the colony. This will, perhaps, 
be seen more clearly from the gross values of some of the principal 
articles imported during the year 1897, which are given in the following 
table :— 









Apparel, Wearing .. ......... £1,216,412 | RAMGMBEOEKS --<-o5 secs eanepese £906,923 
Arms and ammunition ...... 153,449 | Malt and hops.................. 143,652 
BBG OL toe ohn et es ec al 291,042 | 1B rr ee ee 55,939 
Boots and shoes................ 303,579 | Milk, Condensed ............ 63,429 
CUBES. 55505 oa rovenstieeswese ce 120,885 | Musical instruments ......... 110,680 
Gandles .............. care ieven 51,112 |. Oils—mineral and vegetable 2293192 
@haff and shay ..............0. 213,466 | Paints, paperhangings, 
Qenenterc re ee eee 80,642 | JaMPWATE ..-..r--peeeeees 126,588 
s “9 sox | Paper, books, stationer 
Cutlery and grindery......... : Roa! | 7 haste mn 2 is oe 410,183 
Drapery pageccercccecnnsccepgesces 2,280,023 Pickles, sauces, and oil- 
Drugs and apothecaries’ mien’s.stores ............... 78,259 
BEBE cnt canscascnsgeas . 200,336 | Potatoes and -other vege- 
Fancy goods and toys 175,279 | SHINAG << 5 oie, ec eeeas 275,711 
Fish, Preserved.............. 126,407 | Saddlery and harness and 
SS Ea renee 624,208 saddler’s,ware ,..,..... see 655157 
Fruit, Bottled, dried, and Silver plate and ware........ 81,210 
QTCCM ....-.eeseesenneee nse eeee 383,201 | Skins and hides................ 3213719 
Furniture and upholstery .. 103,682 Spine ee 367,873 
Glass and glassware 86,982 | Giearh os ke oe ty: 546;776 
eens ee Pete ene eerie 345,609 
Hardware seseteneens saesaae sips 302,495 eT iep eny t 430,061 
Tron and iron manufac- : : pales 
tures and machinery..... 1,435,483 | Timplates .........--0:0-se+ 40,070 
Jams and jellies ........,...... 21,752 Tobacco, cigars, and cigar- 
= 7 . 
Jewellery and precious < GRA so naadeniaaraninarapedoes: R146 
ones). en 133,383 | Watches and clocks.......,.. 56,633 





Leather 62,523 











1897, were as undernoted :-—_ 






























DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTS. 


The values of the imports into New South Wales, cl: 
main countries of origin, for 1870 
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assed under tlie 


and subsequent periods ending with 


































Year. imiagi. | — on i memoria Foreign States. Total. 

£ £ £ £ 
1870 3,200,706 | | 573,462 $32,283 8,284,578 
1875 | 6,062,226 867,252 926,904 | 13,735,133 
1880 6,536,661 | 539,334 1,154,280 | 14,176,063 
1885 | 11,885,597 | 818,689 2,437,746 | 23,737,461 
1886 | 10, 445,980 | 621,507 2,160,056 | 21,313,127 
1887 | 7,998,568. | ; | 549,345 1,606,369 | 19,171,317 
1888 | 9,212,981 | 9,085,567 736,224 2,194,505 21,229;277 
1889 | 8,736,478 | 10,647,312 814,718 2,664,549 | 22°863,057 
1890 8,628,007 | 10,981,721 | 663,325 2,341,951 22,615,004. 
1891 10,580,230 | 11,127,178 | 766,947 2,909,042 | 25,38 
1892, | 8,883,983 | 9;201,193 | 07 2,113,643 | 20,776,526. 
1893 7,218,124 8,895,787 | 565,491 1,427,633 18,107,035. 
1894 5,983,489 7,794,168 | 608, 356 1,415,928 15,801,941 
1895 6,420,107 | 7,321,668 611,021 1,639,619 15,992,415 
1896 7,190,115 | 9,559, 860 625,164 3,186,371 20,561,510 
1897 7,557,069 | 9,602,277 | $56,576 3,728,428.| 21,744,350 
















that of any other 
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returns do not enable goods to be 
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large proportion of the 
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The export trade of New South Wales, 
Australasian colony. 
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In consequence of the large 
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meet the annual interest-charge upon the colony, and the return from 
investments: The excess of exports was sufficiently large to meet this 
burden: in the three years 1893-95, but in 1896 and 1897 a further 
influx of capital in-excess of withdrawals reduced the difference between 
I 
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the export and import values. This interesting question is discussed 
farther on, in connection with the increase in production ; but it may 
here be added that during the last seven years the excess of exports 
over imports ranged from £560,623 in 1891 to £5,942,370 in 1895, the 
amount in 1897 being £2,006,722. Compared with those of other 
colonies, the extent of the New South Wales exports of home produce 
is satisfactory, as will be evident from the subsequent table, which 
shows the total export trade in domestic produce, and the amount per 
head of the population, for each of the Australasian colonies in the year 
1897. In point of value per head of population, New South Wales 
is, of course, surpassed by Western Australia and Queensland, where 
the proportion of adult males is very much higher ; and it will be seen 
that during the year 1897 the mother colony was also exceeded by 
New Zealand :— 





Total Exports Per head 
Colony. of Domestic of 
Produce. Population. 





£ 

New South Wales : 17,057,543 
Victoria ....| 12,829,394 
Queensland ....| 8,831,450 
South Australia 2,625,172 
Western Australia 3,218,569 
Tasmania 1,721,959 
New Zealand 9,596,267 
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Australasia ............cceceeeee | 55,880,354 











There is a defect in these figures, so far, at least, as two of the colonies 
are concerned. Victoria and South Australia have each a large re-export 
trade, especially in raw produce, and it frequently happens that credit is 
taken for the produce of other colonies in the returns showing their export 
of home produce. New South Wales was formerly over-credited with 
gold received from Queensland for coinage, and is still, to some extent, 
with tin and copper imported from Queensland, South Australia, and 
‘Tasmania, and with cattle from the northern colony. To what extent 
the Customs value of home produce is overstated in Victoria and South 
Australia is unknown, but much of the New South Wales produce 
passing through Victoria for shipment to England is exported as 
Victorian produce, especially wool, of which large quantities shipped 
from the neighbouring colony as home produce are really the production 
of New South Wales. In Victoria an attempt is now made to adjust 
the returns, but there is still an overstatement. How far the system 
obtains in other directions it is impossible to say. 

Dividing the exports of New South Wales into two classes—those 
which are the produce and manufacture of the colony, and those imported 
from other countries—the preponderance of home produce exported is 
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very marked. The value of the domestic exports in 1897 was nearly 
twice as great as in 1875 ; and, speaking generally, the expansion during 
the intervening period of twenty-four years has been of a steady character, 
Wool constitutes the largest item of domestic export, and any fluctua- 
tion in the production or market value of the staple is plainly marked 
in the whole trade. The decline in the value of domestic exports 
between 1880 and 1886, which the following table shows, was to a great 
extent due to the fall in the price of wool, and to the losses brought 
about by a succession of dry seasons. The exports of produce other 
than that of the colony also show a decline about this period, ascribable 
in part to the causes which affected the general exports, and to the 
establishment of direct communication between Great Britain and 


Queensland and Tasmania; but the lost ground has been more than 
recovered :— 


























| 
Domestic produce exported. Other produce | 
Year. _ exported, | Total Exports. 
| Gold, | Commodities. including gold. 
£ | £ £ £ 
1873 1,962,094 | 7,694,202 3,108,578 | 12,764,874 
1874 577,789 8,408,483 3,471,703 12,457,975 
1875 | 635,448 | 9,374,156 3,787,793 | 13,797,397 
1876 | 368,464 9,102,099 3,590,849 13,061,412 
1877 | 663,552 8,880,570 3,913,778 | 13,457,900 
1878 | 609,121 | 9,016,558 3,508,726 13,134,405 
1879 a) edhe 10,079,317 3,052,614 | 13,131,931 
1880 yeas 12,007,931 | 3,674,871 15,682,802 
1881 | 710,412 | 11,244,865 4,352,528 16,307,805 
1882 | 566,516 | 12,623,435 4,487,404 | 17,677,355 
1883 502,517 15,625,835 4,133,921 | 20,262,273 
1884 73,593 | 13,989,634 4,514,063 | 18,577,290 
1885 71,539 | 11,987,741 4,690,827 16,750,107 
1886 24,918 11,558,311 | 4,134,708 15,717,937 
1887 34,184 | 14,206,128 4,281,438 18,521,750 
1888 165,540 15,516,852 5,237,738 20,920,130 
1889 321,731 17,378,662 | 5,594,541 23,294,934 
1890 137,169 17,095,556 4,813,212 | 22,045,937 
1891 1,296,093 19,789,619 | 4,858,308 | 25,944,020 
1892 11,486 17,695,616 | 4,265,145 | 21,972,247 
1893 25,885 17,068,328 5,827,010 | 22,921,993 
1894 325,302 15,579,659 4,672,712 20,577,673 
1895 1,063,558 | 15,372,652 5,498,575 | 21,934,785 
1896 1,699,549 15,043, 142 6,267,658 | 23,010,349 
1897 1,725,940 15,331,603 6,693,529 | 23,751,072 
| 











The value of New South Wales produce exported during 1891 
largely exceeded that of any other year. A portion of the trade 
would have been’ transacted in 1890 if the maritime strike had 
not occurred ;_ but, after allowing freely for the increase due to this 
circumstance, the value is still the largest in the history of the 
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colony. The table just given shows a notable rise in the value of 
domestic produce exported during 1889, which was well sustained 
until 1893. This may be attributed in the first place to a fortunate 
succession of good seasons, and in the second to the production of silver, 
which became an important article of export in the year named. The 
large decrease in 1894 is fully accounted for by the fall in prices, the 
depression preventing such increased production as would have had the 
effect: of sustaining the total export value. In 1895 and 1896 there 
was a further slight fall, although the average price of the commodities 
produced in the colony was higher than in 1894 ; but although prices 
in 1897 were not so good as in 1896, the value of the domestic exports 
was greater, not only in the total amount, but in the average per head 
of population. 

In the presentation of the figures relating to the export trade, it will 
be seen that the value of commodities has been separated from that of 
gold, the export of gold the produce of the colony being taken to be the 
excess of the total export of coin over the total import of coin and 
pullion. Where there was no such excess the whole of the gold exported 
has been classed as other than domestic produce. Below will be found 
the value of the trade per inhabitant, the subdivision being the same as 
that adopted in the previous table :— 
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Domestic produce exported. | Other produce 


ov exported, | Total Exports. 
| including gold. 
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Judged by the volume of its exports per inhabitant, New South 
Wales compares favourably with any other country whose commerce 
is at all considerable, as an export of from £16 to £24 can only be 
paralleled by some few countries, such as Belgium, whose trade is 
largely made up of re-exports. For the twenty-five years covered by the 
foregoing statement the exports per inhabitant averaged £19 17s. 8d., 
falling as low as £16 4s. 3d. in 1886, and reaching £24 3s. 6d. in 1883. 
Excluding, however, all but domestic produce, the average value of 
commodities exported was £14 8s. 1d. per inhabitant, and including 
gold locally produced, £14 19s. 10d. If the prices of commodities had 
remained constant from year to year, the value of domestic exports would 
have afforded a ready means by which the progressof productive enterprise 
might be gauged. Allusion has been made on several occasions in this 
chapter to the fall in the prices of the great staple exports, and taking 
all commodities into consideration, the fall during the last twenty-four 
years has been over 46 per cent., the most serious decline having taken 
place since the year 1884. As the question of prices is reviewed at 
length elsewhere in the chapter on “Food Supply and Cost of Living,” 
it will here suffice to give the price-levels for various years which are 
there established, with the remark that present indications point to 
better prices for some time to come : 






























Price-1 


Year Price 2] 
1897 prices=1, ear. 


Year. 1897 prices=1,000. 





























1873 1,862 1886 1,390 
1874 | 1,846 1887 1,428 
1875 | 1,840 | 1888 1,386 
1876 | 1,748 1889 | 1,408 
1877 | 1,598 1890 1,360 
1878 | 1,591 1891 1,236 
1879 | 1,652 182 | 1,170 
1880 | 1,621 1893 | 1,059 
1881 | 1,609 1894 | 955 
1882 1,661 1895 979 
1883 1,661 1896 | 1,029 
1884 1,647 1897 | 1,000 
1885 1,446 













Applying the figures just given to the value of commodities as 
ascertained on page 132, and adding the value of locally-won gold 
exported, the comparative value of domestic exports for each year 1s 
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arrived at, on the supposition that the prices of 1897 were obtained during 
5 

























the whole period. ‘The results are as stated in the following table :— 
Value per Inhabitant of Value per Inhabitant of 

Year. Domestic Exports, including Year. Domestic Exports, including 
Gold, on the basis of 1897 prices. Gold, on the basis of 1897 prices. 
| eaeT ea 8 | Lin. .d- 

1873s se 11 3 10 | 1886 812 1 

1874 Garay 1887 918 8 

1875 | 916 0 1888 1019 5 

1876 | 951 1889 1117 6 

1877 91710 1890 1110 8 

1878 9 10 10 i891 15 2 8 

1$79 816 8 | 1892 1216 3 

1880 10 3 4 | 1898 13 6 8 

1881 10 1 3 | 1894 ye 111 

Iss2 | 10 4 6 | 1895 13 5 2 

1883 1116 6 | 1896 1213 5 

1884 - 914 0 | 1897 13 0 4 

1885 9 0 6 ] 











} 





For the whole period the average exports per inhabitant, computed on 
the basis of the 1897 prices, amounted to £11 7s. 3d. For the first period 
of five years the average was £9 16s. 7d. ; for the second five years, 
£9 16s. ; for the third five years, £9 15s. 5d. ; for the fourth five years, 
£10 14s. 7d.; and for the last five years £13 2s. 9d. These figures 
cannot but be looked upon as highly satisfactory, and afford ample 
evidence that the most productive period in the colony’s history was the 
five years that closed with 1897. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION. 


Under the present conditions of development of the colony, the export 
of domestic produce is a very fair indication of its progress in productive 
pursuits. In the following table the average export of domestic produce 
per annum is given for the period which elapsed between 1870 and the 
close of 1897 ; but in order that they may be more easily grasped, as 
well as to avoid the irregularities of individual years, the figures have 
been grouped in series of five years. Besides the export of domestic 
produce, the table shows the average sum paid as interest on loans raised 
in England, and as earnings of investments held by non-residents. The 
difference between the two sets of figures represents the amount available 
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for the purchase of goods, which come to the colony as imports. The 
bearing of the last two columns will presently appear :— 














Average Exports of mun as nteret on "Loan: 8 | Ge Fetal Bee 

Nee cna ymeningct Inver: | Lees Cen |e 
i ments ee ae non-resi- by non-residents. 
£ | £ £ 
1870-74 7,874,800 1,806,800 6,068,000 
1875-79 9,745,900 1,883,400 | 7,862,500 
1880-84 13,468, 900 2,289,000 11,179,900 
1885-89 14,253,100 | 3,838,000 10,415,100 
1890-94 17,804,900 | 5,163,900 12,641,000 
1895-97 16,745,500 | 4,670,700 11,984,800 
| 








+ 


With the exception of the three years 1895-97, the figures just given 
show a continuous increase in the exports from period to period, not- 
withstanding the great faJl in prices which has taken place. Against 
this it may be urged that there has been an increase in population, and in 
order that the comparison may be exactly on the same lines the following 
table has been compiled. The figures show the export of domestic 
produce per head, as well as the average sum paid as interest on loans 


raised in England and as earnings of investments held by non-residents, 


the excess of domestic exports over interest on loans and earnings of 


. absentee capital, and the last figures reduced to the level of 1870-74 














prices :— 
Average sum paid Excess oh Eacnor 
xports of 
Average Exports of Lae eryaarys ae Domestic Produce | Excess of Exports 
Period. Domestic Produce | raised in England ees eee on reduced ie the con 
eran tnd Earninew opine and Earnings mon level of 1870-74. 
P 5 vestments held by |°tZnvestments held| prices. 
non-residents. ¥ | by non-residents. 
i 
f 
£ £ | £ £ 
1870-74 150 3°5 115 11S 
1875-79 15°4 3:0 12°4 13°2 
1880-84 16°8 2°7 14:1 15°4 
1885-89 14-2 3°8 10°4 132 
1890-94 15:2 4:4 10°8 16°7 
1895-97 130 3°7 93 16°7 
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It will be seen that although during the twenty-eight years covered 
by the tables the annual export of domestic produce has risen from 
£7,874,800 to £16,745,500, in value per head of population it was £2 
less in 1895-97 than during the period extending from 1870 to 1874. The 
average sum paid by the colony to its outside creditors has increased 
from £1,806,800 to £4,760,700 per year, or from £3°5 to £37 per head. 
The surplus available to pay for imports has risen from £6,068,000 to 
£11,984,800. Presented as the average per inhabitant, the amount 
shows a decrease from £11°5 to £9°3 ; but when stated in terms of the 
prices obtained in 1870-74, the excess of exports per head shows an 
increase of more than 44 per cent.—that is to say, from £11°5 to £16°7 
per head. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing figures that in spite of the large 
and increasing amount which the colony owes to its outside creditors, 
and the great fall in prices, the export of domestic produce available to 
pay for imports shows but little decline, while if prices had remained 
stationary during the whole period there would have been an ‘increase 
during the last three years as compared with the first five years of £5:2 per 
head. The natural satisfaction to which‘the figures give rise extends to 
the whole period with the exception of the five yearsfrom 1885 to 1889. 

An interesting question has been raised-as tothe effect of the import 
of British capital on ‘the productive enterprises -of the country. The 
figures available in regard to production do not enable:a comparison to 
be made for the whole period from 1870 to the present time, but making 
use of the export figures already quoted, and those given in the part 
dealing with “Private Finance,” the following comparison is obtained :— 





Average Export of Domestic Produce per Average Import of Capital 
annum. per annum. 





Period. Per inhabitant. 





_— 
| 
| | 
Total. | At [ ant eae] inhabitant. 
| actual prices. | 1870-74 prices. | | 
| | 
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£ 
921,200 
2,966,200 | 
4,170,806 
6,482,400 
2,981,800 
1,452,000 


| £ 
1870-74 | °7;874,800 |  15°0 
1875-79 | 9,745,900 154 
1880-84 | 13,468,900 

1885-89 | 14,253,100 14-2 
1890-94 | 17,804,900 15-2 
1895-97 | 16,745,500 
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The average value of domestic exports, when reduced to the compara- 
tive basis of 1870-74:prices, shows £23°3 per head in 1895-97 as against 
an average of £15 in 1870-74, being an increase of more than 55 percent. 
The five years which ended with 1879 show an average export of £15°4 
per head, which is equal to £16-4 on the 1870-74 prices; the five 
years ended 1884 show £16°8 per head, equal to £154 on the 
1870-74 prices; the five years ended 1889 show £14:2 per head, 
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equal to £18 on the same basis; while the five years ended 1894 
show £15-2 per head, equal to £23°6 on the 1870-74 prices. In 
the last two columns of the table just given will be found the average 
import of capital during each series, and it would seem that during the 
five years which elosed with 1889 an average of £6,482,400 was imported 
durmg each year—that is to‘say, about. £6°5 per head. The deduction 
to be drawn from the foregoing figures is that the years in which an 
undue importation of capital took place compare unfavourably as regards 
production with other years‘in which there was a more moderate import, 
the lowest point of production being reached in the years when the 
largest amount of British capital was brought to the country, and the 
highest during those years in which a very much reduced amount of 
capital reached these shores. 


ARTICLES OF Export. 


Wool is the staple export of the colony, and comprises one-half the 
value of the domestic exports. The quantities and values of New 
South Wales wool exported since 1870 are appended, and from the 
figures it will readily be seen how greatly the colony depends for its 
prosperity upon the produce of its flocks. The table represents the 
actual exports of wool grown in the colony, washed and greasy being 
taken together :— 
























Year. Weight. Value. | Year. Weight. Value. 
| | 
tb. Pe tb. £ 

1870 47,440,610 2,741,141 1890 236,322,828 8,991,396 
1875 87,534,280 5,651,643 1891 331,887,720 | 11,036,015 
1880 154,871,832 8,040,625 1892 312, 10,211,456 
1885 | 168,151,659 7,246,642 1893 318, | 9,675,061 
1886 | 173,985,640 7,028,596 1894 331,774,424 | 9,011,790 
1887 | 216,450,342 8,911,155 1895 297,448,104 8,958,690 
1888 235,848,944 | 9,089,776 1896 272,033,262 | 8,776,529 
1889 261,853,484 10,620,636 1897 258,514,280 | 8,023,893 





The export of domestic wool in 1891, both as regards value and 
quantity, was the highest-ever attained, the increase over the previous 
year being 95,564,892 1b.; valued at £2;044,622. A large portion of 
this advance, however, was not due to ‘increased production, but to the 
circumstance that in 1890 the growers were unable to get part of their 
produce to market by reason of ‘the general strike to which reference 
has already been made. Considered in this light, the decrease in 1892, 
as compared with 1891, of 19,662,427 Ib., of the value of £824,562, was 
more apparent than real. In 1894, however, the domestic export nearly 
reached the quantity shipped in 1891, being only 113,296 tb. smaller ; 
but it is a striking illustration of the fall in prices to find the value 
£2,024,228 less than in that year. During the next three years the 
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seasons wére unpropitious, and the export fell from 331,774,424 Ib. to 
258,514,280 tb. in 1897. There was, however, a slight rise in the price 
during this period, and the values were, therefore, not reduced to a 
corresponding extent. 

A marked feature of the wool trade is the growing disposition of 
buyers on the Continent of Europe to purchase their supplies direct 
from the colony instead of obtaining them through the London brokers. 
Year by year the representatives of foreign manufacturers who visit 
Sydney for the purpose of attending the wool sales become more 
numerous. Eighteen years ago all the wool destined for Europe may 
be said to have found its way to London, while in 1897 the shipments 
of the staple of local growth to Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria amounted to 76,443,419 Ib., valued at £2,409,710. The growth 
of a direct trade with the Continent is desirable, both in the interest of 
the foreign consumer and of the grower, as the profit of the middleman, 
as well as the cost of additional carriage and handling, is thereby saved. 
The following table shows the increase in the quantity of domestic wool 
shipped direct to the Continent during the past thirteen years :— 


Quantity. 





Proportion of 
Weight. Total Domestic 
Export. 





lb. per cent. £ 

1885 | 14,734,724 8-8 486,693 
1886 | 17,307,973 537,472 
1887 | 22,009,275 715,084 
1888 | 29,023,106 908,526 
1889 35,933,721 1,285,494 
1890 | 42,300,222 1,509,686 
1891 | 64,207,855 1,838,740 
1892 85,334,191 2,568,685 
1893 88,858,560 2,629,322 
1894 98,316,430 2,627,658 
1895 91,320,974 2,688,846 
1896 73,175,615 2,372,729 
1897 76,443,419 | 2,409,710 
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Besides the clip of the colony, there is a large export from New South 
Wales ports of other wool, chiefly the produce of Queensland. In 1885 
the export of foreign wool amounted to slightly more than 10,000,000 Ib. 
weight, valued at £429,399; but the returns for the next six years 
showed a great decrease from these figures. In 1892 the export again 
exceeded 10,000,000 Ib. ; and thenceforward it increased by leaps and 
bounds, reaching 34,791,096 tb. in 1896, although the following year 
saw a decline in the quantity shipped, due to the dry season. The 
exports as returned by the Customs are given below ; but the quantities 
in some of the earlier years fall short of the actual amounts, as not a 
little wool, the produce of other places, was exported as New South 
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Wales wool—-on the same principle, probably, that led to the shipment 
in 1897 from Melbourne, as the produce of Victoria, of over 17,000,U00 ib. 
of wool, the bulk of which was grown in New South Wales :— 











Year. | Weight. Value. Year. | Weight. | Value. 
| tb. £ | | tb. £ 
1880 7,614,490 431,605 || 1891 8,803, 662 276,962 
1885 10,221,766 429,399 1892 | 10,826,721 328,691 
1886 4,664,971 173,380 || 1893 26,200,018 774,850 
1887 | 7,844,867 288,916 | 1894 | 22,391,022 616,333 
1888 7,407,309 268,739 || 1895 | 32,544,571 1,017,354 
1889 | 4,375,545 164,434 | 1896 34,791,096 1,120,808 
1890 | 7,415,438 241,276 || 1897 27,283,445 896,392 





The other products of the pastoral industry form an export of con- 
siderable value. The shipments of tallow, hides and skins, and leather 
are given in the following table, commencing with the year 1891 :— 











| Tallow. - 
Year. \— — ] | Hee Leather. 

| Quantity. Value. | 

ewt. £ | £ | £ 

1891 | 304,200 | 304,599 | 487,177 | 137,293 
1892 423,306 | 432,322 | 691,261 178,215 
1893 | 657,870 | 744,331 | 615,365 195,173 
1894 | 847,236 | 890,691 | 407,122 | 230,917 
1895 | 794,920 773,105 | 611,504 279,281 
1896 404,054 353,566 | 339,474 324,989 
1897. | 485,102 400,121 | 466,664 | 292,220 















The number and value of the live stock exported have varied con- 
siderably from year to year, being affected greatly by the seasons 
experienced both in this colony and in the neighbouring provinces. 
The export of horses has increased both in number and in value ; and the 
same may be said of the imports, though it should be borne in mind 
that the figures in respect of horses are to some extent misleading, as the 
number of thoroughbred racing animals carried between Sydney and 
Melbourne, which are entered as exports and imports, gives more 
importance to the trade than its magnitude really warrants. 

In 1897 the export of horned cattle declared to be the produce of New 
South Wales amounted to 45,409 head, valued at £184,014, and the 
import to 155,114, valued at £454,671. The export of sheep during the 
year was 998,464, worth £381,387 ; and the import reached 1,171,794 
in number, and in value, £327,360. But, as in the case of horses, the 
figures for the export and import of other live stock are to a certain 
extent misleading, inasmuch as the returns are swollen by the inclusion 
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of stock sent from one colony to another in the hope of obtaining better 
pasturage, or for fattening or breeding purposes. The general tendency 
of the trade in 1897 may, however, be gathered from the table below, 
the export figures comprising both home-reared and other stock :— 





Imported. Exported. 


Live stock. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 


| £ 23 

PROPOR oa sricr os end 7,885 | 114,264 8,819 | 169,069 
Horned cattle 155,114 | 454,671 59,603 255,711 
Sheep 1,171,794 | 327,360 |1,022,295 | 411,354 
6,425 9,691 

Other stock 4,203 2,161 





906,923 | 847,986 








Shipments of the principal minerals are also made.on an important 
scale. Coal forms one of the staple exports of New South Wales, the 
quantity shipped in 1897 reaching 2,676,623 tons, valued at £952,054. 
This quantity is the largest which has so far been shipped in any one 
year. The development of the coal trade of the colony is traced in the 
chapter on “Mines and Minerals,” and it is unnecessary to pursue the 
subject further here. 

The export of silver and silver-lead ore has become important since 
1884, the value for 1893 amounting to £3,031,720, although, in conse- 
quence of the great fall in the price of the metal, due to the closing of 
the Indian mints and the stoppage of purchases by the United States 
Government, the value of the export has greatly declined, being only 
£1,698,239 in 1897. There has, however, been a revivai in copper- 
mining, the export of domestic copper being valued at £283,174 in 
1897—by far the best result since the year 1884. Fifteen years ago 
the industry contributed about half a million to the exports of the 
colony ; but there was a steady decline from 1883 to 1894, when the 
value of the shipments of locally-produced copper was only £63,617. 
The rise in the price of the metal has given the industry a gratifying 
fillip ; but tin-mining, which was even of greater importance than 
copper-mining in the eighties, still languishes, the domestic export in 
1897 being valued at but £49.900. In this branch of the mining 
industry also, however, an improvement may be expected, in view of 
the great advance in the price of the metal in the beginning of 1899. 
According to the Customs returns, the export of New South Wales 
copper and tin in 1897 was £300,680 and £70,688 respectively ; but 
these figures require adjustment, being swollen by ore from other 
colonies, particularly from Queensland and South Australia, sent to be 
refined in New South Wales. . 
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Gold bullion and specie form one of the most important exports of the 
colony. The-export during 1870:and subsequent periods was as shown 





below :— 

Year. £ Year. £ 
1870 1,824,524 BAOD coevsess sivec 2,289,022 
1875 2,106,074 ) i 1) ees aces 3,732,894 
1880 863,012 | ot ere 2,263,661 
1885 1,461,478 1893 .. 2,995,777 
1886 1 '619,278 1894 

1887 1,318,917 1895 

1888 23122,337 1896 3, 886 490 
1889 3,211,747 1897 4,755,385 





Taken by itself, the foregoing statement might seem to favour the 
opinion sometimes hazarded that the colony is being denuded of its 
gold. Such, however, is not the case. The gold shipped is chiefly the 
produce of other colonies, sent to Sydney to be minted. The amount 
of gold raised in the colony during 1897 was valued at £1,088,413, 
while the domestic bullion and specie exported is estimated at 
£1,725,940. This, however, was an exceptional year; usually only a 
limited quantity of the amount exported is of local production. 

Divided into the classes adopted for the imports, the exports of home 
produce in 1897 appear as follow :— 





£ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs ...............04. 1,549,335 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors .. 9,047 
Libya stock foc. scecesecossensscccessesescecsecticsssesvses 739,372 





Animal and vegetable products, including wool ety 504, 610 
Clotinny and itemtiletabrics(:<:--....0.<s0c-<sesrensssreeeersencens 37,646 








Minerals and metals, raw or partly w orked up, including 

silver bullion, lead, and) Ores. ..6..2. <.0v.sseteseeccoseesces 2,279,027 
Call anid COMO. «0.5 <n vssvces ce rscessstee Fr 979,577 
Specie and gold bullion ..................ceeceeee : .. 1,725,940 
Articles of education, art, and amusement .... Pe 18,265 
Manufactured articles not included elsewhere............... 174.278 


Wiksetiesified*antrelege: )o..cccscsscece ceasersswiseicousesssunocs 













By far the larger portion of the exports consists of raw materials. 
As a country manufacturing for export New South Wales has not yet 
achieved any position ; and though its manufactures are not without 
their importance, as will hereafter appear, its own markets furnish so 
wide a scope for manufacturing industry as to make it improbable that 
there will be any great development of export trade in home manufactures 
in the immediate future. So many channels have been presented for 
the successful employment of capital that little attention has been 
bestowed upon the possibility of New South Wales supplying other 
countries with its own manufactures; but as these outlets of capital 
are closed, the vast possibilities of the country in other directions will 
doubtless be recognised. The following table has been prepared with 
the view of showing the relative importanee, and the value pet 
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head of population, of the principal articles exported during the last five 
years. The preponderance of raw material, and raw material advanced 
one stage towards the finished manufacture, is apparent :— 































Article. | 1893. 1894, | 1895. | 1896. 1897. 
J | 
| s. d s. d 8. a.| s. d s. d 
IBERUGE? csaccasscsseyseuce: | ze 2 5 011 1 ef 4 0 
Coal and coke ......... | 13° 7 13 2) 12° 4] 14 0] 1411 
COPPER) Ascssssssseg2e052: 10 1 2 2 3 3 1 eet 
Fruit (Green) ......... i 23 1 8 | tia | : ae 1 4 
Grain, pulse, etc. — | 
Wea Es; ceesee.a Ky Geer ote Ronee aes | ssseee 1 43 
Maize ee ere ince | oa oT) ore 
Flour ... ee LOM POs “Oreo. ero .sG 5 1 
Leather) -s.0.8/e.3:.2:.: SB 8.9) Fl G1 as 
Live stock— | 
Cattle 3° Si} Sieg 110; 24 210 
Horses 1 Sia a eG 1 6 1 ie Ft 2 6 
Sheep 49) 49 4 6 3 9 5 10 
Meat ...... Te lie oh Uf & Ed 9 4 ae 
Shale (kerosene) ...... [als al ORO | Deh OG) 0S 
Silver bullion, lead,| | | 
AN OF ......ss000.0. 50-1] 36 8} 26 1! 27 9] 2511 
Skins and hides ...... LOS Gas aol 8 5 3 a 2 
Tatlow> t2yeis cr stevonsts Paz ote bp | 12s) 55 6 Goer 
Timber (dressed and | 
rough) af OFS 0850202 8 011 
Tin Onin 10 eat ered iris | bape | 
Wool 0| 145 8} 141 8 | 1386 4/122 5 











The total values of some of the principal articles of home produce 
exported during 1897 were as follow :— 










£ £ 
BQUOP i scgensss ccs sce ccs 206; 120 || Meat: .c:..ccccccs-0<ee- 495,211 
Coal and coke ......... 979,099 | Shale, Kerosene...... 44,511 
Copper (net export)... 283,174 | Silverand ore ...... 1,698,239 
Wlowtdctes: ccivsessa.--;:. 335,414 | Skins... 466,664 
MUG cestctessacsccasece 90,223 Tallow...... 400,121 
Grain and pulse ...... 341,005 Timber 59,786 
ATOR ocd acs deen savoeee 292,220 Tin (net export)...... 49,900 
Duive AGO rss os.es 2. 4OWOTE. | WOOL .....:c0ccsscccee 8,023,893 










Re-Export TRADE. 


The re-export trade of the colony increased considerably until 1889, 
but during the next few years a marked decline was experienced. In 
1895, however, an improvement was manifested, and this has continued, 
the re-exports in 1897 being much higher than in any previous year. 
The shipping facilities of Sydney at one time attracted to the port a 
large amount of trade from New Zealand, Queensland, and the South 
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Seas, for transhipment to Europe; but the establishment of direct 
communication between those colonies and Europe checked to some 
extent the expansion of the re-export trade. The re-export trade 
overland is comparatively limited, amounting in 1897 to £159,511, 
out of a total of £6,693,529. The total value of the re-exports of the 
colony, and the value of the gold bullion and specie included therein, 
during the periods mentioned, were as shown below. It will be seen 
that gold, consisting largely of Queensland metal coined at the Mint, 
and shipped to London and the United States by the banks, forms a 
large proportion of the trade :— 

















Re-exports. | Gold Bullion and 
Year. eee a | aR et ate at Ve Sows the 

| Seaward. Overland. Total. foregoing. 

ee 1 — 
£ | £ | £ £ 

1870 2,886,267 8,210 2,894,477 | 1,491,893 
1875 3,783,785 4,008 | 3,787,793 | 1,459,057 
1880 3,626,991 47,880 3,674,871 838,115 
1885 4,525,883 164,944 4,690,827 | 1,448,534 
1886 3,999, 328 135,380 | 4,134,708 | 1,588,756 
1887 4,120,184 | 161,254 4,281,438 | 1,278,162 
1888 | 4,684,752 | 552,986 5,237,738 | 1,944,327 
1889 5,222,288 | 372,253 5,594,541 | 2,880,883 
1890 4,626,606 | 186,606 4,813,212 | 2,289,022 
1891 | 4,567,759 290,549 4,858,308 | 2,436,801 
1892 | 4,145,912 119,233 4,265,145 | 2,263,661 
1893 | 5,191,249 635,761 | 5,827,010 | 2,969,892 
1894 4,518,505 154,207 4,672,712 | 1,982,962 
1895 | 5,047,623 450,952 | 5,498,575 | — 2,081,999 
1896 | 6,030,541 237,117 | 6,267,658 | 2,186,941 
1897 | 6,534,018 159,511 6,693,529 | 3,029,445 

( | 





The following table shows the value of the principal articles of other 
than domestic produce and manufacture exported during 1897 :— 


£ | £ 



















Apparel, Wearing 34,160 | Iron and steel (continued)— 
Bags and sacks ... 45,601 | Galvanised sheets and bars 32,472 
Beer and ale ...... QV ay 7 | eather: 4.200. .csesseecestcccessses 11,959 
Boots and shoes ... ZI-VST |e bive: stock) srseoc<ssac cesses 108,614 
Copperins-ccecc | Machinery ............::2205 ees 144,017 
Copra: jeneceese se peMleats icahecspcsstscsseseereceace 49,922 
Drapery gcse sence 7 | Paper, books, etc. ............ 44,355 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. ......... 285 | Skins and hides ............... 305,920 
WL Ours teeeoe cases tate eeteeree cess 11; 382 -EOSpllitar.c,.ccsses-- 52 w. 1,428 
Fruit, Fresh and dried jaSuparieec w+ 80,126 
Furniture and upholstery...... 12,936 | Tallow ....... .-. 104,106 
Gold specie and bullion......... 3,029,445 | Tea .......... .. $3,405 
Hard Wars ccc ccsese-csaeecscetee ue OS TESs eL rcoceccschs re ceceeriearaceecce te 41,141 
Tron and steel— | Tobacco, cigars, and cigar- 
Manufactured wrought ...... 41,121 | @ttes i torsccacsr nye tcree: 75,272 


Wire—black and galvanised 16,236 | Wool ........0.. cccecee aie aer 896,392 
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Amongst raw commodities the principal articles: re-exported are tallow, 
skins and hides, copra, tin, and wool; while the manufactured articles 
are chiefly drapery, apparel, hardware, iron and steel, machinery, drugs 
and chemicals, books and stationery, boots, beer and spirits, tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, and also large quantities of provisions. There is 
also a large re-export of gold. Grouped under the several heads already 
adopted for the imports and exports, the value of the re-export trade 
for the year 1897 was as follows :— 


Food and beverages, including breadstufts 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors 
Live stock 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool... ........... 1,606,746 
Clothing and textile fabrics 338,430 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, including 

silver bullion, lead, and ore 250,137 
Specie and gold bullion 3,050,012 
Articles of education, art, and amusement 3 165,353 
Manufactured articles not elsewhere included ... 482,047 
Articles unclassified by Customs 121,829 


£6,693,529 


OVERLAND TRADE. 


As the major portion of the goods exported overland simply passes 
through the border colonies of Victoria and South Australia to Great 
Britain, the diversion of the trade along the railways of the colony to 
its ports must be looked upon as a distinct gain. It was believed that 
the extension of the trunk railways to the centres of the pastoral industry 
would have the effect of permanently diverting a not inconsiderable 
amount of trade from Victoria and South Australia, but it will be seen 
from figures in another part of this volume that such diversion has only 
been partial. The condition of the Darling and other western rivers 
exercises’ a marked influence on the overland trade, especially in wool ; 
and it is found that when the rivers are not easily navigable a larger 
proportion of this staple reaches the eastern seaboard than is the case 
in other seasons. A. marked increase in the total trade will be noticed in 
1886 and the following years, and in 1891 the value of the trade was 
more than twofold that of the year first mentioned; but there was 
a large falling off in 1892, mainly owing to the strike at, Broken 
Hill, the decline in the total value of imports and exports at the Wil- 
lyama Custom House alone amounting to no less than £1,988,961. 
This was in no small degree due to the diminished requirements of the 
population of the Broken Hill silver-fields, whose natural outlet is by 
way of Adelaide, which is connected by rail with Broken Hill. The 
slight revival in the overland trade in 1893 was due to the greater im- 
ports and exports of gold in consequence of the financial crisis; while 
the decline in the exports in 1894 and 1895 was chiefly caused by the 
great fall in the price of silver in 1894, and by a fire in the workings’ of 
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the principal mine in 1895, which adversely affected the industry in the 
Barrier district ; and in the imports, to a number of causes, amongst 
which were a smaller import of live stock from Queensland and the still 
further contraction of the goods introduced for consumption at Broken 
Hill. In 1896 and 1897 the imports overland were much higher than 
in any year since 1891. This was due, first, to large imports of gold 
from Victoria in both years; to a revival in the Barrier trade with 
South Australia; and to heavier imports of live stock from Queensland. 
In 1897 the exports overland were £300,000 less than those of the two 
preceding years—accounted for by a decrease in the tratlic in wool 
finding an outlet for shipment in the other colonies :-— 








Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1870 1,071,087 2,177,813 3,248,900 
1875 1,460,528 | 4,343,729 5,804,257 
1880 1,438,155 4,768,542 6,206,697 
1885 2,611,130 3,405,073 6,016,203 
1886 2,039,168 4,251,800 6,290,968 
1887 3,166,573 | 5,231,454 8,398,027 
1888 3,040,010 5,559,681 8,599,691 
1889 3,150,698 6,919,491 10,070,189 
1890 4,707,341 8,026,376 12,733,717 
1891 4,319,204 8,630,248 12,949,452 
1892 2,928,417 6,034,211 8,962,628 
1893 2,698,011 6,706,936 9,404,947 
1894 1,788,654 5,222,089 7,010,743 
1895 1,783,368 4,748,129 6,531,497 
1896 3,125,671 4,769,738 7,895,409 
1897 3,931,292 4,498,619 8,429,911 























TRADE WITH THE Unitep Kinapom. 


The trade of the United Kingdom with the colony holds a high 
position, and although the value of the direct imports and exports is 
now less than the nominal amount of intercolonial trade, yet the com- 
merce transacted with the mother country is much larger than the 
actual trade done with the neighbouring colonies ; for the bulk of the 
produce exported overland to Victoria and South Australia is in reality 
destined for England, and, likewise, a good proportion of the imports from 
those two colonies for the supply of the wants of those inhabitants of 
New South Wales dwelling contiguous to the borders is the produce or 
manufacture of Great Britain. Thus, in 1897 the imports entered from 
the United Kingdom amounted to £7,557,069, and the exports thereto to 
£8,728,828, making a total of £16,285,897 ; but it is probable that the 
actual trade transacted with the mother country was over £23,000,000. 
In the following table, therefore, the values of the imports from and 
exports to the United Kingdom, from 1870 to 1897, must be accepted 

K 
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with this qualification, that they do not include the produce sent over- 
land for shipment at Melbourne and South Australian ports, nor the 
imports from the mother country finding their way into New South 
Wales through the southern colonies :— 





Total British 
trade. 


Year. Imports. Exports. 





£ £ £ 
3,200,706 | 2,492,640 5,693,346 
6,062,226 6,374,503 12,436,729 
6,536,661 7,525,637 14,062,298 
11,885,597 7,293, 133 19,178,730 
8,628,007 | 6,623,431 | 15,251,438 
10,580,280 | 8,855,465 19,435,695 
8,883,983 7,653,915 | 16,537,898 
7,218,124 8,269,507 | 15,487,631 
5,983,489 56,37 13,939,866 
6,420,107 7 15,791,525 
7,190,115 15,565,998 
7,557,069 p 16,285,897 














INTERCOLONIAL TRADE. 


The foregoing remarks will have made it plain that by far the larger 
part of the intercolonial trade must be credited to the United Kingdom, 
as the natural outlet for the produce of the southern and western 
districts is by way of Victoria and South Australia. Thus, out of 
£9,602,277 imported by New South Wales during 1897 from the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, goods to the value of £4,246,000 only, excluding gold, 
were the produce of the places from which they were received, and out 
of the £8,174,666 exports only £2,876,000 were retained for local con- 
sumption by the colonies to which they were sent. The nominal value 
of the intercolonial trade since 1870 was as follows :— 





Year. Imports. Exports. Total trade. 





£ £ | £ 
3,677,927 | 3,837,680 | 7,515,607 
5,878,751 6,570,127 | 12,448,878 
5,945,788 7,381,172 | 13,326,960 
8,595,429 6,936,139 | 15,531,568 
10,981,721 11,284,740 | 22,266,461 
11,127,178 11,603,170 | 22,730,348 
9,201,193 | 8,917,677 18,118,870 
8,895,787 | 9,881,038 18,776,825 
7,794, 168 8,243,954 16,038, 122 
7,321,668 7,590,985 14,912,653 
9,559,860 8,374,826 17,934,686 
9,602,277 8,174,666 | 17,776,948 
\ | t 
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The total trade of the Australasian colonies with New South 
Wales increased largely from 1885 to 1891, due almost entirely to 
the trade which sprang up with the working of the Barrier silver 
mines. - The province of South Australia lies between the western 
district of New South Wales and the sea, and practically the whole of 
the trade of thé Broken Hill district passes through that province, and 
swells the volume of commerce credited to it. | It will be seen from 
the following table, which distinguishes the seaward from the overland 
portion, that the nominal intercolonial trade, although greater during 
the last two years than in 1894 and 1895, is still smaller than in any 
of the years 1887-93 :— 

















Year. Seaward. | Overland. | Total. 
£ | £ £ 
1885 | 9,515,365 6,016,203 15,531,568 
1886 9,500,481 6,290,966 | 15,791,447 
1887 9,612,332 8,398,027 18,010,359 
1888 | 10,100,491 8,599,691 18,700,182 
1889 | ~=—:11,318,168 10,070,189 21,388,357 
1890 | 9,532,744 | 12,733,717 22,266,461 
1891 | — 9,780,896 12,949,452 22,730,348 
1892 | 9,156,242 | 8,962,628 18,118,870 
1893 9,371,878 | 9,404,947 18,776,825 
1894 9,027,379 | 7,010,743 16,038,122 
1895 | 8,381,156 | 6,531,497 14,912,653 
1896 | 10,039,277 | 7,895,409 17,934,686 
1897 =| 9,347,032 | 8,429,911 | 17,776,943 
{ 





As already pointed out, a great proportion of the produce of New 
South Wales which is sent overland is ultimately destined for European. 
markets, and similarly with the imports from the other colonies, a large 
part of this trade represents goods which have originally come from 
Great Britain but have been purchased in the Melbourne and Adelaide 
markets, or are passing through those ports as being the nearest routes 
to their destination. It is estimated that the value of goods the 
produce of New South Wales consumed in the various colonies was 
£2,876,000 in 1897, and the value of the produce of the other colonies 
consumed in New South Wales, excluding coin and bullion, was 
£4,246,000. If from the value of New South Wales exports there be 
deducted £693,393, the apparent value of domestic live stock exported 
to the adjacent colonies, it will be seen that the Australasian markets 
consume a very small quantity of the goods of this colony. 
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VICTORIA. 


Victoria comes first amongst the colonies of the group, as regards its 
trade with New South Wales, although Queensland displaced it during 
the four years 1893-96. It is estimated that prior to the extension of 
the railway system of New South Wales into the Riverine districts, 
nearly one-fourth of its territory, comprising some of its richest portions, 
traded almost exclusively with Victoria. This traffic has now, to a great 
extent, been diverted along New South Wales lines to Sydney ; and the 
trade of the colony with Victoria, instead of increasing with the settle- 
ment of those districts, has been declining. The following table shows 
the trade of the year 1870, and of subsequent periods up to 1897 :— 





Imports. Exports. 





£ £ £ 
1870 | 1,153,695 2,583,552 3,737,247 
1875 2,066,156 4,269,770 6,335,926 
1880 2,187,119 4,578, 867 6,765,986 
1885 3,309,696 3,450,796 6,760,492 
1890 2,097,259 5,386,553 7,483,812 
1891 2,818,935 | 5,443,663 8,262,598 
1892 2,432,399 4,278,907 6,711,306 
1893 2,020,421 3,620,302 5,640,723 
1894 1,583,206 3,129,663 4,712,869 
1895 1,499, 592 3,078,017 4,577,609 
1896 2,115,721 3,296,451 5,412,172 
1897 2,854,497 2,961,988 | 5,816,485 














The import trade of the colony with Victoria covers a large range of 
articles, and in this respect differs from the export, which mainly com- 
prises three leading items of raw produce—wool, live stock, and coal. 
Dividing the imports from Victoria into two classes, viz., Victorian and 
other produce, the chief imports under the former class are agricultural 
implements, butter, breadstuffs, fruit, oats, hay and other fodder, and 
vegetables; while under the second head come drapery and apparel, drugs, 
hardware, iron, machinery, stationery, tea, Taw Sugar, and various 
manufactured articles. Victorian produce, properly so called, comes 
chiefly to Sydney ; the other articles are taken by the southern and 
western portions of the colony, which have for many years looked to 


Victoria as a market whence such supplies are to be derived. The 
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following are the values of the principal items of import from Victoria 


during the last five years :— 































Description of Goods. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
: | | ] 
£ | £ | £ | £ | £ 

Agricultural implements............... 43,853 | 12,907 | 13,716} 44,218} 58,142 
Bags and sacks ................00. .| 13,896 | 16,372] 12,847 | 33,916 27,628 
Beer (in wood and bottle) .... | 18,611 | 15,218] 12,785] 14,875} 15,763 
IDISCUILS poectee ee ee eee 745 | 711 | 584! 1,036 1,288 
Boots and shoes........ -| 12,111] 10,459 | 12,249) 27,446 39,540 
Buttoress erie | 3,346} 2,711) 61,453} 34,101 32,373 
Candles 4,351; 3,120 1,885 3,535 3,283 
Cheeseman tec 488 | 374 1,035 1,286 1,412 
Cordage and rope ... see} 3,130] 3,695] 4,568} 7,126] 11,908 
iDraperyeen cae ee ee 92,151 | 110,435 | 121,163 | 139,300 | 131,818 
Drugs and apothecaries’ véares ...... 12,786 10,440} 11,497) 18,905 14,007 
Earthenware and china .. ........... 5,681| 5,400) 2,889 5,151 5,682 
Li Kol anne cheater OA eeeteee ee: 153,430 | 130,093 | 66,598 | 13,366 3,399 
Fruit— 

Greeny i sisciceascsseecsrerreneeceeeeeeee 14,062 | 14,254/ 17,905| 29,429) 34,156 

Dried escent e eee 6,312 7,885 | 7,271 | 7,777 8,723 
Furniture and upholstery 7,280 6,679 | 9,432) 22,074] 23,035 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust) 354,219 | 144,199 | 33,033 | 443,374 |1,076,319 
Grain and pulse— | | 

Wheat.) .--.cccsssat wate rsencesreceecre 41,536 | 20,152) 27,033) 25,072 1,108 

Oatatereer sires aire need aineriiadser 17,001 3,992} 2,099! 3,801 9,645 

Otheree cnet er a 40,727 | 12,129} 12,023] 10,585 7,829 
Hardwaree ncnisessrcie scene 44,746 | 24,187| 28,961 | 31,706] 30,529 
Hay-and chatt 3,222: :ccuscescesec autores 150,290 | 83,218 | 87,586 | 66,340} 138,503 
Tron and steel goods.................000. 53,061 | 40,361 | 40,388] 60,516 | 59,966 
Jams andiyellicse esos teseery eee 1,256} 1,408] 1,083] 2,783 3,743 
JOwellerymen ce one one niee ee 1,162 2,574 5,612} 9,638 12,178 
Wieads ey teecce es 8,068 1,449 878 | 465 286 
Leather: eiecsciesseccactess 10,502} 9,962} 12,864/ 19,387] 21,787 
Ti Verstock ee sassee meee cats : .| 160,461 | 165,475 | 128,741 | 126,965 | 151,173 
Machinery 250+ .ccsseessssaennes 46,914} 43,536 | 52,738] 89,874 103,455 
Malt and hops ............000sce0 35,820} 18,848 | 29,534 | 22,046 | 23,443 
Musical instruments 6,189 | 6,687 2,602 | 6,303 6,384 
@atmealls sonnets 14,651 | 12,195} 11,461) 13,099} 11,0038 
Oilmen’s stores ... ........ rloDS 3,362 3,434 5,600 5,227 
Oils gence oe tert ee ee 18,018 | 16,942} 13,208 | 22,548] 21,656 
Paper, books, stationery, etc.......... 31,823 | 29,385 | 32,678] 52,493 | 43,774 
Potatoes eee een ee 38,985 | 18,042} 23,399) 18,258] 34,936 
Saddlery and harness ........... 5,004; 4,486 4,202! 6,444 8,205 
OAD a eaicntceccannerreitan: 8,619; 8,290} 7,082) 9,871 8,829 
SPIVitslhons..cues 23,973 | 22,267 | 24,253] 30,993] 31,261 
Sugar (raw) 49,672} 86,793) 59,269) 63,064] 56,237 

CRiccceevess 60,674 78,618 | 57,077} 36,676 | 40,936 
Rimber™ rn cse eee 13,741 | 13,335) 19,034} 20,896 | 17,293 
Tobacco, cigars, etc... .... ...| 16,982} 15,831] 17,357) 17,369! 18,303 
PLOY Se ere rt ee en eae) eters 4,319 614 978 629 704 
Vegetables (green) and onions ...... 25,363 | 28,121} 25,409} 37,188} 34,878 
Wearing apparel 65,927 | 61,927| 57,436 | 81,751 | 85,453 
SWAN eB ieecee-n aes. 3,593 | 3,484) 4,805 3,661 3,967 
Woolpacks ........ 14,424| 19,058) 19,812} 12,116 7,188 
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The chief export to Victoria is wool, forwarded to Melbourne for 
shipment to London and other European ports. A large quantity of 
this wool is shipped to Europe as the produce of Victoria, as better 
prices are generally obtained for “Port Phillip” wool. The value of 
wool exported to Victoria during 1870 and subsequent periods was as 
follows :— 


Year. £ Year. £ 

1870 1,057,457 | 1892 2,518,459 
1875 2,253, 184 | 1898 ... 2,210,198 
1880 . 3,224,289 | 1894 ... 2,030,645 
1885 . 1,868,019 | 1895 ... 1,958,643 
1890 .... 2,521,898 | 1896 ... 1,936,025 
1891 2,779,963 ! 1897 1,432,004 





The decrease shown since 1880 is chiefly owing to the decline in the 
market value of the staple, though it is also partly due to the extension of 
the railways, which has diverted much of the trafic from the old routes. 

Live stock of all kinds form a large portion of the exports to 
Victoria, though the imports, especially of sheep, have also been 
valuable. Victoria has already reached the point where the deinand 
for meat exceeds the cast of stock, and is, therefore, dependent upon 
the other colonies, especially New South Wales, for the supply of the 
deficiency, the amount of which is little short of one-fourth of the 
whole consumption. The sheep exported are almost entirely New 
South Wales produce; the cattle, however, are generally bred in 
Queensland, and fattened for market in New South Wales. 

Coal is next in importance as an export of this colony to Victoria, 
the value during 1897 being £241,971, which was far larger than the 
value of the trade in this staple with any other country. The only 
other exports usually worthy of note are skins, which are sent to 
Melbourne for shipment; but in 1897 there was an export of wheat, 
the season being a good one in New South Wales and a bad one in 
Victoria, which had a net import of breadstuffs during the year. The 
following table shows the export trade during the last five years :— 

























Description of Goods. 1893. | 1894, | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 
£2 | £ £ | £ £ 
GSR cs. gasiicas canst ssscyancqeseecs<oasees 314,000) 252,200 256,137] 250,622} 241,971 
Coin—gold ... «f LOO@OO} ...... To eeewers | 1,430} 8,282 
Drapery ........--. ..| 26,675| 22,242! 33,416) 43,740) 30,428 
Fish (preserved).. ..... ee 908! 1,742) 3,282) 4,275) 2,793 
Fruit (fresh) .......... ..| 76,629} 57,846} 31,993} 46,548] 34,094 
Kerosene shale .. oa 8,646 2,849 4,842) 187 79 
Live stock ........ ...| 260,475} 330,310! 293,106! 363,579] 424,256 
rac htinerry ca ics. - yscaccceseceeoeccs-- | 13,474 16,335, 13,092) 31,745; 32,616 
Periodicals, books, paper, etc. ... 9,399) 8,353) 6,650 9,974} 10,608 
Skins .o..ceeccseeeecceecseeeesseeeseeees| 175,378} 115,378} 104,536) 104,798) 120,656 
Eee ..-:-:. sexcginaseasssl 6,909 6,628, 11,916 13,519) 20,456 
Timber 27,465, 16,597} 16,172) 7,354, 6,139 





Wheat and other grain 2,553) 1,071) 9,434, 85,405) 226,914 
WIGS .... cc ccecarssccaceacgeses ae 1,814 2,815) 2,436 3,145 2,454 
WUOGE (caine ccass bratanascqnsdacseeneancs |2,210,198 2,030,643) 1,958,643 1,936,025|1 432,004 


i 
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About two-thirds of the trade with Victoria is transacted borderwise. 
The value of the imports overland diminished greatly between 1885 and 
1895, and although the last two years show a great increase in the 
values, this has been chiefly due to heavy imports of specie. The over- 
land export trade to Victoria is now much less than formerly, as a 
glance at the following table will show :— 














Year. | Imports. Exports. | Total. 
| 

£ | £ | 
1870 -| 448,308 {| 1,811,848 2 
1875 | 945,049 | 3,546,674 4, 
1880 | 963,620 3,824,310 4 
1885 | 1,555,139 | 2,450,444 4 
1890 | "986, 527 | 4,237,004 5, 
1891 1,088,012 | 4,184,219 5, 
1892 | 907,283 | 2,960,171 3, 
1893 | 912,956 2,486,282 3,399,238 
1894 | 598,736 | 2,148,962 2, 747,698 
1895 | 570,440 2,104,591 | 2,675,031 
1896 | i, 105,435 2,190,385 3,295,820 
1897 | 923,763 2,094,907 4,018,670 








QUEENSLAND. 


Amongst the colonies, Queensland takes second rank in the value of 
its trade with New South Wales ; indeed, during the four years 1893-96 
it displaced Victoria from the first position. The estimated values of 
the imports and exports since 1870 are given hereunder. It is possible 
that they are somewhat understated, as there is a good deal of trade 
in stock which does not come under the cognisance of the Customs 
officers :— 











Year. i Imports. Exports. | Total Trade. 
i £ d 
1870 | 1,767,974 | 680,301 2,448,275 
1875 | 2,521,312 1,238,226 3,759,538 
1880 2,224,421 1,362,262 3,586, 683 
1885 | 2,913,588 2,174,266 5,087,854 
1890. 5,482,452 1,670,465 7,152,917 
1891 | 4,303,520 1,063,780 5,367,300 
1892 4,122,822 1,105,173 5,227,995 
1893 | 4,746,152 1,599,898 6,346,050 
1894 4,506,490 970,926 5,477,416 
1895 | 4,011,776 1,416,257 5,428, 02 
1896 | 4,679,456 L221, 754 5,907 
7 | 4,467,867 1,342,322 5,8 
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The imports from Queensland chiefly consist of gold, live stock, sugar, 
wool, tallow, and hides. Large quantities of gold are sent from Queens- 
land to be minted at Sydney, as there isno Branch Mint in the northern 
colony. The value of wool imported during 1897 was £807,537— 
entirely for re-export. Stock was imported to the value of £707,243, 
of which £428,384 represented cattle. The importation of cattle from 
Queensland mainly depends on the suitability of the season for travel- 
ling stock. As shown in the subjoined table, the figures for 1897 are 
below those of the previous year, although much higher than in 1894 
and 1895 :— 





Description of Goods. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
Boots and shoes 1,069 | 3,509 1,335 | 7,370 3,962 
Drapery, apparel, etc. | 7,966 | 10,898 12,467 | 17,630 13,988 
Fruit (fresh) | 32,631 17,647 42,282 52,926 59,234 
Gold (bars and dust) | 2,155,843 | 2,392,785 | 1,693,663 | 1,758,811 | 1,955,025 
Live stock | 752,813 | 396,253 | 333,646 | 798,823 707,243 


Maize | 885 1,214 127 6,331 13,014 


7,416 2,360 2,910 3,853 1,851 
164,719 | 146,533 | 240,581 | 276,642 | 265,787 
377,307 | 460,378 | 341,034 | 334,237 | 267,951 





144,126 | 249,516 | 294,504 158,396 92,138 
783,276 | 566,503 | 906,691 1,001,001 | 707,243 
104,163 80,864 42,484 29,863 17,632 

















Most of the goods imported from Queensland are for re-export, and 
of the total imported during 1897 goods to the value of £2,822,400, or 
more than 63 per cent., were not retained in the colony for home 
consumption. New South Wales is the chief external market for 
Queensland sugars and live stock, and there is a growing trade in 
fruit and other sub-tropical products. 

The exports have varied greatly in value from year to year from 
causes similar to those affecting the imports; they comprise a large 
number of items—mainly, however, the produce of foreign countries. 
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The values of the chief articles exported from New South Wales to 
Queensland during the last five years were as follow :— 





| | 
Description of Goods. 1893. 1894. | 1895. 1896. 





£ £ fei £ 
Apparel (wearing) 7 16,151 | 18,912 | 12,003 | 9,637 
Bags and sacks el 12: 17,382 | 16,232 | 15,323 | 18,140 
Boots and shoes.... | 8,225 6,278 | 15,534 | 15,526 6,307 
| 6,438 9,580 9,745 | 11,022 
305,000 |580,200 | 85,000 | 5,C00 
32,732 | 72,690 | 71,084 | 63,167 
10,214 | 4,367 |177,581 | 282,717 
Fruit (fresh) 35,65 26,915 | 25,278 | 52,464 | 48,429 
Hardware ‘ 15,264 | 15,433 | 18,056 | 26,934 
Tron and steel .... Yi | 68,199 | 96,065 | 113,117 |160,971 
Leather 7,037 | 12,352 ; 7,868 | 8,510 
79,707 | 99,784 | 93,237 |153,318 
Machinery 40,222 | 30,425 | 38,740 | 36,861 | 50, 176 
Paper, books, stationery, etc... 15,007 | 13,778 | 20,456 | 28,274 | 22,059 
Potatoes 12,198 | 5,714 | 4,289 | 42,434 | 17,578 
ea .. : -+-| 27,518 | 33,059 | 39,702 | 32,647 | 42,049 
Tin (ingots, ore, and plates) ...... ..) 4,497 | 12,960 | 14,545 9,027 | 6,506 
Tobacco, etc..........66 : .--.| 10,239 | 12,727 | 17,566 | 19,620 | 22,888 
| 16,820 | 20,155 | 15,670 | 10,589 

| | 











The export trade with Queensland is not now so great as formerly, but 
as this trade for the most part consisted of British goods re-exported, it 
was only to be expected that the opening of a direct trade with Europe 
would have this effect. The amount of border trade between the two 
colonies is shown in the following table. The fluctuation in the number, 
and consequently in the value, of stock imported and exported, accounts 
for the variation in the amounts :— 





Year. | Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 





| £ £ 

| 879,716 | 243,971 
249,247 293, 667 | 904, 186 546,757 
231,161 245,651 | 556,585 166,486 
669.739 | | 337,023 | 592,126 | 507,244 
2,158,822 | 317,717 | 1,020,830 | 216,961 
1,103,682 | 231,613 | 999,410 160,641 


£ £ 
527,097 40,540 

















SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


The trade with South Australia was at one time more variable than 
that with any other colony, depending, as it then did, on the state of 
the Murray and Darling Rivers. After 1886, however, the element 
of uncertainty was neutralised by the expansion of trade which was 
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found in the requirements of the population of Broken Hill silver- 


fields. 


The additional trade has proved of enormous advantage to 


South Australia, as the Barrier district of New South Wales, with its 
population of about 20,000 persons, may be looked upon as commer- 
The total imports and 
exports for stated periods, beginning with the year 1870, were :— 


cially a province of the neighbouring colony. 
I ba] 5 





Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 





1870 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1391 | 
| 


£ 
366,480 
987,933 
690,407 
890,335 
2,036,492 
2,746,788 


£ 
350,247 
654,232 
$30,256 
810,953 
3,700,124 
4,527,989 


| 


Year. 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


| 


Imports. 


£ 
1,461,815 
1,007,280 
854,190 
911,170 
1,436,927 
1,185,099 





Exports, 


£ 
2,988,448 
3,859,491 
3, 108,600 
2,314,682 
2,720,374 
2,587,286 





The list of imports is a long one, and, like that of Victoria, includes a 
large number of articles of foreign manufacture :— 





Description of Goods. | 1893. 1894. 
| 


1895. 


1896. | 1897. 





Bags and sacks. . 


Candles. 

Cement 

Coke and coa AG 
Copper (ore and ingots)......... 
Drapery, wearing apparel, etc. 
Drugs and apothecaries’ ware | 
Dynamite, powder, arms, etc. 
GRR noriesicancroste sce saseccr cen 


Fruit (fresh) .... 
», (dried) 
Furniture and upholstery 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust) ... 
Grain and pulse— 
Wheat 


Hardware 

Hats and caps .. 

Hay and chaff.. 

Iron and steel .... 

Jams and jellies 

Live stock 

Machinery 

Milk (condensed & preserved) 


£ 
2,876 | 
13,565 
4,615 
13,609 
8,393 
336 | 
64,644 
20,268 
57,346 
4,570 | 
30,791 
22,308 
66,550 
17,505 
5,703 
1,504 
126,056 


2,615 
15,006 
14,898 

3,445 
14,434 
49,811 

5,035 
16,678 | 
19,401 

| 8,018 





£ 


6,788 
8,709 
3,730 
25,610 


6,033 
340 


26,681 
11,892 


57,676 

4,451 
20,087 
15,570 
77,487 
13,350 


4,527 


1,444 


37,027 


31,282 | 


19,190 
6,708 
2,977 

77,204 

23,871 
2,110 

22,680 

24,582 


5,672 








£ 


7,035 


12,609 


7,465 


25,461 | 


10,764 
1,661 
135, 681 
1,952 
80,488 
5,601 
28,145 
12,964 


189,136 | 


19,624 


4,77 


3,363 


40,672 


43,236 
21,229 


£ 

9,935 
14,129 
10,274 
30,114 
8,954 
1,515 
102,497 
17,585 
32, 367 
6,111 
30,324 
11,641 
50,280 
19,178 
5,425 
4,966 
16,840 


1,914 
16,595 
10,842 

4,985 
45,419 
49,924. 

4,762 
17,661 
80,952 

8,535. 
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Description of Goods. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 1896. 1897. 
| | 

| £ Ye £ | <£|] €£ 
Qilsinihalk eee | 8,050} 7,032} 6,931 | 10,706! 12,635 
Paper, books, ee etc. 5,972 4,681 | 4,664 | 9,357 | 8,975 
Potatoes ......0.0. | 5 9,234 7,299] 12,973] 11,974 
Skins and hides aa 6,408 11,117 l 15,637 | 11,454 
Spirits oo... eee | 14,707 | 13,072 | 16,746 | 16,484 
Sugar (raw) ... - 35,974 | 26,255 | 29,373 | 30,934 
1 eee cee ne Suandoanercamensen cs } 4,8 13,766 | 10,646 11,262 | 11,104 
PAM DO 2555.5: cas cankessteree nes 108,793 80,715 92,531 | 120,281 
Tobacco, cigars, etc. .. “| 10, 558 | 9,390, 9,644 10,708 | 10,047 
Toys and fancy goods 3,541 2,752 | 3,751 | 5,361 6,170 

Vegetables (not including 

11,940 10,315 | 7,639 11,693 14,180 
2,975 1,891 | 2,182) 2,711 | 3,027 








The exports to South Australia are chiefly silver bullion, lead, and ore, 
and wool, coal, and live stock. The values of the principal items for 
the last five years are as follow -— 



















1894. 1895. | 1896. 1897. 











= [se é z 
Boots and shoes........ ...... 3,176 | 2,391 2,04) 13,962 12,997 
Céalintcncc ae 62,858 63,418 | 51,947; 106,445 125,199 


Coin (gold) ... 59,000} 445,000) 19,000 64,100 20,000 
Cok 3,813} 10,033} 6,701 —-21,088| 14,396 
Live stock 33 112,335 90, 094 | | 71,064) eee 101,418 
Machinery . Pon ed 16,352 | 6,279 10,1132; 14,274 15,091 
Paper, books, & stationery!| 2,516} 3,617 2,798 4,437 4,253 
Silver (ingots, lead, and ore)| 2,988,018 | 2,254,864 | 1,605,774) 1,744,174 | 1,650,198 











Skins |” 31,392|  46.711| ° 39,961, ° 36,993| ° 297533 
Sugar (raw) ..... . | 17,751] ‘4,972 3,055) 979 2,338 
‘Wicolowt ike anes neteles 489,092| 488,835} 388,240| 511,233} 312,492 


















The records of the overland trade were not kept with exactitude 
before the year 1877, but the time which has since elapsed is amply 
sufficient to illustrate the importance of the trade. In the year men- 
tioned, the imports and exports amounted to £464,252, while in 1891 
they reached the large sum of £6,341,926. This trade, however, was 
not maintained, the values in succeeding years fluctuating between 23 
millions and 44 millions, as will be seen from the next table. The ex- 
pansion from 1886 to 1891 was due, as alr eady pointed out, to the require- 
ments of the newly-found silver-fields near the South Australian border z 
and the main reason for the decline in 1892 was to be found in the 
diminished silver production, and the consequently lessened amount of 
imports into the Barrier district. The revival in 1893 was owing to in- 
creased production at Broken Hill consequent on the settlement of the 
industrial disputes which had affected the silver gor y in the previous 
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year ; but the great fall in the market value of the metal in 1894 brought 
the trade down to its 1892 level ; and stoppage of work in one of the 
principal mines, in consequence of a fire, was responsible for a further 
fall in 1895. Increased activity at the mines, together with a slight 
rise in the price of the metal, caused the increase in 1896; while the 
further fall in silver in 1897 was sufficient to account for the diminished 
values in that year. 

Most of the articles given in the foregoing list are sent to South 
Australia for the purpose of re-export, and are not, in the true sense, 
exports to that colony. It is not possible, however, to trace these goods 
to their ultimate destination, and, in accordance with the system 
adopted in most Customs statistics, the country which the goods first 
enter is credited as dealing directly with this colony. This remark 
applies with equal force to Victoria. The imports from South Australia 
via Silverton, Willyama or Broken Hill, and Wentworth on the Darling, 
amounted to £2,127,510 during 1891, but after that year they steadily 
declined until in 1895 they were but £620,802 in value. In 1896, 
however, they again rose, and in 1897, at £1,008,119, were the highest 
recorded since 1892. It is anticipated that the extensions of the railway 
system of this colony to the banks of the Darling at Bourke and 
Wilcannia will eventually divert nota little of the traffic which has 
hitherto gone to Adelaide. The certainty of speedy delivery, and the 
less amount of handling to which goods will be subjected, will probably 
more than compensate for the additional expense of delivery. The 
overland trade since 1877 is shown below :— 




















Year. Imports. Exports. | Year. | Imports. Exports. 
£ £ | £ £ 
1877 253,838 210,414 1891 | 127,510 | 4,214,416 
1880 243,374 698,581 1892 | 1,141,418 2,830,069 
1885 386,252 617,606 || 1893 | 880,869 3,673,897 
1886 442,034 1,396,403 || 1894 | 633,333 2,906,641 
1887 713,238 | 1,513,241 | 1895 | 620,802 | 2,136,294 
1888 1,154,924 1,359,802 1896 | 999,406 2,362,392 
1889 1,092,095 2,731,656 1897 | 1,008,119 2,243,071 
1890 1,561,992 3,471,655 | 
TASMANIA. 





The commercial intercourse of New South Wales with Tasmania at 
one time promised to develop into importance, but the total trade was 
less in 1897 than in 1885. It will be seen from the following table that 
the imports still largely exceed the exports, New South Wales affording 
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a good market for Tasmanian potatoes and fruits, while a large amount 
of tin comes for re-export :— 








Year. | Imports. | Exports. Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ rey | | « | ¢ 
1870 90,827 | 26,555 || 1892 | 453,597 | 226,864 
1875 167,870 | 44,274 1893 356,622 | 209,546 
1880 | 383,106 | si,4s4 || 1894 | 342,522 | 180,583 
1885 582,177. | 108,758 || 1895 | 303,270 | 152,451 
1890 432,615 | 215,674 1896 | 597,706 | 167,399 
1891 377,174 | 252,356 1897 414,209 | 186,934 
| 








The values of the chief articles of import during the last five years 
will be seen from the following table :— 























Description of Goods. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 1896. | 1897. 
a eee 
£ £ | rt £ £ 
Barkody terennceeseastecs | 16,775 | 16,959 | 16,884 17,748 8,585 
Fruit (green) va] 56,358 69,856 64,192 | 115,084 86,300 
Hopsa eee tte 11,502 14,621 | 12,319 | 13,542 9,412 
Jams and jellies ........ | 342 | 2,293 | 1,785 | 4,972 | 5,399 
Live stock (sheep) ..... | 21,648 | 14,335 | 10,449 | 14,647 21,036 
Potatoes 81,525 65,330 | 78,108 | 149,346 122,950 
Silver ore 24,637 51,769 | 9,885 | 132,273 4,214 
Straw dec oe errserieices! | 1,259 243 | 3,374 | 9,895 7,193 
Mimberieceteceniete ns | 5,484 | 3,583 | 4,321 3,144 4,562 
Tin (ingots) .....cceceeees | 90,276 75,100 | 40,010 | 40,903 40,799 
| | 





The export trade embraces a large number of articles, the most 
important being live stock, £11 938; raw sugar, £49,309 ; coal, 
£18,060 ; and drapery and apparel, £9,777 ; together £89,084, out of 
total exports to the amount of £186,934. Most of the other articles 
are of foreign manufacture, chiefly the produce of Great Britain. 


New ZEALAND. 


New Zealand gave promise at a former period of being one of the 
leading customers of this colony; but from various causes both the 
imports and the exports fell away very considerably. The,export trade 
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in commodities shows but little sign of recovery, the large increase in 
the values in 1893 and 1894 being due to shipments of gold coin ; while 
the value of the imports fluctuates with the character of the season in 
New South Wales, a bad year being always attended with large importa- 
tions of New Zealand oats and other produce. The following table 
shows the imports and exports for a series of years :— 








Year. | Imports. Exports. Year. Imports. Exports. 





£ £ £ £ 
298,951 197,025 1892 717,309 286,059 
135,480 362,764 1893 | 756,433 533,262 
460,735 525,174 | 1894 | 484,450 770,392 
899,623 369,055 | 1895 563,528 486,173 
932,073 294,113 1896 704,699 429,583 
871,422 280,039 | 1897 629,423 386,589 











The imports consist chiefly of gold bullion, timber, and agricultural 
and dairy produce. The value of the principal articles is given here- 
with :-— 








Description of Goods. 1896. 





£& £ £ 
Butter 5,459 25,044 51,657 
Cheese | 3,033 11,375 12,977 
Drapery, apparel, etc .| y 13,293 | 10,875 13,015 
Flour... AS 405 133 | 50,345 | 80,897 
Fungus .| 5 812 4,067 1,008 
Gold bars and dust 222,344 | 299,382 | 210,130 69,230 
Grain and pulse— ‘ 
28,351 39,610 | 6,273 
60,191 | 93,204 76,214 
7,004 17,406 | 31,450 
vel 688 | 735 208 
Live stock .... = 5 44,612 | 4,179 1,931 
Malt and hops 735 15,622 | 23,527 | 32,950 | 35,861 
Meat (preserved) ... y 195 | 1,853 | 2,015 
(Bacon, etc.)... ae 3,292 ; 10,211 | 9,863 
Oatmeal 2,248 . 4,957 7,076 
3,600 | * 2,935 72: 610 
Phormium tenax. ane 6,619 5,706 | 737 6,595 
Potatoes ce : 3,497 | 5,85 51: 19,836 
Timber | 2 60,622 | 63,758 j 79,270 

















me Ee | = 





In 1883 direct steam communication was established between New 
Zealand and Great Britain ; this, together with the large falling off in 
the export of specie, will account for the contraction of the outward trade 
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which took place between that year and 1892. The value of the principal 
articles exported to New Zealand during each of the past five years was as 
follows :— 








Description of Goods. | 1893. 1804. | 1895. | 1896. 1897. 
£ £ | £ £ | £ 
oa | morccseseceetaserssuonactonee cee | 68,433 | 60,767 | 50,347 41,368 56,754 





Coin (gold) ............. 
Drapery and apparel . 
Fruit (fresh) ss 


...| 225,000 | 445,000 | 140,018 | 50,000 50 
18,366 | 14,418 | 15,256 15,564 , 12,395 
.| 27,326 | 27,386 | 17,854 | 18,462 | 18,174 
Io eees,| 18,587 | 21,226 | 27,405 | 23,680 


Manares i. 5o0 ietseccses | 22,529 
Paper, books, stationery, etc. | 4,993 4,223 | 7,001 9,889 | 9,77 
SagarNtaw) ccc | 19,435 42,961 9,921 15,441 6,685 
MURR eee neo arene croc are eee 7,603 | 10,437 10,521 10,651 22,847 





















OtxeER Britisn Possessions. 






Besides the Australasian colonies and Great Britain, the only other 
British possessions that have a trade with New South Wales at all con- 
siderable are Hong Kong, India, and Fiji, although during the last few 
years the trade with Ceylon and Canada has been steadily increasing. 
The values of the imports and exports of each of the three first-named 
possessions during 1875, and at subsequent periods, were as follow :— 














| 






| 
| 














































Hong Kong. India. | Fiji. 

Year. | | | = 
Imports. | Exports. Imports. Exports. | Imports. Exports. 
\ 
£ | £ | £ £ | £ ee 
1875 | 117,881 | 172,676 12,295 | 10,958 | 32,345 63,033 
1880 228,526 137,577 653 19,611 54,135 | 120,518 
1885 340,187 246,032 | 117,208 130,292 | 192,540 128,643 
1890 271,730 255,050 | 195,368 253,280 | 99,853 98,951 
1891 273,383 | 282,309 260, 307 127,388 | 89,859 103,773 
1892 | 239,606 | 254,615 180,499 50,923 | 70,121 | 100,089 
1893 | 191,477 182,502 | 184,261 | 37,173 56,012 | 131,403 
1894 | 182,496 162,167 | 201,805 36,991 45,039 117,840 
1895 | 181,529 141,976 | 212,337 54,407 27,890 | 86,420 
1896 | 75,860 185,601 203,176 | 126,203 | 36,058 107,724 
1897 | 76,468 | 175,435 259,723 | 169,857 | 53,836 | 124,093 
| | | 









Hong Kong commercially is a port of China, and no inconsiderable 
portion of the trade of that Empire with New South Wales is transacted 
via that port. The China trade is of a variable nature, the total of the 
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direct trade for 1897 being £190,244, as against £266,232 in 1887 ; 
while the trade via Hong Kong in 1897 was only £251,903 as against 
£498,140 ten years previously. The imports from Hong Kong during 
1897 consisted principally of opium valued at £15,155; tea, £2,603 ; 
rice, £2,097 ; tobacco, £1,267; silks, £1,022; China oil, £2,219 ; 
flax and hemp, £5,700; sugar (raw), £34,351; spirits, £1,712; 
furniture and upholstery, £517 ; and preserves, £3,880. ‘The export 
trade for the year chiefly comprised the following items:—Coin to 
the amount of £135,305; coal, £24,987; béche-de-mer, £1,256 ; fungus, 
£1,038 ; lead, £3,619 ; old metal, £3,356; and preserved meat, £1,145. 

The Indian trade has grown up almost entirely since 1880, in which 
year it amounted to only £20,264, increasing to £422,137 in 1884. 
Since that period the trade has greatly fluctuated, owing largely to 
the variable export of coin. In 1890, it reached a total of £448,648, 
the highest value yet attained ; but during the next three years it steadily 
declined, although in 1894 it showed an upward movement, the improve- 
ment being maintained in 1895, 1896, and 1897, when the values were 
£266,744, £329,379, and £425,980 respectively. Castor oil is an article 
which is largely imported from India, the value of the oil received 
during 1897 being £14,755. There is also a large trade in woolpacks, 
the importations amounting to £52,804; and in bags and sacks, of 
which goods tu the amount of £75,048 were received. The only other 
articles imported in any quantity during the year were mats and matting, 
£3,709; rice, £7,383 ; tea, £75,977 ; coffee, £2,631 ; and tapioca and 
semolina, £2,849. The outward trade with India in most years is 
confined almost entirely to coin, coal, and copper. In 1897 the 
export of gold amounted to £120,140, and the other principal articles 
exported were coal, £23,633, and horses, £18,460; the three items 
mentioned comprising a, value of £162,233, out of a total export 
trade of £169,857. The great fluctuation noticeable since 1890 is 
caused by the variable amount of gold coin and bullion exported. 
In that year the value of gold exported was £203,299, and in 1891 
only £87,361, while in 1894 there was no export of gold, in 1895 an 
export of only £19,456, in 1896 one of £67,127, and in 1897, one of 
£120,140. 

The Fiji Island trade is valuable, but, like the trade with other colonial 
possessions, is rather unsteady. In 1875 the imports from these Islands 
were valued at £32,345, and the exports at £63,033, being a total of 
£95,378; while in 1897 the imports were £53,836 in value, and the 
exports had risen to £124,093, the total trade thus being £177,929. 
The imports were highest in 1885, when they were valued at £192,540. 
The exports reached their highest total in 1883, when they amounted to 
£248,380 ; from that time there was a steady decline until 1887, when 
the lowest figure was reached. A gradual recovery then took place, 
and the figures for 1893 were the highest recorded for a number of 
years, but during the last four years the trade has fluctuated, the value 
for 1897, as before stated, being £124,093. 
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The rise of a trade with the Canadian Dominion and Ceylon may be 
traced in the following table, which gives the imports and exports for 
1875 and following periods :— 





Canadian Dominion. | Ceylon. 





Period. 


) 


Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports, 





| 
| 
| 


£ 
1875 ees 2,059 
1880 | 17,5: eee | 1,781 
1885 7 | 17,7 8,531 
1890 | | 
1891 
1892 | 
1893 | 8,374 
1894 | 14,523 
1895 | 61,7 16,804 
1896 | 11,555 
1897 | 187,291 19,340 132,940 | 
| | | 











Prior to 1893 there was a fair import trade in lumber with Canada, 
but the establishment of a direct line of steamers between Sydney and 
Vancouver in that year had the effect of increasing the number of 
articles imported, and of laying the foundation of an export trade, 
which until that time was practically non-existent. So far, however, 
as will be seen from the preceding table, progress has been slow. — It is 
true that 1897 shows an increase of over £100,000 in the imports, but 
this is represented wholly by flour, which cannot be said to be required 
in the colony in view of the rapid extension of agriculture. The 
imports of wheat and flour in 1897 amounted to £134,836, out of a 
total value of imports from Canada of £187,291; and if the value of 
the Canadian bicycles imported be taken into account—£23,467—there 
is but a small sum left to represent other goods. These comprised 
timber, £10,019 ; machinery, £3,523 ; paper, books, ete., £1,575 ; fish 
(fresh, dried, and preserved) £2,630; and drapery and apparel, £2,238. 
The export trade is still very small, representing in 1897 a value of 
only £19,340, to which refined tin contributed £6,450 ; skins and hides, 
£5,023 ; preserved meat, £2,027 ; fruit, £1,457; and frozen mutton, 
£1,128. 

Of late years there has been a marked tendency to substitute for 
Chinese teas the product of Ceylon and India, and it is entirely due to 
this fact that the import trade with the island has made the steady pro- 
gress shown in the above table. In 1897 the tea imported from Ceylon 
was valued at £121,794, out of a total value of imports from the island 
of £132,940; the other principal imports being coffee, £2,806 ; fibre, 
£2,326 ; and oilmen’s stores, £3,866. The chief exports were coal, 
£1,833 ; horses, £1,110; frozen meat, £2,176 ; butter, £182; and pre- 
served meat, £148. 

L 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED KiNGpom AND ITs POSSESSIONS. 


To what extent the trade of the colony follows the British flag may 
be gathered from the following figures, which show not only the value 
of the trade of New South W ales with Great Britain and her depen- 
dencies during the period since 1870, but also the proportion which 
that trade bears to the whole. “A fairly steady proportionate decline 
is apparent in the exports since direct trade with Continental Europe 
was established :— 


Imports from Percentage | - Exports to Great Percentage 
Great Britain and of total Britain and British of total 
British Possessions. imports. Possessions, exports. 





£ | | £ 
A870 || 6,924,998 33°5 | 7,687,148 95°72 
d875 12,563,296 93°1: | 13,213,258 | 96°65 
sso 13,021,783 91°85 | 15,210,314 | 97°00 
1885 21,299,715 89°7 i 14,794,052 | 89-38 
1886 19,153,071 86. || 14,250,57 90°66 
1887 17,564,948 62 | 16,485,109 | $9-00 
188s | 19,034,772 89°66 18,508,498 | 88°47 
1889 20,198,508 S*! | 20,281,259 | 87°06 
isso 20,273,053 39°6 | 18,582,372 | 84:29 
i891 22,474,355 | 88° 21,066,606 81-20 
1892 | 18,662,883 9°85 17,053,145 | 77°61 
1893 | 16,679,402 92° | 18,569,809 81°02 
194 14,386,013 . | 16,506,202 80°21 
1895 | 14,352,796 39°72 17,323,106 78°98 
usoes 17,375,139 | 5 | 17,271,037 | 75:06 
1897 | 18,015,922 | 82:85 17,503,943 73°70 

















Foreign TRADE. 


The total value of the trade of the colony with countries other than 
those under British dominion is appreciably increasing. The import 
trade is marked by fluctuation; but the export trade has been more 
regular, and shows a considerable increase during the past ten years,due 
to the establishment of direct trade with Seams Belgium, and Germany. 
There was a large decline in the imports in 1887 ; but the lost 
ground was more than recovered in subsequent years ; and the great 
decline in 1893 and 1894, in the exports as well as the imports, was 
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due to causes which affected the whole trade of the colony, though not 
quite in the same degree as the commerce with foreign countries. In 
1895 the trade again showed an upward tendency, and the advance has 
been well maintained, both the imports and exports in 1897 being the 
‘highest on record :— 








Year. | Imports. Exports. | Year. | Imports. Exports. 
£ £ | | # £ 
1888 2,194,505 2,411,632 || 1893 1,427,633 4,351,414 





1889 2,664,549 | 3,013,675 | 1894 1,415,928 3,981,471 

1890 2,341,951 | 3,463,565 | 1895 | _‘1,639,619 | 4,611,679 

1891 2,909,042 | 4,877,414 || 1896 3,186,371 | 5,739,312 

1892, 2,113,643 | 4,919,102 1897 | 3,728,428 | 6,245,129 
i | 


THe Unirep Srarzs. 


At one time the United States was the largest foreign market of the 
colony, the value of the exports thereto far exceeding those sent to 
any other foreign country ; but the direct shipments of wool to the 
Continent of Europe, which are steadily increasing, have placed it below 
France and Germany, although the large shipments of gold may seem to 
indicate otherwise. The import trade, however, is still greater than that 
transacted direct with the principal Continental countries, although the 
imports from Germany are rapidly growing, and it is to be remembered 
that some foreign products are sent to the colony by way, of Great 
Britain. Further, a large proportion of the imports from America is 
represented by breadstuffs, the consumption of which has now been 
overtaken by local cultivation. The fluctuation of the trade, as shown 
in the following table, is due to the variable exports of gold coin and 
imports of wheat and flour :— 














Year. | Imports. | Exports. || Year. Imports. Exports. 








£ £ £ 





£ 







1888 967,528 | 1,044,144 || 1893 526,331 | 626,566 
1889 | 1,094,697 1,130,589 || 1894 542,427 | 874,541 
1890 | 859,102 | 1,300,375 1895 624,268 | 683,606 
‘1891 | 1,277,032 | 2,313,671 1896 | 1,729,871 2,064,964 


















| 
1892 | 823,522 | 1,529,980 1897 1,887,877 | 2,462,319 
| | 
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The imports comprise a large number of articles, amongst which the 
following are the most important :— 





| ) 
Description of Goods. 1893. | 1994. 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 





te) sel es £ 
Bicycles, &e. | 971 | 554 | | 50,758 | 57,724 
Brushware ; . 38,832 | 2,943 5 4,991 1,084 
Carriages and carriage materials) 12,751 | 17,165 | | 24,131 | 45,412 
Drugs and apothecaries’ ware ...| 9,551 9,844 2) 20,445 | 24,388 
Fish (preserved) | 19,028 | 93 | 35,527 | 45,337 

; 240 | | 264,199 | 365,687 
Furniture and upholstery 6,117 | 5, F 6,842 | 10,674 
Hardware 51,574 | 20,208 | 33,173 | 40,045 
Tron and steel wee} 8250 | 31 | 10,536 11,690 * 24,581 
Kerosene | 52,411] & | 71,967 70,402 | 86,401 
Leather 19,393 2 | 22,070 | 24,308 | 21,478 
Machinery | 11,421 | 19,930 | 71,603 | 128,957 
Meat (preserved) 1,991 : 831 4,371 6,740 
Paper, books, stationery, etc... 51,189 | 2 34,696 | 56,103 | 81,563 
Railway plant 1,845 | 94| 2,996 2,100) 3,594 
Sewing machines | 6,476 | 13,578 | 19,778 | 18,756 
Silver plate and plated ware el 2,281 | H! 2,529 | 2,767 | 5,725 
Timber—dressed and undressed, 58,738 | 55,20: $2,979 | 117,772 | 138,300 
Tobacco, cigars, CtC. .........e0es 28,032 | y 47,508 | 110,774 | 131,935 
Turpentine | | 5,023 | 10,460; $8,207 | 8,094 
Watches and clocks | 6,216 | 8,246 | 10,288 15,793 
Wheat | 445,690 | 165,862 


( 














The exports to the United States are chiefly confined to specie and a 
few articles of raw material, the produce of the colony, the principal 
of which are marsupial skins, wool, and coal. No other goods are 
exported in considerable quantities. During the last five years the 
values of the exports of the principal articles were as follow :— 





Description of Goods. 1893. 1394. | 1895. 1896 1897. 





¥ 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Gold (specie) . ........++--- 285,600 100,218 100,000 | 1,677,742 | 2,075,476 
Coal 111,240 112,271 106,940 119,920 103,849 
i 70,584 23,484 44,768 22,182 19,785 


Tin ‘ 
Skins (chiefly marsupial) 89,736 43,749 200,998 80,351 131,233 
7,57 79,336 218,679 150.396 118,358 
418 904 1,280 80 
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The export of gold to the United States of America has already been 
referred to, and a statement of the coin and bullion sent away during 
each of the past ten years may be found interesting :-— 





Year. Value. Year. Value. 


£ £ 
1888 578,488 1893 302,073 
1889 751,220 1894 100,218 
1890 | 1,016,940 1895 100,000 
1891 | 1,710,670 1896 | 1,677,742 
1892 986,000 1897 | 2,075,476 





BeEtciumM. 


The direct trade between this colony and Belgium began in 1881, and 
may, to a large extent, be attributed to the International Exhibition 
held in Sydney during 1879-80. In the year mentioned the combined 
imports and exports amounted to only £26,237, while in 1893 they had 
risen to £1,250,720, although in 1897 they were only valued at 
£746,097. This cannot but be regarded as a great increase in so 
short a time. In point of value the Belgian trade of the colony is 
larger than that of any other foreign country, Germany, France, and 
the United States excepted ; but the port of Antwerp, which receives 
the bulk of the trade, is a distributing centre for a great part of the 
wool destined for French, German, and other Continental markets, and 
it is not possible to say how much of the goods shipped to Belgium are 
for local requirements. 

The imports from Belgium comprise a large number of articles. 
Iron in its various manufactures, principally in bars, plate, and wire, 
forms a very large proportion of the total imports, and glassware 
candles, cigars, cement, and starch are all imported to some extent 
though the trade in each commodity is subject to considerable fluctuation. 
The outward trade is confined almost entirely to wool, though some 
tallow and skins and hides are also exported. In 1897 the amount of 
scoured and washed wool sent to Belgian ports was 2,040,726 tb., valued 
at £94,420, and 17,129,907 tb. of greasy wool, of the value of £493,505, 
making a total of £587,925. Belgium was, therefore, next to Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, the largest purchaser of New South 
Waies wool during the year. The following table shows the import 
and export trade with Belgium for the last ten years : 








Year. | Imports. | Exports. year. | “Imports. | Exports. 





£ £ | | £ £ 
1888 64,766 723,286 | 129,114 },121,606 
1889 | 88,843 725,687 4 115,119 1,121,822 
1890 | 130, 819 1,011,864 95 150,288 780,826 
1891 | 188,2 277 1,039,333 | 186 104,293 877,880 
1892 227,363 951,570 897 77,552 668,545 
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GERMANY. 


A large trade has been maintained with Germany since 1879. Direct 
communication was established in 1887 by the North German Lloyd’s 
Company, of Bremen, and further extended by a line of German cargo 
boats which commenced trading between Hamburg and Sydney in 
1888. The trade has.attained considerable dimensions, and now exceeds 
that with any other foreign country, although the Customs returns may 
not always disclose this fact. The larger trade with the United States 
is, as has been shown, mainly due to shipments of gold. The following 
table shows the values of the principal articles imported from Germany 
during the last five years. So great is the extension of the trade that it 
is only possible to give a selection of the goods now sent to the colony ; 
but a glance at the detailed imports will show that in nearly every 
branch of manufacture German productions are obtaining a footing in 
the Australian markets :— 






























Description of Goods. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1997. 
£ £ & £ £ 
Apparel, drapery, boots, ete.. ... 77,703 | 46,545 | 72,747 | 110,097 | 121,940 
Arms, ammunition, and explosives ..) 3,771 4,487 2,816 | 10,025 | 12,355 
bo Ue bike eines meee Naat 6,254 6,411 9,090 | 17,902 | 16,934 
Books, paper, stationery, etc... 7,254 | 12,610) 11,036 | 20,387 28,009 
Boots:and shoess.......0... ceeseeees 22,086 | 25,823 | 19,409 | 21,612 | 22,096 
CBAIG EG o .cocccents ass w| 4,982 4,949 6,998 | 22,331 | 20,052 
CGB OREE ee scais nena ae ery 5,159 1,463 | 25,498 | 31,131 | 45,872 
Drugs and apothecaries’ wares 6,013 5,956 7,660 9,404 | 14,092 
Farniture............. We tnene esconen 15,498 3,279 5,308 11,036 | 14,403. 
Glass and glassware: ............4+. 9,009 9,953 12,200 | 26,001 | 28,720 
Hardware and ironmongery...... 13,432 5,276 5,347 | 9,863 | 11,913 
TROVE WARES tisccisccruccevcseresse| sarees 7,233 | 10,968 | 12,848 | 19,547 
Tron and iron manufactures...... 40,051 47,467 | 49,972 | 95,975 | 145,254 
LeaAALO= 2.0201... eesccnesnesenss 2,621 "74 | 2,675 | 6,463-| 11,270 
ee Eee 6,486 3,493.| 2,760) 14,964 | 5,527 
1 Te ee er 2,727 2,457 | 1,971 | 6,130) 10,509 
Masical instruments... .. ....| 28,930 | 23,820 | 34,989 | 55,056 | 74,104 
Sewing machines .......... ..| 3,664 2,700 | 5,481 | 3.052| 4,290 
ck pe eee ....{ 35,997 | 15,799 | 34,576 | 39,102 | 42,424 
Starch ..... Pate epauomtaoes oe 5,770 6,463 5,330 | = 8, 407 | 12,054 
SRE eagle oe cttcee anise «oe 1,927 306| 2,271| 3,913) 13,974 
Telegraphic material............... 1,237 4,500 4,163 3,180 11,653 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes..| 27,041 | 16,971 12,556 | 19,744 | 24,623 
Toys and fancy goods ............. 21,896 | 18,424 | 21,364 | 19,035 | 28,804 
Tihs. suseaa cockney eae enocences saver 846 | 642 1,961} 9,495 | 12,712 
| | 








The exports consist almost entirely of wool, the value of which, in 
1897, was £813,136, out of a total export of £880,440. The only other 
goods exported to a considerable value during the year were skins and 
hides, £49,462. The increase in the wool export has been chiefly due 
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to: the greater facilities now existing for direct shipment. The values 
of the imports and exports for the last ten years were as follow :— 


| 








Year. | Imports. | Exports. | | Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
| i} 
| £ | £ £ £e 
1888 | 481,009 128,546 | 1893 373,233 979,898 
1889 533,082 519,435 1894 345,364 917,310 
1890 | 639,475 404,280 | 1895 425,697 1,141,661 
1891 773,016 437,522 1896 690,843 771,389 
1892 | 581,402 | 1,017,456 1897 900,464 880,440 





France anp New CALeponia. 


The French trade has risen in importance since 1881, a result almost 
entirely due to the establishment of direet communication between this 
colony and the Republic by the Messageries Maritimes Company, but 
it has been accompanied by a corresponding falling off in the trade with 
New Caledonia, the chief dependency of France in the South Pacific. 
Thus, while in 1888 the total value of French imports and exports 
amounted to only £275,579, as against £1,754,797 in 1897, that of 
New Caledonia fell during the corresponding period from £222,594 to 
£174,111. 

Wearing apparel and drapery form in most years the largest class of 
imports from France. In 1897 the imports of drapery and silk amounted 
to £27,132; of apparel, to £18,782; and of boots, to £1,885. During that 
year, however, these goods were surpassed by wines and spirits—the 
import of the former amounting to £21,059, and of the latter to £31,801. 
Toys and fancy goods to the value of £7,950 ; cigars, £15,386 ; cream of 
tartar, £29,356 ; glassware, £1,965 ; leather, £2,332 ; and roofing tiles, 
£1,137, were the only other goods largely imported. Great quantities 
of French goods are imported from Great Britain ; but this indirect 
trade will ultimately be superseded by direct trade, and the cost of 
commission and double handling thus saved to the colony. 

Wool forms the chief export to France. The value exported during 
1897 was £1,364,121—an increase of £79,028 over the export of the 
preceding year. Sheepskins to the value of £133,825, and other skins of 
a value of £33,690, were also exported. The trade with France since 
1888 is shown in the following table :— 





Year. | Imports. Exports. 








Year. | Imports. Exports. | 

| } 

] | | 

| s. | ge: | | o£ £ 
1888 | 154,856 | 120,723 | 1893 | 49,436 1,134,072 
1889 | 179,900 104,104 | 1894 70,649 1,067,440 
1890 | 117,874 | 233;924 | 1895 | 76,663 1,436,122 
1891 | 120,321 480,599 | 1896 | 145,972 1,472,909 
1892 77,436 806,693 | 1897 | 211,317 1,543,480 
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As already pointed out, New Caledonia is an important market for 
the produce of the colony, though its value has been affected by the 
establishment of regular communication between France and her depen- 
dency. The state of trade during the last ten years will be evident 
from the following figures :— 








Year. Imports. Exports. | Year. Imports. Exports. 
| | | | 
£ | £ | | £ | £ 
1888 68,637 | 153,957 | 1893 21,417 | 89,791 
1889 85,582 189,660 l 1894 25,171 | 72,732 
1890 | 83,920 193,389 | 1895 28,345 | 71,344 
1891 48,378 185,768 | 1896 41,263 | 110,335 
18,242 184,128 |} 30,404 143,707 




















CHINA. 


With the exception of Chile, with which an export trade to the value 
of £136,451, chiefly in coal, was transacted in 1897, the only other foreign 
countries whose trade with New South Wales reaches a large figure 
are China and Japan. The imports and exports credited to Hong Kong, 
however, belong in reality to the Chinese Empire generally, and the 
diminution which has taken place in the China trade since 1881 is to be 
attributed in no small degree to the transference of part of the trade 
from the ports of the Empire to Hong Kong. Still, when allowance is 
made on this score, it will be found that the actual loss of trade is by 
no méans inconsiderable. The main import from China is tea, which 
exhibits a falling off, the decline being attributable to the larger consump- 
tion of Indian and Ceylon teas, the imports of which have largely 
increased during late years. The direct export trade has never been 
great. To correctly gauge the commercial relations between this colony 
and China, the trade of Hong Kong should be considered in conjunction 
with the figures given below : 


| 





Year. Imports. Exports. Year. Imports. Exports. 













| £ 
1888 | 309,934 | 7,651 1893 |} 164,481 | 5,609 







1889 | 257,353 | 11,587 || 1894 131,006 7,581 
1890 241,840 1,037 | 1895 | 133,870 | 7,943 
1891 270,929 12,164 1896 190,545 7,877 





217,996 187,646 
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JAPAN. 


The war with China gave Japan a new importance in the eyes of the 
world, and that enterprising country may in the future be expected to 
offer a large market for many of the products of New South Wales. 
A few years ago a commercial treaty with Japan was concluded by 
Great Britain, and it was open to the Australasian colonies to take 
advantage of its provisions ; but the opportunity was allowed to pass 
by New South Wales, as it was considered that participation in its 
benefits would have left the colony open to the unrestricted immigration 
of the Japanese. However, it is clear that, outside this treaty, the 
commercial relations of Australia with Japan will be greatly extended. 
The steamers of one of the largest of the Japanese shipping companies, 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, are now running between Sydney and 
Yokohama, and the most recent addition to the service, the Kasuga 
Maru, is a high type of vessel. These vessels are subsidised by the 
Japanese Government, and are bound to monopolise the trade between 
the two countries. The growth of the direct trade of New South 
Wales with Japan during the past five years will be seen from the 
following table :— 











Year. Imports. | Exports. 
| 
£ £ 
1893 8,913 7,137 
1894 27,468 15,302 
1895 28,179 54,242 
1896 40,857 35,523 
1897 69,615 58,452 








The growth of the export trade is especially gratifying, and justifies 
the anticipations indulged in that a market for Australian wool would be 
found in Japan, the export of this article from New South Wales having 
increased from £3,170 in 1893 to £44,545 in 1897. The other chief items 
of export in 1897 were manures, £2,926 ; tallow, £2,026 ; coal, £1,912 ; 
bones, £1,789 ; gluepieces, £394 ; and leather, £190. The Broken Hill 
Proprietary Company is also now finding in Japan a good market for 
lead. The imports during last year were principally rice, £23,465 ; 
silks, £14,859 ; toys and fancy goods, £13,192 ; oils, £2,776 ; mats and 
matting, £2,304 ; drapery, £1,416 ; furniture, £1,225 ; matches, £1,220 ; 
drugs and chemicals, £1,119; and brushware, £1,072. 


: BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The flow of British money into the colony for investment, and the 
proceeds of loans floated by the Government for the purpose of carrying 
out public works, so far exceeded the interest payable on the public debt 
and the earnings on private investments that the imports were formerly 
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greatly in excess of the exports. Since 1890 the importations of 
capital have toa large extent ceased, and the exports have exceeded 
the imports. The interest to be provided annually by New South Wales 
on public loans, State and municipal, is over £2,000,000, and it is 
estimated that, in addition to this, there is a further sum of about 
£2,500,000 sent away as earnings on private investments and income of 
absentees, making a total annual charge of over four-and-a-half millions 
at the present time. The following is a statement of the balance of 
trade for each of the last ten years :— 








Year. » Excess of Imports. | Excess of Exports. 
£ £ 

1888 Se | aavengned=mepeomar 
1889 431,877 
1600::. |. BODOG haan tenenwnne cease 
1891 560,623 
1892 1,195,721 
1893 4,814, 188 
1894 4,775,732 
1895 5,942,370 
1896 2,448,839 
1897 2,006,722 














Tarirr CHANGES. 


The Custom House, properly so called, was first established in the 
colony in the year 1800 when spirits, wine, and beer were subjected 
to specific import duties for the purpose of raising a fund to complete a 
gaol then in course of construction in the city of Sydney. Between 
1800 and 1830 the tariff was varied many times ; there were the usual 
duties on spirits and tobacco, and ad valorem duties on other articles 
of consumption. A feature of the ad valorem duties was that they fell 
entirely on non-British products, as goods, wares, and merchandise, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, and not the 
subject of specific duties, were admitted free. In April, 1830, a 
revision of the tariff was made, and it was enacted that on spirits, the 
produce of the United Kingdom or of His Majesty’s plantations in the 
West Indies, and imported direct from the United Kingdom, there 
should be paid a duty of 6s. 6d. per gallon ; on spirits made or distilled 
from grain, the produce of the colony or its dependencies, 2s. 6d. per 
gallon, and if made from: sugar or molasses, 8s. 6d. per gallon; and on 
spirits not the produce of the United Kingdom, imported, 8s. 6d. per 
gallon. On unmanufactured tobacco there was levied a duty of 1s.’ 6d. 
per lb., and on manufactured tobacco or snuff, 2s. per Ib. These were 
the only fixed duties ; on all other goods, not being the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the United Kingdom, there was payable an ad 
valorem duty of 5 percent. 
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The duties remained at these rates until the Ist April, 1840, when 
distillation from any article except grain was prohibited. From the 
Ist October of the same year the duty on spirits, the produce of the 
United Kingdom, or of British possessions in the West Indies or 
North America, and imported direct from the United Kingdom, was 
fixed at 9s. per gallon ; on all other spirits the duty was to be 12s. per 
gallon. The duty on wine was fixed at 15 per cent. ad valorem; and 
on tea, sugar, flour, meal, wheat, rice, and other grain or pulse, 5 per 
cent. ad valorem. Unmanufactured tobacco was subject to a duty of 
1s. 6d. per Ib., and manufactured 2s. per lb. ; all other goods, not the 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, were subject toa duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem. From the same date the duty om locally 
distilled spirits was fixed at 6s. 6d. per gallon ; but on the Ist January, 
1842, it was raised to 9s. per gallon, which was the duty payable on 
spirits made in and imported from the United Kingdom. The restriction 
on local distilleries in regard to the use of anything but grain for dis- 
tillation was at the same irae removed, and. by an order of the Queen 
in Council the produce of British India was admitted on the same terms 
as that of the United Kingdom. The tariff in regard to spirits was 
again altered on the Ist January, 1848; the duty on colonial spirits, 
rum, and whisky was reduced to 3s. 6d. per gallon, and on all other 
spirits to 6s. per gallon. 

On the 5th August, 1852, what is known as the E. Deas-Thomson 
tariff came into effect. The duties were made uniform for all countries 
trading with the colony, the differential treatment of British goods 
being done away with. The tariff was as follows :— 









Articles. Rate of Duty. 

Adevande beer im Woo dies. ccs sesacces sca esa ba den oow sewn ¥Y gallon, 1d. 
ms ingbatiloweew sa serene ee eee eee noe Ge 2d. 
Coffee, chocolate, and COCO& .......6....cccceeeeeseecee esses ¥ lb., 2d. 
Birie@tfraitsi: csc: cosas csceacaetees i atae ere ee ee Anan 3 4d. 
ramlycamel spt eres re oats oneal eee ee proof gal., 6s. 
Whisky, rum, and all other spirits ................0..00055 eA 4s, 
Perfumed spirit b:, 485 
MMAR Sc cescacncvencr senate cick eceah oes at nee eee 3 6s. 
Refined sugar. ....... 8 cewt., 3s. 4d. 
Unrefined sugar 2s. 6d. 
Molasses ijecciscce cee os 1s. 8d. 
MUSES a a (ee PaRORGR te ns taR ne Hen ee eeae eae URI Ue cee eset ‘ 3d. 
Manufactured tobacco, until 31 December, 1853........ Plb., 1s. 6d. 
ere after 31 December, 1858......... ,, 1s. 
Unmanufactured tobacco, to 31 December, 1853........ 5 ls. 
a after 31 December, 1853... ,, 8d. 

pees a CE 2.) DO terpenes 2s. 


. B gallon, Is. 


Wine, in wood or bottle : 
¥ proof gal., 3/8 


Colonial distilled spirit 
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The duties remained untouched for two years, when the charges on 
spirits were increased as follows, as from November 10, 1854 :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
Brandy and gin.............:cccccesssnceteeeeeteeeserseeaneaae ees # proof gal., 9s. 
Whisky, rum, and other spirits ...........-.esseeeeeeee ees - 6s. 
Perfumed Spirit ..... ...i.cccesssessceseoreecceserssenserersees ® gallon, 6s. 






COrdiglarrr mre corte se eee rec eceemeee ie eeceaes Mevecens ep 9s. 
Colonial distilled spirit ............ccccceescossecessseeneesees ¥ proof gal., 5/8 


From the 14th September, 1855, the following revised scale of duties 
was imposed :— 









Articles. Rate of Duty. 

Brandy and Qin ......cccceeeeeeee estes veeees ..8 proof gal. , 10s. 
Whisky, rum, and all other spirits ............seeeeserees 5 iB: 
Perfumed spirits ........ ccssesecsececeescessecescseseseeeeeees BP gallon, 7s. 
Word islsc co. coi cceecsec tet csces ie i cndss suet ecececsasusseenssseesc “ 10s. 
IWiENG estes Soccer scasath<rerecensewases edeaeereceanceesvesesecrsaness i 2s. 
Aleiand beer; in wood 5005.0 -26c. f.0cccssecsesesesessceeseossee aA ld. 
aS HIN DOLUIO IE teste es necece shes soaesesacteeseses ts 2d. 

Tea 3d. 
Sugar, refined and candy . 8d. 
Sp MUNEORNOM ssseccssecpacc- rescence seseas Sts 5s. 
Treacle and molasses ..........0:sseeseseeecete tens scneeesenees . 4d. 
Coffee and ChicOry ........ccsscceesecssesereerescoeseesseseeces ; 2d. 
Cigars ........ccescecseesecceeceeenececesevsnsseenscereeeessesceseece en 3s. 
TObACOO BNO ROUEN 6.5 c-cece.sccascecasseds¥sesecsccesnatenexevers 3 2s. 
Colonial spirits distilled from sugar.............6s02+0-000 P proof gal., 6/5 


This tariff remained in force for ten yearS; the only changes made 
were that opium was added to the list of dutiable goods at 10s. per lb., 
and unmanufactured tobacco was charged from 1st January, 1862, with 
duty at the rate of 1s. per Ib. instead of 2s. On the same date an export 
duty was levied on gold at the rate of 2s. 6d. per oz., but on the 13th 
October this export duty was reduced to 1s, 6d. per oz., and continued 
in force for seventeen years, the duty being abolished 10th July, 
1879. A poll-tax of £10 was levied on Chinese from 22nd November, 
1861. 

The next alteration in the tariff was the imposition of a duty of 1s. 
per package on all goods imported into the colony, excepting live stock, 
flour, wheat, sugar, tea, and goods in transit. These duties were in 
addition to existing duties, and were chargeable until the close of the 
year 1867. They were followed by an all-round increase of 20 per cent. 
in the duties payable in respect of all goods imported for home consump- 
tion, with the exception of tea, sugar, brandy, and gin. These 
additional duties remained in force until the 29th November, 1865, 
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when a new tariff was imposed. The Act sanctioning the tariff was 
assented to on the 19th January, 1866 ; that is, about seven weeks after 
the duties were collected. The tariff as amended was as follows :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
3d. 
; ‘ 8d. 
Sugar < unrefined .... eee os 5s. 
molasses sete 3s. 4d. 
Coffee and chicory P Lb. 2d. 
( manufactured, and snuff. 2s. 


Tobacco + unmanufactured Be Is. 
| cigars 3s. 

Spirits and spirituous compounds.................000.0000- Pp 10s. 
3s. 


_ | in bottle:........ 6d. 
Ale and porter ] in wood 34. 


6d. 
2d. 


20s. 


On all other goods except those on the free list an ad valorem duty of 
5 per cent. was chargeable. The free list comprised flour, wheat, 
animals, fresh fruits, wool, tallow, and some other articles, chiefly of 
re-export. The package duty was continued, as well as the duty of 
£10 levied on Chinese males arriving in the colony, and the excise duty 
on colonial distilled spirits was raised to 9s. 5d. per gallon. The poll- 
tax on Chinese was repealed on 20th November, 1867, and for the next 
fourteen years the immigration of these aliens was unrestricted. 

A further important change in the tariff was made, dating from the 
22nd May, 1871. The number of articles subject to specific duties was 
very largely increased, and the 5 per cent. ad valorem duties were 
continued ; but there was a much larger free list; introduced, it was 
stated, for the purpose of lightening as much as possible the South Sea 
Island trade. The ad valorem duties were abolished on the Ist January, 
1874, and the number of articles liable to specific duty was reduced. 
The next twelve and a half years saw little alteration in the body of 
the tariff, the changes made being chiefly in the direction of increasing 
the duties on wines, spirits, and tobacco. From the 10th December, 
1879, the spirit duties stood as follow : — 

Articles. Rate of Duty. 
Spirits and spirituous compounds ¥ proof gall., 12s. 
Colonial distilled spirits 7 12s, 
Sparkling wine ® gallon, 10s. 
Other wine 5s. 
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An Act taking effect from the 20th February, 1884, imposed a duty of 
1d. per Ib. on stearine, and established the following duties on tobacco :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
Cigarettes ........ .....csecccecccreeceteesserteneenteereesssnnreas ees ¥ lb., 6s. 
Cigars 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff 
Unmanufactured tobacco for manufacturing purposes... _ ls. 


The same Act increased. the duty on opium to 20s. per Ib., and was 
followed by the imposition of an excise duty on loeally-made tobacco of 
1s. per lb., and on cigars and cigarettes of 2s. 6d. per Ib. 


In 1886 a considerable change was made in the tariff. From the 
7th April the articles liable to fixed duties were largely increased in 
number, and the 5 per cent. ad valorem duties were reimposed. In the 
following year (3rd June, 1887) an excise duty of 3d. per gallon was 
made. payable on beer. brewed in the colony, and..on the 8th July the 
excise on locally-made tobacco was increased to 1s. 3d. per lb. 


The specific and ad valorem.duties imposed in September, 1886, were 
repealed on the 8th July, 1887, the repeal as regards malt.and hops 
taking effect from Ist May, and for other duties from 1st October, 1887. 
The new schedule of duties which came into operation was much like 
the tariff existing prior to the changes of 1886, but the duty payable on 
spirits, both local and imported, was increased to 14s. per proof gallon, 
and on spirituous compounds to 14s. per liquid gallon. 


Tn March, 1892, the tariff was again altered. The number of articles 
subject to specific duties was largely increased, and ad valorem duties of 
10 and 15 per cent. were imposed ; there was, however, a considerable free 
list. The duties took effect as from the 2nd December, 1891. After an 
existence of four years this tariff was abolished, and an entirely new 
system of duties came into foree with the first day of 1896. The ad 
valorem duties were absolutely repealed, as well as the great bulk of the 
specific duties; the duties on narcotics and spirituous liquors were 
retained as a permanent tariff; and certain other duties were to be 
maintained for a certain period, after which they were to cease. From 
the 3rd November, 1898, a further change was made; the duty on 
sugar was retained at £3 per ton, and the other diminishing duties, 
with the exception of the 4d. per Ib. remaining on candles, were like- 
wise made permanent, while 1d. per lb. was imposed on tea, and the 
duty on dried and candied fruits increased to 2d. per lb. The following 
are the Customs duties now in force :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 


_( On all kinds of spirits and spirituous compounds imported, 

and not otherwise enumerated ..........:..0-seceeeeeeeeveerees ®@ proof gall., 14s. 
No allowance beyond 16°5 shall be made for the tinderproof 

of any spirit of a-less-strength than 16°5 underproof. 


sini: 
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Articles. Rate of Duty. 


¢ Case spirits—Contents of two, three, four, or five gallons 
| shall be charged— 
Two gallons and under as two gallons. 
Over two gallons and not exceeding three as three 
gallons. 
Over three gallons and not exceeding four as four gallons. 
Over four gallons and not exceeding five as five gallons. 
Bitters, essences, fluid extracts, sarsaparilla, tinctures, 
medicines, infusions, and toilet preparations contain- 
Spirits { ing— 
Not more than 25 per cent. of proof spirit.......... : 






Perfumed spirits, perfumed waters, Florida water and 
bay rum 
(Sparkling—For six reputed quarts, or twelve reputed 
PML hc nee tee Oe aeRO ons et See ene etc ER nce eben an 
Wines { Other kinds ...... sessnse 
Other kinds—-For six reputed quarts, or twelve reputed 
pints 











Beer, ale, porter, spruce, ( a by oa Er ; 
Gaietiee lec eeien i Dott e...- seers eeeesceeteeeseeees eeeeteesens 
7] ee l or six reputed quarts, or twelve re- 
and perry. 
puted: pinta yo. se ceeee feces tase ten 
( Delivered from ship’s side or from a Customs Bond for 
| home consumption—manufactured, unmanufactured, 
tannd sera fri cesgtr eee ree cote wenn nae ¥ Ib., 
| Unmanufactured, entered to be manufactured in the 
Tobacco { colony. At the time of removal from a Cusioms 
| Bond or from an importing ship to any licensed 
tobacco manufactory for manufacturing purposes only 
into tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes .. ................05 0. 3 
USheepwash nsec ec screc-creccuceit sero ceeternc ee ene 
Cigars and cigarettes (including wrappers in latter case)............... 
Opium and any preparation thereof .............06ccccccceeceeceeseeeececeees 
Candles per lb., or reputed package of that weight, and so in pro- 
portion for any-such reputed weight, night lights, and stearine ¥ Ib., 
From Ist July, 1899 s Free. 
Sugar— refined | 3: pcccscccsssececeeeegees beoaves sete Proce eehecetal cen ei vetastess ¥ cwt. 
Sugar—raw, and solid glucose ........ Nacvaesendssaessisscccsteescesees 5) ae 
Molasses and treacle—glucose (liquid) and syrup ... 
Biscuits ¥ Ib. 


¥ gallon, 


’ 








2? 





Confectionery (including cakes, comfits, liquorice, liquorice paste, 
lozenges of all kinds, cocoanut in sugar, sugar-candy, succades, 
SNC SWeotmests) | o> 3s. co scc sce ceeesiee eset oee oe ee oe 
Fruits—Dried, candied and prunes (exclusive of dates) 
Jams and jellies—per Ib. or reputed package of that weight, and 
so in proportion for any such reputed weight 
Preserves and canned fruits, fruits boiled, peel drained, or dry 
WNC Naess trbrire 





. 8 gall., 3s. 6d. 


Not more than 50 per cent. of proof spirit 39 7s. 
Not more than 75 per cent. of proof spirit Revere >> 10s. 6d. 
| If containing more than 75 per cent. of proof spirit ... ie lds. 
If containing spirit overproof to be charged as spirituous 
COMI PROUMNE Bs Pecer orcas once eaves erent ee eae eac et ® proof gall., 14s. 
Mietlnylaterbepirit: 6 o.c.e coe erste ere vease se ercnen re keene # gallon, Id. 


ae glen'siels'wil nsiele slo\s aipiate sis'viswamwh Walseelee ome auicniaeaacaciesic eer eeneee # liquid gall., 20s. 


a7 


un 


10s, 
5s. 


5s. 
6d. 
9a. 





9d. 









2 


os, 








Is. 
3d. 
6s. 
20s. 














Id. 


2d. 






4d. 


3d. 
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Customs REVENUE. 
The amount of revenue collected by the Customs, including excise, 
etc., during each of the last five years, is given in the following table :— 





Amount Collected. 
Particulars of Receipt and Rate 
of Duty. 


1894. 1895. 1896. 








Import Duties. £ £ £ 
= ® gallon, 208. | 3,9 4,882 | 5,578 5,445 
Spirits y 335 | 651,870 653,652 | 641,621 
Methylated Spirits .. { 
Wine—Still bs.| 21,672 17,941 | 
Wine—Sparkling . 2 5,861 | 
Ale and beer in wood.. Fj sd. 21,747 
Ale and beer in bottle... 9d. 3 32,825 
Tobacco--Manufactured 2 ib., | ¢ 135,189 38,2 141,751 
Tobacco in leaf i} : 821 372 1,703 
Tobacco for Manufactur- 
ing purposes only.... H 26,761 34,128 43,926 
Cigars ... - 3. 59,27 55,329 5,2 53,848 56,607 
Cigarettes a as js. 7,8 17, 864 j 20,241 
Sugar— Refined .. 5 
Sugar—Refined . 
Sugar—Raw 
Sugar—Raw 
Molasses 
Molasses 
Sugar, Refined, ex Re- 
finery 
Sugar, Refined, ex Re- 
finery 
Sugar, Raw, ex Refinery 
Sugar, Raw, ex Refinery 
Molasses ex Refinery 
Molasses ex Refinery .. 





Chicory 
Opium . ae ” 20s. 
Rice - ton, 60s. 
Dried Fruits .. - @lb, 2d. 
Timber —Rough . ® 100 ft. sup., 1s. 6d. 35,78 $11,206 
Timber—Dressed. es 3s. 8 263 12,339 
mite 5 #® gallon 6d.) 82 12, 226 2 §21,397 
Bees rt mae | eee 116,902 
Flour .. -. ®cental, 1s. j +6 








Duty collected on Samples of Spirits. eeretters ‘] 2 
Other Specific Duties 2 | 287,010 324,490 

2 5 . Af 10 per cent. 387,85 353,825 | 344,699 
Ad valorem Duties i. is .: | 4 | “60/510 | 





ToTaL Import DUTIES ......... .... 2,114,943 | 2,060,930 | 2,047,507 1,406,969 | 1,250,176 





EXcIsE. | | 
Colonial Distilled Spirits ..... @gal., 14s.) 165 14,694 5 5,609 | 5,025 
Excise on Tobacco @ Ib., 1s. 3d.| 111,035 | 108,281 3 116,101 117, 3046 
Excise on Cigarsand Cigarettes.. ,, 2s. 6d.| 13,188 15,011 7,182 21,840 | 24, 2394 
Excise on Beer... 2 -, 8d.) 121,915 | 118,855 22,772 127,217 135,080 
Tobacco Factory License Fees | 1,201 | 1,244 | 1,335 1,123 











ToTaL EXxcisE | 265,504 258,085 | 352 272,102 | 282,598 








* From 10th to 16th May, 1895 ; amount collected refunded. 
{ To 31st December, 1895 ; free from that ‘date. t To 20th June, 1896 ; free from that date. 
$ To 30th June, 1896. || From ist July, 1896. “| Reduced rate from ist July, 1897. 





CUSTOMS. REVENUE. 





Amount’ Collected. 





Particulars of Receipt. 


1894. 


18 


1896. 





MISCELLANEOUS COLLZCTIONS. £ 


Tax on.Chinese 700. | 


10,255 
Rent of Goods'in Queen's Warehouse 47 
Pilotage 29,135 
Harbour'and Light Rates 
Removal Dues 


Shipping Fees (at: ports other than 
or Newcastle) 


Attendance of Officers superintending repacks 
Crown’s Share of Seizures and Penalties*.._. 


Surplus Proceeds, Sale of Overtime Goods*. . 


Tonnnage Rates at Wollongong 
Tobacco—Licenses to Sell 
aneous 


Sundries* 


£ 
300 


10,146 


31,402 





1,022 


34°} 


£ 
200 


10,530 


51 


274 


296 


38 





TOTAL MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 


78,807 | 


80,942 | 


66,916 





Tora, AmMouNT CoLLECTED 


2,396,101 





DRAWBACKS AND REFUNDS 


74,563 





Ner Customs anp Excise REVENUE...... £) 2,400,810 
| 


2,348, 865 


41,993 


1,599,690 
13,041 


1,586,649 








* Collected by Customs Department and paid direct into the Treasury. 


The:revenue derived from. imported spirits, inclusive of perfumed 
spirits‘and samples, during the past.ten years, was :— 





| Quantity on which 


Year. | duty was-paid. 


Duty. 


Amount of duty 
collected. 





gallons. 
1888 1,178,293° | = 148: 
1889 1,164,360 14s, 
1890 1,196;561 14s. 


and 15s. 
and 15s. 
and 15s: 


| 


189k | 1,241,503 14s., 15s., and 20s. 


1892 1,158,703. | 14s. 
1893" | 975,971 14s, 
1894 936, 125 14s, 
1895: | 914,054 14s, 
1896": | 939,368 14s, 
1897" | 922;046 14s. 


and 20s. 
and 20s. 
and 20s. 
and 20s. 
and 20s: 
and 20s. 


£ 
806,938 
804,426 
827,314 
869,513 
812,560 
684,352 
656,884 
641,389 
659,354 
647,213 





M 
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Colonial distilled spirits are subject to an excise equal to the duty 
on imported spirits. In 1886 the quantity entered for consumption was 
9,733 gallons, on which a sum of £5,846 was paid; but in 1887, not- 
withstanding the increased duty levied, the quantity subject to excise 
increased to 15,762 gallons, and the amount of duty to £10,754. In 
1892 the duty collected amounted to £21,132 on 30,187 gallons of 
spirit distilled, in 1893 to £18,165 on 25,950 gallons, in 1894 to 
£14,694 on 20,991 gallons, in 1895 to £8,606 on 12,294 gallons, in 
1896 to £5,609 on 8,013 gallons, and in 1897 to £5,025 on 7,179 
gallons, the diminished quantities of the last three years being due 
to the closing of the only distillery in the colony in the middle of the 
year 1895. 

Still wine is subject to an import duty of 5s. per gallon, and sparkling 
wine to 10s. per gallon. The import of the first-named is now less 
than it was ten years ago, and the Customs revenue derived from this 
article has considerably declined. The amount of still wine imported 
during 1897 was 64,364 gallons, on which £16,091 duty was paid. The 
quantity of sparkling wine on which duty amounting to £6,695 was 
collected was 13,390 gallons. The growing favour in which Australian 
wine is held, and the general depression, which has limited the amount 
of money available for luxuries of this kind, have had the effect of 
reducing the importations of foreign wine. 


The import of ale and beer was larger during 1891 than in any 
previous year, the quantities of beer imported, on which duty was 
paid, being 1,017,617 gallons in wood and 1,481,681 gallons in bottle, or 
a total of 2,499,298 gallons ; in 1897 the figures had fallen to 882,080 
gallons and 925,547 gallons respectively, paying duty to the amount of 
£56,760, at the rate of 6d. per gallon for beer in wood or jar and 9d. for 
bottled. The excise duty on beer brewed in the colony is at the rate of 
3d. per gallon. It was first collected for the second half-year of 1887, 
and amounted to £63,565, the quantity on which duty was paid being 
5,085,217 gallons; in 1892, excise duty amounting to £135,090 was 
collected on 10,807,200 gallons; in 1893, £120,915 on 9,753,200 
gallons ; in 1894, £118,855 on 9,508,400 gallons; in 1895, £122,773 
on 9,821,840 gallons; in 1896, £127,217 on 10,177,360 gallons ; and 
in 1897, £135,080 on 10,806,400 gallons. As a set-off against the 
duty thus imposed, no duties are levied on hops and malt. 


The duties levied on tobacco imported into the colony are, on the 
manufactured article, 3s. per lb. ; on tobacco for manufacturing purposes 
if delivered from bond to any licensed tobacco manufactory, 1s. per Ib.; 
on the leaf if delivered from bond for home consumption, and not to any 
licensed factory, 3s. ; and on cigars and cigarettes, 6s. The excise on 
tobacco made in the colony is 1s. 3d. per lb., and on cigars and cigarettes, 
2s. 6d. The total amount of import duties collected on tobacco and 
cigars during 1897 was £265,425, which was larger by £13,754 than the 
amount collected in 1896. 
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In 1884 excise duties were first levied on tobacco manufactured in 
the colony. The amount collected annually during the last ten years 
was :— 








= | | ig = | | Cigars and 
Year. | Tobacco. pierre Year. | Tobaceo. | ¢} parcitent 
| £ £ £ ES 
1888 128,899 | 1,038 1893 111,035 13,188 
1889 123,212 | 1,150 1894 108,281 15,011 
1890 118,287 | 2,806 1895 117,734 17,183 
1891 | 123,937 | 7,425 1896 116,101 21,840 
1892 | 122,789 | 10,265 1897 117,046 24,324 





After the duty was increased in 1886 the revenue derived from the im- 
ported leaf was found to decline, the place of the imported article being 
supplied by leaf grown in the colony. To meet this falling off, the excise 
duty levied on colonial-made tobacco entered for home consumption was 
increased, in March, 1887, from 1s. to 1s. 3d. perlh. Ifthe American leaf, 
which is subject to a duty of 1s. per lb., were used exclusively in the manu- 
facture of tobacco in the local factories, the actual duty paid on the finished 
product would have been, previous to the alteration in the tariff, 2s. per 
Ib., and 2s. 3d. since the alteration, as against 3s. for the imported article. 
But imported leaf is by no means exclusively employed—large quantities 
of locally-grown leaf are used, and the absolute amount of duty paid per 
Ib, on the tobacco made in the colony, other than cigars and cigar- 
ettes, was 1s. 64d. in 1888, 1s. 642d. in 1885, Is. 634;d. in 1890, 
Is, 67d. in 1891, 1s. 63d. in 1892, 1s. 7d. in 1893, 1s, 63d. in 1894, 
Is. 7d. in 1895, 1s, 72d. in 1896, and 1s. 83d. in 1897. This subject 
is more fully dealt with in the subsequent chapter on “ Agricultural 
Production.” 


The duty on tea, which was 34d. per ib., was abolished in March, 1892 ; 
and for a period of 63 years the import of this article was free, a duty 
of 1d. per lb. being imposed from the 3rd November, 1898. While the 
3d. duty was in force the amount of revenue varied very little from year 
to year, being a little over £100,000. The revenue received from 
this source for the ten years from 1883 to 1892 is shown below. The 
increase in 1891 was due to withdrawals from bond in anticipation of 
an increase of duty, which, however, was not imposed :— 





Year. | Amount. I Year. Amount. 





£ £ 


1883 | 75,713 1888 100,617 
1884 100,059 | 1889 108,954 
1885 | 98,915 1890 106,986 
1886 | 105,979 | 1891 120,326 
1887 | 106,815 1892* 4,009 





* To 1st March. 
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During the first half of 1897, refined sugar coming into the:-colony 
was subject to.a duty of 6s. 8d. per cwt., and during. the second. half of 
the year to 5s. 4d. per ewt. This rate, however, has now been reduced. 
to.4s. per.cwt., which has been fixed.as a permanent duty. The. Com- 
missioners: of Customs only include loaf sugar under the heading: of 
refined, and the quantity imported during 1897 was but 3,605. ewt., 
paying duty to the amount of £1,058. Duty was levied during 1897 on 
raw sugar, Which: includes all the ordinary sugars of trade, at the: rate 
of 5s. per cwt. during the first six months, and 4s. per ewt. during: the 
second half of the year, the total revenue from raw sugar amounting to 
£119,641. The duty has been further reduced to 3s. per cwt., at 
which it will remain. The-revenue from raw sugar is. shown in the 
following table :— 





Year. Quantity. Amount. Quantity. Amount. 





| ewt. £ | ewt. | £ 
18sss | 470,668 117,667 *|| 1893 414,048 103;602 
1889 642,880 160;720 | 1894 629,656 157,414 
1890 558,540 139,625 | 1895 516,156 | 129,039 
1891 | 519,725 129,931 | 1896 712;000° | 178,000 
1892 521,444 130,362 1897 557,000" | 119,641 











The other articles which produced most revenue in 1897 were fruit, 
green and preserved, which yielded £60,051; opium, £17,248; bitters, 
sarsaparilla, essences, and tinctures, £14,418 ; oils, kerosene and. other, 
£13,629 ; candles, £7,768 ; molasses, £7,579 ; confectionery, £6,099 ; 
jams and jellies, £4,673; glucose, £2,506 ; and other articles; £3,322 ; 
these amounts, together with those already given for spirits, wines, beer, 
tobacco, and sugar, making up the amount of duties collected, viz., 
£1,250,176. From this amount, however, drawbacks and refunds were 
allowed to the amount of £11,092, so that the net revenue was 
£1,239,084. During the same: period the excise duties amounted to 
£282,598, and drawbacks and refunds to £1,566, leaving the net duty 
£281,032. The net import and excise duties together were £1,520,116. 

The following table: shows the net Customs revenue, exclusive of 
harbour dues, etc., in each colony for the year 1897 :— 





Colony. Import Duties. Excise. 





£ £ £ 
New South Wales...| 1,239,084 281,032 1,520,116 
Victoria 1,729,130 296,863 | 2,025,993 
Queensland 1,160,404 $4,152 | 1,244,556 
South Australia 576}030 7 | 632,204 
Western Australia...| 1,062,026 1,062,026 
Tasmania 350,947 370,313 
New Zealand 1,992,161 | 75,297 1,987,458 
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A statement of the amount per head is apt to lead to false conclusions, 
for it has to be borne in mind that a low consumption of taxable goods 
under a high tariff may give a revenue per head not greater than a high 
consumption under a low tariff. 

The gross Customs’ revenue collected at Sydney, outports, and inland 
stations during the year 1897 is shown below :— 





Amount. Station. Amount. 





£ £ 
Sydney 1,362,057 ‘|| Mulwala 3,852 
|| Mungindi | 105 
WANRGY 2 lic. ceccesencsccents 20,045 || Newcastle. : 104,590 
Boggabilla «0.0.0. 2000.0. 146 |), Richmond River .........| 16 
Bourke 13,566 || Swan Hill Crossi ; 1,501 
Brewarrina 1,697 Tocumwal = 3,803 
Cobram ... feo 1,138 Tweed River .... : 29 
Corowa oe 5,359 ||, Wallangarra .| 842 
Deniliquin 7,438 — || Wentworth 5,705 
Eden : 67 Wilcannia .. y 9,958 
Euston 571s] ‘Willyama .. .| 38,789 
Grafton 96 || Wollongong ... | 412 
Howlong. ne 620 Paid direct to Treasury| 1,068 
Moama nee RF —_—_—_—- 

Morpeth ' 9,003 | Total .... | 1,599,690 








Exclusive of the receipts from the public wharves, and of the pay- 
ments received from the Marine Board, the revenue of the Customs 
Department. in 1897 was £1,528,433; and the expenditure, including 
the value of the stores and stationery used during the year, £51,960, or 
£3. 8s. for every £100 collected. “This average cost, which is 6s. 11d. 
less than that in 1896, does not include the interest on £187,400, the 
capital value of the land and buildings occupied in the transaction of the 
Customs business. 
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Forestry. 


‘LCEW countries have such a wealth of timber as New South Wales 

possesses. Its woods are as varied as they are valuable, ranging 
from the ironbarks, unsurpassed for work requiring hardness and dura- 
bility, to the kinds suitable for the most delicate specimens of the 
cabinet-maker’s art. It must be confessed, however, that some varieties. 
of timber trees, at one time very plentiful, and which, had they received 
attention at the hands of the State, would be plentiful still, are now 
hard to find in any district to which there is easy access. But this is 
the common experience of new countries, where the pioneers, whether 
settlers or timber-getters, cut down indiscriminately, giving no thought 
to anything but their immediate requirements. 

The necessity of preserving the timber resources of the colony, by 
preventing the ruthless destruction of the best species of brush and 
hardwood which was being carried on, principally in the Clarence 
River district and in the eucalyptus forests on the Murray, led the 
Government, in 1871, to establish throughout the country a certain 
number of Forest Reserves in which permission to cut timber should be 
granted upon payment of a fixed fee. It soon became apparent that 
stringent regulations alone could put a stop to the reckless operations 
of the licensed timber-getters ; but it was not until September, 1878, 
that such regulations were issued. These appeared not a day too soon, 
as the best species of cedar, which abounded in the Clarence River 
districts, had been exploited to such a wasteful extent that the supply 
of this magnificent timber threatened to give out. Cutting down indis- 
criminately trees of all sizes, and clearing the lower lands of their best 
timber, the cedar-cutters, after disposing of all that could be cheaply 
transported, or easily floated down the. rivers in time of flood, left a 
considerable surplus of felled timber to lie and rot on the ground. Then 
they travelled farther north, to carry on the same depredations along 
the rivers of the neighbouring colony of Queensland. The same system 
had been, pursued in the gum forests of the Murray. Considerable 
quantities of excellent timber were destroyed in the forest reserves of 
that part of the colony, to the detriment of the district, which was 
deprived of its natural wealth, and to the injury of the colony at large, 
which suffered the loss of much of its best timber without receiving an 
equivalent in revenue. 
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In 1875 the office of Forest Ranger was first created, and this led to 
the formation, in March, 1882, of a Forest Conservation Branch, the 
administration of which has been the subject of many changes, being 
first attached to the Department of Mines, then to the Chief Secretary’s 
Department, afterwards to the Department of Mines and Agriculture 
again, and more recently—in 1897—to the Department of Lands. On 
the formation of the branch in 1882, the colony was also subdivided into a 
number of forest districts. These are inspected by forest rangers, whose 
duty it is to report on the existing state of proclaimed reserves, control 
the operations of licensed timber-getters, receive royalties on the various 
kinds of timber upon which such dues may he levied, and report upon 
applications to improve the grazing capacity of forest lands, by destroying 
useless or superabundant timber. In performing many of these duties the 
forest rangers, it may be mentioned, are assisted by the mounted police 
force. The area of reserves under the supervision of the Department 
on the 31st December, 1897, is shown in the following table :— 


Class. Area in Acres. 
Class A 2,786,729 
Class B 154,583 
Class C : 2,668,872 


Total 5,610,184 


As shown in the above table, reserves for the preservation of timber: 
are divided into three classes, according to their importance and the 
particular quality and value of the timber which they contain 3 and, in 
addition, there are a small number of reserves which are at present 
only used for the purpose of planting selected species of trees. Licenses 
are issued to cut timber on reserves in class A at a fixed fee of £6 per 
annum, or 10s. per month, without royalty; and on reserves in Class B, 
at £9 per annum, or 15s. per month. On reserves in Class C, general 
permits to cut timber for saw-mills are issued at a rate of £6 per annum, 
or 10s. per month, to which is added the payment of a royalty of not 
less than 3d. nor more than 3s. per 100 superficial feet, as may be 
decided by the Minister ; provided that when the trees are suitable 
for splitting only the royalty may be charged at not less than 1s. 6d. per 
100 cubic feet. 


Licenses are also issued to cut and remove timber on ordinary Crown 
lands, except timber reserves, reserves for public recreation, sites for 
towns and villages, and areas permanently dedicated for any public 
purpose ; also lands within 1} chains of any navigable river, lands held 
under conditional or special lease, or measured for sale, or within an 
enclosure of less than 200 acres, or within half a mile of a head station. 
The fee in this case is fixed at £3 per annum, 15s. per quarter, or 
5s. for any current month ; and the license enables the holder to cut and 
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remove any kind of timber .except cedar, beech, ‘blackwood, Moreton 
Bay pine, :silky oak, rosewood, red and black bean,: and ;coachwood, the 
license fee for cutting which is fixed:at.£6. per:annum. 

The prescribed girth, 5 feet from the -surface of the ground (except 
ironbark, which is to be measured 2: feet from the:ground), under which 
measurement no felling-.of timbers is) permitted, isgiven in the subjoined 
table for the different species of trees. :— 


Timber. Timber. 
Cudgerie or Flindosa 
Blood-wood 

Sassafras 

Yellow cedar 

| Black-wood 

Yellow box 

Stavewood 

Apple-tree 


Red cedar 

Blackbutt 

Tallow-wood - a 

Red gum or flooded: gum 

*Ironbark (of various species) ... 

Hoop or Moreton Bay pine 

Red bean 

Black ‘bean 

Onion-wood 

Mountain ash (Flindersia aus- Bogum Bogum eA 
ERULIRY ose oer es | Gorkwood (Ackema Muelleri) ... 

Grey or blue gum Blue-berry ash 

Woollybutt . = ose Pigeon-berry ‘ash 

Brush or white box.................. Black, red, or-white i ss 

Turpentine Swamp oak ... 

Spotted gum Forest oak 

Messmate 

White beech. 

Blue beech 

Negro-head beech 

Rosewood 

Peppermint or red-wood 

Swamp mahogany 

Forest red gum 

Silky oak (Grevillea robusta) 

Mahogany (forest and red) 

Mahogany (white) .... 

“Stringybark 

Box and grey box.. 

White box... ..... 

Enurabbie 

Mountain gum.. 


BDARBARRAASFE 


Maiden’s blush.. 

Coachwood 

Corkwood (Hndiandra Sieberi 
and others) 

| Native olive 

Beefwood 


Water:gum . 
Hickory 
| Brigalow ... 


Honeysuckle 

River oak 

Black oak 

Silky oak (Orites ipa 

‘ Brown pine ........ 

* West of Great Dividing Range, 4} feet-for ironbark and 4feet for pou bark. 
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The license fee:for stripping wattle-bark is fixed by Regulation-at not 
less than 10s. nor more than 40s. per month. No tree of Jess girth than 
15 inches of the black or feather-leaf species, nor less than 12 inches of 
the golden or broad-leaf species of wattle, measured.at.2 feet.from the 
ground, is permitted to be stripped; and each tree is required by the 
regulations to be thoroughly stripped before the person so employed 
passesontoanother. “Permits are also issued for cutting piles:and mining 
props, and for thinning ont timber, in order to improve the. growth of 
the trees remaining ; and for cutting and removing from a» reserve ia 
specified number and kind of trees. 
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Infringements: of the timber*regulations are punishable by fine, not 
exceeding £5 for the first offence, £10 for the second, :and £20 for the 
third, irrespective of the value of*the timber and material destroyed, 
‘tor which also the offender may be ‘held responsible. "The number of 
prosecutions for illegally cutting and: removing timber during the year 
1897 was 149, and convictions were obtained in 134 cases. 

In the reserves: subject to royalty, the quantity of timber cut during 
each of the past seven years is shown below. It will be seen that the 
quantity has fallen off considerably :— 

? 


1891 11,760,497 sup. feet 
1892 15,818,000 7 
1893 10,506,472 ) 
1894 5,158,759 “fp 
1895 4,922,707 * 
1896 6,076,916 7 
1897 4,820,827 FD 





in addition to which a large quantity of.sleepers and piles was obtained. 


The revenue of the Department from forestry in 1897 was £8,327, 
made up.as follows — 











Forest reserves— ES 
Mermrit ili comes sscn. acrrcias ett iereass weraeererv sven taoee neeseseceeecrene: 295 
Timber-cutters’ licenses 1.0.2.0... cece. ueeesees Pare Garcen 809 
Wattle bark licenses and miscellaneous......-....0.cccccecsceeees 180 

ROM ANG yaya casos acmaeyseser ch rues ene tas ener a er ae 3,289 

Crown lands— 

Quarry, wood-cutters’, cedar, and fuel licenses ............... 3,117 
Proceeds of sale of seized timber ; 558 
on alias | oy ceccec fecccassseesc Ua siecet eeicatseie osceraceoe des veee ae Ane 149 

SP OGAL Se oriecsiecveseraeeee cy eoeec ano eceeseseremeece £8,327 


‘There was alsoa sum of £433 received from miscellaneous royalty and 
prickly-pear leases. The cost of administering the Department during 
the year was £3,700, as compared with £8,356 in 1896, the large 
reduction being due to the assumption of the duties of forester, in a large 
mumber of eases, by the Inspectors of Conditional Purchases, who are 
paid-as‘such by the Department of Lands, The amount received from 
the forest reserves:and forest lands‘of the Crown in each year since the 
regulations were’ proclaimed on the 24th September, 1878, is shown 
below :— 





£ | £ 
7j310 PBBD .ccccnmcentestsereeeecstn SEO TAEL 
8,328 1890... 15,437 
10,156 1891 .. 18,455 
123327 1892 .. 16,176 
‘96/301 | 1893 .. 9,547 
17,565 | 1894 6,350 
13,144 | 4895 6,534 
13,934 1896 8,727 
13;629 1897 8,760 
19,019 
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During the five years 1894-98, 97,353 acres of red gum forests, 115,384 
acres of pine forests, and 2,000 acres of coastal forests were improved 
by thinning-out and destroying the superabundant growths. This 
work was carried out with the object of ensuring the maturity of a 
larger number of trees to the acre, and, in consequence of the ad- 
ditional light and air afforded, of their reaching that stage in about 
two-thirds of the time that would be taken under natural conditions. 
The cost of the thinning-out operations averaged 7s. 6d. per acre in the 
red gum areas, 4s. 5d. in the pine areas, and 7s. in the coastal areas ; 
and it is estimated that this outlay will return during the next ‘twenty 
years two or three hundred marketable trees to the acre where the 
present unimproved average is but four or five trees. 

The Forest Conservation Branch is charged with the direction of 
a State Forest Nursery, which is situated at Gosford, in the beautiful 
district of Brisbane Water, where the acclimatisation of valuable 
foreign timber trees, and the conservation of such of the best indigenous 
species as might be likely to disappear, have received attention. The 
area set apart for the nursery is 65 acres, of which about one-half 
is cleared and cultivated. Among the indigenous trees which have 
been raised there may be mentioned tallow-wood, blackbutt, beefwood, 
silky oak, yellow pine, Richmond River beech, the best varieties of 
ironbark, and red cedar; besides a large number of indigenous and 
exotic shrubs, for the ornamentation of parks, hospital grounds, recreation 
reserves, and other public properties, from 40,000 to 50,000 plants being 
annually raised and distributed. Every year the surplus stock of plants 
is used in improving the uncultivated part of the nursery, by the 
formation of avenues and ornamental plots. As the different species 
mature, the seeds are collected, and either used for the purpose of raising 
fresh stocks, or exchanged for the seeds of varieties indigenous to foreign 
countries. Thus the nursery is gradually being made to serve the 
purpose of an arboretum. 

So far as the raising of native timbers is concerned, however, the 
Gosford Nursery is now but little used. As a matter of fact, the 
planting of hardwood seeds has proved so far from successful that only 
a small proportion of the seedlings have grown when replanted elsewhere, 
and it is open to doubt whether Australian hardwoods, when raised in 
nurseries, can be grown with any degree of success for the purpose of 
producing marketable timber. It is not only in this colony that efforts 
to grow the transplanted seedlings have given but barren results—a 
similar experience has been gained in other countries, where it has been 
found that the blue gum (Z. globulus) and other hardwoods, when 
planted, never grow to any size, and lose their best characteristics in 
the foreign soil. But against this disappointing fact may be placed the 
abundant proof to be found throughout the forest reserves that nearly 
all the hardwoods of the colony reafforest themselves when the large 
trees are cut down, and what is required is protection for the young 
trees, which, indeed, they are sadly in need of. At the present time 
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these young trees are cut down in hundreds of thousands annually for 
mining props and other purposes which could be more effectually served 
by split timber from mature trees, although, perhaps, the first cost might 
be greater. These remarks may not also apply to all the semi-hard woods, 
such as the fancy and figured brush timbers, or to all the softwoods ; 
but in the case of the red cedar, it has been demonstrated in the Don 
Dorrigo reserves and elsewhere that the seedlings will not thrive when 
planted in the open. At Don Dorrigo, some years ago, spaces were 
cleared around the young cedar trees for the purpose of admitting light 
and air; but the experiment was not successful, the young trees growing 
in their natural state in an adjoining position proving the better in 
comparison. 

The consumption of wattle-bark is very great in the colony, where 
it is in large demand for tanning purposes. During 1897, 44,312 
ewt. of wattle-bark were imported, valued at £11,010, nearly 35,000 cwt. 
of this supply being obtained from Tasmania. It will thus be readily 
seen that there is room for a large development of the trade in New 
South Wales. The Forest Department has taken steps to prevent the 
indiscriminate stripping of the bark and the destruction of the trees, 
which should have the effect of stimulating the industry. The license 
fees actually charged for stripping wattle-bark in the various districts of 
the colony range from 10s. to 15s. per month, although the regulations 
impose fees ranging to 40s. per month. 

Forestry is as yet only in its initial stages in New South Wales, and 
in fact in Australasia, and the establishment of a School of Forestry has 
been strongly advocated from time to time. Such a School of Forestry, 
where youths fresh from the higher schools could have imparted to them 
a sound practical knowledge of the many valuable timbers of the colony, 
together with sufficient botanical instruction to enable them to make a 
proper classification when called upon to do so, would, no doubt, be 
eagerly availed of by those desirous of qualifying as timber experts. 


Export or TIMBER. 


The depression which affected the industrial life of Australia, in 
common with that of most other lands, has had the good effect of 
showing how desirable it is to diversify the industries of the country. 
In the past there was an undoubted lack of enterprise in pushing an 
export trade, a disposition being evinced to rest content with what was 
being done in this direction with a few products of the pastoral and 
mining industries. This apathy seems now to have been shaken off, and 
it is very probable that the near future will see a large increase in the 
shipments of domestic produce, and a successful attempt made to supply 
local wants with various descriptions of goods which are now imported. 
With no article of commerce was the failure to approach consumers 
in the densely-populated countries of the old world more marked than 
with timber. Although New South Wales is rich in hardwoods most 
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suitable for use in’the various forms of-engineering “construction, ‘and 
an opening for’ this class of timber has long existed in Europe ‘and 
America, until recently but little had been done*to open up'a tradewith 
those countries. For many-years the development ‘of the local timber 
trade proceeded on the assumption that the forests of the colony afforded 
a never-failing supply of merchantable-woods ; this mistaken notion is 
not now entertained, for the supply:of some ‘of the most popular of the 
hardwoods seems to be somewhat limited for an export trade. Still, 
therecan be little doubt that there is for the present:abundance of:good 
timber of every description, and, if steps be taken to protect’ the young 
trees, there need be no fear for the future. The indigenous trees’of the 
colony are being supplemented by the planting of good foreign:species, 
and it has been stated, on expert authority, that the soil and climate of 
New South Wales are suitable to the growth of the favourite pimes'and 
hardwoods of commerce. ‘Itis;therefore, certain that, with the exercise 
of a reasonable amount of foresight, New South Wales would be:ableto 
favourably compete for a portion of the trade of countries less advantage- 
ously placed in respect of this important:article. 

The timber resources of New South Wales are more valuable than 
those of any of the other colonies, and include at Jeast twelve different 
species of hardwood trees» suitable forexport. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the export trade of the:colony is ‘exceeded by that of Western 
Australia and of New Zealand. This will be seen from the following 
table, which gives the exports of domestic timber of each of the seven 
colonies during the past sevenyears. ~Shooks:and:staves, doors, sashes, 
and other shaped articles are included in the figures ; and sandalwood is 
credited to the colony of Western Australia :— 





Exports of Timber. 





Colony. l | | | 
| aso, | "1893. | 1894. 1895. 





£ y ge | fe | £ £ £ 
N.S. Wales.....| 53,780 59,028 41,565 | 34,030| 45,029] 46,830] 59,786 
Victoria | 20,951 10,637) 7,083 | ~5,940| 8,214] 11,991| 11,677 
Queensland 16,671 | 17,925! ~5,187| (2,720| ~2,570| 5,304| “7,816 
South Australia.. 926 830 7 | 54 105 247 824 
West’n Australia| 126,776 121,289 | 66,048 | .98,234 | 119,009 | 182,220 | 241,931 
Tasmania 44,778 39,301 | 18,090 | 20,347 | 32,685 | 32)997 | 35,656 
New Zealand ...| 189,760 | 92,866 eee meee 147,511 | 136,109 | 155,736 











The ‘decline in’ the-values evidenced in:some of the years quoted:was 
due to “the»stoppage of public and «private-works, ‘consequenton the 
idisturbed financial conditions prevailing in Australasia, the trade having 
been very largelyan intercolonialone. It will be noticed, however, that 
trade is everywhere *reviving. “The efforts made during the last’ few 
years to capture a portion of the Jarge timber trade of the United 
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Kingdom are. beginning to bear fruit, and the export returns show a 
continuous improvement. At: first sight it may appear strange that 
Western Australia.should lead the way here, its exports to. the United 
Kingdom in 1898 being valued at £48,837. There is nothing surprising 
in this fact, however, when it is remembered that, for years before New 
South Wales took steps to:advertise the value of its timbers, both the 
Government and the private firms of Western Australia had steadily 
and persistently advocated the claims of their woods in the European 
markets, and had consequently secured a sound footing there before the 
mother:colony seriously entered into the trade. Perhaps the only regret- 
able: result of this. state of things was. that: European buyers, having 
been brought into contact with the Jarrah and Karri of Western 
Australia, acquired the impression that: only red-coloured hardwoods 
could be durable, and. were inclined to look askance.at the pale-coloured 
timbers of New South Wales, such as Blackbutt and Tallow-wood. To 
some: extent this absurd prejudice: has beenovercome, but not altogether. 
As a matter of fact, this colony: possesses at least half-a-dozen distinct 
varieties of eucalypt which are equal in all respects to the: Western 
Australian woods in durability and suitability for wood-paving. 

According to the Customs returns, New Zealand comes second in 
its trade with England, the value of its domestic exports to Great 
Britain during 1897 being £19,681. This trade, however, consists of 
_ the: well-known Kauri pine, for New Zealand affords one of the best 
markets for the hardwoods of New South Wales. At the present time 
the timber merchants of the mother: colony are executing orders from 
the New Zealand Railway authorities for 34 million superficial feet of 
ironbark, and half a million superficial feet of tallow-wood, while large 
orders are annually received from the Harbour Boards and other con- 
structing bodies. It is rare, indeed, for any of the Union Steamship 
Company’s steamers to leave Sydney or Newcastle without. consign- 
ments of hardwood for New Zealand. 

In addition to its intercolonial trade, in which New Zealand plays so 
important a part, New South Wales has, as already stated, a growing 
trade with the United Kingdom, which in 1897 was represented in the 
Customs returns by a value ofi £13,560. These figures, however, are 
regarded with grave doubt by those in a position to gauge the exports 
of timber to Europe, and are believed to understate the actual trade, 
possibly because shippers do not care to let their rivals know the state 
of their business. Since 1896 the value of New South Wales timbers 
has been well advertised throughout Great Britain and the Continent, 
and an appreciable increase in the exports has been the result. Of 
course, the process of building up such a trade must necessarily be 
slow, for it: will take time to prove to the municipal corporations and 
other users that the hardwoods of this colony are superior to all other 
timbers for wood-paving purposes—with the exception, perhaps, of 
Western Australian Jarrah, which is, without doubt, a first-class timber. 
Up to the present, the results, so far as they have gone, are satisfactory. 
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During the past twelve months, the hardwood sawmills have been kept 
going to their fullest capacity in cutting for home consumption and for 
the export trade ; prices-of timber have risen, and the many hundreds 
of men employed in the industry are enjoying increased prosperity. 

The following table shows the value of the timber shipped to each 


country from New South Wales in 1897, according to the Customs 
returns :— 





Country. | Country. 





£ £ 
New Zealand 21,338 Switzerland 808 
United Kingdom ............ 13,560 || New Britain 726 
WAGHOTIB sites vsinsavsssseses- 5,143 || Cape Colony 605 
Queensland 4,673 || New Guinea nee 570 
South SeaTslands .........| 2,846 || Tasmania . 454 
Western Australia .........| 2,464 || Belgium 407 
South Australia 1,570 || New Caledonia .. 347 
| 1,377 || Germany 319 
Netherlands x 1,251 || Other Countries 444 
Cochin China 884 || ———— 

i} £)- 59,786 














The other colonies of Australasia took 59°62 per cent. of the exports, 


and the islands of Polynesia, 9:86 per cent. The proportion of 22°68 
per cent. went to the United Kingdom, as compared with 27-08 per cent. 
in 1896, 23-98 per cent. in 1895, and 3-68 per cent. in 1894, the value 
of the timber sent there being £13,560. 


The exports in 1897 were made up of the following :— 





Description. Quantity. | Value 





£ 


Dressed timber 176,707 sup. ft.’ 1,144 
Rough ...| 10,378,626 ,, 50,930 
Houses eS 19 No. 2,109 
Sleepers... 2,062 ,, | 607 
Palings Fea | 650 ,, } 6 
Posts and rails at 3,793 “>> | 
See 132 ,, 
Sashes ae 1,390: ,, 
Shooks and staves .. ores 8,004 pkgs. 
Shingles .......... os 7,500 No. 
Spars rane Bl Ss 
Paving blocks Be 500 ,, 
Piles 

Shutters 
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Notwithstanding the great natural resources of the colony, the 
imports of timber are very considerable and largely exceed the exports, 
the value of the import trade in 1897 being £430,061. Of this sum, 
however, re-exports to the value of £26,876 were made, leaving the 
imports for local use at £403,185. The bulk of the timber which comes 
into the colony consists of pines and other soft woods, the native pine 
being in some respects inferior to Oregon and Kauri, but there are other 
softwoods equal to any of the timbers imported. The imports 
during the year consisted of dressed timber valued at £65,567, rough 
timber estimated at £328,753, and sundries, such as doors, sashes, 
shooks and staves, laths, shingles, and palings, worth £35,741. ‘The 
bulk of the dressed timber in 1897 came from N orway, which supplied 
no less than 5,092,640 sup. feet out of a total of 8,723,450 sup. feet 
imported. The United States came second with 1,495,318 feet ; while 
556,035 feet were imported from Victoria, 504,008 feet from South 
Australia, 397,295 feet from Germany, 239,064 feet from New Zealand, 
228,123 feet from the United Kingdom, and 161,919 feet from Canada ; 
while of the rough logs 25,513,065 feet came from the United States, 
18,054,941 feet from South Australia, 16,602,583 feet from New Zealand, 
and 2,273,556 feet from Canada. The bulk of the United States 
exports are from Port Eureka, California; and the Canadian, from 
Puget Sound. The trade returns show a somewhat large importation 
from the neighbouring colonies, but those colonies are not the places 
where the timber was grown. Victoria supplies the Riverina district ; 
and South Australia, Broken Hill, where there is a large demand for 
timber for mining purposes. 

The figures which have been given show how small is the export 
trade of New South Wales in timber, and how open it is to develop- 
ment. It is in the hardwoods of the country that the chief expansion 
of trade may be looked for. Australian hardwood trees are remarkable 
for the great size of the beams which may be obtained from them, as 
well as for the extreme strength and durability of their wood. From 
the table given on page 68, it will be seen that the grey ironbark has 
a resistance to breaking equal to 17,900 Ib. per square inch, as com- 
pared with a mean of 11,800 for English oak, and 15,500 for teak. 
None of the other timbers of the colony has so high a resistance 
to breaking as this description of ironbark ; but nearly’ all the varieties 
have a greater strength than oak. The absence of branches for the 
greater portion of the height enables the timber to be obtained to the 
best advantage ; and as full-grown trees of most varieties are rarely 
less than 100 feet high, with corresponding girth, the quantity of timber 
obtainable is very large. It will easily be seen, therefore, that the 
timbers of the colony are in every way suitable for building con- 
struction, wood-blocking, jetties, railway carriages, and other work in 
which durability is required. That the United Kingdom offers un- 
limited scope for the woods of New South Wales may be judged from 
the fact that it annually imports timber to the value of £25,000,000, 
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or considerably more: than: the value of the whole domestic exports of 
the colony. In: 1897 its import trade in timber:came to £25,766,807, 
composed as. follows :— 
Hewn :— £& 

ij 3,584,949 

Oak .. .... 1,020;771 

.. 867,083 

307,836 


16,115,306 
Unenumerated. .. aa 524,625 
Staves 569,572 
Furniture: woods.and hardwoods::=— 
Mahogany 658,188 
a ated ee 9725237 
1,146,240 


£25,766;807 


In this trade: Australasia, with its-valuable resources, shared to the 
extent of about £165,000,. or 0°64 per cent. The largest participant 
was Canada, with £5,546,073 ; Sweden’s. share was £5,224,434, and 
Russia's, £5,022,887 ; that of the. United States, £3, 778 8,659; while 
Norway supplied £1,866,550; Germany, £1,369,040 ; F¥ance; £175,821; 
and Burmah, £678,999. The hewn fir was pretty fairly distributed over 
the great countries'of Europe; the United States and Canada sent the 
greater part of the oak; Burmah supplied from its: forests three-fourths 
of the teak; while more than half of the unenumerated hewn timber was 
furnished by Canada... The kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, the Russian 
Empire, the Canadian Dominion, and the United States of America 
supplied the sawn pine; and the staves were principally the product of 
Germany, Russia, and: the United States. The largest supplies: of 
mahogany came from Mexico, British Honduras, the United States, and 
the West ( ‘oast of Africa, whioh between them furnished £ 59,317 out of 
73,476 tons of. this favourite: wood with English famnitiann: makers. 
Included in the sum of £972,237 shown as the value of other “furniture 
woods and hardwoods” imported, is £105,145—the value of 26,092 tons 
of timber imported: from the:colonies of Australasia. Western Australia 
took the largest share with £69,631 ; then followed New South Wales, 
with £30,435; Tasmania, with £2,609; and Queensland; with £1,585. 
The shipments: from the other colonies: were very small, amounting to 
but £521. from Victoria,.£353 from South Australia, and £11 from 
New Zealand. The house frames, fittings, and joiners’ and cabinet work 
were mostly furnished by the United States, Germany, Sweden, Belgium, 
and France. 

It is impossible. to say» how much’ of the timber exports of other 
countries could be: displaced in» the. United Kingdom by Australian 
hardwoods and fancy timbers, but that the quantity is considerable 
cannot be doubted. Importers there have:taken:the-best kinds: offering 
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for the purposes they had in view, and for the past two years New 
South Wales has been labouring to show, by the distribution of pam- 
phlets and in other ways—and not, as has already been pointed out, 
without some success, even at this early date—that many of its species 
of trees produce superior woods to those now used for certain classes of 
work. In the British Isles, whose coasts are so thickly studded with 
harbours, a vast quantity of timber is used for piers and jetties; and 
for this class of work the turpentine, grey gum, and box timbers are 
very well fitted as compared with the woods of other countries, having 
a much longer life. For other constructive outdoor work, both above 
and below ground, in which strength and durability are desirable, for 
railway sleepers, and the paving ot streets, the hardwoods of the colony 
are very suitable, while some kinds, such as the mountain ash, are 
fitted for the making of furniture. At the Chicago Exhibition the 
Commissioners for New South Wales Railways showed six sleepers, three 
of which had been taken out of the Suburban line after being in the road 
for twenty-four years, and three out of the Western line, near the 
Lithgow Zig Zag, which had been in the road for twenty-three years ; 
and these sleepers were but little the worse for wear. The Forest 
Department also exhibited railway sleepers, made of ironbark and red 
gum, which had stood the test of seventeen to twenty-five years’ constant 
use. A portion of the New South Wales Court was laid with wooden 
blocks of blue gum, blackbutt, tallowwood, forest mahogany, and box- 
wood, showing the suitability of these hardwoods for paving purposes. 
Ironbark was also tried for this purpose, but was not successful, being 
too slippery on the surface. The utility of many woods for such pur- 
poses has been proved in Sydney, the blocks, after subjection to heavy 
and continuous trafic for nearly ten years, having exhibited but slight 
wear. Professor Warren, in his work on “ Australian Timbers,” states 
that he is continually being shown specimens of timber, taken from 
bridges or piles in damp ground, which have been in use for forty to 
sixty years or more, and show no signs of decay whatever. 

Apart from the progress which has been made in bringing New South 
Wales timbers under the notice of English buyers, the foundation of what 
it is hoped may become a profitable trade has been laid on the Continent 
of Europe. In France and Germany there is an immense opening, not 
only for hardwoods for wood-paving and railway-carriage and waggon- 
building, but for softwoods, particularly the red-coloured varieties, for 
cabinet-work. At first the German people were inclined to doubt the 
statements published in regard to the timbers of this colony, but they have 
now become fully alive to their value, and are beginning to buy largely, 
the German steamers leaving Sydney taking consignments for Hamburg 
and other cities almost weekly. Also, Belgium has lately begun to buy 
New South Wales turpentine wood ; in fact, there are no bounds to the 
possibilities of the export trade, provided only suitable varieties are sent 
away. Some time ago the Government appointed an officer to inspect 
and brand timber for export; but only limited advantage is taken of this 
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system by shippers, and it would be an undoubted benefit to the colony, 
as well as to buyers, if inspection were made compulsory, forthere is no 
disguising the fact that in the New South Wales forests are to befound 
timbers of inferior quality but so alike in colour to the best hardwoods 
that deception could easily be practised, and their shipment would have 
a very prejudicial effect on trade in future years. 

It is estimated by the Forestry Department that the area of ironbark 
lands belonging to the Crown is 16,870,000 acres, on which there is 
sufficient timber ready for cutting to yield 167} million sleepers, and 
that if private lands are also taken into account the number of ironbark 
sleepers alone which the colony can produce may be set down at 500 
millions, sufficient for no less than a quarter of a million miles of 
railway track. It does not follow, however, that there is any appreciable 
supply of this wood available for export to Europe, for against the 
figures quoted have to be placed the large quantities of ironbark required 
annually for the public works of the colony, and for New Zealand and 
other provinces of Australasia, while so far no provision has been made 
for the protection of the young trees for future generations. As a 
matter of fact, the export of ironbark, as well as turpentine and red 
mahogany, is to be deprecated, for these three woods are becoming 
very scarce, and the remaining supply may well be retained for home 
consumption. Nothing is to be gained from the shipment of these 
timbers ; there are others, equally good for many of the required 
purposes, of which there are abundant supplies, such as grey gum, blue 
gum, blackbutt, spotted gum, brush box, and turpentine. Certainly, 
for structural purposes, none of these will compare with ironbark in 
breaking strain, but it is only a matter of increasing the members by 
an inch or two to secure equal results. In point of durability, some of 
the kinds named will bear favourable comparison with ironbark, while 
for piles, for which this timber is universally used, it is excelled by grey 
gum and turpentine. One result of its wholesale export is the extra 
cost to the Department of Public Works of sawn ironbark for truss 
bridge work throughout the colony. Some idea of this may be gained 
from the fact that whereas two years ago sawn ironbark for this par- 
ticular class of work could be readily purchased in Sydney in large 
quantities at 14s. per 100 superficial feet, it is now only obtainable in 
small quantities at 28s. to 30s. per 100 superficial feet. Tallow-wood 
for bridge-decking has also increased in price from 9s. 6d. to 10s. per 
100 superficial feet to 12s.: to 12s. 6d. 

The following is a list of the best of the New South Wales hard- 
woods, with the purposes for which they are most suited :— 

Blackbutt.—A height of 100 to 200 feet is attained by this tree, 
and its diameter ranges from 3 to 8 feet. It has even been found 
measuring 15 feet across, but this width is exceptional. It gives a 
first-class wood, strong and durable, and suitable for house carpentry, 
bridge planking, paving blocks, ships’ decks, and other purposes of a 
similar kind. 
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Blue Gum.—This tree reaches a height of 100 to 120 feet, with a 
diameter of 3 to 5 feet. The timber is strong and durable, straight in 
grain, and is easy to work. It is used in building construction and 
ship-building, and for ships’ planks, wheel naves and felloes, paving 


blocks, ete. An inferior growth of the same tree is known by the 
name of flooded Gum. 


Forest Mahogany.—The height of this tree ranges from 60 to 120 
feet, and its diameter from 3 to 5 feet. Its wood is red in colour, and 
is strong and durable. It is suitable for paving blocks, fencing, beams, 
rafters, and rough carpentry, while experts from Canada and elsewhere 
have pronounced it suitable for high-class cabinet-work, if properly 
Seasoned. 

Grey Ivonbark.—This tree, which grows to a height of 100 to 150 
feet, with a diameter of 2 to 5 feet, gives one of the very best of hard- 
woods. It is hard, heavy, tough, inlocked, and durable. It is suitable 
for piles, girders of bridges, railway sleepers, poles and shafts of carriages, 
and other like purposes. 

Mountain Ash.—This tree reaches a height of 100 to 150 feet, with a 
diameter of 3 to 4 feet. Its wood is tough, durable, and elastic ; and it 
splits easily. The timber is suitable for staves of casks, shingles, poles, 
shafts of drays, palings, rails, rough buildings, and some classes of furniture. 

Narrow-leaved Ironbark.—A height of 100 to 150 feet is attained by 
this tree, with a diameter of 2 to 3 feet. Its wood is hard, heavy, 
strong, interlocked, and durable; and is suitable for railway sleepers, 
girders, spokes of wheels, poles and shafts of carriages, etc. 


Grey Box.—This tree grows to mammoth size in the Southern districts 
of the colony. The timber is strong, durable, and fairly straight- 
grained. It is used for paving blocks, posts, building purposes, 
mauls, railway sleepers, ete. 

Red Ironbark.—This eucalypt grows to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
with a diameter of 3 to 5 feet. Its wood is highly valued for all pur- 
poses in which strength and durability are required. Large beams and 
girders, railway sleepers, and draw-poles, are some of the purposes for 
which it is extensively used. 

She or Pale Ironbark.—This tree attains a height similar to that of 
the red ironbark, with a diameter of 4 to 5 feet. Its wood is highly 
appreciated, being hard, tough, strong, inlocked, and durable. It is used 
in bridge construction, and for railway carriages, poles of drays, spokes 
of wheels, piles, beams, and other similar purposes. 

Spotted Gum.—This eucalypt derives its vernacular name from the 
Spotted appearance of its bark. It grows to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
with a diameter of 2 to 4 feet. The timber is strong, close-grained, 
elastic, and durable ; and it splits well. It is suitable for paving blocks, 


ship and house building, girders, coopers’ staves, cart and buggy 
shafts, ete. 
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Stringybark.—The Eucalyptus microrrhyncha, or stringy-bark, grows 
to a height of 50 to 100 feet, and a diameter of 24 to 54 inches. It 
gives a light, hard, strong, and close-grained wood, which polishes well. 
House carpentry, flooring-boards, and fencing are some of the purposes 
for which it is most suited. 

Tallow-wood.—This tree, which grows to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
with a diameter of 6 to 8 feet, gives a strong, durable, and handsome 
wood, which shrinks less than most Australian hardwoods, and 
rarely splits or shells. It is largely used for building purposes, especi- 
ally for flooring; and for boat-building, piles, bridge-decking, and 
paving-blocks. The flooring of the fine new building of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, in Sydney, has been 
laid in parquetry with this wood. 

Turpentine —A height of 150 to 200 feet, with a diameter of 3 to 5 feet, 
is attained by this tree, the timber of which is much valued for piles, 
paving-blocks, posts, ship-building, girders, and other constructive pur- 
poses, being strong, hard, heavy, and durable, and most difficult to burn. 

White Bow.—This tree grows from 50 to 60 feet in height, with a 
diameter of 20 to 40 inches. The timber is hard, tough, and durable, 
and possesses great lateral strength. It is suitable for naves, felloes, 
scantlings, jetty, and bridge-piles, planking, fencing, ete. 

Woollybutt.—This eucalypt reaches 100 to 150 feet in height, with a 
diameter of 3 to 5 feet. The timber, which is strong and durable, is 


suitable for house-building, wheelwrights’ work, fencing, felloes, spokes, 


5 
shafts, ete. 


Present market rates in Sydney of the principal hardwood timbers 
are as follow : 





Round piles:| Girders: | Scantling : | Sawn timber in larger 
Kind of Timber. per running per | per 100 |sizes, other than Scant- 
foot. | cubic foot. sup. feet. ling, free from heart. 





Forest mahogany .. 
Grey ironbark 
Grey gum 
Mountain ash 
Narrow-leaved ironbark ... 
Red ironbark 
She or pale ironbark 
Spotted gum 

. Stringybark 
Tallow-wood 
Turpentine 
White box 
Woolly-butt 
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The cost of putting the timber on board vessels in Sydney is 9d. per 
100 superficial feet, in addition to the prices quoted above. ‘The freight 
from Sydney to London may be stated at 5s. to 6s. per 100 superficial 
feet for sailing vessels, and 8s. to 10s. for steamers. Wood-blocking 
timber is always shipped in full cut sizes, but in long lengths, say 15 to 
25 feet, in order to prevent cracking and the extra expense of handling ; 
it can, therefore, only be quoted, as in the table above, at per 100 
superficial feet. Moreover, the wooden blocks used by the municipalities 
in England vary in size. 

The softwoods of the colony are found chiefly in the brush forests of 
the coast district, and rival those of any other part of the world. Some 
of the least known of the brush forest trees have wood grained and 
marked most beautifully, which is capable of receiving the highest polish, 
while others are fragrantly perfumed. These woods are adapted to the 
finest description of cabinet-meeting, and it is strange that their merits 
should have so long escaped attention. Amongst the chief varieties of 
woods of this class may be mentioned the red cedar, now unfortunately 
disappearing, the beautiful wood of which, somewhat resembling 
mahogany, is admirably adapted for the finer kinds of cabinet-makers’ 
work. Some of the cedar trees grow to immense size, as much as 2,500 
cubic feet of valuable timber having been obtained from one tree. In 
addition to the cedar may be mentioned rosewood, tulipwood, yellow- 
wood, white maple, white beech, myall, marblewood, mock orange, red and 
black bean, and many others. Besides their use for cabinet-making, 
many of the brush timbers are of great utility for the rougher kinds of 
carpentry, while some, both hard and soft woods, are admirably adapted 
for coach-builders’ and coopers’ work. The chief description of pine 
growing in New South Wales is the Moreton Bay white pine, found in 
the coast districts, as far south as the Bellinger. It is soft, light, and easily 
wrought, and suitable for all the interior woodwork of houses, as well as 
for cabinet-making. The red or black pine is extensively distributed 
over the Liverpool Plains, and in the Lachlan and Darling River 
districts, as well as around Berrima. It is beautifully marked in the 
grain, takes a fine polish, and has an agreeable fragrance. There are 
numerous other varieties of pine, but these resemble in their main 
features the trees already described. Colonial deal is an excellent 
timber, and is obtained in very large scantling, the tree frequently 
reaching 120 feet in height. It is soft, close-grained, easily wrought, 
and remarkably free from knots. Its use, therefore, is extensive for 
cabinet-makers’ work and house fittings. 

The beauty of colour and grain of many of these fancy timbers 
would, doubtless, cause them to be highly prized by furniture makers, 
if they were brought under their notice. Even if they could not be 
placed in London at the rates paid for the woods which are popular 
with cabinet-makers there at present, that would only be a slight draw- 
back, as a large proportion of the British public are willing to pay 
a higher price for an article if they can thereby obtain something 
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aneommonly beautiful. A description of some of the best of the soft 
and fancy woods of the colony, with their market values, etc., is given 
below in the same manner as the hardwoods have already been dealt 
with :— 

Beech.—This tree, which attains a height of 100 to 150 feet, with a 
diameter of 3 to 5 feet, is one of the most useful of New South Wales 
trees, giving a strong, white, close-grained, and durable wood, which is 
easily worked, and is greatly valued for decks of vessels, flooring, 
turnery, and furniture making. It is very suitable for bedroom suites. 

Blackbean.—This tree grows to a height of 120 to 130 feet, with a 
diameter of 4 to 5 feet. The wood is handsome, dark-coloured, close- 
grained, and durable. It greatly resembles walnut, and is equally 
suitable for cabinet-making. Very handsome gun-stocks have been 
made of this timber. 

Black Oak.—TVhis timber, which grows from 40 to 50 feet in length, 
with a diameter of 18 to 24 inches, is also suitable for cabinet-making. 
It is used in the colony for bullock yokes, mauls, tool handles, and 
shingles. 

Blackwood reaches a height of 50 to 80 feet in New South Wales, 
with a diameter of 18 to 24 inches. Like blackbean, the timber greatly 
resembles walnut, and is one of the colony’s most serviceable furniture 
woods. It is highly valued forall kinds of cabinet-work, billiard-tables, 
and carriage building. 

Coachwood is a light, soft, fragrant, close-grained, and tough wood. It 
is suitable for coach and boat building, and for cabinet-work. It grows 
toa height of 50 to 70 feet, with a diameter of 12 to 24 inches. 

Colonial Pine reaches a height of 150 to 200 feet, with a diameter of 
2 to 4 feet. The wood is pale in colour, and is strong and durable if 
kept continually dry or wet, but it soon decays if exposed alternately 
to dryness and dampness. It gives spars 80 to 100 feet long. 

Common or White Pine varies in colour from light to dark brown. It 
is a very durable, knotty wood, takes a good polish, and has an odour 
of camphor. It is used for building purposes. The timber attains a 
height of 60 to 70 feet, with a diameter of 18 to 24 inches. 

Forest Oak is another valuable wood for cabinet-making. It is a 
handsome timber, rather heavy. The tree grows to a height of 80 feet, 
with a diameter of 2 feet. 

Rosewood is one of the largest and best of the trees of the colony. 
It is a strong, close-grained, and durable timber, red in colour, and rose- 
scented, and is of the greatest value for all kinds of cabinet-work. It 
would make an excellent substitute for mahogany, which is so largely 
used by English cabinet-makers. The tree reaches a height of 100 feet, 
and its diameter is 4 to 6 feet. 

Myall.—This tree grows to a height of 30 to 40 feet, with a diameter 
of 18 to 20 inches. It is a hard, durable wood, and is greatly esteemed 
for the manufacture of glove and handkerchief boxes, etc., having a 
perfume of violets when unpolished. 
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Tulip-wood, which grows to a height of 50 to 60 feet, is a close- 
grained, hard, and firm timber. Its appearance is uncommon and 
attractive, being marked with irregular, longitudinal streaks of black 
and yellow, and it takes a iine polish. It would make handsome suites 
of furniture. 

Silky Oak.—The Grevillea robusta, which attains a height of 70 to 80 
feet, is one of the most suitable woods of the colony for boudoir and 
bedroom suites. Its colour is a light grey, beautifully crossed with 
silvery waves. It possesses a delicate lustre when polished. 

Red Cedar.—This is a beautiful wood, much valued for the manufacture 
of furniture and for fittings of houses and ships.. It is of a dark red 
colour, and, although light and easily wrought, is very durable. The 
tree commonly grows to a height of 100 feet, with a diameter of 6 feet ; 
but it has been found 200 feet high, and of a diameter of 10 feet. 

Yellow Cedar grows to a height of 50 to 60 feet, and a diameter of 
2 to 3 feet. It is close-grained and durable, and polishes well. The 
timber is suitable for cabinet, carving, turning, and fancy work. 

Yellow-wood.—The Daphnandra micrantha attains a height of 100 
to 120 feet, with a diameter of 3 feet. The wood is yellow in colour, 
and fragrant ; it is close-grained, easily wrought, and polishes well, and 
is very suitable for cabinet-making. 

Satinwood is another timber yellow in colour. It is soft and silky to 
the touch, close-grained, and easily wrought. This wood is also suitable 
for cabinet-making, and is considered to be superior to the satinwood 
used in the English furniture trade. 

Lngnum Vite.—This is another white beech. It is smaller in its pro- 
portions than the beech already described, and grows to a height of 
70 to 80 feet, with a diameter of 2 feet. It is used for similar purposes. 

The following table shows the values in Sydney of the softwoods enu- 
merated above, cut in planks or flitches :— 
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| 
Kind of Timber. Per 100 sup. ft. || Kind of Timber. Per 100 sup. ft. 












d. 8, dd. 
Blackbean .......... ; | 22 6 Miyall oc: ceccsssseces 35 0 
Black oak... | 25 0 | Tulip-wood ......... | 40 0 
Blackwood .........- | 30 0 Silky Qak............ 2 0 
Coachwood........... | 22 6 Red. cedar ......... 30 0 
Colonial pine........ | 12 0 || Yellow cedar ...... | 30 0 
White pine ......... | 14 0 Yellow-wood ..... | 25 0 
Forest oak............ | 27 6 Satinwood ......... 30 0 
Rosewood ............ | 15s, to 21s, || Lignum vite ...... 24 0 
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Evcatyptus OIL. 


A volatile oil, which is extensively used for medicinal purposes and 
in manufactures, is distilled from the leaves of the eucalyptus trees of 
Australia and Tasmania. The quantity of oil obtained varies according 
to the species and the district in which it is found ; but the percentage 
yielded by a few of the best known kinds may be set down,as under :— 

3°313 per cent. 
AS oleosa ...1°250 
oA leucoxylon .... .. 1:060 


iD goniocalya: --.0°914 
‘o globulus wc. ...0°719 


The #. amygdalina and the L. globulus give the principal oils of com- 
merce. The latter species takes kindly to foreign soil and climate, and 
its cultivation has rendered habitable parts of countries which otherwise 
would have been hot-beds of fever. Algeria and California are formid- 
able competitors with Australia and Tasmania for the supply of the 
requirements of. the world in the matter of eucalyptus oil. A record 
of the exports of this article is only kept at Sydney. In 1897 the 
shipments from this port consisted of the following :— 





Country. Packages. | Value, 





No. | £ 
Germany 145 ; 1,038 
Japan Af 5 | 

United States... 
New Guinea 








FISHERIES. 


The seas that wash the shores of New South Wales abound with 
fish, but this source of wealth to the colony has been greatly neglected. 
Splendid fishing-grounds extend along the whole length of the coast, 
which presents many natural features peculiarly favourable to the 
existence of a very large supply of the best food fishes. In the quiet 
waters of its numerous bays and estuaries, and in the vast lakes and 
lagoons communicating with the sea, are found shelter and sustenance, 
as well as excellent breeding-grounds. The principal fishes found on 
the coast are not migratory, and as a consequence may nearly always 
be procured in the market. It is unnecessary to dwell here on the 
value of the many food fishes to be found in the waters of the colony, 
as that has already been dealt with in the chapter on “Fauna” ; it may 
be sufficient to repeat that the late Rev. J. E. Tenison- Woods placed the 
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number of edible species at 105. But with an unlimited supply in 
the sea, the fishing industry has long been in an unsatisfactory condition, 
and fresh fish is, with few exceptions, scarce and high-priced ; while 
there is an import of preserved fish, for consumption in the colony, 
which amounted to £113,000 in 1897. It is impossible to say what 
is the actual supply of fresh fish placed upon the Sydney market, for a 
record is no longer kept of the quantity sold at auction ; but there is 
ample evidence that the present position of affairs is unsatisfactory, and 
Parliament has frequently given its attention to the matter, with, 
however, but barren results up to the present time. 

The latest effort of the Government to place the industry on a basis 
on which it might be built up to the large proportions to which it ought 
properly to attain was the appointment of a Royal Commission in 1894 
for the purpose of reporting on the best means of carrying out the object 
in view. This body heard a great deal of evidence on the state of the 
industry, and visited several of the other colonies in order to see per- 
sonally what had been and was being done in regard to the fisheries. 
As a result, they recommended in their report, which was presented 
to Parliament in June, 1895—that further legislation be passed for 
the purpose of regulating the industry ; a systematic exploration of the 
coast made in a properly equipped trawling vessel, to determine the 
capabilities of the deep-sea fisheries; live fish transmitted to market 
by means of well-boats; refrigerating cars adopted for transmission of 
fish by rail; a central fish market erected near Darling Harbour 
Railway Terminus, with urban and suburban auxiliary markets ; the 
middleman abolished, and authority given to fishermen to vend their 
own fish; fish-carts substituted for the present system of hawking 
with basket and barrow ; and other proposals of an important character 
carried out. Towards the close of 1896 a Government Bill for the 
better regulation of the fisheries and the fishing industry was prepared 
and presented to Parliament, but the measure was dropped owing to 
the pressure of business, and has not been taken up again. However, 
one of the recommendations of the Commission—that which suggested 
trawling experiments off the coast—was carried into effect in 1898, the 
Government steamer Zhetis being fitted out for the purpose. The 
experiments were deemed successful; but it had not been seriously 
doubted that deep-sea fishing with the trawl could be properly con- 
ducted, provided the operations were carried out by experienced hands. 
What is required is some inducement to experienced men to devote 
their capital to the development of the fishing industry in Australian 
waters. 

At the present time, the control of the fisheries of the colony is placed 
in the hands of a body of five unpaid Commissioners, who are appointed 
for a term of five years, and who, through their inspectors and other 
officers, supervise the fishing industry of the colony, and see that the 
regulations which they have issued in regard to the dimensions of nets, 
the closing of tidal waters to net-fishing, and other matters, are observed. 
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The marine fisheries embrace three divisions—the Northern, extend- 
ing from the Tweed River southerly to Port Stephens; the Home 
division, from Port Stephens to St. George’s Basin ; and the Southern 
division, from St. George’s Basin to Cape Howe. Each of these divi- 
sions comprises many important grounds. The inland fisheries are not 
very important, including chiefly the rivers Murray, Murrumbidgee, 
Lachlan, and Darling; and Lake George. Every fisherman in tidal 
waters must apply for a license yearly, the fee being 10s., whichis reduced 
to half the amount if the license is issued in the second half of the year. 
A license must also be taken out for every fishing-boat, the fee being £1, 
which likewise is reduced by one-half if granted after the 30th June. 
Penalties are imposed by the Fisheries Acts for breaches of the regula- 
tions of the Commissioners. 

The number of fishing-boat licenses issued during the year 1897 was 
378, and the number of licenses granted to fishermen was 863, the 
fees received for these 1,241 licenses amounting to £722. The 
class of boat used for fishing purposes in New South Wales is poor, and 
very little improvement is likely to result to the industry if the present 
fishermen are left unaided with their primitive appliances, and others of 
a better class, provided with capital, are not induced to take up the 
industry. The bulk of the fish brought into Sydney comes from the 
stations in the Home division, as the fishermen cannot venture far away. 

For the purpose of oyster culture, the Crown grants leases of the fore- 
shores of tidal waters, which may be defined as between the mean high 
and mean low water mark. The rentalis 20s. per annum for every 100 
linear yards. The maximum length for which a lease may be obtained 
is 2,000 yards ; but as the same person may take out more than one 
lease, the portion of shore which may be acquired is practically un- 
restricted by the Oyster Fisheries Act. The lease may be taken for a 
term of ten years. Leases of deepwater or natural oyster beds are also 
granted for an area not exceeding 25 acres, ata rental which must not: 
be less than £2 per acre. During the year 1897, 153 applications for 
leases of areas of from 100 to 1,000 yards, representing a total area of 
43,167 yards, were made ; while at the end of the year the existing 
leases numbered 488, and the length of foreshore held was 170,484 yards. 
The deposits paid with the applications for leases amounted to £440, 
while the rentals received from leased areas came to £1,707 during the 
year. 

Owing to bad management, the oyster-beds of Port Jackson, Port 
_ Stephens, the Hawkesbury, and the Shoalhaven were greatly injured, so 
that the markets of Sydney have to depend upon the beds of the 
Manning, the Richmond, and other northern rivers, as well as. places 
beyond the colony, for their supply of oysters. The appointment of 
the Fisheries Commission in 1880 probably prevented the entire extino- 
tion of the oyster industry in New South Wales, though the operations 
of the Commission have been much impeded through lack of sufficient 
legislation to enable them to check the improvidence of the lessees, who, 
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with few exceptions, strip the oyster- beds without regard to future 
supply. There is but little doubt that the establishment of « pares ” 
like those which may be seen along the coasts of France and Belgium, 
where oyster culture is conducted on. scientific principles, would be 
remunerative, as the demand for this delicacy is great, and continually 
increasing. During the year 1897, 14,701 bags of oysters were obtained 
from the ‘tidal Ww aters of the colony, being a satisfactory increase on the 
takes of previous years ; while in addition to this supply, 2 2,767 bags of 
oysters were imported from other colonies, their value being set down 
at £3,103. Of this quantity, 1,548 bags came from Queensland, and 
833 from New Zealand. A bag of oysters contains 3 bushels, and at 
the beginning of 1899 the price per bag of good oysters in Sydney 
ranged from 35s. to 40s. 


Toe WHALE FISHERIES. 


At a time when efforts are being made to revive the whale fishery, it 

is interesting to trace the history of what was in the early days regarded 
by many as likely to become the staple industry of the colony. In the 
year 1791, three ships are recorded as having sailed from Sydney 
harbour me “the fishery.” These were all convict transports, one 
of which, the Britannia, a vessel belonging to the whaling firm of 
Samuel Enderby and Sons, is said to have been the first ship to pursue 
the fishery on the Australian coast. In 1793, Enderby joined the 
British Government in the expense of fitting out a ship to undertake a 
voyage to the South Seas, with a view to extend the whale fishery 
there ; and in the following year the ships of this enterprising speculator 
were actively engaged in w haling off the coast of New ‘Zealand. It was 
the custom of ships, such, for instance, as those owned by Campbell, one 
of the earliest of Australia’s merchants, to import teas and sugars from 
Bengal, and British manufactures from England, such as cotton and 
woollen goods, hats, and other articles, and to obtain a return cargo of 
oil and skins, although the oil export was relinquished subsequently on 
account of the duty imposed on its importation into England. The whale 
fishery was particularly flourishing during the first years of the colony’s 
settlement, and it afforded employment to a considerable number of 
persons. Tn 1802, ships were again despatched to pursue the whaling 
industry off the coast of New Zealand ; but according to the ev idence 
of Mr. Campbell, given in 1812, the oil- 4ishery in Australian waters was 
then entirely stopped, as the duty and the heavy freights prevented its 
importation into England, and colonial vessels were not allowed to 
navigate beyond the limits of the territory. The sealing industry 
was, however, continuously pursued. In 1823, the firm of Enderby 
and Sons fitted out a ship to prosecute the fishery off the Seychelle 
Islands, and the southern branch of the industry experienced a decided 
revival. 

Up to this time nos sperm oil had arrived in England save that imported 
in the ships engaged in the actual fishery of the animal, but in 1823 
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entries were made in the English Custom-house of sperm oil imported 
from the colonies, chiefly from Sydney, although the whole quantity so 
introduced was only 6,083 tuns, the colonial oil being partly the produce 
of vessels fitted out for the trade from Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. 
In all probability this oil was that obtained from the black, or right 
whale, the breeding-grounds of which animal were to be found in Cook’s 
Straits, where what in whaling parlance were termed “shore parties” 
established themselves for the purpose of killing the whale, the produce 
of which was sent on to Sydney. The value of the trade in whale oil 
may be appreciated from the fact that during the year 1827 the total 
quantity imported into England was 5,552 tuns ; and in 1828 the total 
produce of the New South Wales fisheries alone was 298 tuns of 
sperm oil, 50 tuns of black oil, 118 tuns of the oil of the sea-elephant, 
and 7,647 sealskins. The English import fluctuated considerably, 
but reached its maximum in 1831, when it was recorded as 7,605 
tuns. 

In- 1829 a certain William Sutton went to Portland Bay, and estab- 
lished himself at Whaler’s Point, where, during the next few years, he 
founded a whaling-station, and engaged also in sealing. Here, too, the 
Hentys came ; while the industry had been carried on in Tasmania since 
1816, Frederick Henry Bay being the first fishing-ground in that island. 
In 1830, no less than seventeen ships belonging to Port Jackson were 
engaged in whaling, a number which had grown to 35 in 1833, and in 
1834 to 40, the largest of which was of 365 tons, and the smallest of 
80 tons burthen. In the first years of the colony’s history the sperm 
and black oil fisheries, particularly the former, presented a fair field for 
the investment of capital on a large scale ; but by this time the sums 
embarked in the industry were so considerable that further enterprise 
had little encouragement. Moreover, the immediate returns were of so 
precarious a character, and the risks and losses so serious, that a speedy 
and steady return for capital invested could not be expected, and 
speculators preferred to put their money into squatting pursuits. The 
value of the whale fishery to Australia in 1834 may be seen from the 
fact that while the vessels sailing from Sydney numbered 40, the total 
number engaged from English ports in whaling in all parts of the world 
was 90, of from 300 to 400 tons burthen. In 1839, no less than 1,229 
tuns of black oil, valued at £41,341, were exported, principally to Great 
Britain ; and 1,279 tuns of sperm oil, valued at £111,280. In 1840, 
the importation of sperm oil into Great Britain was 5,722 tuns, of 
which quantity 1,719 tuns were from Australia, exceeding slightly the 
importation from America, which was 1,717 tuns, but the latter had to 
pay the high duty on foreign “take” of £24 10s. per tun. The reduc- 
tion of the duty on the importation into the United Kingdom of foreign 
whale oil is said, however, to have destroyed the southern whale fishery 
as far as England itself was concerned ; the number of ships fitted out in 
British ports being in 1841, nineteen ; in 1842, eleven; and in 1843, 
only two, while seven whalers were laid up in port, six were sold 
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out of the trade, and eight were offered for sale. Ships continued to be 
sent forth from Australian ports, however, and about this time Mr. 
Benjamin Boyd, whose career in New South Wales was so interesting, 
and whose death was so tragic, established a whaling-station at Twofold 
Bay, at a dep6t named, after himself, Boyd Town, whence, for some 
years, vessels were despatched to the southern whaling-grounds, and the 
pursuit actively prosecuted. 

The colonists of Western Australia had also engaged in the whale 
fishery, which appears to have been continued by them until the whales 
had practically disappeared from local waters. The practice of Australian 
whalers of killing the calves, in order to secure the capture of the 
mothers, did great damage to the fishery by wastefully thinning out 
the product, and in 1843 the animal was remarked as becoming 
somewhat shy and scarce in southern seas. By the year 1847, 
when the industry had died out entirely in Tasmania, it was noted 
that it was likewise declining in southern waters generally, and that 
Australian shipping was engaging more exclusively in colorrial trade, 
although many craft were still at work in whaling on different parts of 
the coast, and the “take” for years afterwards comprised an export 
of much value. In 1850 this amounted to 576 tuns of sperm and 16 
tuns of black oil, and nearly 14 tons of whalebone, together of a total 
value of about £29,000; while during the following year the export 
was 588} tuns of sperm and 13 tuns of black oil, and nearly 67 tons 
of whalebone, together of a value of close upon £26,000. The value 
of the total quantity of whale oil exported from New South Wales 
has been estimated at about £3,000,000, and from Tasmania at about 
£1,200,000. 

Early in the fifties the whaling industry gravitated to New Zealand, 
which was found to be central to the fisheries in the South Seas, and a 
convenient position for the establishment of “shore” parties. Indeed, 
to this day it is usual for old whalers to animadvert on the New Zealand 
method of securing the cretacean as having, more than anything else, 
conduced to the extinction of the animal. The New Zealand fishery 
was initiated by Captain Eames, from Auckland Harbour, early in the 
year 1852 ; but the decline in the industry was henceforward very rapid. 
In 1850 there were upwards of four hundred whaling vessels in the 
Southern Ocean alone ; while in 1872 there were but seventy-two ships in 
the middle ground. In fact, the fishery totally died out; but of late years 
it has again attracted attention, and a small number of vessels prosecute 
the industry during the season. 











MINES AND MINERALS. 


qo progress of New South Wales during the first sixty years of its 

history, viewed in the light of later events, seems painfully slow 
and somewhat uncertain. Yet the earlier colonists must have been 
conscious of the vast heritage destined to become the fortune of Australia, 
for on no. other supposition can their sacrifices and exertions be under- 
stood. To the nations of the Old World this was practically an unknown 
land, and it was not until the story of the gold discoveries was noised 
abroad that the importance and possible future of Australia were in 
any way realised. 

Gold-mining was for but a brief period the leading industry of these 
colonies, even in the wonderful years that succeeded the memorable 
discovery of Hargraves. Now, amongst the minerals obtained in New 
South Wales, it yields in importance to silver, and in some years to coal ; 
whilst compared with that of pastoral and agricultural produce the value 
of gold procured is inconsiderable. The discovery of gold, nevertheless, 
made Australia a nation, for the current of immigration which set 
southward on its presence becoming known has never ceased. Thousands 
of men in the prime of life, who had been attracted to these shores by 
the hope of fortune easily acquired on the fields of the Turon and 
Bendigo, seeing patient industry everywhere rewarded, remained to 
share in the general prosperity, readily turning their attention to their 
former, and less exciting, pursuits. 

Although the settlement. of New South Wales has not been affected 
by the discovery of gold to the same extent as that of Victoria, yet the 
number of persons-engaged in the search for the precious metal was at 
one time very considerable; but as the fields were despoiled of the 
treasures contained in the alluvial deposits lying to the hand of the digger, 
the number steadily diminished, and it is only within the last few years 
that the industry has again begun to claim part of the interest which its 
possibilities still warrant. With the extraction of the easily-obtained 
alluvial deposits, the abandonment of a gold-field was not, of course, 
always a loss to the country. After the excitement had died out, the 
digger made way for the agriculturist, and resources of a more per- 
manent character were developed in parts of the colony which would 
otherwise have remained unknown to settlement until a later time. 
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Gold-mining now requires the expenditure of capital for the erection of 
plant and gold-saving machinery ; and the miner whose stock-in-trade 
consisted solely of a pick, a shovel, and a tin dish, does not now 
find so many opportunities for profitable labour as he did in the 
early days. ‘Still, after the period of neglect through which the 
mineral resources of the colony have passed, -gold- -mining, both alluvial 
and quartz, is again being prosecuted with some degree of enterprise, 
and now gives ‘employ ment to 12,000 more men than it did ten years 
ago» The industrial disputes in the coal trade, the steady fall in the 
value of that mineral, and the serious decline in the prices of silver, 
copper, and tin, all affected the mineral industry prejudicially ; but 
with the present increase in the output of coal and the much higher 
prices of copper and tin, as well as the increased attention to gold- 
mining to which reference has been made, it cannot be said that 
the immediate prospects of the industry are unpromising, even if it 
be conceded that its present position is not everything that might be 
desired. 


Mininc on Crown Lanps. 


A miner’s right is issued for a period of one year or of six months 
from any date, the fee payable being 5s. and Qs, 6d. respectively. It 
secures to the holder the privilege of entering upon Crown lands and 
mining for gold or any other mineral ; of occupying a residence area of 
a quarter of an acre; of diverting and using water for mining and 
domestic purposes; and of using, for mining or building purposes, timber, 
bark, stone, and gravel if these are not on exempted or reserved lands, or 
within the operation of a prohibitory proclamation. In searching for 
gold the holder of a miner’s right may mark off on alluvial ground a 
prospecting protection area ranging from 600 feet long by 1,200 feet wide 
to 1,400 feet long by 2,800 foot wide, according to the distance from the 
nearest pr otection area or mining tenement producing g gold ; and when 
payable gold is struck he is entitled to take up, as a rew ard for his 
discovery, a prospecting claim half the length and a quarter of the 
width of the protection area. Other forms of occupation of alluvial 
ground under miner’s right are block claims, frontage areas and claims, 
extended alluvial claims, and river and creek claims, all of which are 
governed by special regulations. In quartz country the prospecting pro- 
tection area cannot exceed a width of 400 feet ; but the length ranges 
from 480 to 960 feet according to the distance from the nearest mining 
tenement producing gold. The claim which may be marked off when 
payable gold is discovered is half the length and the full width of the 
protection area. Ordinary and extended quartz claims may also be 
taken up under miner’s right ; and special regulations govern water- 
rights, residence areas, and machinery areas, the last-mentioned 
representing 2 acres of land to which a person erecting quartz-crushing 
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or other machinery for extracting gold becomes entitled. Special leases 
of increased areas may also be granted for gold-mining purposes where 
unusual difficulties exist in working the ground; but in any such case 
the maximum area cannot exceed 100 acres, The number of miners’ 
rights issued during 1897 was 29,455, and the revenue derived there- 
from amounted to £5,477 

Tt is only the holder of a miner’s right who may take out a 
gold-mining lease. The area for which an ordinary lease is granted 
ranges from 1 to 25 acres, or less than | acre by conversion of a mining 
tenement ; and the term for which it may be taken out ranges from 
one to fifteen years. The annual rent payable is fixed at £1 per acre 
or portion thereof ; and when application is made for the lease, the first 
year’s rent must be paid, together with a survey fee ranging in amount 
from £1 for 1 acre to £3 10s. for 20 to 25 acres. One man must be 
employed for every 2 acres of ground taken up. No assignment, 
mortgage, sub-lease, or encumbrance can be made in connection with a 
gold-mining lease unless with the sanction of the Secretary for Mines. 
The holder of a miner’s right or of a lease under the Act of 1874 may 
apply for a permit to mine for gold or for any other mineral under 
roads, streets, navigable waters, or commons or reserves. The rent 
payable under an authority to mine for gold is 10s. per acre per annum ; 
but in the case of small areas, the holding of miners’ rights may be 
imposed as a condition instead of the payment of rent. A permit to 
search for gold on a residential lease on a gold-field may be granted to 
the lessee thereof, or to any person other than the lessee, provided he 
be the holder of a miner’s right. Business licenses, operating upon 
gold-tields, are granted at the rate of 20s. per annum, or 10s. for six. 
months from date of issue. They entitle the holder to the occupation, 
for the purpose of residence or of carrying on business, of one-quarter 
of an acre in township sites, or of 1 acre on other Crown lands. 
Within twenty-eight clear days after the issue of the certificate of con- 
ditional registration, improvements in buildings must be made to the 
value of £10, otherwise the area taken up is deemed to be abandoned. 
During the year 1897 there were issued 2,353 business licenses, the fees 
therefrom amounting to £1,315. 

Before the close of the year 1896, when an Amending Act was 
passed, a miner’s right could not be used in connection with the search 
for and the winning of minerals other than gold, the equivalent 
authority being termed a mineral license. Now, a . miner's right confers 
on the holder all the rights and benefits secured by a mineral license, 
and the fee payable for the latter, which was formerly 20s. for one 
year, has been reduced to 5s. for twelve months and 2s. 6d. for six 
months, as in the case of a miner’s right. For the purpose of searching 
for opal, the holder of a miner’s right or a mineral license is permitted 
to take possession of and to occupy 400 by 400 feet of Crown lands, 
and for other minerals an area of 40 acres; but the area which may be 
occupied for the purpose of mining for and winning minerals is much 
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less, being 100 feet by 100 feet in the case of opal, and 4 acres in the 
case of other minerals. A mineral prospecting area is the term applied 
to land occupied in searching for minerals, and a mineral claim that 
applied to land occupied in mining for and winning minerals. For the 
purpose of searching for coal, the holders of sixteen miners’ rights or 
mineral licenses may conjointly take possession of not more than 640° 
acres as one mineral prospecting area ; and for any other mineral than 
coal, gold, or opal, the holders of two rights or licenses may take 
possession of not more than 80 acres. The extent of land which may 
be taken possession of conjointly as a mineral claim is not more than 
12 acres, by the holders of three miners’ rights or mineral licenses, in 
the case of minerals other than coal, gold, or opal; and not more than 
200 feet by 200 feet, by the holders of four miners’ rights or mineral 
licenses, in the case of opal. Within twenty-eight days of the discovery 
of opal, the occupier of a prospecting area must mark off and occupy a 
mineral claim 200 feet by 200 feet, which must be worked by not less 
than two men. In the case of other minerals, application must be made 
within thirty days of discovery for the conversion of the prospecting 
area into a mineral leasehold. A holder of a mineral license is allowed 
to occupy, for the purpose of residence, a piece of land not exceeding 
in extent a quarter of an acre, and is entitled to the use of water under 
certain conditions. In the course of the year 1897, 1,294 mineral 
licenses were issued, the revenue derivable therefrom being £235, 

A mineral lease is granted for the purpose of mining for any other 
mineral than gold, and it is not necessary that the applicant for such 
should be the holder of a miner’s right or a mineral license. In the 
case of coal the minimum area which may be leased, unless with the 
special consent of the Secretary for Mines, is 40 acres, and the maximum 
640 acres ; for other minerals the area may not be more than 80 acres, 
nor less than 20 acres, except, as in the case of coal, with the sanction 
of the Minister ; but there is nothing to prevent a person holding more 
than one lease. The term for which a lease may be granted ranges 
from one to twenty years, and the annual rent, which is payable in 
advance, is at the rate of 5s. per acre. Coal-mining leases carry a 
royalty of 6d. per ton upon al! coal raised, the rent being payable until 
the amount is exceeded by the royalty, when the latter only becomes 
payable. Reserved lands may be leased subject to the same conditions 
as Crown lands, unless the mineral sought is coal, in which case the 
annual rental is fixed at 2s, per acre if the surface of the land or any 
part of it is required, ls. 6d. per acre where no surface is required, and 
Is, per acre if wholly under water. The royalty payable, however, is 
the same as that charged in leases of Crown lands. The labour 
conditions of the leases mentioned are proposed by the applicant, and 
are subject to approval by the Secretary for Mines. All dealings in 
connection with these leases are the same as in gold-mining leases. The 
holder of a miner’s right, or of a lease under the Act of 1874, may be 
granted an authority to mine for minerals under roads, streets, navigable 
oO 
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waters, or commons or reserves. For coal the rent is 2s. per acre \per 
annum, with a royalty of 6d..per ton of large coal and 3d. :pertcn.of 
small.coal. If the royalty exceeds the rent, then ‘the former only is 
payable. In the case of other minerals except gold, the royalty payable 
is at the rate of 5 per cent.on the value, with a rent similar to that 
charged for coal lands. In the case of small areas the holding ofa 
mineral license may be imposed as a condition in lieu of payment:of 
rent. 

At the close of the year 1897, the area,held under lease to mine 
for gold was 17,524 acres, and for other-minerals 71,781 acres, making 
a total of 89,305 acres of Crown lands held undermining lease. Under 
application to lease, the area of auriferous Crown lands held was 
‘9,198 acres, and of lands upon which other minerals were being sought, 
13,466 acres, giving a total of 22,664 acres of Crown lands held under 
application to lease. 


Minine on Private Lanps. 


Certain of the Crown lands of the colony have been alienated from 
time to time, subject to various reservations in respect of gold and 
other minerals which might afterwards be found therein. Other lands, 
again, have been alienated without any such reservation; but as it is 
the established law of England that the right to the royal metal gold 
does not pass from the Crown unless by express conveyance, on all 
alienated lands has the precious metal remained the property of the 
State, Under the Crown Lands Act of 1884 owners of lands alienated 
under that Act; or under any Act thereby repealed, and in respect to 
which the right to minerals was reserved by the Crown, were granted 
permits to remove such minerals, subject to the payment of royalty ; 
and under the Mining Act of 1889 authorities might be issued to any 
person to dig and search for gold and other minerals:on all lands which, 
after the commencement of the Act, might be sold conditionally, by 
auction, in virtue of improvements,.or otherwise, and upon any lands 
which had been or should thereafter be leased conditionally under the 
Crown Lands Act of 1884; and in the event.of these lands being found 
to contain gold or other minerals, provision was made for the.cancellation 
of the sale or lease. The Mining on Private Lands Act, which was 
passed in June, 1894, provided, however, for the conversion into special 
leases of all permits of this kind which had been granted to owners of 
private lands for the purpose of removing gold, silver, lead, tin, and 
antimony, provided application was made within two months of the 
passing of the Act ; and in all cases where:a special lease was so obtained 
payment of royalty ceased. But in respect to all other minerals the 
payment of royalty by owners of private lands, as reserved in the per- 
jaits granted under the Crown Lands Act of 1884, and the power to 
jssue searching permits under the Mining Act of 1889, were allowed to 
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stand. To gold-mining, all lands alienated or-in process of alienation 
are, of course, open ; but to mining for the other metals, only those 
lands in respect to which the rights are expressly reserved in the Crown 
grants. The surface of lands enclosed and under cultivation is, except 
with the consent of the owner, exempt from the provisions of the Act ; 
but leases of such lands below the surface, at such depths as may be 
sufficient to protect the surface from damage, may be granted. Lands 
within the boundaries of any town or village are exempt, unless 
proclaimed by the Governor to come within the operation of the 
Act. Crown lands held under certain forms of lease, or reserved 
for various public purposes, also come within the scope of the Act if a 
special proclamation to that effect be issued. 

The holder of a miner’s right or a mineral license may obtain an 
authority, for a term not exceeding twelve months, but renewable in the 
discretion of the warden, permitting him to enter upon private lands 
for the purpose of prospecting for gold, silver, lead, tin, or antimony. 
The area is defined by the warden, having regard to the nature of ‘the 
deposit to be sought for, and mining operations may be carried on 
subject to the payment of rent and compensation fixed by the warden. 
The rent is payable quarterly in advance. The area must not exceed 
20 acres in the case of ordinary auriferous lands, nor 40 acres where the 
natural conditions will render mining operations difficult and costly ; 
while for other minerals the maximum area is 80 acres. These authorities 
may be converted into leases, the rent payable being £1 per acre per 
annum. The term of the lease cannot exceed 20 years, but subject to 
certain conditions renewal for a similar period may be obtained. In 
gold-mining one man must be employed for every 5 acres; and in 
mining for silver, lead, tin, and antimony, one man for every 10 acres. 
‘Owners of private lands may obtain special leases for mining purposes 
without payment of rent. They are also privileged to enter into agree- 
ments with holders of miners’ rights or mineral licenses for the latter to 
take possession of the land for mining purposes as if it were Crown 
Jand. Insuch cases it is not necessary to take out a lease under the 
4\ct ; but the land must be held and worked subject to the regulations 
of the Mining Board in force for the time being. Subject to the approval 
of the Secretary for Mines, owners may also make agreements with 
respect to lands other than alluvial aunriferous, or grant leases of the 
same, the area and labour conditions being similar to those fixed and 
imposed in connection with other leases granted under this Act. Every 
agreement or lease of this kind must be registered within fourteen days. 

A prospecting license may be issued to the holder of a minev’s right 
empowering him to enter upon any private lands open to gold-nining, 
and not otherwise utilised under the Act, for the purpose of digging and 
searching for gold. Before mining operations are begun a deposit must 
be paid to cover any damage which may be caused to the surface of the 
ground. Tf payable alluvial gold is discovered the land may be 
resumed by the State, the discoverer having a preferent right to a 
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prospecting claim. The Crown has also the power to resume land con- 
taining auriferous quartz veins, provided the consent of the owner be 
obtained ; and the prospector who discovered the vein may apply for 
a lease. 

At the close of the year 1897, the area of private lands held under 
lease was 11,625 acres, while other 3,076 acres were held under appli- 
cation to lease. On the same date, permits to mine for gold on 309 
acres of reserved lands were in existence, while the area of reserved 
lands held under permits to mine for other minerals was 28,550 acres. 


Miners EMPLOYED AND PRODUCTION. 


The following table gives the approximate number of persons actually 
engaged in the principal departments of mining during each of the past 
seven years. The figures are given on the authority of the returns to 
the Mines Department :— 





Miners employed at end of each year, 





Mineral. ip abe Rs ead a == ee 


1891. | 1892. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 1896. 1897. 












Goll .ss.snip cote tee 11,166, 9,049) 11,957 17,207, 21,434 22,207| 21,286 
Silver and silver-lead | 7,645 5,88 4,709, 4,208, 4,658 5,555) 6,204 
Copper sane tes | 481/500, 2831 G45, 868. 810|_‘1,710 
Mintee se ec | 1,951] 1,657, 2,024) 1,542) 1,399 1,419] 1,297 
Gilson cases ee | 10,820 10,514, 10,028 9,131} 9,022 9,238| 9,626 


354 227) 353 


Sate 5 885 









Other minerals ............ | 185) 237| 736 486) 564 487) 732 











Path isatdscncvqsa- ose: | 32,508) 28,242) 30,122 33,516} 38,299) 39,938) 41,208 
| 











The value of mining machinery may be approximately set down at 
£2,500,000. Of this, £1,071,000 represents the value of machinery and 
plant used in connection with coal and shale mines, £546,000 the 
machinery employed on the silver-fields, £697,000 that on the gold-fields, 
and £186,000 that on other mineral fields, principally copper and tin. 

The summary given below shows the value of the production of the 
various minerals since their first discovery, as well as the value of 


minerals won in the year 1897. It is difficult to separate the values of 
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silver and lead contained in the ore exported from Broken Hill and 
other fields, but an estimate based on the best data available gives their 
values as silver, £18,877,577, and lead, £5,230,708. 














| Value. 
Mineral. | aa 
| During 1897. To end of 1897. 
£ | £ 

Goldner oa ee | 1,088,413 | 44,488,371 
Silver and silver-lead .............0... | 1,698,239 24,108,285 
Cone et terers teeter tere eee | 1,230,041 33,049,372 
Shallewereerire ta ee eee 40,612 | 1,835,825 
MOK Gy Secs nesesstesceeseconce eae eat | 45,392 229,841 
SET se eaaeccerstaee tee ReGecetectasvesces | 49,900 6,246,418 
(Coppereaewccst neni sare een eee 283,174 4,351,343 
EAN tLMOn yaree seen ee eee ee ee | 3,612 | 187,011 
Bismubhenecometer eee eee | 800 | 39,012 
eeade (pie) iene estse ore eee ae | 398 16,368 
Oxideiofironyee ere eee | 536 | 7,397 


webrroncutareen|, Seo iee. || 396,081 





4,583,320 114,955,324 











It will be seen that the colony has produced various minerals of 
the total value of nearly one hundred and fifteen millions sterling. In 
connection with this estimate of production, it may be explained that 
the figures relating to tin and copper differ from those appearing in the 
report of the Department of Mines. The ores of these metals are 
imported in large quantities to be smelted, and the refined copper and 
tin, the production of this smelting, are usually exported as domestic 
produce, and appear as such in the mining returns, This, of course, isan 
error. Also, from the heading “Sundry Minerals” some of the items, 
such as limestone flux and building-stones, which have been included 


in the report of the Mines Department, have been rejected in preparing 
the above return. 
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Merantic Mrnerkats—Go3p. 


Amongst the metallic minerals found in the colony, gold occupies a 
foremost place, both on account of the quantity which has been and is 
now being raised, and of the influence which the discovery of the royal 
metal has had.on thesettlement of the country. The date of the discovery 
of gold in New South Wales was for a long time the theme of much 
controversy, and the question as to the original discoverer was long dis- 
puted. It is now agreed, however, that the existence of gold was known 
to the authorities during the early days when the colony was a convict 
settlement, but for obvious State reasons the matter remained secret. 
The first authentic record of its discovery is contained in an extract 
from Assistant-Surveyor James McBrian’s Field-book, bearing date 
16th February, 1823, in which the following note appears —% At 
8 chains 50 links to river, and marked gum-tree—at this place T found 
numerous particles:of gold in the sand and in the hills convenient to 
the river.” The river referred to is the Fish River, at about 15 miles 
from Bathurst, not far from the spot to which the first gold-rush was 
made twenty-eight years. afterwards. 

In 1839, Count Strzelecki found gold in the Vale of Clwydd, and 
communicated the discovery to Governor Gipps; but he was requested 
to keep the matter secret, lest the knowledge of the existence of gold 
should imperil the safety and discipline of the settlement. The Rev. 
W. B. Clarke also found gold in 1841, in the Macquarie Valley and 
the Vale of Clwydd, and expressed his belief that the precious metal 
would be found abundantly dispersed throughout the territory. But it 
was not wotil the year 1851 that payable deposits were proved. to exist 
in New South Wales, and this important discovery was due to Mr. E. 
Hammond Hargraves, who, on his return some time previously from 
California, pointed out to the Government the localities in which he had 
found payable deposits of alluvial gold, viz., at Lewis Ponds and Summer 
Hill Creek, in the districts of Bathurst and Wellington. Prospecting 
operations followed in the neighbourhood, with the result of which 
everyone is now familiar. A few weeks later, rich deposits were dis- 
covered at Ballarat, Mount Alexander, and other places in Victoria ; 
and the world witnessed a gold-rush from all parts of the earth to these 
colonies, similar to that which some years before had taken place to 

California. 

Native gold is the only true mineral species of gold which has so far 
been found in New South Wales, and was first met with in easily worked 
alluvial deposits. These diggings have, until very lately, attracted the 
greater number of miners, as the precious metal is obtained without 
costly appliances ; but however rich they may be, alluvial deposits are 
very soon worked out, their area generally being of limited extent. In 
such deposits gold is: found associated with a variety of minerals. It 
is found in the shape of grains and nuggets, water-worn in appearance, 








GOLD DEPOSITS. ars 
and sometimes of considerable size. Though New South Wales has not 
yielded nuggets of such an extraordinary size as those found in the 
neighbouring colony of Victoria, yet some splendid specimens of that 
gold formation have been unearthed at various times. Thus in July, 
1851, a mass of gold was found on the Turon River gold-fields which 
weighed 106 ib., or 1,272 oz. This, however, though called a “nugget,” 
was-really a piece of reef gold. In November, 1858, at Burrandong, 
near Orange; another nugget was found, which when melted at the Sydney 
Mint gave 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of pure gold, of the value of £4,389 8s. 10d. 
A third nugget, called the Brennan, was sold in Sydney in 1851 for 
£1,156. In 1880 and 1882, several nuggets which were unearthed at 
Temora weighed from 59 to 139 0z.; and in 1887 nuggets were found 
by fossickers in various parts: of the country, four of which, weighing 
respectively 357 oz., 200 oz., 47 oz., and 32° oz., were obtained at 
Hargraves, and another, weighing 30 oz., at Limestone Creek. The 
Jubilee nugget, weighing 344 0z., was also discovered in that year 
at Maitland Bar, in the Mudgee District, and was worth about 
£1,236. 

Although the alluvial deposits discovered in the early days have been 
practically abandoned and are considered to be worked out, there is ample 
evidence that the surface of the country has been merely scratched. 
The search for gold has been vigorously prosecuted for close upon 
half a century and still new fields and fresh deposits are being dis- 
covered—in localities, too, supposed to have been thoroughly 
examined. The gold formation is very widely diffused throughout the 
colony, as may be gathered from the fact that the fields of Albert, 
Delegate, and Ballina are between 600 and 700 miles distant from each 
other; and it has been estimated that the extent of country covered’ by 
formations in association with which gold always occurs, exceeds 70,000 
square miles, whilst the precious metal has. also been found in formations 
where its presence was never suspected. A considerable portion of this 
area, equal to nearly one-fourth of the whole surface of the colony, has 
never been touched: by the pick of the miner. 

Gold is also found in quartz-veins, occurring in older and metamorphic 
rocks, such as argillaceous slates, chloritic and talcose schists, as well 
as granite, diorite, serpentine, and porphyry. Vein gold is associated 
more commonly with iron pyrites, though found with copper, lead, 
zinc, and silver ores, and also in asbestos. But the extraction of 
gold from quartz-veins requires the erection of extensive machinery and 
gold-saving appliances, involving an outlay of capital such as the 
ordinary miner seldom possesses. Quartz-mining is generally carried 
on by companies. 

Gold has been found in conglomerates in the Coal Measures at 
Tallawang, and in Carboniferous strata. The Rev. W. B. Clarke 
detected it in the Hawkesbury sandstone formation, on the north side 
of Sydney Harbour, and he also mentions that it is distributed through 
the sand at the mouth of the Richmond River. These auriferous beach 
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sands have of late years given employment to several hundred men. 
Along the southern part of the coast of the colony, it has been found 
near the shore, in the sand washed by the waves of the Pacific Ocean ; 
whilst at Bermagui, and in the district extending between Moruya 
and Eden, important discoveries have also been made. It would be 
impossible to name every part of the province in which gold is found, 
as the precious metal appears throughout the greater part of the terri- 
tory, and there is ample evidence that there exist deposits which will 
-offer to the prospector or the miner a profitable field of employment for 
many years to come. 

Below will be found the quantity and value of the gold received for 
coinage at the Mint, and exported during each year, since 1851. The 
New South Wales gold which was received at the Sydney Mint for 
coinage in 1897 amounted to 203,415 oz., of the gross value of £755,306, 
the average price being slightly more than £3 14s. 3d. per oz. The 
quantity exported during the year without passing through the Mint 
was 88,802 oz., valued at £333,107 :— 





Year. Quantity. Value. | Year. | Quantity. 





oz. £ | oz. £ 
1851 144,120 468,336 167,411 613,190 
1852 818,751 2,660, 946 | 124,110 471,418 
1853 548,052 | 1,781,172 ! 119,665 430,033 
41854 237,910 | 773,209 109,649 | 407,219 
1855 171,367 654,594 118,600 441,543 
1856 | 184,600 | 689,174 || 149,627 | 566,513 
1857 | 175,949 | 674,477 || 140,469 | 526,522 
1858 | 286,798 | 1,104,175 || 123,805 458,509 
1859 | 329,363 1,259,127 || 107,198 - | 395,292 
1860 | 384,053 1,465,373 103,736 | 378,665 
1861 | 465,685 1,806,171 101,416 | 366,294 
1862 | 640,622 | 2,467,780 110,288 394,579 
1863 | 466,111 1,796,170 87,503 317,100 
1864 | 340,267 1,304,926 119,759 | 434,070 
1865 | 320,316 1,231,243 127,760 | 460,285 
1866 | 290,014 | 1,116,404 153,336 558,306 
1867 271,886 | 1,053,578 156,870 | 569,178 
1868 255,662 | 994,665 179,288 | 651,286 
1869 251,491 | 974,149 324,787 | 1,156,717 
1870 | 240,858 | 931,016 360,165 1,315,929 
1871 | 323,609 1,250,485 296,072 | 1,073,360 
1872 425,129 1,643,582 | 292,217 | 1,088,413 

1873 361,784 | 1,395,175 
1874 270,823 1,040,329 || 12,009,833 | 44,488,371 

| | 

| 

















1875 230,882 877,694 








It will be seen that the value of the gold won in 1897, although not so 
high as in 1894 and 1895, exceeded that of any other year since 1873. 
Ty 1898 the production was 340,494 ounces, valued at £1,244,330, 
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making the total output 12,350,327 ounces, valued at £45,732,701. 
It is a well-known fact that in years of prosperity and easily-obtained 
employment persons are attracted from gold-mining to other pursuits 
which offer smaller chances of accumulating rapid fortunes, but steadier 
employment and more security against loss, while the stoppage of this 
employment forces people to turn to mining. The depression in trade « 
experienced during the past few years had, therefore, the effect of 
largely increasing the number of seekers after gold, many of the 
unemployed being supplied by the Government with miners’ rights 
and with railway passes to take them to likely spots where a living 
could be made by fossicking, on condition that the cost should be 
afterwards refunded when the men were in a position to pay the money. 
A large number of applications have been made by the relatives and 
mates of these men for assistance to join their friends, showing that, at 
any rate, many of those originally sent fossicking have found sufficient 
inducement to remain on the fields. And it would benefit both the 
individual and the State if a larger number of the labouring population 
of the colony were to take advantage of the liberal laws under which 
the holder of a miner's right may take up a residence area, in addition 
to a claim, on the gold-fields. 

In other directions much enterprise has been shown during the last 
few years in the search for gold, and quartz reefs have been opened up 
in many parts with profitable results. Old workings, which had been 
abandoned years before, under an impression that they were valuable 
only on the surface, and which had scarcely, in any instance, been tested 
to a greater depth than 200 feet, have been reopened with encouraging 
results, and quartz-mining is becoming more and more a permanent 
industry, the yield from that source being now almost four times as 
great as it was seven years ago. Andin connection with quartz-mining, 
it is noteworthy that the deepest mine in New South Wales is only a 
little over 1,000 feet down, while in Victoria payable stone is being 
raised from six mines over 3,000 feet in depth, and from six others over 
2,700 feet deep. This state of things the Government of the colony 
desire to remedy, and, with the object of encouraging mine-owners to 
reach the reefs and alluvial deposits at greater depths than are now 
worked, have offered a reward of £2,000 for the discovery of payable 
quartz or alluvial at a depth of 1,500 feet,'the amount to be increased 
to £3,000 when a depth of 2,000 feet is reached. 

The number of men employed in alluvial and in quartz-mining 
during the last ten years, with the production from each branch of the 
industry, is set down below. Steady and rapid progress in the employ- 
ment afforded in quartz-mining may be traced from 1892 onward ; 
in alluvial mining the progress has also been decided, but in this 
branch of the industry the number of men engaged is liable to fluctuate 
with accessions to and withdrawals from the ranks of the fossickers, 
according to the state of the labour market. All the men employed in 
quartz-mining are Europeans, but on alluvial fields 1,002 Chinese found 
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occupation in 1897. This represents an increase of 292 on the number 
of Chinese returned in 1896, and it is evident that the fall in the price 
of tin caused a large number of these aliens to transfer their energies 
to: gold-mining :— 





Number of Miners. Production. 
Year. 7s See le ee a a % * re 
Alluvial. Quartz. Alluvial. Quartz. 





No. to. oz. oz. 
1888 4,368 | ; 43,905 43,598 
1889 5,623 ¥f 39,412 80,347 
1890 6,304 3, 282 63,879 63,881 
1891 4,748 | 8 | 50,713 102,623 
1892 4,030 35,024 121,846 
1893 6,401 5,58 55,336 123,952 
1894 8,742 3465 93,742 | 231,045 
1895 | 11,331 ; 81,645 278,520 
1896 10,138 | 77,290 218,782 
1897 9,030 56 72,615 219,602 














The principal seats of alluvial gold-mining are the Bathurst and 
Mudgee districts, and the country watered by the various feeders 
of the Upper Lachlan, and also in the Tumut and Adelong and 
Braidwood districts. In 1880, the Temora gold-felds, in the Mur- 
rumbidgee district, about 30 to 40 miles from the inland town of 
Wagga Wagga, were discovered, and were for some years in a 
flourishing condition. The district is now drifting from mining into 
am important agricultural settlement. In the north of the colony, 
in the New England district; on the coast, in the county of Glou- 
cester; and in the extreme north-west, at Mount Poole; Mount 
Browne, and Tibooburra, the gold-fields maintain a considerable 
population of miners. Hydraulic sluicing is adopted in several mines 
in the New England district. At Uralla Creek, the Brown’s Paddock 
Gold Mines Company has lately put into operation a novel and cheap 
system of mining in alluvial... This creek has for years past been the 
depository of the tailings from theold Sydney Flat diggings, which have 
filled the creek several feet above the original level ; in addition, there 
is below this sediment an alluvial deposit from 10 to 20 feet in thickness 
on the bed rock. To mine this profitably, the whole of the material 
has to be removed and washed ; and to provide for the proper carrying 
out of these operations, a system of dredging and hydraulic sluicing 
combined has been adopted, the machinery employed being capable of 
raising 60 cubic yards of stuff and 150,000 gallons of water per hour. 
Hydraulic sluicing is also carried out at Kiandra, on the southern 
tablelands, where extensive reservoirs have been formed, and the face of 
the: rocks attacked im various: places; and at Tumbarumba, where the 
Tumbaruemba Flat Sluicing Company is imtroducing more powerful 
pumping machinery. Near Wagonga, in the southern mining district, 
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arrangements are being made for hydraulic sluicing on a large scale in 
connection with alluvial leases at Makin’s Creek. 
The following table shows:the average yield during 1897 from several 
alluvial mines where the quantity of stuff treated is ascertainable :— 





District. Quantity. | A¥®T8e Per) Yield of Gold: 





tons. joz.dwt.gr.| oz. dwt. gr. 
Bathurst See ee 5,534 WT 6) 3,112 7 w 
Lachlan oe ee 9,552 218 )1,314 0 0 
Tumut and Adelong ...| 122,460 0 8/2041 0 0 
Southern ae | 4,000 & 011,000 0 0 
Mudgee , eel 1,984 2 12 248 0 0 
Peel and Uralla ss| 0 7 29 3 8 








Total .. ...| 145,530 eal 15 7,745 0 20 





The principal iMate card worked in the colony are situated near 
Adelong, Armidale, Bathurst, Hill End, Orange, Parkes, and Wyalong. 
The EES, witch produced the largest quantities of gold during 1897 
were-—-Wyalong and Wyalong West, 34,370 oz.; Hillgrove, 31,886 oz. 
(Hillgrove, 21,556 oz., Hillgrove West—now known as Metz—10,330 
oz. ; Cobar, 26,211 0z.; Adelong, 19,691 0z.; Orange (chiefly Lucknow), 
12,524 oz.; Nana Creek, pets oz.; Wellington (chiefly Mitchell’s 
Creek), es oz. ; Parkes, 9,052 oz. ; G ulgong, 6,000 oz. ; Fairfield and 
Lionsville, 5,535 oz. ; Barme agen 4,693 oz. ; Sunny Corner, 4,169 oz. ; 
Sofala, £086 OZ. Hill End, 3,777 oz.; Broken Hill (saved by He 

3roken Hill Proprie tary Company from their silver lead bullion), 3,77! 
oz, ; Gundagai, 3,439 oz. ; Temora, 3,420 oz. ; and Peak Hill, 3,320 oz 
Besides the Mount Drysdale gold-field, in the Cobar district, discovered 
1893, the most important find of recent years was made at Wyalong, in 
in the Lachlan district, where the largest amount of gold won in 1897 
was obtained. The first ela claim on this field was registered 
on the 26th December, 1393 great rush at once ensued, and in 
the early pars of 1894 there wer e probably more than 10, 000 persons 
on the ground, but this cee es has now been reduced te 2,400. In 
1897 ie production from the field exceeded that derived from the 
Hillgrove district by. 2,484 oz., and Wyalong may now be said to hold the 
premier position among the gold-fields of the colony. In output it was 
apparently only a few eandtsed ounces ahead of the Hillgrove field in 
1897 ; but its reported yield for that year—34,370 oz, valued at 
£137,480—was, without doubt, under-estimated, for the returns of the 
cyanide works were possibly not quite exact, and there was a large 
quantity of gold sent direct to Melbourne, where mint charges are not 
so high asin Sydney, and a better price is obtained. This quantity 
is now obtainable by the Department of Mines ; but up to 1897 it was 
not included. in the official gold yield, and it is possible that the 
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quantities for previous years will be afterwards adjusted. Wyalong 
affords employment to a much larger number of men than Hillgrove; 
but many of these have been employed in work of development from 
which no immediate returns can be expected. Extensive chlorination 
and cyanide works have been erected for the treatment of the refractory 
ore found below the water level; and it is estimated that the value of 
the machinery on the field is £80,000. 

The following table shows the average yield of gold obtained from 
certain parcels “of quartz crushed in several of the mining districts 
during 1897 :— 





| rerace 
District. Quantity. pots | Yield of Gold. 


tons. oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt. gr. 
17,655 | 017 8 15,323 10 23 
O14 : 3,890 0 


ioe | 47,957 


MOU GROPRN 2 nese tetec cc visersieer ade | f 0 6,895 


Tumut and Adelong | 13,468 | 0 11,615 
Peel and Uralla 48,235 | 35,421 


Hunter and Macleay | 1,740 | 1,009 





Clarence and Richmond 11,200 
Mudgee 24,761 
1,759 


4,865 | 4,500 





| 189,671 | 0 16 156,186 5 21 











The gold found in New South Wales is never absolutely pure, always 
containing traces of other metals, such as copper, iron, and bismuth, and 
often a fair percentage of silver. To the presence of silver its light 
yellow colour is due. New South Wales gold is generally lighter in 
colour than Victorian gold, but is of a deeper yellow than that found 
in the fields of Southern Queensland. Its specific gravity averages 
about 17°5. 

The average weight of the metal obtained by each miner in 1897 
was 13-73 0z., valued at £51 2s. 8d. It must not be supposed, however, 
that these men were employed during the whole year for so small a 
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wage. Many of the miners follow other pursuits during a portion of 
the year; besides this, there were several new fields which so far 
had yielded very small returns, and a large number of men were 
engaged in prospecting. For the past ten years the average quantity of 
gold won per miner has been 14-43 oz., valued at £52 9s. 

The steam engines employed in quartz-mining in 1897 numbered 308, 
with an aggregate of 5,457 horse-power. There were also 233 crushing- 
machines, and 2,101 stamp-heads. In alluvial gold and tin mining 
there were employed 31 steam engines, of which the aggregate horse- 
power equalled 407. The value of the machinery employed in gold- 
mining is estimated at £697,028. 

The number of fatal accidents in gold-mines during 1897 was 15— 
seven less than in the previous year. Seven men lost their lives in 
auriferous quartz-mining, and eight in alluvial workings ; while nine were 
seriously injured in quartz-mines, and four in alluvjal mines ; and nine 
met with slight accidents in quartz-mines. 

From the date of the first discovery of payable gold, in 1851, to the 
end of the year 1897, the quantity of gold produced in the Australasian 
colonies represents a total value of £399,381,186, extracted in the short 


space of forty-six years. The share of each colony in the production 
of this wealth is given below :— 






















| | Proportion 
Colony. | Value. | raised in each 
| Colony. 
| 
= —— = = ! ed — —— 

| 

| 

| £ | per cent. 

New South Wales ............... | 44,488,371 11°14 









Wactoriaeecs cc etcceesnssecee | 247,389,792 | 61°94 












rdailasesaesiesswelascce 41,749,606 10°45 


Ae eee | 2,038,603 | 0-51 








Bectesioteh sass 6,669,018 1°67 





Ea QEHCESER EASES CECCRCCISO 3,673,162 0-92 











Boe ees | 53,372,634 | 13-37 
| | 








Australasia ............ 399,381,186 | 100°00 
| 
By far the largest proportion of this amount was produced by the 


colony of Victoria—amounting, in fact, to more than three-fifths of the 
whole. New Zealand is the next largest producer, New South Wales 
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coming third. For the ten years ended 1897, the world’s production:of 
gold is estimated as follows :— 








Year. Value. Year, Value 

£ £ 
1888 22,139,000 1893 31,110,000 
1889 24; 699,000 1894 | 38,035,000 
1890 23,780,000 1895 | 41,413,000 
1891 26,130,000 1896 44,077,000 
1892 29,260,00C 1897 49,428,000 





Of the total value for 1897, the Australasian colonies produced about 
21-9 per cent., and New South Wales alone, 2:2 per cent. 


° 
SILVER. 


Up to the year 1882 the quantity of silver raised in New South 
Waies was very small, but in that and following years extensive 
discoveries of this metal, associated principally with lead and copper 
ores, were made in various parts of the colony, notably at Boorook, 
in the New England district, and, later on, at Sunny Corner, near 
Bathurst, and at Silverton, Broken Hill, and other places on the Barrier 
Range. 

The argentiferous lead ores of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hill 
districts of New South Wales have, more than any other, attracted 
attention. This rich silver-field, which was discovered in 1883 by Charles 
Rasp, a boundary rider on Mount Gipps Run, extends over 2,500 square 
miles of country, and has developed into one of the principal mining 
centres of the world. It is situated beyond the river Darling, and on 
the confines of the neighbouring colony of South Australia. In the 
Barrier Range district the lodes occur in Silurian metamorphic micaceous 
schists and banded gneisses, intruded by granite, porphyry, and diorite, 
and traversed by numerous quartz reefs, some of which are gald-bearing. 
The Broken Hill lode is the largest as yet discovered. It varies in width 
from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for several miles, the country 
having been taken up all along the Jine of the lode, and subdivided 
into numerous leases, held by mining companies and syndicates. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier position. 
They have at Port Pirie, in the neighbouring colony of South Australia, 
a complete smelting plant on the latest and most approved principles, 
and have enlisted the services of competent managers, whose experience 
has been gained in the celebrated silver-mining centres of the United 
States. From the commencement of mining operations in 1885 to the 
end of May, 1898, the Company treated 3,699,358 tons of silver and 
silver-lead ores, producing 93,648,837 oz. of silver and 352,780 tons ot 
lead, valued in the London market at £19,526,518. They have paid 
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dividends and bonuses to the amount of £6,704,000, besides the nominal 
value of shares from the several “Blocks.” The sum spent in the erec- 
tion and construction of plant, from the opening of the property, has 
been about £890,000. The mine wages and salary sheet for the last 
twelve months was £344,217, including £55,882 paid to contractors 
and £48,188 for quarrying. The balance of £240,147 was made up of 
mine wages £63,303 ; smelters’ wages, £79,098 ; lixiviation, chloridis- 
ing, concentration, roasting, and refinery wages, £93,902 ; and electric 
light and machine-shop wages, £3,844. The net profit for the year 
was £251,000. Besides the mines at Broken Hill, there are workings 
at Silverton and Thackaringa ‘in the same district. The total value of 
minerals exported from the Barrier district during 1897 was £1,757,752, 
distributed as follows :—Silver-lead bullion, 16,938 tons, £621,745 ; sil- 
ver-lead ore, 270,372 tons, £1,028,228 ; silver ingots, 1,800 0z., £225 ; 
copper ore, 158 tons, £781; copper matte, 2,667 tons, £106,698 ; and 
copper ingots, 30 cwt., £75. The quantity of pure silver contained in 
the items enumerated amounted to about 9,932,000 oz. 

Asa natural consequence of the success of the Broken Hill mines, num- 
bers of miners were attracted to the district, and the population, which in 
1883 consisted of only a few station hands, had risen at the date of the 
1891 census to a total of 24,438 souls, of whom 6,465 men were employed 
in and about the mines; and the population of the district is still estimated 
at over 20,000. The aggregate output of the mines, including the Pro- 
prietary, to the end of 1897, was valued at £22;947,417 ; and the value 
of the machinery in the Barrier district at the end of the year was 
£546,350. This is much less than the values previously set down, the 
reduction being chiefly due to the removal of machinery to Port Pirie, 
where the smelting operations of the Proprietary Company are now 
wholly carried out. The proximity of Silverton and the Barrier district 
to the colony of South Australia could not fail to attract the attention 
of the business people at Adelaide, who were not slow to realise the 
advantages which they would obtain by attracting towards their capital 
the trafic of a region of such immense wealth. The railway system of 
South Australia was immediately extended to the border, and in the 
colony of New South Wales a tramway was laid down, thus connecting 
the town of Silverton and the mines of Broken Hill with the railway to 
Adelaide and Port Pirie, in the latter instance reducing the land car- 
viage by some 70 to 80 miles. 

A company was lately formed in London for ‘the purpose of acquiring 
the rights in New South Wales of a new process for the treatment 
of sulphide ores. Works have been constructed at Dapto, near Lake 
Illawarra, and refractory gold ores as well as silver ores are now being 
smelted. The machinery is capable of treating 200,000 tons yearly. 
Another company has erected at Cockle Creek, near N ewcastle, electro- 
metallurgical works, which are giving employment to a large number 
of men, and where experiments with the sulphide ores are also being 
made. 
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The quantity and value of silver and silver-lead ore exported from 
New South Wales to the end of 1897 is shown in the following 
table :— 


Up to| 
188] | 
1882 | 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Silver. 


Silver Lead. 





Quantity. 


02. 
726,779 
38,618 | 
77,066 
93,660 
794,174 


1886 | 1,015,433 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


177,308 
375,064 
416,895 
496,552 
729,590 | 
350,662 
531,972 
$46,822 
550,142 
202,789 
+ 150,005 | 


£ 
178,405 


| 


9,024 | 


16,488 
19,780 


159,187 | 


197,544 
32,458 
66,668 
72,001 
95,410 

134,850 
56,884 
78,131 


94,150 | 


81,858 
26,518 
16,711 


Quantity. 





tons ewt. 
191 i3 
19 

5 17 

1 

5 16 

2 

3 


‘ 
46,965 9 
89,719 
92,383 11 
87,504 15 
155,859 1 
137,813 8 
190,192 19 
267,363 1 
270,913 14 





Metal. 


tons ewt. 


18,102 
34,579 
41,319 
55,396 
45,850 

58,401 
42,513 
29,687 
19,573 
18,105 


1,899,197 
2,667,144 
3,484,739 
2,420,952 
2,953,589 
2,195,339 


1,758,933 


1,075,737 | 


1,560,813 | 
1,681,528 | 


Total 
Value. 


£ 
183,430 
9,384 
18,113 
142,954 
266,813 
492,029 
574,410 
1,142,405 
1,971,198 
2,762,554 
3,619,589 
2,477,836 
3,031,720 
2,289,489 
1,642,671 
1,785,451 
1,698,239 








363,718 18 | 22,772,218 | 


24,108,285 











Total | 7,573,531 | 1,336,067 |1,374,860 11 
| 





As the bulk of the silver is exported in the form of silver-lead bullion 
and ore, it is impossible to ascertain the exact quantity of pure silver 
won until the product has been realised in London. A calculation based 
on figures given in the reports of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
warrants, however, the statement that the total value of £24,108,285, 
shown in the above table, was approximately made up of 115,623,250 oz. 


at £5,230,708. Owing to the steady fall in the price of the metal, which 
had already set in before the opening up of the Broken Hill mines, and 
which, after a slight recovery in 1890, has been enormously accentuated 
by the closing of the Indian mints and the stoppage of purchases by the 
Government of the United States, the value of the output has greatly 
diminished. In 1890 the price of silver was still as high as 47#d. per 
ounce standard ; in 1893, when the Indian Mints were closed, the price 
was 353d.,and this dropped to 29d. in 1894 ; while in 1897 the average 
for the year was only 27,%d. per ounce, the slight recovery in 1895 and 
1896 having been more than lost. The consequences of the rapid fall 
during the last few years have been the closing of some of the smaller 
mines in the colony, the non-payment of dividends in others, and the 
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reduction of dividends and working expenses, and consequently dimin- 
ished employment, in the largest mines. The price of lead has improved 
since 1893, and this has in a small way benefited the industry. 


An attempt has been made to calculate the cost of producing an 
ounce of silverat the Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s Mine since 
1888. The process adopted has been to ascertain the weight of silver 
to which the lead in the ore is equivalent at the current price of each 
metal, to add to this the weight of silver contained in the ore, and to 
place the cost of production against the nominal weight of silver so 
ascertained. Thus, during the three working years ended May, 
1891, the average yield of silver per ton of ore treated was, 37-56 
oz. The value of the lead obtained from the ore was £2:23, equal to 
about 11-02 oz. of silver at 48-62d. per oz. This quantity, added to 37°56 
oz. gives a nominal result of 48°58 oz. The average cost of production 
was £4°05 per ton of ore, which for 48-62 oz. is equivalent. to, 20:03d. 
peroz. The average prices of these metals since 1888 have been as 
follow :— 





Price of Silver Price of Lead 


Period: per oz. | per ton. 





| d. | £ 
June, 1888, to May, 1891......... 48°62 13°90 
June, 1891, to May, 1893 44°53 12°06 
June, 1893; to May, 1896 | 33°13 | 11°85 
June, 1896, to May, 1898 30°57 11°91 





Adopting the empirical method explained above, the following table 
shows the cost of producing. silver at Broken Hill during the same 
periods :— 





Cost of producing Silver 
per oz. 


Period. 





d. 
June, 1888, to May, 1891 20°03 
June, 1891, to May, 1893... ees 21°58 
June, 1893, to May, 1896 19°85 
June, 1896; to. May, 1898 | 24°35 





The cost of raising and treating the ore has fallen during the ten 
years’ from £4:05 to £2:29, while the cost of obtaining silver has 
inereased| from 20-03d. to 24:35d. per oz. The reason of this will be 
seen from the following table, which shows. that the results per ton of 
ore-have fallen from. 37:56-o0z.. of silver and 3-21 ewt. of lead during the 
first. three: years to.21-98 oz. of silver and 1:51 ewt. of lead during the 

P 
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three years ended May, 1896, and to 16-90 oz, of silver and 1:21 ewt. of 
lead during the two years ended May, 1898 :— 





Results per ton of Ore. Cost of raising 








Feet, and treating 
Silver. | Lead. | 1 ton of ore. 
| OZ. | ewt. | £ 
June, 1888, to May, 1891.. 37°56 321 | 4:05 
June, 1891, to May: 1893. 3013 | 239 3°41 
June, 1893, to May, 1896... 21°98 | dL | 2°35 
June, 1896, to May, 1898.:.| 1690 | 121 | 229 
| 
| 





The number of miners engaged in silver and silver-lead mines in 1897 
was 6,204, and the average value of mineral won, per miner engaged, 
was £273 14s. 8d. A comparison with the figures of the previous nine 
years is afforded by the following table :— 














| Value of Silver and Lead won. 

Year. Miners. ——— ay 7 
Total. Per Miner. 

| 

| ; £ | bas: d. 
1888 986 1,142,405 | 382 11 9 
1889 | 1,971,198 299 5 1 
1890 2,762,554 475 16 2 
1891 } 3,619,589 473 9 2 
1892 | 2,477,836 420 15 2 
1893 | 3,031,720 6438 16 3 
1894 | 2,289,489 544 0 2 
1895 | | 1,642,671 35213 1 
1896 | 1,785,451 321 8 3 
1897 | 1,698,239 273 14 8 











The total number of accidents which took place in the silver-mines in 
the colony in 1897 was 61, 14 persons losing their lives, 26 suffering 
severe injuries, and 21 meeting with slight injuries. These figures are 
comparatively high. In the course of the year, mining in the Albert 
district was responsible for serious loss of life, especially in the early 
part of June, when five fatalities were recorded in quick succession. 
‘As the result of a Government inquiry into the cause of these serious 
accidents, it was stated that the incompetency of men who had repre- 
sented themselves as miners, and who had no real knowledge of the 
work, had contributed not a little to their occurrence, and it was 
found that the men were working under competent officers. In most 
years the casualties form but a very small proportion of the persons 
engaged in silver-mining, while the elements of danger are great, and 
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this must be taken as reflecting considerable credit on the management 
of the mines. 

The world’s production of silver during the ten years ended 1897 
is estimated as follows :— 








Year. Ounces, | Year, Ounces. 

1888 108, 827,000 1 1893 162,162,000 

1889 120,214,000 | 1894 178,668,000 

1890 126,095,000 | 1895 182,220,000 

1891 137,171,000 1896 176,707,000 

1892 | 152,940,000 | 1897 179,291,000 
| 





The annual output of New South Wales is about one-eleventh of 
the total production of silver. 


Tin. 


Lode tin occurs principally in the granite, and stream tin under the 
basaltic, country in the extreme north of the colony—at Tenterfield, 
Emmaville, Tingha, and in other districts of N ew England. The 
metal has also been discovered in the Barrier District, at Poolamacca 
and Euriowie ; near Bombala, in the Monaro district ; at Gundle, near 
Kempsey ; at Jingellic, on the Upper Murray ; at Dora Dora, on the 
Upper Murray ; and in the valley of the Lachlan ; but in none of these 
districts has it been worked to any extent. Although the first discovery 
was made by the Rev. W. B. Clarke as far back as 1853, the opening of 
tin-fields in the colony did not take place until the year 1872. The value 
of production since that date has been as follows :_- 











{ 
Year, | Value. Year. Value. 

| | | 

| £ i| | £ 

1872to 1876 | 1,032,483 | «1888 | ~~ 309,510 

1877 248,906 | 1889 | 3077670 
1878 214,613 || 1890 | 179,057 
1879 | 256,732 | 1891 | ——-133°963 
1880 | 354,252 | 1992 | 59994 
1881! 568,795 || 1893 | = 196174 
1882) 541,413 | 1894 85,264 
1883 448,887 || 1895 | 87,937 
1884 281,188 || 1896 | 68,546 
1885 | 308,760 || 1897 ‘| 49,900 
1886 | 277,545 | ——— 
1887 | 311,889 Total | 6,246,418 
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Tt will be seem that tim has contributed in a very considerable degree 
to the general development of the natural wealth of the colony, and in 
point of value its aggregate production stands im the fourth place—next 
to gold, coal, and silver. From the opening of the: fields-the productiow 
increased rapidly down to 1881, when in value it exceeded the output 
of gold for the year, and was: but slightly behind coal. In 1882 the 
production was valued at £541,413, being only £27,000 less than in 1891; 
but after that year, owing to protracted dry seasons, which in many 
cases prevented mining operations, combined. with the comparatively 
low price which the: metal brought, the value:of the output fell con- 
siderably, and! in 1897 only represented the small sum of £49,900. 
During the ten. years: from 1888 to 1898 the metal was. subject to an 
almost continuous fall in value, only realising in 1898 one-half the price 
that was obtained ten years before.. The metal, however, has now made 
a great jump in price, the London quotations in January, 1899, being 
£98 per ton as compared with £63 in 1898 and £59 in 1897. 

Another cause of diminished production in the colony is that the 
shallow deposits of stream-tin have to a great extent been exhausted. 
The deep deposits and the tin-lodes, however, have as yet scarcely been 
touched, nearly all the metal hitherto produced having heen taken from 
alluvial deposits. After careful surveys Professor David has stated his 
belief that numbers. of deep channels or leads, covered over by basalt, 
are still lying undisturbed ; and the future of the industry in the colony, 
with the improvement in the price of the metal, may be hopefully 
regarded. The principal lodes worked during 1897 were the Vegetable 
Creek Tin-field, near Emmaville; at Tent Hill; at the Mann River; 
near Glen Innes; at Wilson’s Downfall ; and at Tingha. Within the 
twenty-six years that have elapsed since the opening of the tin-fields, 
the value of the net. export; which is taken as the production, has been 
£6,246,418. 

In the alluvial tin-fields of Tingha and Emmaville, the number of 
Chinese engaged in this industry has in some years greatly exceeded 
the Europeans. In 1897, however; the Chinese at Emmaville num- 
bered only 170, whilst the Europeans working alluvial tin-drifts and 
tin-lodes numbered 400. The total number of miners employed in tin- 
mining in the colony was 1,297, viz., 919 Europeans and 378 Chinese, 
nearly all of whom were employed in the Northern Districts. Only 
one fatality was recorded in tin: mines during the year. This occurred 
at Tingha through a fall of earth. 


CopPER. 


The principal deposits of this mineral are found in the central 
part of the colony, between the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling 
Rivers. Deposits have also been found in the New England and Southern 
districts, as well as at Broken Hill,,showing that the mineral is widely 
distributed throughout the colony. The copper-mining industry, which 
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at one time was of considerable importance, reached its highest point 
of production in 1883, when the eutput-was valued at £472,982. From 
that year, however, the industry rapidly declined, in consequence of the 
heavy fall in the price of the metal.; indeed, the very low figure reached 
deterred many from embarking in operations which showed every 
promise of success, some of the mines which had been worked for 
many years were closed, and in 1894'the production was only valued at 
£63,617. The principal difficulty, common to other branches of the 
mining industry, lay in the great distance of some of the chief 
eopper-mines from the port of shipment, :and the consequently heavy 
cost.of land carriage. The year 1894, however, saw the lowest point 
of depression in the copper market. Prices have steadily risen during 
the last four years, and copper-mining in the Australasian colonies is 
now progressing satisfactorily, the production in New South Wales in 
1897 being the highest recorded since 1884. The copper-lodes of New 
South Wales contain ores of a very much higher percentage than 
those of many well-known mines worked at a profit in other parts of 
the world, and, with a fair price, should return satisfactory results. 
Mines which could not be profitably worked.a few years ago have been 
re-opened ; and a considerable amount of capital has been expended in 
the erection of new machinery. The net export of copper, which is taken 
as the production of the colony, is shown below from the year 1859 :— 




















Year. Value. | Year. Value. 
iH | 
£ [ £ 
1859 to 1876 | 408,071 | 1888 | 247 304 
1877 | 127,396 i rss9 | 122,444 
1878 | 209,030 | 3890 | 84,107 
1879 | 210,623 1891 | 119,195 
1880 268,700 1892 | 114,559 
1881} 257,884 1893 | 73,287 
1882 | 182,473 1894 . | 63,617 
1883 | 472,982 1895 136,969 
1884 | 362,287 | 3896 | 197,814 
1885 170,993 1897 | 283,174 
1886 | 122,990 ee = 
1887 | 115,444 Total...... 4,351,343 





The more important mines are those of Cobar, where the Great Cobar 
mine, which recommenced work early in 1894, raised in the following 
year 37,845 tons of ore, yielding 1,703 tons of smelted copper; in 
1896, 66,431 tons of ore, yielding 2,650 tons of smelted copper, valued 
at £107,200 ; and, in 1897, 64,820 tons of ore, yielding 2,462 tons.of 
smelted copper, valued at £108,306. It may be mentioned that the 
copper extracted from this mine is‘found to contain gold more ‘than 
sufficient to pay for mining and treating the ore. The syndicate to 
whom the mines belong now give employment to450 men. Jn 1897 the 
Nymagee Copper-mine, which has been acquired by the ‘Great Cobar 
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Syndicate, smelted 16,863 tons of ore, yielding 543 tons of refined 
copper, valued at £24,435. The Burraga Company produced 8,907 
tons of ore, yielding 727 tons of refined copper, valued at £34,896; 
150 men find constant employment at their mines. The production 
of the Mount Hope Copper Company was 734 tons of ore, yielding 
110 tons of refined copper, valued at £5,340; while at South Mount 
Hope another company raised 1,200 tons of ore, the refined copper 
obtained amounting to 110 tons, valued at £4,500. The Girilambone 
Copper-mining Company employ about 200 men, and have a very 
complete plant. During the year, 17,154 tons of ore were raised, the 
copper contents being 733 tons. Refining has been commenced by this 
company, so far 173 tons of almost pure copper having been produced. 
In other districts considerable activity is also being displayed. It may 
be mentioned that the Broken Hill Proprietary Company saved copper 
to the value of £56,880 in the course of their operations during the 
year. 

The total number of miners engaged in copper-mining in 1897 was 
1,710. As showing the revival in the industry, it may be mentioned 
that the number of men finding employment in 1896 was only 810; in 
1895, 868 ; in 1894, 645 ; and in 1893 the small number of 283. There 
were two fatal accidents recorded in copper mines in 1897; two miners 
met with serious accidents, and six others suffered slight injuries. 


TRON. 


Iron is widely diffused throughout the colony, and occurs principally 
in the form of magnetite, brown hematite or goethite, limonite, and 
bog-iron. Deposits of chrome iron are also found. Magnetite is the 
richest of all the iron ores, sometimes containing a little over 72 per 
cent. of available metallic iron, though it is not often found reaching 
this very high percentage. These ores are widely distributed throughout 
New South Wales. The results of a number of analyses made from 
deposits at Brown’s Creek, in the county of Bathurst, and at Wallera- 
wang, where veins were opened out a few years ago, show that the 
samples of ore yielded from 40-89 to 56°85 per cent. of metallic iron. 
At Wallerawang, a variety of garnet, containing a large percentage of 
metal, occurs in conjunction with the ore in the veins, which is described 
as “extremely well adapted for reduction in the blast furnace.” Brown 
hematite or goethite occurs in very extensive deposits in the Blue 
Mountain Ranges, the principal centres so far explored being situated 
at Mittagong, Picton, Berrima, Lithgow Valley, Wallerawang, in the 
Rylstone and Mudgee Districts, and in the vicinity of Port Stephens. 
The result of a number of analyses of this kind of ore‘denotes that it is 
very rich in metallic iron, containing a proportion of 42°69 to 64-48 per 
cent., and in the majority of cases over 55 per cent. of metal. A 
sample of hematite from the Maitland district contained 60-83 per 
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cent. of metallic iron. A sample of brown hematite from Mount 
Pleasant, near Wollongong, analysed during 1891, gave 54:28 per cent. 
of iron. The value of these deposits is enhanced by their almost 
invariable occurrence in proximity to limestone and ccal-beds. It is 
fortunate, also, that the main lines of railway pass through the regions 
where the deposits are most easily worked. 

The iron ore deposits of Seaham and Clarence Town, in the Williams: 
River district, received some attention during 1897. These deposits 
were locally supposed to contain considerable quantities of titanium, 
producing a most objectionable acid from a smelting point of view. 
With the object of testing the ore, samples were taken as far as possible 
apart from one another, and on being assayed separately, the results gave 
from 42 to 49 per cent. of metallic iron, and yielded no appreciable 
quantity of titanic acid. Nothing has yet been done to discover the 
width of the beds, and subsequent investigation may show that valuable 
deposits of magnetic iron ore occur in this district. 

Limonite—a variety of brownhematite—principally occurs at Lithgow, 
Eskbank, and Bowenfels, in the Blue Mountains ; in several parts of the 
Hunter River coal-field ; and at Bulli, in the Illawarra District. This: 
ore is usually found very rich in metal, and contains an average of over 
50 per cent. of iron ; while the English clay bands, which are mostly 
carbonates, only contain about 30 per cent. of metallic substance. It 
occurs in lenticular layers of no great extent, in the Coal Measures. 
Bog-iron-ore, which is impure limonite, is principally found at Mitta- 
gong; and assays of this ore gave an average percentage of metal of 
more than 45 per cent. 

None of the other southern provinces possesses deposits of iron-ore ap- 
proaching in extent or richness those of New South Wales. It is therefore 
probable that at some future time this colony will become the great seat 
of the iron industry of Australia. As illustrating the present extent 
of the supply required, the following table, showing the value of all 
descriptions of iron, machinery, and iron manufactures imported into 
the various colonies during the five years, 1893-97, has been compiled :— 








Average 

ae Yearly 
8 

1895. 1896. 1897. | Import, 

| 1893-97. 













Colony. 1393, | 1894. 
| 





£ | £ £ ol, c£ £ £ 
New South Wales 1,531,539 |1,189,249 |1,219,096 |1,957,143 |2,398,701 |1,659,206 ; 
Victoria seen 715,271 | 699,696 | 65,148 |1,194,976 |1,543,527 | 963,723 





Queensland 363,624 | 496,029 691,215| 848,871 | 938,579 | 667, 664 
South Australia ...| 405,214 | 349,945 349,826 | 536,632) 639,174 456, 158 
Western Australia | 354,759 | 355,890 | 587,063 |1,052,135 |1,305,772 | 731,124 
Tasmania ............ 153,771 | 104,969! 117,946| 155,813 409,732} 188,446 
New Zealand......... 920,626 | 836,589 | 781,602 |1,095,206 |1,477,532 1,022,311 























Australasia .../4,445,104 |4,032,367 |4,411,896 (6,840,776 [8,713,017 (5,688,632 
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The average yearly import for the ‘five years ‘covered ‘by the above 
Statement amounts to £1,659,206 for New South Wales, and £5;688/632 
for Australasia ; and the quantity of pig-iron-required ‘to produce the 
material represented by these values is approximately 120;000 tons 
and 411,000 tons perannum for New South Wales:and the whole group 
of colonies respectively. In a report, dated January, 1891, by the late 
Mr. C..8. Wilkinson, Government Geologist, it was:stated that the iron 
deposits in the districts of Mittagong, Wallerawang, and Rylstone con- 
tained in sight 12,944,000 ‘tons of ore, estimated to yield 5,853,000 tons 
of metallic iron, but such estimates as ‘these are ‘the roughest of 
approximations. These districts are most ‘favourably ‘situated for the 
establishment of smelting works. Some years ago public attention in 
England ‘was drawn to the possibility of manufacturing iron within 
the colony, and a mining expert was sent ont from ‘that country ‘to 
inspect the iron, lime, and coal deposits, and to report upon'the probable 
cost of establishing the industry in the colony, ‘but the visit was without 
-result. In 1897 itseemed as if the project for establishing works for 
the manufacture of iron would take practical shape, and negotiations 
for the promotion of a company in England were well under weigh 
when they were interrupted by the death of the prime mover. It is 
still hoped that some practical result will follow ; but, in any case, the 
foundation of the industry is a mere matter of ‘time, for the natural 
facilities of New South Wales for the manufacture of iron are unsur- 
passed. 

Works for the manufacture of iron from the ore were established at 
Eskbank, near Lithgow, where red siliceous ore, averaging 22 :pericent., 
and brown hematite, yielding 50 per cent. metallic iron, were success- 
fully treated. Abundance of coal and limestone are found in the 
neighbourhood. This establishment, however, has for some time aban- 
doned the manufacture of pig-iron, for which it was originally built. 
The work now carried on consists of the re-rolling of old rails, and the 
manufacture of iron bars, rods, and mails, ‘and of ordinary castings. 
‘The quantity manufactured from scrap during 1897 was 8,239 tons, 
walued at £21,862. A successful attempt has been made at Mittagong 
to make gas-pipes, etc., from iron smelted from the ore, and taken direct 
to the mould, without first making it into pigsiron. Some years ago 
iron smelting works were also established at Fitzroy, Mittagong, but 
after producing a considerable quantity of pig-iron the operations were 
discontinued. Some samples of ore, coal, and limestone obtained i» 
this district, with jpig-iron and castings manufactured therefrom, were 
exhibited at the late Mining Hxhibition in London, and obtained.a first 
award. Large quantities of ironstone are being sent from Marulan, 
Orange, Newbridge, and Blayney to the Illawarra works ‘to ‘be used as 
flux, the gold contents of the ore helping to :defray the extra cost of 
railway carriage. 

During the year 1893, Parliament agreed to a ‘resolution for the 
manufacture of 30,000 tons of iron piping in the colony, and portions 
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of ‘the work have since been let \by tender as opportunity offered. A 
further order for £75,000 worth of iron pipes was placed by the Govern- 
ment with local :firms, in November, 1897. 


ANTIMONY. 


Deposits of antimony occur in the colony in various places, chiefly 
in the Armidale, Bathurst, and Rylstone districts ; “and at Bowraville 
on the North Coast. The principal centre of this industry was at Hill- 
grove, near Armidale, where the Eleanora Mine, one of the richest in 
the colony, is situated. The prevailing low prices, however, have caused 
the company to suspend operations, and no work was done in 1897, nor 
is any ore likely to be raised until the market becomes more favourable. 
The results of a number of analyses of antimony ore, made by the 
authorities of the ‘Geological Museum, show from 29:57 to 79°45 per 
cent. of metal ; but, notwithstanding these encouraging assays, the price 
has never been sufficiently high to stimulate »production ‘to any extent. 
A considerable quantity of ore was raised some years ago at the 
Corangula mines, in the Macleay district, but, like the Eleanora, these 
mines are at present idle. ‘Lodes have also ‘been opened and partly 
worked near Nambucca, Drake, Gulgong,:and Razorback. The value 
of antimony raised during 1897 was £3,612, and up to the end of that 
year, £187,011. 


MANGANESE. 


Deposits of manganese ore have been discovered in various parts of 
New South Wales. Pyrolusite, in the form of black oxide and man- 
ganese dioxide, occurs principally in the Bathurst districts and at Ben- 
demeer. Wide veins have also been found in the Glen Innes district, 
near the Newton-Boyd road. Some of the specimens analysed have 
yielded a very high percentage of metal ; but the demand for manganese 
in the colony is very trifling, and until a foreign market is found, or 
local manufactories requiring the metal spring up, the rich deposits of 
this ore will remain comparatively untouched. The ore is found exten- 
sively in conjunction with iron in coal and lime-stone country, and 
often contains a small percentage of cobalt. 


Bismurvu. 


Bismuth is found associated with molybdenum and gold, in quartz- 
veins, in the neighbourhood of Glen Innes, whence the quantity raised 
has been chiefly obtained. The principal mines are situated at Kings- 
gate, where the mineral occurs in a granitic formation, associated with 
molybdenum, mispickel, and tin ; but at the present time they .are 
practically closed, as there is only a limited. demand for the metal, and 
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the market is uncertain. Only 3 tons were shipped to London in 1897. 
It is stated that in the Nymagee district promising indications of payable 
deposits have been found, but no steps have been taken to open them 
up. Rich argentiferous ores have been obtained in the great Jingera 
silver-mine, the lodes consisting of soft granular felspar matrix, impreg- 
nated with blotches of bismuth, molybdenum, and chloride of silver. 
The largest mass of native bismuth yet discovered in the colony weighed 
nearly 30 lb., andewas obtained in the Kingsgate mine. The value of 
this metal exported up to the end of 1897 was ; £39, 012. 


PLATINUM. 


Platinum and the allied compound metal Iridosmine have been found 
in New South Wales, but so far in inconsiderable quantities, the latter 
occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial drifts. It is believed 
that the beach deposits at Ballina and other places on the northern 
coast might, with improved appliances, be profitably worked for platinum. 
Fifteen cwt. of sand from this district were forwarded in 1891 to 
platinum merchants in London for treatment. The tests made proved, 
however, that the small percentage of metal found and the cost of extrac- 
tion barely leave a margin of profit. On the northern beaches, a little 
platinum is being obtained by the miners who are working the black 
sand for gold. The metal has also been discovered at Fitield, in the 
Parkes district, and in lodes near Broken Hill and Orange. Mining 
operations were confined in 1897 to the Fitield goldfield, where the 
metal is found associated with the gold in washdirt. The total yield 
of platinum for the year was 1,966 oz., as compared with 2,900 oz. in 
1896. Mining on this field is handicapped by a scarcity of water, and 
only half-time is put in at the claims. The Fifield platinum occurs in 
coarse shotty grains, and is much purer than that obtained from the 
northern beach-sands. The quantity of platinum produced during 1897 
was valued at £2,949. 


CHROMIUM. 


Chromium is found in the northern portion of New South Wales, 
in the Clarence and Tamworth districts, and also near Gundagai. It is 
usually associated with serpentine. The chrome mining industry is of 
very recent date, although an attempt was made in 1882 to open up 
deposits at Bow ling Alley Point, in the Peel River district; and in 
1891 and 1895 in the Clarence "River district. The first successful 
mining operations were carried out near Coolac, in the Gundagai 
district, 2,000 tons of ore being despatched in 1894 and 1895; and 
although numerous discoveries of chromite followed, the Gundagai- 
Tumut district has remained the only scene of profitable mining enter- 
prise. The exports of chrome ore in 1894, 1895, and 1896 amounted 
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to 3,034 tons, 4,299 tons, and 3,852 tons respectively ; but the low 
price obtainable has prejudically affected the industry, and although in 
1897 the export still amounted to 3,379 tons, valued at £10,269, a con- 
siderable portion of this was raised in previous years. The value of 
chrome iron ore won to the end of 1897 was £46,923. 














OTHER METALS. 


Mercury, in the form of cinnabar, has been discovered on the Cud- 
gegong River, near Rylstone, and it also occurs at Bingara, Solferino, 
Yulgilbar and Cooma. In the latter place the assays of ore yielded 
22 per cent. of mercury. Very large and rich deposits have been found 
on Noggriga Creek, near Yulgilbar, and three 40-acre blocks have been 
taken up. Cinnabar leases have also been applied for in the Bingara 
district. 

Deposits of cobalt have been found at Bungonia, Carcoar, and Port 
Macquarie ; but the market for the metal is small, and no attempt has 
yet been made to produce it on any large scale. 

Tellurium has been discovered at Bingara and other parts of the 
northern districts, as well as at Tarana, on the Western Line, though at 
present only in such minute quantities as would not repay the cost of 
working. It has also been found at Captain’s Flat, in association with 
bismuth. 

At Berridale, in the Snowy River district, a lode has been tested for 
wolfram. The metal, which is a compound of tungstate of iron and 
manganese, has also been found in proximity to the tin deposits ; but 
the market is limited, and little, if anything, has been done in the way 
of production. 

Zinc is found usually associated with silver, lead, and copper, and 
various experiments are being made for the profitable extraction of the 
metal. During 1897 attention was directed by the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Company to the production of a high grade zinc concentrate 
from the sulphide ores, and it is anticipated that’a fair proportion of the 
value contained will be realised, although high freight and charges in 
Europe have not offered much inducement for the disposal of this valuable 
product in quantity. The value of the zinc produced during the year 
was £23,688. 

Deposits of pigments are found near Mudgee and Dubbo, and also in 
the Orange district, where a fair quantity of the raw material, consisting 
principally of purple oxide and yellow ochre, has been produced. 




















Non-Merauttic Minerats—Coat. 


The carboniferous formations extend over a considerable portion of 
the colony, and workable coal-seams have been discovered in many 
places. At present, however, the coal-mining industry is confined to 
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those centres which, from their close proximity to ports of shipment 
or ithe railway lines, afford ready means for the disposal of the com- 
modity when raised. 

Coal was first discovered in the colony in the year 1797 near Mount 
Keira, in the Illawarra district, ‘by a man named Clark, supercargo 
of the Sydney Cove, while he was endeavouring to reach Sydney 
by way of the coast after the wreck of that vessel in Bass Straits. 
Later in the same year Lieutenant Shortland discovered the River 
Hunter, with the coal-beds situated near its mouth, and mining operations 
in this district, begun in 1826, have reached large dimensions. 

The deposits which have been found in the Blue Mountains, near the 
line of raiiway which runs along their crest, at Katoomba, Lithgow, 
Wallerawang, and élsewhere, now supply a portion of the requirements 
of Sydney and other industrial centres in its neighbourhood, as well as 
part of the western district of the colony. Coal is also mined at Berrima 
and other places in that district, whence a large quantity of the coal 
consumed in the southern Rian of the colony i is obtained. The area 
over which coal is distributed is very great, and has been computed at 
23,950 square miles ; besides this, it is known to underlie the Hawkesbury 
sandstone in and around Sydney. Some years ago the diamond-drill was 
used at Cremorne Point, near Mosman’s Bay, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether coal existed beneath the metropolis. A depth of 3,095 ft. 
was reached, the deepest bore yet put down in Australia. Coalwas met 
with, but the work was discontinued, as there was every reason to believe, 
from the position of two doleritic dykes met with, that a volcanic disturb- 
ance, such as is often found in the Southern coal-fields, had occurred at 
that particular spot. It was considered to have been proved that the Tlla- 
warra coal measures extended under Sydney, and it was resolved to put 
down another bore about half a mile distant from the previous one, and 
midway between the twodykes. The new bore-hole was the largest ever 
attempted in Australia, the boring-bit being 54 in. im diameter, and 
capable of bringing up a 44-in. core. A commencement was made with 
this work at the end of 1891, and, after carrying the bore down to a 
depth of 2,929 ft., a very valuable discovery of good steam coal was 
made. The seam is 10 ft. 3 im. in thickness, 9 ft. 2 in. of it being 
workable. A company to work the mine has been floated in London 
with a nominal capital of £300,000, and two large shafts are being 
sunk at Balmain. A coal seam 6ft. 64 in. thick has been found on 
the Moorbank Estate, near Liverpool, at a depth of 2,583 ft. Coal ‘has 
also ‘been found in the ‘Clarence ‘series, though it has not yet been 
worked commercially. “Three seams have been proved at Coraki, on the 
Richmond River. Several parties have exploited this district for coal, 
and at the mine at Aberdare 150 tons of good coal have been obtained 
from a seam 6 ft. thick. The quantity of coal in the coal measures 
down to a depth of 4,000 ft., and excluding ‘seams less than 30 in., is 
estimated by the Gov ernment Geologist at 78,198 million tons. This 
‘estimate allows for one-third loss m*working. 
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In 1826; the Australian Agricultural Society obtained a grant of 
1,000,000 acres of land, together with the sole right, conferred by 
charter, of working the coal.seams which were known to exist in the 
Newcastle district. Several mines were opened up, and profitably 
worked for a. number of years; but it was not until the expiration, in 
1847, of the monopoly enjoyed by the company that the ccal-mining 
industry showed signs of extensive development. During the year 
named the output of coal only reached the total of 40,732 tons, of the 
value of £13,750. Six years afterwards the production had been 
doubled, and the output. of this mineral has rapidly increased year by 
yearuntil coal-mining is now one of the staple industries of the colony, 
the production. for “the year 1897 amounting to 4,383,591 tons, 
valued at £1,230,041. This quantity is the highest recorded as the 
annual output, but owing to the steady fall in “the price of coal, the 
value is much less than that of the smaller production of the years 
1884-92. The total se to the end of the year 1897 is 76, 665,857 
tons; valued at £33,049,372. Newcastle, the centre of the coal trade, 
is singularly well fitted by situation to become the port of supply for 
all the countries of the-southern seas. Every week coal-laden vessels 
leave its wharves, not only for the Australian colonies, but for China, 
India, the Pacific Slope of North and South America, Mauritius, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and other lands. Every provision has been made 
by the Government for shipping coal, and over two miles of wharves, 
furnished with cranes and shoots capable of loading over 28,000 tons 
per day, line its shores. The markets of the colonies are likewise sup- 
plied with quantities of excellent coal from the seams worked in the 
Illawarra district, and the product of the southern collieries is also 
exported in large quantities. 

The number of coal-mines under inspection in New South Wales at 
the end of the year 1897 was 87. They gave employment to 9,626 
persons, of whom 7,831 were employed under ground, and 1,795 above 
ground. The average quantity of coal extracted per miner was 560 
tons, as against an average of 519 tons for the previous year, and 
503 tons for 1895. The low average for 1890, shown below as only 
368 tons, is accounted for by the strike that occurred during that 
year; but a tendency to decline had been exhibited since 1882 when 
the average per miner was 578 tons. During the last three years, 
however, the miners have been able to work better time, and the 
average production per mam has greatly increased, as the comparison 
shows. 

Below will be found the quantity of coal raised in the colony, and 
the number of coal-miners employed, during each of the last ten years. 
Calculated on the total value of the coal produced during the decade, 
the average quantity of 460 tons extracted yearly by each person 
employed underground represents a value of £167 4s. 9d., and for: the 
total number of persons employed, £136. 6s. 8d. In 1897 the average 
value of production was £156 6s. 8d. for each person employed under- 
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ground, and £127 Os. 5d. for each person employed in any capacity 
about the mines :— 























| | Quality of Coal raised. 
| Persons | Persons ip Pananons zr | P Riper 
year. |employedin| em ployed | Rernor er person 
oa J'and.abour’| “under. | ota, employe in emplayed 
mines. ground. mired: ground. 
No. No. | tons. tons. | tons, 
9,301 7,622 | 3,203,444 344 420 
10,277 8,349 3,655,632 356 438 
10,469 8,311 | 3,060,876 292 368 
10,820 8,718 4,037,929 | 373 | 463 
10,514 8,624 3,780,968 | 360 | 438 
10,028 | 8,267 3,278,328 | 327 | 396 
9,131 7,461 | 3,672,076 | 402 492 
9,022 7,438 3,738,589 414 503 
9,233 7,538 3,909,517 423 | 519 
9,626 7,831 | 4,383,591 455 560 
Average for 10 years) 9,842 | 8,016 | 3,672,095 375 =| ~~ 460 








It is satisfactory to note that the industry has at last fully recovered 
from the effects of the strikes in 1887 and 1890, which not only caused a 
temporary suspension of trade, and deprived the colony of the benefit 
of hewing and handling some 600,000 tons of coal, but induced buyers 
to seek other markets for the supply of their requirements, | Among 
other things, this promoted the development of the coal-mines in J apan, 
where, owing to the cheapness of labour, coal can be produced, though 
possibly of inferior quality, at a price which makes it a formidable 
competitor to Australian coal. Still, despite competition, the export 
of New South Wales in 1897, both to foreign ports and to the other 
colonies, was the highest on record, and there is little doubt that future 
years will see a great expansion in the industry unless serious labour 
disputes should intervene. Another satisfactory feature of the trade 
in 1897 was an increase to the extent of over a quarter of a million 
tons in the quantity taken for home requirements, indicative, as it is, 
of greater industrial activity in the colony. 

Northern District_—In the Northern or Hunter River District the 
number of collieries under official inspection in 1897 was 60, employing 
a complement of 7,229 persons, 5,925 of whom were miners, wheelers, 
etc., employed underground. The quantity of coal raised amounted to 
3,176,869 tons, valued at £938,774, or over 72 per cent. of the whole 
production of New South Wales. This is an increase of 553,853 tons 
on the figures of the previous year, and 323,617 tons more than the 
output of 1891, the previous record. 

The following table shows the growth of the coal industry within 
the last ten years in the Hunter District. The quantity of mineral 
raised and the number of persons employed steadily increased up to the 
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year 1888, when the production was interfered with by strikes ; both 
the number of men employed and the quantity of coal raised have 
fluctuated since. The output in 1897, however, was higher than in any 
previous year, exceeding that in 1891 by 323,617 tons :— 





Quantity of Coal raised. 
Persons | Persons = = saa ee = 
employedin | employed Per person | Per person 
and about under- Total | employedin | employed 
mines. | ground. —_ | and about under- 
| mines. ground, 


No. | tons. tons. tons. 
5,736 | 2,067,042 300 360 


6,216 | 2,624,347 347 422 
6,345 | 2,120,046 334 
6,732 | 2,853,252 
1892 2 6,783 | 2,611,732 
1893 | 7,875 6,503 | 2,203,480 280 
1894 | 7,077 5,773 | 2,605,143 368 451 
1895 5 5,605 | 2,631,222 388 469 


1896 | 6, 5,697 | 2,623,016 | 378 460 














1897 5224 5,925 | 3,176,869 439 536 





Southern District.—In the Southern District there were in 1897 
twelve collieries under official inspection, giving employment to 1,984 
persons, of whom 1,562 were at work underground. These numbers 
exhibit an increase of 90 persons employed in and about the mines, and 
of 56 underground workers, as compared with those so engaged in 1896. 
There was, however, a decrease of 89,515 tons in the production, the 
total quantity raised during the year being 918,862 tons, valued at 
£232,558. The largest output known in one year in the district was in 
1896, when 1,008,377 tons were obtained, the next highest tigures being 
those for 1892, when 932,873 tons were raised. Much as the trade of 
the south has grown, owing to the demand for southern coal for steam 
purposes, no attempt has hitherto been made to overcome the difficulty 
of loading. To meet the claims of this district, the Government, 
towards the end of 1898, brought forward a proposal to create a harbour 
at Port Kembla, a few miles south of Wollongong, by constructing, in 
the first instance, a breakwater. There are already two jetties from 
which coal is shipped, but they are exposed to the full force of the south- 
easterly and easterly gales that constantly sweep up the coast, and for 
the time being the shipment of cargo has to be abandoned. With the 
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breakwater, it is: believed that there will be: complete protection for 
shipping, and vessels’will bein a position to load! at all times. 

The history of coal production in this district for the last ten years 
may be gathered from the-following table :— 





| Quantity of Coal raised. 
| Persons Persons 
Year, | &mployed in employed | Per person Per person 
“| and about under- Total employed in employed 
mines. ground. = and about under- 
: mines. ground. 





\, Fos. | No. tons. | tons. tons. 
1888). 1,676 | 796,806 475 640 
1889 | 2,065 5 701,572 | 339 439 
1890,| 1,959 : 597,598 305° |. 417 
1891 | 2,007 55 $37,873 417 | 541 
1892 | 1,860 ¢ 932;873: | 502° | 635 
1893 | 1,851 5 | $84,470 478 | 588 
1894] 1,755 | 967,064 | 494 | 601 
1895 | 1,949 | | 916,503 470 | 578 
1896 | 1,894 | |1,008,377 532: | 670 
1897 | 1,984 | 918,862 463 | 588 








Western District.—In the Western District in 1897 there were 15 
collieries under official inspection, giving employment to 413. persons, of 
whom 344 were at work underground. From the subsequent table, it 
will be seen that the output in 1891. was in excess of that of any other 
year during the decade, not even excepting 1888, when the demand for 
Western coal was larger than usual, owing to the scarcity caused by the 
strike in the Northern Collieries. The figures for 1897 show an increase 
of 9,736 tons compared with those of the previous year, and are. the 
highest since 1891.. The average quantity of coal raised per miner is 
much greater in the Western collieries: than elsewhere in the colony: 
This is due to a variety of causes, but chiefly to the greater thickness: of 
the seams. and themore friable character of the coal, and to: the cireum- 
stance that the coal-beds are-almost horizontal, and generally at small 
depths ; in some cases the: coal’ is worked by means: of adits-or tunnels 
instead of shafts, so that the facility for winning coal is much greater 
im these mines: tham in: those at Newcastle. But though the output 
is\greater per miner’than in the other coal regions, the price for hewing 
is: lower, so that the earnings: of the individual miner do: not: differ 
greatly wherever the mine is: situated. 

The following table shows the growth of coal productiom in the 
Western region during the last ten years: Until 1891 the progress:was 
regular, and in keeping with the advance of settlement in the portion of 
the colony extending from the Blue Mountains. to the Darling, in which 
the Western: collieries: have: a monopoly of the: coal trade; but from 
1891 to 1895 the: output: decreased, a considerable improvement, how- 
ever, being manifested in 1896 and 1897. Situated,.as:these mines are, 
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in close proximity to the principal iron-fields of New South Wales, 
their future prospects will be greatly improved should the manufacture 



























of iron from the ore become an established industry in this part of the 
colony :— 
| Quantity of Coal raised. 
Persons P 
Year. eumloyed ia | eee | Per person Pax penion 
Tinea! underground. Total. | eee in pool te 
mines. underground. 
No. No. | tons. | tons. tons. 
| 
1888 | 752 642 339,594 451 529 
1889 653 535 | 329,713 505 616 
1890 636 532: 343,232 540 | 645 
1891 504 436 | 346,804 688 | 795 
1892 450 | 372 =| 236,363 525 | 635. 
1893 305 261 | 190,378 624 | 729 
1894 299 | 245 | 199,869 668 | 816 
1895 | 296 | 247 | 190,864 | 645 | 773 
1896 398 335 | 278,124 699 | 830 
1897 413 | 344 | 287,860 697 | 837 
| 














The following table shows the average price of coal per ton in the 
several districts for the last quinquennial period ; the average for 
New South Wales makes allowance for the quantity raised in each 
district :— 













District. 





Northern 
Southern 
Western 





























There were 16 persons killed and 63 injured in the New South Wales 
coal-mines during 1897, making a total of 79 persons affected by 
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accidents—the number of cases terminating fatally being six less ‘than 
in'the previous year. The nonfatal cases were more numerous than 
in any year since 1892, when the number was 77. For the decennial 
period ended 1896—the latest data available—the average annual 
loss of life in the British coal-mines was 1:63 per thousand, or at the 
rate of 173,947 tons of coal raised for every fatal accident. In the 
New South Wales collieries, for the ten years ended 1897, the rate was 
1:71 fatal accidents per‘thousand minersemployed, and 218,577 tons of 
coal werewraised for every life lost. ‘The number of accidents in the 
coal-mines of the colony, with the proportion of miners to each fatal 
and non-fatal case, is given herewith, as well as the quantity of coal 
raised to each life lost :— 





{ 
‘Accideitts Number of miners‘em- | Number of tons of coal 
ion ployed to each person. raised to each person. 





Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. Injured. | Killed. 








1888 43 15 216 620 | 74,500 213,565 
1889 57 41 180 251 64,134 89,163 
1890 36 13 291 805 | 85,024 235,452 
1891 21. | 200 515 | 74,776 192,282 
1892 8 136 | 1,318 49,103 472,622 
1893 é 13 222 771 72,851 252,171 
1894 7 228 1,304 91,802 524,589 
1895 10 192 902 79,544 373,859 
1896 | 24 149 385 63,057 162,897 
1897 | 16 153 601 | * 69,581 273,974 


























It is proposed to establish a miners’ accident fund in the colony, 
to which contributions will be made by the Government, the coal- 
masters, and the men employed. The annual average number of 
fatalities in the coal-mines of the world for the last ten years will be 
seen from the following table :— 





{ 
Average Annual Number of— 
ao Mortality per 


Country. ~~ |1,000 Employed. 


Persons 
Employed. 


Lives Lost. 





United Kingdom 642,249 1,048 
United States 318,171 808 
Prussia | 243;593 | 623 
France .... 122,083 189 
Austria et 87,784 189 
Belgium .... ae 113,910 | 191 
Nova Scotia ad 5,415 20 
New South Wales 17 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in 
New South Wales from the earliest record to the close of 1897, the 
total production being 76,665,857 tons, valued at £33,049,372 :— 





Average 


Period. Quantity. per ton. 





| tons. £ 
Prior to 1830 | 50,780 | 25,393 
1830 to 1839 111,069 | { ; 50,525 
1840 ,, 1849 | 349,961 | g | 155,083 
1850 ,, 1859 | 1,481,761 | 1,004,924 
1860 ,, 1869 | 6,174,132 | 2,961,910 
1870,,, 1879 | 12,530,044 | 6,838,888 
1880 | 1,466,180 t 615,336 
1881 j 1,769,597 ) 603,248 
1882 2,109,282 | 9 | 948,965 
1883 | 2,521,457 ¢ } | 1,201,942 
1884 | 2,749,109 ; 1,303,077 
1885 2,878,863 1,340,213 
1886 | 2,830,175 1,303, 164 
1887 2,922,497 1,346,440 
1888 | 3,208,444 1,455,198 
1889 | 3,655,632 1,632,849 
1890 | 3,060,876 1,279,089 
1891 | 4,037,929 1,742,796 
1892 3,780,968 1,462,388 
1893 3,278, 328 ) 
1894 3,672,076 | 
1895 3,738,589 | 
1896 3,909,517 
1897 4,383,591 
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1,125,281 
1,230,041 
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Total 76,665,857 | 7 «| «83,049,372 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





There has beena general decline in the price obtained perton since 1883, 
but in this respect coal has not differed greatly from other produce. In 
the earlier years, however, there were fluctuations in prices which, to a 
large extent, arose from uncertainty in the markets. This uncertainty 
no longer exists, for the local markets and those of the other Australian 
colonies demand a large share of the coalraised. The proportion of the 
production taken by Australasia increases almost every year, and operates 
in the direction of steadying the price, by removing the principal cause 
of fluctuation. The highest.average price obtained during any year was 
in 1854, the first of the Crimean war, and the third after the commence- 
ment of the gold rush, when the price per ton was not less than 20s. 6d. 
In 1872 the output reached 1,000,000.‘tons; ten years later it had 
increased to 2,000,000 ; andin 1891, to a little over 4,000,000 tons; 
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the yield decreased to 3,280,000 tons in 1892, but since that date it has 
steadily increased year by year until 1897, when no less than 4,384,000 
tons were raised, the record production for one year. 

The colony was its own chief customer during 1897, when, out of 
the total production stated above, the local consumption amounted to 
1,686,968 tons, or 38-5 per cent. Victoria was its principal customer 
abroad, taking 700,503 tons, or nearly 26 per cent. of a total export of 
9,696,623 tons. The quantity of coal required for local consumption 
denotes a satisfactory increase during most years, as the following state- 
ment shows :— 

























Year. Tons Year. Tons. 

1888 1,279,572 1893 1,443,238 

1889 1,267,930 | 1894 1,546,951 

1890 1,239,002 || 1895 1,572,359 

1891 1,523,561 | 1896 1,434,610 

1892 1,589,263 | 1897 1,686,968 
II 





The annual consumption per head increased from 16 ewt. in 1877 to 
over 25 ewt. in 1897. The larger use of steam for railway locomotives, 
and for manufacturing, smelting, and other purposes, as well as the 
multiplication of gas-works, accounts for a great portion of the increase ; 
but it must also be borne in mind that there is a large and growing 
demand for bunker coal for ocean-going steamers, which appears not as 
an export, but as required for home consumption. The amount of coal 
taken by the steamers during 1897 was about 350,000 tons. 

The quantity of coal supplied to the customers of the colony abroad 
shows also a large increase during this period :— 








Tons. Year. Tons. 





Year. 











| 
1sss_ | 1,923,872 || 1893 1,835,090 
1889 | 2,387,702 || 1894 2,125,125 
1890 | 1,821,874 || 1895 2,166,230 
1891 | 2,514,368 || 1896 2,474,907 
1892 2,191,705 || 1897 2,696,623 
| 











. 


As the coal trade of 1890 was hampered by the strike of that year, 
the exports of 1891 necessarily showed a large advance on those of 
1890; still, even if compared with the year 1889, the trade of 1891 
exhibited satisfactory progress, while in 1892 the exports fell not only 
below those of 1891, but even below those of 1889. A further large 
decrease in the exports took place in 1893, but the figures for 1894 and 
1895 showed a slight recovery, and in 1896 and 1897 the improvement 
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was very decided, the export during the latter year being 182,255 
tons higher than ihe previous record. The customers of New South 
Wales for coal during the year 1897 will be found in the following 
table, from which it will be seen how wide is the circle which relies 
upon the colony for the supply of one of the chief necessaries of civilised 
life :-— 





Country or Port. Tons, Country or Port. Tons. 





Victoria | 700,503 | 20,965 
South Australia -| 355,443 || New Caledonia : 12,745 
Chili 344,545 || United Kingdom oe 8,443 
United States .... ....| 286,392 || Mauritius er 8,406 
Western Australia . «~s+| 196,644 || Celebes:....:....... eae 6,360 
New Zealand .-» | 155,142 || South Sea Islands 5,558 
Bee 92,249 || Ceylon 5,106 
Hong Kong ear 74,416 || Japan eee 4,805 
Straits Settlements . apie 78,821 || Cape Colony . oF 3,792 
India eeneaeee 69,833 || Ecuador re 2,667 
Tasmania ........ seaeebace 59,383 || Cochin China ... ae 1,589 
AVA ecae : oe 55,496 || China we 1,570 
Hawaiian Islands ............... 45,009 1,206 
Queensland............ ...cseecee 31,877 | 429 
soabecene 26,647 || New Pommern(New Britain) 30 
Panama ... honeeasdovceseees 24,149 
Mexico 21,403 


Total 2,696,623 














The wealth of the colony in coal is enormous, and the further expan- 
sion of the industry may be regarded as almost a certainty. As the 
great Australian Continent is only in the early period of the develop- 
ment of its immense resources, so also may the coal-mining industry of 
New South Wales be said to be in its infancy. It is, however, a very 
vigorous infancy, giving promise of a great future. 

New South Wales coal, especially that obtained in the northern 
mines, compares favourably as a heat producer with the best foreign 
coal. It has the advantage of a greater specific gravity, and it contains 
less sulphur. The result of analyses made of coals from various 
localities in the colony showed that the mean specific gravity of the 
Northern District coals was 1-300; of the Western coals, 1-346 ; and of 
the Southern coals, 1-394; while the mean of a number of samples of 
British coal was 1-279. Carbon was present to the extent of 79°28 per 
cent. in the Northern, 70°75 per cent. in the Western, and 79°40 per 
cent. in the Southern coal, the proportion in the British coal being 80-40 
per cent. The proportion of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen is very 
much the same in the Australian as in the British coal, but the latter 
has a slightly smaller percentage of ash. The steam-producing power 
of the coal from the Northern districts of the colony is almost equal 
to, and that from the South and West a little below, the generating 
power of the coal raised in Great Britain. 
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CoKE. 


The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales during the 
last eight years were as follow :— 





Quantity. 





Total value. 
Northern | Southern and 
District. Western Districts. 





tons. tons. ’ £ 

1890 15,886 | 15,211 31,097 41,147 
1891 9,474 | 20,836 : 0 34,473 
1892 5,245 2,654. ,88 8,853 
1893 12,262 5,596 7,8: 20,233 
1894 13,602 20,856 34,4: 33,209 
1895 11,326 16,304 27,630 24,683 
1896 10,399 15,953 26,352 21,851 
1897 21,012 43,190 64,202 45,392 





99,206 | 140,600 239,806 | 2293841 











During the same period the imports into the colony were :— 


DDE ee eect ght Se Nanas tec eee sv acesear soon OOH HN DORE 
76,542 
61,852 
...61,874 
47,586 


42,526 


Almost the whole of this was imported via South Australia to the 
Barrier district, where it was used for smelting purposes. The returns 
of the South Australian Customs Department show that by far the 
largest quantities of this coke came originally fromthe United Kingdom 
and from Germany. At Broken Hill, the Proprietary Company alone 
have consumed about 1,000 tons per week. It seems asingular cireum- 
stance that the silver-miners of New South Wales should have so largely 
relied on England and Germany for their coke when the colony possesses 
unlimited supplies of coal from which excellent coke can be manu- 
factured. It is true that complaints have been heard that the colonial 
coke contains a higher percentage of ash than the imported coke, and 
that it is too friable, causing a large percentage of loss through abrasion 
in transport, while the coke, it has been said, arrives in such small pieces 
as to be unfit for smelting the fine lead ores. A few years ago, however, 
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Mr. Pittman, in a report upon this subject, brought figures to. prove 
that much of the foreign coke used by the Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company contained a greater percentage of ash than some of the 
colonial-made cokes ; also that the strength—or capacity for resisting 
breakage—of the colonial cokes was greater—in some instances much 
greater—than that of the imported coke. It would seem that coke of 
local manufacture is at length making its way, judging from the great 
increase in the production in 1897. 

At the old Bulli mine a coal seam 6 feet thick has been for about 
half that thickness transformed into a sort of natural coke, apparently 
through the intrusion of igneous matter underneath the seam. This 
natural coke is largely used on the Sydney tram-motors. 


KEROSENE SHALE. 


This mineral is found in various parts of the colony, but principally 
at Hartley, Katoomba, Megalong, Bathgate, near Wallerawang, Joadja 
Creek, Berrima, Mount Kembla, Burragorang, and Greta; and also at 
Colley Creek, near Murrurundi, in the Capertee district, and in the 
valley of the Wolgan River. The shale occurs in saucer-shaped deposits, 
varying in thickness from a few inches to 6 feet. It is a species of 
cannel-coal, similar to the Boghead mineral of Scotland, but yielding a 
much larger percentage of volatile hydro-carbon than the Scotch mineral. 
The richest quality yields about 100 to 130 gallons of crude oil per ton, 
or 17,000 to 18,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illuminating power of 
thirty-five to forty sperm candles when gas only is extracted from the 
shale. The specific gravity of the best Joadja Creek and Hartley shale 
is 1:06, the amount of sulphur 0°49 per cent., and the yield of tar 40 
gallons per ton. It is found advantageous for mixing with ordinary 
coal for the manufacture of gas, and is largely exported to Great 
Britain, America, and other foreign countries, as well as to the 
neighbouring colonies, for gas purposes. On analysis the following 
result was obtained from average specimens :— 


Volatile Hydro-carbons, including moisture 82°50 per cent. 


Fixed Carbon Pp 


At present only two companies—the New South Wales Shale and 
Oil Company and the Australian Kerosene. Oil and Mineral Company— 
work kerosene shale in the colony, their mines being situated at Hartley 
Vale, Genowlan, Ruined Castle, and Nellie’s Glen, in the Western. Dis- 
trict; and at Joadja, in the Southern district. These companies. not 
only raise shale for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil 
and other products. The production of kerosene shale from the opening 
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of the mines in 1865 to the end of 1897 amounts to 929,424 tons, of 
the value of £1,835,825, as shown in the following table :— 





{ | 
| : Average price Total || 
Year. | Quantity. Average price I 


7 - «| Averageprice| Total 
per ton. value. || Year. Quantity. per ton. value. 





tons. En. dd, £ |. tons. | 
1865-67; 7,419 25,749 1890 56,010 
1868-72) 58,772 157,886 1891 40,349 
1873-77| 71,108 187,793 1892 74,197 
1878-82) 152,050 293,729 1893 55,660 
1883 | 49,250 90,861 || 1894 21,171 
1884 | 31,618 72,176 1895 59,426 
1885 | 27,462 67,239 1896 31,839 
1886 | 43,563 99,976 1897 34,090 
1887 | 40,010 87,761 | : | 
1888 | 34,869 < 73,612 a 
1889 | 40,561 18 77,667 || Total ...| 929,424 | 119 6  |1,835,825 


£ 
104,103 
78,160 
136,079 
101,220 
31,781 
75,219 
34,202 
40,612 
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The features of this table are the steady fall in the average price of 
the mineral and the fluctuating production. There is no special reason 
for the rise and fall in the quantity of shale produced from year to 
year beyond the irregularity in the orders coming forward for export, 
and the slackening of mining operations while the mineral at grass is 
being reduced. It does not necessarily follow, either, that the whole 
production of any one year is put to actual use. A certain proportion 
of second-grade mineral must be taken out with the first quality, and as 
there is only an outside demand for the higher grade, it depends 
altogether upon their ability to compete with the imported oil whether 
the local companies make use of the second quality at all. At the shale 
mines of the colony in 1897 there were 246 men employed under ground 
and 107 above ground, or a total of 353. 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEM-STONEs. 


The existence of diamonds and other gem-stones in the territory of 
New South Wales has been known for many years, but no attempt was 
made to work the deposits until the year 1872. In the course of the 
following year several deposits of adamantiferous wash were discovered 
in the country near Inverell, in the New England district. The 
diamonds occur in old tertiary river drifts, and in the more recent drifts 
derived from them. , The deposits, which occur in the Inverell, Bingara, 
Mittagong, Cudgegong, and Narrabri districts, are extensive, and have 
not yet been thoroughly prospected. The best of the New South Wales 
diamonds are harder and much whiter than the South African diamonds, 
and are classified as on a par with the best Brazilian gems. During the 
year 1889 the Malacca Company, near Tingha, found diamonds weighing 
2,1953 carats, valued at £878 5s, In 1891 no less than 12,000 carats 
of diamonds were won in the Tingha and Inverell districts, but no value 
is given. In 1892 as many as 2,250 diamonds were obtained from the 
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MonteChristo Mine at Bingaraalone. The majority of diamonds obtained 
in this district weigh from 4 to } carat, while the largest vary from 2 to 
3 carats. The total output of the Bingara district to the end of 1893 
is said to have been about 150,000 carats, valued at £15,375. In 
1894 the only work done was prospecting in the Bingara, Mittagong 
and Denison Town districts; and in 1895 the industry was still quict, 
but at Boggy Camp Diamond Field, 16 miles west of Tingha, a revival 
took place during the year, and 4,100 stones, weighing in the aggregate 
1,313 carats, and valued at £400, were obtained. No estimate of the 
returns in 1896 were obtained from this field, but in 1897 a large 
area was taken up with a view of working the ground on an extensive 
scale. The necessary machinery is being erected, and the indications 
give promise of considerable developments in the near future. The 
output of gems from the field in 1897 was 8,489 carats, valued at about 
£3,000. The output from the Bingara diamond-field for 1896 was set 
down at 3,000 carats; but work there was practically suspended 
during 1897 owing to the scarcity of water. There is great difficulty in 
obtaining exact statistics of the production of diamonds in New South 
Wales, and this difficulty will continue to be experienced until the 
industry becomes well established, which at present cannot be said to 
be the case. 

Other gem-stones, including the sapphire, emerald, oriental emerald, 
ruby, opal, amethyst, garnet, chrysolite, topaz, cairngorm, onyx, zircon, 
etc., have been found in the gold and tin-bearing drifts and river gravels 
in numerous localities throughout the colony. The Emerald Proprietary 
Company, in the Emmaville district, have sunk two shafts, 100 ft. and 
50 ft. respectively ; and 25,000 carats have been won in a rough state. 
Their value when cut and finished, if of the best quality, is about £2 per 
carat, Owing to the difficulties of extraction, and the low price of the 
gems in the London market, the mines were closed for three years. In 
1897 they were again opened up, and sinking is being proceeded with, 
the intention being to test the deposits at a depth. No gems were pro- 
duced during the year. 

The finest opal known is obtained in the Upper Cretaceous formation 
at White Cliffs, near Wilcannia ; and on this field the population is at 
present estimated at 1,000 persons, 600 of whom are miners in constant 
work. During the year 1895 good stone was found at a depth of 50 feet, 
and as the lower levels are reached the patches of opal appear to improve 
in quality and to become more regular and frequent. On block 7 a 
patch of stone was found which realised over £3,000. It is difficult 
to state with exactitude the value of the production, but it is believed 
that stone to the value of £23,000 was sold during the three years 
ended 1895; while the industry has made such great strides during 
the last two years that in 1896 the production was valued at £45,000, 
and in 1897, at £75,000. The quality of the stone found on the fields 
varies considerably, some only realising 10s. per oz., whilst the best 
quality occasionally realises as much as £42 per oz. The best market 
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for the gems is Germany, where they find a ready sale ; but it is stated 
that the principal gem merchants of Europe have now agents. on the 
field for the purchase of the stone. In 1896, opal was discovered at 
Purnanga, about 40 miles north-east of White Cliffs, but, the scarcity 
of water has retarded development. Some very fine parcels have been 
raised on this field, bringing as high as £7 per ounce. It is considered 
that Purnanga is the nucleus of a fine opal field should a good water 
supply become available. 

Topazes are obtained largely at Oban, in the Glen Innes: division ; 
but the price obtained is very low, and only one sale, to the amount of 
£20, was reported during the year 1895. Turquoises have been 
discovered at Mount, Lorigan, near Wagonga, and work was: carried on 
during the year 1895 by means of aid granted from the Prospecting 
Vote. In 1896, however, the mine was closed down. 


Mica. 


Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, but: has 
never yet been worked, although there is:a considerable demand for the 
article, especially if in blocks of fairly large size that could easily be split 
into thin plates. It is to be met with in the numerous granitic areas 
that occur in various: parts of the colony, especially in the coarsely- 
crystalline granitic formations in the Silverton district, and elsewhere 
in the Barrier Ranges. 





ASBESTOS: 


Asbestos has been found in veins in serpentine in the Gundagai, 
Bathurst, and Barrier Range districts—in the last-named in considerable 
quantities, 


ALUNITE. 






Alunite occurs as a large deposit at Bulladelah, about 35 miles from 
Port Stephens, the yield averaging about 80 per cent. of alum. During 
1897, 724 tons of alunite, valued at £2,172—as compared with 1,372 
tons, valued at £4,116, during 1896—were shipped to England, 
where it is found that the stone can be treated more cheaply than is 
possible locally, and in consequence the company’s works.at Bulladelah 
are closed. 





Marsiez, Buinpixne Stones, Frre-Ciays, AND SLATES. 


The colony possesses a most abundant supply of all the various kinds 
of stone and other materials for the building and adornment of its cities. 
Marble limestone is found in great masses near Wallerawang, Bathurst, 
Molong, Marulan, Tamworth, and: Kempsey, localities which are all 
within convenient distance of the great arteries. of communication ; and 
it.is obtainable in all its different varieties. Marble quarries. have been 
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opened at Cow Flat, Marulan; Wallerawang, Orange, and Tamworth ; 
but the marble deposits are not receiving the attention they deserve, and 
no successful effort has yet been made to supply the local demand. 
The cost. of quarrying and the:carriage to Sydney would, of course, be 
heavy: Granite is found near Goulburn, Moruya, Trial Bay, and on 
Montagu Island, as well as at many other places throughout the colony. 
Most of the granite hitherto: used in Sydney has: been obtained from 
Moruya, a port about 180 miles south of Sydney. 

Limestone flux is supplied to the Broken Hill silver-mines from 
quarries at Tarrawingie, which are connected with the mines by a tram- 
way, 30 miles in length. The quantity so supplied since 1891 is shown 
in the following table :— , 





Quantity. | Value. Quantity. 
| 
if 





tons. | £ | tons. £ 
1891 | 74,057 65,357 || 1895 | 104,194 68,160 
1892 | 103,368 | 93,081 88,924 | 54,261 











1893 | 130,635 111,041 67,590 41,798 


1894 89,990 69,290 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The number of hands employed has been greatly reduced, owing to the 
gradual shutting down of the local furnaces, and possibly in the near 
future the demand for flux will cease altogether, resulting in the 
stoppage of the quarries. The average number of men employed during 
1897 was about 100. A company forwarded large quantities of lime- 
stone from Myall Lake to Sydney in 1892, and commenced the 
manufacture of hydraulic lime ; and since the establishment of sulphide 
works at Cockle Creek, the limestone flux used there has been supplied 
from this district. 

The Hawkesbury formation, over which the City of Sydney is built, 
provides the city with an inexhaustible supply of sandstone, of the 
highest quality for building purposes. This material is admirably 
adapted for architectural effect, being of a pleasant colour, fine grain, 
and very easily worked. The beauty of Sydney street architecture is due 
in no inconsiderable degree to the free use of this excellent sandstone. 

Basalt or bluestone, which is extensively used as road metal and for 
the ballasting of the railway lines, is obtained at. Kiama, Prospect, 
Pennant Hills, and Bowral. This stone has not yet been used to any 
extent for building purposes. 

Syenite, a stone even harder than bluestone, is found at Bowral and 
other places ; as a building material it is equal to granite in solidity, 
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and, like granite, it takes a beautiful polish, The success which has 
attended its first use as a building stone, together with the short 
distance from the metropolis at which it is to be found, will no doubt 
cause it to be extensively used in the future for large structures. 

Kaolin is being worked at Tichbourne, near Parkes. The clay is of 
excellent quality, and superior to the best obtained in England or France. 

The coal measures also contain numerous beds of fire-clays ; and in 
every part of the colony excellent clays, well adapted for brick-making 
purposes, are extensively worked. Slates are found in-several districts, 
but are principally quarried at Gundagai and in the surrounding 
district, as well as at Bathurst and Goulburn. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the colony has no need to import building material of any 
description, as it possesses a supply amply sufficient to provide for its 
own wants and those of its neighbours. 

Graphite has been obtained at Undercliff, in the New England dis- 
trict, from a lode 6 ft. wide, but it is of inferior quality, In 1896, 
27 tons were sent away, but only realised 20s. per ton. ‘This price will 
not pay, consequently all leases taken up for the mineral have been 
abandoned. 


PRosPECTING VOTE. 


Following the practice of the neighbouring colony of Victoria, the 
Government have for some years past devoted a sum annually to en- 
couraging prospecting for gold, and in 1889 the conditions of the vote 
were so amended as to embrace all minerals. The amount set apart 
annually has been £20,000. For the year 1892, however, it was fixed 
at twice that sum; and during each of the years 1896-7 and 1897-8 
the sum of £25,000 has been available. With the exception of the 
Mount Drysdale gold-field, which was discovered in 1892, it cannot be 
claimed that any discovery of a large payable field has so far been made 
by means of the Prospecting Vote, but at the same time it may be said 
that some rich working claims have been opened up with the aid granted. 
Also, in addition to the employment of labour, the proving of a lode or 
reef to be payable invariably leads to the taking up of large areas of 
adjoining land under the Mining Act, from which increased revenue is 
derived by the State. From the year 1888 to the end of 1898, the 
number of such discoveries reported to the Department of Mines was 
190, while the amount expended in prospecting work up to the 30th 
June, 1898, was £220,572. 

Miners desiring a grant from the vote have to satisfy the Prospecting 
Board that the locality proposed to be prospected is one likely to yield 
the mineral sought for, and that the mode of operations is suitable for 
its discovery. Aid is given in deserving cases up to 50 per cent. of the 
value of the work done and of the necessary implements and materials. 
Miners who have been assisted from the vote are not entitled to claim 
any reward that may be offered for the discovery of any new gold or 
mineral field. 


BORING FOR MINERALS. 


Diamonp DRILLs. 


The use of the diamond drill in searching for minerals dates only from 
1881, and boring by the Department of Mines commenced much later. 
The drills now in use belong for the most part to the State, and are lent 
to private persons on terms fixed by regulation. The charges were 
formerly £2 2s. on application, towards cost of inspection; £10 per 
week for cost of diamonds and wear and tear of machinery from start 
of bore till completion ; wages of foreman and assistants ; cost of tubes 
damaged, destroyed, or which cannot be withdrawn from bores ; all 
charges for freight, etc., on machinery, both on being sent and returned ; 
and cost of all fuel and water necessary for working the drill. This 
arrangement proved unsatisfactory, so the alternative system of paying 
a fixed price per foot bored has been generally adopted, the hirer paying 
according to the nature of the country, at the rate of 15s. to 20s. per 
foot bored up to 1,000 feet, and the fee increasing 5s. per foot for every 
subsequent 500 feet. This charge covers the cost of diamonds, wear 
and tear of machinery, and wages of foreman and assistants. The other 
charges were only modified in one particular : the drill has now to be 
returned to the nearest railway station, the Department defraying 
expenses to Sydney. An abatement may be granted by the Mines 
Department in special cases. 

During the year 1897 the depth bored was 1,680 feet, the average 
cost per foot being 17s. 9}3d., as compared with 11s. 423d, in 1896. 
The earnings of the diamond drills during 1897 amounted to £1,047, as 
compared with £1,433 in the previous year, and the amount paid into 
the Treasury as revenue from this source was £594, in addition to 
£491 transferred from the Prospecting Vote—in all, £1,085. In 
addition to the bores shown in the subjoined table, operations were 
continued at the island of Funafuti, in the Ellice Group, to elicit 
authentic information respecting the formation of coral beds :— 





Mineral Actual Total de pth | Cost 


Locality. Strata. for depth of bored 


which bored. bores. _|during 1897. per foot. 





m. 


SCACWOACHOS 
SS Se 


| ft. in. | ft. 

Forest Reefs, No. 224 | 224 
206 206 
224 6 | 224 
| { 209 | 180 
\ 5 | ( 270 204 
diorite, and 230 225 
A granite. (151 115 
Felsite Auriferous | 300 | 300 
quartz veins.) 

















1,680 0 
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There has been a good deal of fluctuation in the demand for the 
employment of the diamond drill in mining. The depth bored in each 
year since 1891 was as follows :— 





Depth bored. Depth ‘bored. 





feet. | feet. 
1891 7,197 \| 1895 299 
1892 4,139 1896 2,143 
1893 1,903 1897 1,680 
1894. 557 | 








The adoption of the alternative system referred to above, underwhich 
the use of the diamond drill can be made available at an almost nominal 
cost in basaltic or other mineral country which has not been prospected, 
and which is either too hard, wet, or deep, and, therefore, too expensive 
for sinking, has had satisfactory results. As will ‘be seen, the total 
depth bored increased from 299 feet in 1895 to 2,143 feet in 1896. 
Although the depth bored in 1897 shows a decrease of 463 feet as 
compared with 1896, the number of bores put down in each year was 
the same. Four of the companies hiring drills in 1897 had »previously 
sunk shafts, and had put in stand pipes varying in length from 5 feet 
to 66 feet before boring operations were commenced. ‘This ‘accounts 
for the difference between the depth bored and the actual depth of ‘the 
bores shown in the table on the preceding page. 











LAND LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


see systems adopted for the settlement of population on the lands 
of New South Wales have been many, and they have differed 
widely at various stages of the colony's progress. In the early days 
of colonisation the Governor had the sole power of granting lands, 
which he did under prescribed conditions, such as the payment of an 
annual quit-rent, the cultivation of a certain proportion of the area 
granted, and other services specified in instructions received from 
time to time from the Secretary of State. The first instructions issued 
to Governor Phillip, on the 25th April, 1787, authorised him to make 
grants only to emancipated prisoners, in the following terms :—‘ To 
every male shall be granted 30 acres of land, and in case he shall be 
married, 20 acres more; and for every child who may be with them 
at the time of making the said grant, a further quantity of 10 acres, 
free of all fees, taxes, quit-rents, and other acknowledgments for the 
space of ten years.” The annual quit-rent to be paid on these grants 
was afterwards fixed at 6d. for 30 acres. The first settler was a prisoner 
of the name of James Ruse, who, having completed his sentence, entered 
on his farm of 30 acres at Parramatta on the 25th February, 1789. 
Additional instructions were issued by the Secretary of State on 20th 
August, 1789, extending the privilege of obtaining grants to such of 
the non-commissioned officers and men of the detachment of marines 
serving in New South Wales as were desirous of remaining in the 
territory after obtaining their discharge. The Governor was further 
requested to facilitate the settlement of free persons who might be 
disposed to emigrate with the view of becoming settlers in the colony, by 
giving them grants of land not exceeding the maximum area granted to 
non-commissioned officers, viz., 100 acres, subject to the same quit-rent, 
the annual amount of which was ls. for every 50 acres, payable at the 
expiration of five years after the issue of a grant. In the original 
instructions no mention was made of grants to officers, but this omission 
was afterwards rectified. These early grants were made on condition 
that a certain proportion of the land should be cultivated, but although 
this condition was not always complied with, no grants were ever 
cancelled in consequence. As to the payment of quit-rents, Mr. ‘Com- 
missioner Bigge, in his report on the administration of Governor 
Macquarie, states that from 1809 to 1823 no quit-rents were collected. 
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With regard to settlement in the town of Sydney, grants were not 
made until the year 1811, when the necessary authority to do so was given 
in a letter from the Secretary of State, dated the 26th July, and allotments 
were granted on lease only for periods of fourteen or twenty-one years. 
Previous to the building regulations issued by Governor Macquarie on 
the 18th August, 1810, no attention was paid to the regular admeasure- 
ment of town allotments or to the formation of streets. 

Quit-rents on leases and grants of town allotments varied in amount 
according to the Governor at whose discretion they were imposed. 
Leases of fourteen and twenty-one years were subject to annual quit- 
rents of 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 20s. each ; and from 1811 to 1814 grants 
of town allotments were charged at the rate of 2s. 6d. per rod per 
annum; but on the 21st March, 1814, the following scale of quit-rents 
for town allotments was established by Governor Macquarie :— 








Leases. | Grants. 
Gradation. 





Sydney. Other Towns,| Sydney. {Other Towns. 


1°) so Ga eS eed: Wie: Fa ee 

Maximum 220° (Ober 0 50: | rs 2 
0 0 

0 





Minimum 10 0; 010 0 
Above 20 rods, per additional rod, 


but not exceeding the maximum..| 0 0 2/ 0 0 1 








The method of disposing of Crown lands, and the scale of quit-rents 
chargeable, suffered no alteration until the issue of the Government and 
General Order of the 5th November, 1823. By this order the terms 
upon which lands could be obtained in New South Wales were modified, 
the annual quit-rent being raised to 3s. for every 20 acres, payable 
immediately if the lands had been obtained as an additional grant, but 
if otherwise at the commencement of the sixth year. 

Though a certain limit appears to have been fixed as to the area of 
grants, the early Governors often overstepped their instructions in this 
direction. Governor Macquarie, in particular, was deemed to have dis- 
posed of the Crown lands in too liberal a fashion, and the result of an 
investigation into his administration led the British Government to issue 
to his successors instructions of a more definite and stringent character 
with regard to the alienation of Crown lands. 

The instructions to Sir Thomas Brisbane introduced the principle 
of alienation of lands by sale to free settlers who arrived in the 
colony with a certain amount of available capital, and the grants were 
made on condition that a certain proportion of the land should be 
cultivated, or improvements of corresponding value erected thereon, 
and a given number of convicts maintained free of expense to the 
Government. On the 8th November, 1824, it was further proclaimed 
that a grant of 100 acres would be given to any settler for every 
convict maintained by him free of expense to the Government; but 
applications for grants under this condition became so frequent that 
the order was rescinded on the 16th March, 1826. By a Government 
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and General Order, dated the 24th March, 1825, land was allowed to be 
sold by private tender at a minimum price of 5s. per acre. The order 
notified that the Governor would receive applications for the sale of 
waste lands ; but no person was permitted to purchase more than 4,000 
acres, nor any family more than 5,000 acres. The price of unlocated 
Crown lands in the county of Cumberland, or of any of the lands situated 
on the west of the Nepean River, was raised to a rate ranging from 
7s. 6d. to 10s. per acre. The disposal of lands by sale did not, however, 
interfere with the ordinary method of alienating town allotments and 
country lands by grants subject to the payment of quit-rents. 

The progress of settlement, and the extension of the pastoral industry 
(which was already taking place) rendered it necessary that some classi- 
fication of Jands should be made in accordance with natural adaptability to 
the various purposes of colénisation. On the 18th May, 1825, instructions 
were received from the Secretary of State, directing that the colony 
should be divided into counties, hundreds, and parishes, and that a 
valuation should be made of the lands throughout the territory, with a 
view of fixing an average price at which all the disposable lands should 
be put up for sale. The grants made thereafter, within the limits in which 
settlement was allowed, were subject to the payment of a quit-rent of 15s. 
for every 100 acres, redeemable at twenty years’ purchase. Three Land 
Commissioners (of whom Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor-General, 
was President) were appointed on the 10th J anuary, 1826, to give effect to 
these instructions. The Commissioners completed their labours in about 
three years, and divided the territory into nineteen counties, covering 
some 34,505 square miles, or 22,083,200 acres of land. During 
this period certain modifications were introduced ; the sale of land was 
suspended, and the quit-rents charged on grants were altered to a rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the value fixed by the Commissioners, 
whilst on grants in extension of previous grants, and on lands reserved 
to settlers for their choice of purchase, a charge was made at the rate 
of 20s. per 100 acres. On the 28th August, 1828, the quit-rent on 
primary grants was altered to an annual sum of 2d. per acre, and this 
rate remained in force until grants were abolished except for public 
purposes, and the principle of sale by public auction, in lieu of private 
tender, was made the sole means of alienating Crown lands. The Land 
Commission was abolished on the 6th May, 1830. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in determining the area granted 
and sold by private tender from the date of the first settlement to the 
year 1831, when the system of land alienation by auction sale was 
introduced ; but it has been ascertained from authentic sources that 


the following areas were disposed of as under :— 
Acres, 


Area granted by Governors up to 1810 177,500 
do Governor Macquarie, 1810-23... s+. 400,000 
Area granted and sold, 1824-31 3,386, 250 


3,963,750 
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From this total, however, there should be deducted 57,423 acres of land 
granted in Van Diemen’s Land, reducing to 3,906,327 acres the area 
granted and sold within the present limits of New South Wales. 

The system of granting land upon the payment of an annual quit- 
rent was at all times subject to many difficulties, and the collection of 
these dues appears to have been carried out in a very perfunctory manner. 
These difficulties led the Government in later years to offer special induce- 
ments for the redemption of quit-rents. On the 9th October, 1846, the 
following notice was proclaimed :—“ All lands for which twenty years’ 
quit-rent has been paid shall be free from further charge, and any 
persons who have paid more than twenty years’ quit-rent shall have the 
difference refunded to them.” On the 30th July, 1849, it was further 
notified that at any time thenceforward any person might redeem his 
future quit-rent by an equivalent cash payment. Finally, a Government 
notice of the 13th May, 1851, directed that all quit-rents of a higher 
annual rental than 2s. for every 100 acres would be reduced to that 
uniform rate at the expiration of the year 1851; and also that the 
quit-rents on allotments in country towns would be reduced to one-fourth 
of the rate fixed in the deeds of grant, with the power of redemption 
at twenty years’ purchase. 

With regard to allotments in Sydney and other large towns, which 
were either granted or leased under the regulations established by 
Governor Macquarie, the rates levied by him in 1814 were first altered 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane as follow :— 





On leases for twenty-OMe Years..... ...seceeeceesesneeeeeee cues 6d. per rod. 
On town grants .....sccseeceeeseressesessestnteeeesseeeeeaeaaauees 9d. is, 















A Government order, dated the 29th March, 1829, established the fol- 
lowing regulations :—“ Upon the approval of applications for town allot- 
ments a grant of the fee simple will be given, it being the intention of 
the Government not to issue leases in the future. The rates of annual 
quit-rents in the several classes of towns shall be as follow :— 


L. Sydney ..ecsccceee cereseeecseneeuesereeseeeeeeeeesenees 6d. per sq. perch, 











2. Seaport towns aeersae 5d. 5 
3. Towns at the head of navigable rivers............ 4d. .; 
, EMM ARG OWDB, 2. <0050000-00s00seccescvccceseecsrereerey'sad 2d. + 


The said quit-rents shall be unredeemable for ever, but they shall not 
commence until seven years after the date of authority to take possession, 
except in the towns of Parramatta and Windsor.” Leases were, however, 
re-established by a Government notice of the 25th August, 1834, by 
which allotments were allowed to be leased in the country towns only, 
with covenant to convert the same into grants either upon payment of 
twenty-one years’ quit-rent or upon the erection of buildings to the 


value of £1,000. 
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Intropuction or Lanp Sates. 


The alienation of land to settlers by grant was abolished by. Viscount 
Goderich, Secretary of State for the Colonies. Under the Government 
and General Order dated the 14th February, 1831, it was notified that 
no Crown lands were to be disposed of otherwise than by public compe- 
tition, the minimum price being fixed at 5s. per acre. ‘Settlers were 
allowed to select within the settled districts only, and the land thus 
selected was submitted to auction and sold to the highest bidder, the 
selector being generally the purchaser. In 1839 the upset price was 
raised to 12s. per acre, and the practice was introduced of varying this 
minimum according to the presumed value of the land, making it, as a 
general rule, from 10 to 20 per cent. less than the price of the last land 
sold of the same quality, and in the same locality. In the Port Phillip 
district, land was only brought to sale at the discretion of the Governor. 

Until the year 1841 regulations for the sale of land were issued by 
the Secretary of State ; but on the-21st August of that year additional 
instructions were forwarded to Sir George Gipps, stating that in future 
it should be competent for the Governor, with the advice of the Execu- 
tive Council, to revoke the order in force, and to substitute regula- 
tions passed by the Colonial Government with regard to the disposal 
of public lands. 

Although grants had been virtually abolished in 1831, a certain 
quantity of land was still being conveyed to settlers in virtue of pro- 
mises made by former Governors. The following figures show the area 
of land granted and sold during the period 1832-1840 :— 





| 





| 
Year. Area granted. | Area sold. | Year. Area granted. Area sold. 
| | 
acres. acres, | acres. acres. 
1832 | 15,843 20,860 || 1837 6,090 370,288 
1833 | = 14,639 29,001 || 1838 63,160 277,466 
1834 | , 27,861 91,400 || 1839 16,832 234,272 
1835 5,271 271,947 || 1840 5,243 105,900 
1836 | 16,132 389,546 | 
I 





In addition to the above, there were sold in the district of Port 
Phillip, or the Southern District, in— 





88 acres, 
38,694 


” 





5) 29 


A new division of the territory had been made under the Land 
Regulations issued by the Governor and Executive Council on the 
21st June, 1841, the Northern District including the country around 
Moreton Bay; the Middle District, the nineteen settled counties ; 
and the Southern District, the Port Phillip settlement and Gipps- 
land. In the Middle and Northern Districts the upset price was 
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maintained at 12s. per acre, but it was raised to 20s. per acre in the 
Port Phillip District. These Regulations were again superseded by 
an Act of the Imperial Parliament, entitled “An Act for regulating 
the sale of waste lands belonging to the Crown in the Australian 
colonies,” which came into force on the 22nd June, 1842. Under this 
Act the principle of sale at auction was maintained, but the lands 
applied for were to be surveyed before being put up at quarterly 
sale, the upset price being fixed at 20s. per acre, payable forthwith. 
Blocks of unsurveyed land, containing 20,000 acres or more, could, 
however, be sold in one lot by private contract at not less than the 
minimum price. 

Under the Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, amending the above, a 
new classification of lands took place, and the territory was again divided 
into—first, settled districts, including the nineteen counties, and the lands 
in the counties of Stanley and Port Phillip immediately surrounding the 
settlements at Moreton Bay and Melbourne respectively ; second, inter- 
mediate districts, comprising a belt of land from 50 to 200 miles inland 
beyond the boundaries of the settled districts, and in which pastoral 
occupation had already spread ; and, third, unsettled districts, extending 
westward to the extreme limits of the colony. This amending Act did not 
affect the disposal of Crown lands by public auction or private contract, 
but it introduced a system of leasing the lands for pastoral purposes, 
for various terms, in each of the three divisions. During the currency of 
a lease the land was saleable only to the lessee, and after the expiration 
of the term the lessee was also allowed a pre-emptive right over all or 
any part of the land at the upset price of £1 per acre. The legislation 
of 1847 remained in force in New South Wales, as regards the disposal 
of public lands by auction sale at £1 per acre, until the year 1861; and 
in the colonies of Victoria and Queensland, which were separated from 
the mother colony in 1851 and 1859 respectively, until repealed by Acts 
of the local Parliaments. The following table shows the area of land sold 
and granted in New South Wales from the year 1841 to 1861 inclusive 
under the regulations above described :— 




















| fl | 
Year. | Area granted. | Area sold. | Year. Area granted. | Area sold. 

| {{ { 

acres. | acres. | | acres. acres. 
1841 18 31,275 || 1852 57 25,812 
1842 1 | 5,713 1853 612 65,870 
1843 ‘an 4,037 | 1854 2,085 78,221 
1844 28 CO 3,701 1855 297 122,667 
1845 34 3,763 | 1856 | 227 163,952 
1846 64 | 3,036 1857 85 137,867 
1847 834 2,602 | 1858 444 123,548 
1848 112 33232 | 1859 518 155,171 
1849 861 | 7,341 1860 | 193 109,217 
1850 548 12,191 | 1861 459 189,937 
1851 103 | 21,747 | | 
} 
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From 1841 to 1851 there were also granted and sold in the Port 
Phillip District the following areas :— 





| 
Year. Area granted. Area sold. | Year. Area granted. | Area sold. 





° acres. acres. 
1841 ‘el 1846 6 4,578 
1842 y 1847 17 26,073 
1843 5 5 1848 2 18,007 
1844 / 3 1849 46 28,091 
1845 3,685 1850 | 108 40,043 





In the District of Moreton Bay the following areas were sold and 
granted from its first settlement in 1842 to its separation in 1859 :— 





Year. | Area granted. | Area sold. Year. Area granted. | Area sold. 
| | 





acres. ac. 3. | acres, 
1842 ‘ ll 185] | 5 | 2,282 
1843 | 360 1852 5 739 
1844 E 378 1853 7,805 
1845 299 1854 | 5,175 
1846 70 1855 | | 5,285 
1847 | 51 1856 | 05 3,802 
1848 240 1857 7,235 
1849 825 1858 14,063 
1850 249 1859 11,620 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Thus, from the foundation of the colony to the inauguration of the 
legislation of 1861, public lands, both in the mother colony and in 
the territories administered from Sydney, had been disposed of as 
follows :— 





| In New In Van In Port In Moreton 
Period. |South Wales| Diemen’s | Phillip Dis- | Bay Dis- 
proper. Land. trict. 





acres. acres. 
Erony.1'787 (0. 1823)-....<....<rcecovecsvesee 520,077 | 57,423 
From 1824 to 1836 . 4,268,750 | 
From the first settlement in Port) | 
Phillip in 1837 to 1841 | 1,110,544 
From the first settlement in Moreton 
Bay in 1842 to the separation of } 
Port Phillip in 1850 48,119 
From 1851 to the separation of More-| 
ton Bay in 1859 899,283 
During 1860-61 | 299,806 











Total from 1787 to 1861 inclusive ...| 7,146,579 é ‘ 343,916 60,919 
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As regards the area granted and sold in New South Wales proper, 
under the various systems described in the preceding pages, the 
7,146,579 acres disposed of from the first day of the occupation of the 
territory to the end of the year 1861 wree alienated as follow :— 


Acres. 
1, By grants and sales by private tender to close of 1881 ..........:..+:+++ 3,906,327 
Diss ;, in virtue of promises of early Governors made prior to 
188], from 1832-40 inclusive: . cc. icc.ss.cassces-cseteeeseee 171,071 
3. ,, sales at auction, at 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per acre, from 1832-38 
SNGIIBIVO <r cesecescavsiacorccntsateneraeaadcasecete 1,450,508 
$. 45 53 os ,, 12s. and over per acre, at Governor’s discre- 
tion, from 1839-41 inclusive .............+. 371,447 
Osa suits; 7 », 20s. per acre, from 1842-46 inclusive............ 20,250 
6. 5, 5) 3 and by purchases in virtue of pre-emptive rights, 
from 1847-G1 inclusive .............seesseeeees 1,219,375 
7. ,, grants for public purposes, and for grants in virtue of promise of 
Governor made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange 
for lands resumed from 1841-61 inclusive ...........:666 eeeesees 7,602 
Total alienated on 31st December, 1861........,...... 7,146,579 





In dealing with the constitution of rural property in the colony, 
it is necessary to mention that, in addition to the modes of alienation 
of the public lands already described, certain grants were made 
under special enactments. Instructions issued to Sir Thomas Brisbane 
directed the Governor to reserve one-seventh of the Crown lands in each 
county for the purpose of church and school establishments, but these 
instructions do not seem to have been fully carried out, as the reserva- 
tions did not amount to anything like the proportional area specified. 
These reserves were as follow :—County of Bathurst, 136,157 acres ; 

Camden, 11,428 acres; Cumberland, 28,081 acres ; Cook, 100 acres ; 
Durham, 29,453 acres ; Gloucester, 176,091 acres; Hunter, 2,314 acres ; 
Northumberland, 15,362 acres; Roxburgh, 1,000 acres; and St. 
Vincent, 43,500 acres; making a total area of 443,486 acres, which 
subsequent surveys and computation of the area within the limits of 
the reservations show to be actually 454,050 acres. These lands were 
administered by the Clergy and School Lands Corporation until the 
abolition of that body by Order of Council of the 4th February, 1833, 
whereupon all lands vested in the same reverted to the Crown, and 
an agent was appointed to determine the claims of purchasers, to whom 
deeds of grant were made, the said lands being secured to them by a 
subsequent Act of Council dated the 5th August, 1834. Of the area 

mentioned above, 171,746 acres were alienated up to the year 1880, 

when, by the Church and School Lands Dedication Act of that year, the 
balance of 282,304 acres came under the control of that Department 
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to be administered for the purposes of Public Instruction. The unsold 
Church and School Lands thus transferred are situated as follow :— 
In the County of Gloucester, 172,297 acres; Bathurst, 83,649 acres ; St. 
Vincent, 18,229 acres ; Cumberland, 3,973 acres ; Durham, 3,361 acres ; 
Northumberland, 744 acres ; Hunter, 48 acres ; and Camden, 3 acres. 

The Australian Agricultural Company was incorporated by an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, dated the 21st June, 1824, and a promise of a 
grant of 1,000,000 acres made to this Company was fulfilled in the f )]- 
lowing year. Originally a grant containing 1,048,960 acres was selected 
in the country surrounding Port Stephens, but in 1832 the Company 
was authorised to exchange a portion of this grant, containing 600,000 
acres, for two allotments situated on the Peel River and on the 
Liverpool Plains. These three grants contain, according to the latest 
surveys, the following areas :— 








Acres. 
Port Stephens Estate, county of Gloucester .. 464,640 
Peel River Estate, county of Parry .............0.06 249,600 
Warrah Estate, county of Buckland ...............06 313,298 
MPO GAL wacutesss vee manskecd cooesaaeneneaciees 1,027,538 


In addition to this large area of land, the Company also obtained 
from the Crown the promise of a lease of the coal-fields at Port Hunter 
(Newcastle) for 31 years. This was, however, afterwards exchanged 
for a grant of 500 acres, an area which was increased in 1828 to 2,000 
acres of coal land, upon which the Company’s collieries are now situated. 


OccuPATION OF PastorAL Lanps. 


The pastoral lands of New South Wales have been occupied under 
various systems. Land was held for grazing in the early days by 
virtue of tickets of occupation, which ceased to be issued on the Ist May, 
1827, after which date persons holding such lands were required to pay 
a quit-rent of 20s. per 100 acres per annum, and to vacate the land at 
six months’ notice. The requirements of the settlers for depasturing 
their increasing stock induced them to occupy Crown lands without any 
right except that of first discovery, and as they extended their opera- 
tions inland the Legislature found itself compelled, on the 28th August, 
1833, to pass an Act protecting Crown lands from intrusion and trespass, 
and commissioners were appointed for the purpose of safeguarding the 
interests of the Staite. 

The discovery of new country soon had the effect of taking many of the 
pioneer squatters beyond the limits of settlement as proclaimed on the 14th 
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October, 1829, and without authority or license large tracts of unlocated 
Crown lands were occupied. Fresh regulations, in which severe penalties 
were enacted, were issuedon the 29th July, 1836, with the view of restrain- 
ing this unauthorised occupation of the waste lands of the colony. These 
regulations being in many cases disregarded, an: Aet was passed on the 
22nd March, 1839, to further restrain. this unauthorised occupation ; and 
to provide the means. for defraying the expense of police and commis- 
sioners appointed by the Government to. protect its estate in the 
border districts, a yearly assessment was levied upon stock at the: fol- 
“lowing rates :—$d. for every sheep; 1$d. per head of cattle; and 3d. 
for every horse. 

The Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, which rendered it lawful 
for the Queen, by any Order in Council, to make and establish such regu- 
lations as should seem meet for the saleand occupation of the waste- 
lands, was immediately followed by an order introducing an entirely 
different system. in legislation for the pastoral occupation of lands in 
New South Wales. Hitherto the tenure had been a yearly one, and the 
fee was paid on the extent of land occupied by the squatter. For this 
system was substituted fixity of tenure of lease, and the license fee 
was calculated upon the stock-carrying capacity of the run. Under 
the regulations issued in 1847, the term of the pastoral, leases in 
the unsettled districts was fixed at fourteen years; in the inter- 
mediate division this term was reduced to eight years; and in the 
settled districts the yearly tenure was retained. The licensing fee was 
charged at the rate of £10 for 4,000 sheep, or a proportional number 
of cattle—which was the minimum at which the stock-carrying capa- 
bilities of a run could be assessed—and £2 10s, for every additional 
1,000 sheep, or proportionate number of cattle; which the run was 
estimated to carry. In the settled districts lands were let for pastoral 
purposes only, in sections of not less than 1 square mile in area, the 
annual rental for each section being fixed at 10s. The holders of alien- 
ated lands were permitted to depasture their stock upon Crown Jands 
adjoining their holdings free of charge, this permission, however, consti- 
tuting only a commonage right. The Oceupation Act of 1861, which 
abolished the Orders in Council, inaugurated a new system, limiting 
the tenure of pastoral leases to.five years in the unsettled and. inter- 
mediate or second-class settled districts, and leaving the whole of the 
pastoral leases oper to the operations of the free selectors. The. evils 
resulting from this system led Parliament to adopt in 1884, 1889, and 
finally in 1895, the measures at present in force, the provisions: of which 
are described further on. 


Ropertson’s Lanps Act. 


The conditions of colonisation greatly altered under the powerful attrac- 
tion of the gold-fields, and after the first excitement of the rush for gold 
had died out the question of land settlement had to be dealt with in an 
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entirely new spirit, to meet the wants ofa class of immigrants of a different 
type from those contemplated by former enactments, the result being the 
passing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership of Sir 
John Robertson. Before this Act became law the conditions of settlement 
rendered it difficult for men of smal] means to establish themselves with 
a fair chance of success. The new measure aimed at facilitating the settle- 
ment of an industrial agricultural population side by side with the pastoral 
tenants, and with this view the Act introduced a principle entirely new 
to the land legislation of the colony, namely, that of free selection, in 
limited areas, before survey. To this privilege was attached the condition 
of bona fide residence, and the land was-to be sold at a fixed price, 
carrying interest on the balance outstanding, after deducting the amount 
of the deposit, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. ‘This provision, 
however, was modified by the Amending Act of 1875, under which 
annual instalments were payable, and the option was given to any con- 
ditional purchaser of lands taken up prior to this amendment to avail 
himself of the change in the method of payment. The system of uncon- 
ditional sales was, however, continued under the Act of 1861; and 
during the twenty-three years in which this Aet was in operation there 
were sold 23,470,140 acres conditionally, and 15,572,001 acres by auction, 
improvement purchase, in virtue of pre-emptive right, or otherwise 
without conditions, the total area alienated being 39,042,141 acres. In 
avery large number of cases the land selected or purchased reverted to 
the State, so that the absolute area sold or in process of sale when the 
Act of 1884 came into force amounted to only 32,819,023 acres, besides 
7,146,579 acres alienated prior to 1861. 


THE Crown Lanps Acts or 1884 anp 1889. 


The Act of 1861 was, after many amendments, superseded by that 
of 1884, with the supplementary enactment of 1889. Though differ- 
ing widely from the former Act in many important particulars, these 
measures maintained the principle of free selection before survey, but 
with one essential difference. Under the original Act the whole area 
of the Crown lands of the colony was thrown open to free selection, 
and the lands held under pastoral lease were not exempted from the 
operation of this law. While maintaining the principle of selection before 
survey, the aims of the Acts of 1884 and 1889 were to give fixity of tenure 
to the pastoral lessees and to obtaina larger rental from the public lands, 
at the same time restricting the area sold unconditionally. For this 
last purpose the holder of a pastoral lease under the old Act was 
required to surrender one half of his lease, which was resumed by the 
Crown for subsequent alienation, leasehold or reserve ; the other half 
remaining in the leasehold occupation of the pastoralist under fixity of 
tenure for a term of years. It was computed on the 31st December 
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1884, when this division was made, that there were within the colony 
4,313 leased runs, yielding an annual rental in round figures of £268,500, 
and forming about 1,600 ‘ stations,” estimated to contain the bulk of 
the unalienated public estate, after allowing for reserves, etc. That the 
increase in the revenue from pastoral occupation, which was one of the 
principal objects of the alterations introduced in the land legislation by 
the Act of 1884, has been realised, may be gathered from the fact that 
during the financial year 1897-8 the total rental received from the 
occupation of Crown lands amounted to £653,653. The Act of 1884 
became law on the lst January, 1885, and that of 1889 came into 
operation on the 1st December of that year. 


THe Crown Lanps Act or 1895. 


Whatever may have been the merits of the Act of 1861, it con- 
spicuously failed to encourage bona fide settlement ; nor can it be said 
that the legislation of 1884 and 1889 succeeded where the original Act 
had failed, as the accumulation of land in large estates continued, while 
settlement, properly so called, proceeded very slowly. Expert opinion 
strongly pointed to the necessity of introducing entirely new principles 
into the agrarian legislation of the colony, and this has been done 
in the Crown Lands Act of 1895, which not merely remedies the 
defects of previous legislation, but, while placing land within easy 
reach of all, seems to supply, by the introduction of new systems of 
tenure, viz., homestead selections and settlement leases, something that 
was needed to transform the land speculators into settlers properly 
so called. 

For the purpose of carrying out land legislation, there are three Land 
Divisions in the colony, viz., the Eastern, the Central, and the Western. 
These are subdivided into Land Districts; and a Land Agent, whose 
duty it is to receive applications for land in accordance with certain 
regulations, resides in each district. Groups of these districts are joined 
together under an administrative Board, and form what is called a Local 
Land Board District. The Land Board consists of a chairman and one or 
two ordinary members. An appeal to the Land Appeal Court may 
be made against a decision of the Board. This Court is composed of a 
President and two Commissioners appointed by the Executive, whose 
decisions in matters of administration have the force of judgments of 
the Supreme Court ; but whenever questions of law become involved, a 
case may be submitted to the Supreme Court, either at the written 
request of the parties interested, or by the Land Appeal Court acting of 
its own accord. The judgments given on such appeals are, however, 
subject to final determination by the Privy Council. The conditions of 
alienation and pastoral occupation of Crown lands differ in each of the 
three divisions of the colony. 
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The Eastern Division has an area of 60,450,000 acres, and includes a 
broad belt of land comprised between the sea-coast and a line nearly 
parallel thereto. This line starts from a point midway between the 
small settlements of Bonshaw and Bengalla on the Dumaresq River, on 
the northern frontier, and terminates at Howlong on the River Murray, 
and thus embraces the coastal district of the colony, as well as the 
northern and southern tablelands. In this division lie all the original 
centres of settlement, and the markets of the colony are more readily 
accessible to it than to the other districts. In it, moreover, is to be 
found some of the best agricultural land in New South Wales. For these 
reasons, the conditions for the purchase and occupation of the Crown 
lands in the Eastern Division are more restricted than is the case in the 
Central and Western Divisions. 

The Central Division of the colony embraces an area of 55,460,000 
acres, extending from north to south between the western limit of the 
Eastern Division and a line starting from a point on the Macintyre River, 
where it is crossed by the 149th meridian of east longitude, and following 
this river and the Darling to the junction of Mara Creek ; thence along 
that creek to the Bogan River, and across to the River Lachlan, between 
the townships of Euabalong and Condobolin, along the Lachlan to Bal- 
ranald, and thence to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray, 
on the frontier of Victoria, The Central Division thus embraces the 
upper basin of the Darling River in the northern part of the colony, 
and portions of those of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and the other 
affluents of the Murray in the south. The land in this division is 
mainly devoted to pastoral pursuits; but experience having proved that 
agriculture can be successfully carried on, the area cultivated has con- 
siderably increased. The rainfall, however, being less regular, and 
the distance from markets greater than in the Eastern Division, and 
the land, moreover, being of inferior value, the legislation provides for 
the selection of larger areas than in the latter district. 

The Western Division comprises the whole of theland situated between 
the western limit of the Central Division and the South Australian border. 
It embraces an area of 79,972,150 acres, watered by the Darling River 
and its tributaries. This part of New South Wales is essentially 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation may 
in time counteract climatic conditions and irregular rainfall, and make 
agriculture possible over this large area, as its soil is adapted to the 
growth of any kind of crop ; but legislation in regard to the occupation 
of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that for 
many years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural 
settlement. , 

Under the provisions of the various Acts forming the legislation now 
in force, land may be acquired as an alienation in the following manner :— 
(1) By conditional purchase ; (2) by auction sale ; (3) by after auction 
sale ; (4) by purchase in virtue of improyements; (5) by special pur- 
chase ; and (6) by exchange. The most important of these forms is 
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that of conditional purchase. The new system of homestead selections 
is practically a form of alienation, the tenure being freehold, subject 
to an annual charge in perpetuity. 

With regard to the leasing of Crown lands, the different forms of 
occupation are—(1) Conditional leases ; (2) settlement leases ; (3) improve- 
ment leases ; (4) pastoral leases; (5) homestead leases; (6) occupation 
licenses ; (7) annual leases; (8) seruband inferior land leases; (9)snow-land 
leases ; (10) residential leases on mining-fields ; (11) mineral leases ; (12) 
special leases ; and (13) artesian-well leases. 


Conditional Purchases.—An ordinary residential conditional purchase 
may be obtained in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions, but not in 
the Western Division, by any person of or over the age of 16 years, with 
the usual legal qualifications. Ordinary Crown lands are open to selection 
at a price of £1 per acre. A deposit of 2s. per acre and a survey fee, 
according to a fixed scale, must be paid at the time of application. The 
balance, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, is payable in 
thirty instalments of ls. per acre, covering principal and interest, the 
first instalment being due at the expiration of the third year. In the 
Eastern Division the maximum area which can be selected is 640 acres, 
and the minimum 40 acres; in the Central Division the maximum is 
2,560 acres. Every residential conditional purchase carries with it the 
right of taking up a conditional lease, which, however, cannot exceed three 
times the area of the conditional purchase, and the total area of both 
purchase and lease cannot exceed 1,280 acres in the Eastern Division 
or 2,560 acres in the Central Division. 


The holder is required to reside upon his selection for a continuous 
term of ten years from the date of application, and residence must 
commence within three months after the application has been confirmed 
by the Local Land Board. Within three years from the date on which 
the application is confirmed the land must be enclosed with such a fence 
as the Board may prescribe ; or, at the selector’s own option, substantial 
and permanent improvements may be substituted for fencing. | Appli- 
cation may also be made for the suspension of the conditions of residence 
and of fencing or improvements for a period not exceeding six months ; 
or the suspension of payment of instalments for a period not exceeding 
twelve months may be granted by the Minister, but in this case the 
selector must reside on the land. 

Additional purchases may be made until the maximum area is reached, 
and each additional conditional purchase is subject to the conditions 
of residence, but the place of residence may be on any of the blocks 
selected, and in certain cases the additional residence is not insisted upon. 

At the expiration of five and ten years from the date of application, 
inquiries are made by the Land Board, and if the conditions have been 
satisfactorily fulfilled certificates are issued. A conditional purchase 
may be transferred after the issue of the first certificate—that is, after 
five years’ residence. After the issue of a certificate of conformity, any 
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purchase of land of 100 acres or more in extent may be subdivided, the 
balance paid on a portion, not less than 40 acres, and the deed obtained 
for that part. 

The following table shows the total amount payable as principal 
and interest every year on a selection of 40 acres, the price of which, 
without interest, is £40. It will be seen that the amount of interest 
payable is £24 3s., making a total of £64 3s. or £1 12s. 1d. per 
acre. 
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In the course of the year 1896, however, an Act was passed for the 
relief of holders of conditional purchases who found the ordinary rate 
of payment. too burdensome, Under this Act the Minister for Lands 
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is given power to reduce the annual instalment of 1s. per acre to 9d. or 
even 6d. per acre, always provided that under the reduced rate the 
balance of purchase money with the interest thereon will be extinguished 
within sixty-six years from the date when the first instalment after 
payment of the deposit became due. The conditional purchase in 
respect of which relief is requested must form part of the holding on 
which the applicant resides, unless the Minister is satisfied that the 
applicant holds the land bona jide for his own use, and is not able to 
make payment at the original rate, and is not the holder of a greater 
area than is necessary for the maintenance of a family. 

Non-residential Conditional Purchases.—Any person of or over the 
age of 21, who has never taken up an ordinary residential conditional 
purchase, may take up a non-residential conditional purchase in either 
the Eastern or the Central Land Division. The maximum area is 320 
acres, and the conditions are the same in both divisions. The price 
per acre, and the amount of the deposit and of the instalments, are 
double those fixed for an ordinary residential conditional purchase, but 
the scale of survey fees is the same. This form of selection does not 
entitle the purchaser to hold a conditional lease. The land must be 
fenced in within twelve months from the date of confirmation ; and 
within five years from that date the holder must satisfy the Board that 
permanent improvements (not including the boundary fencing) have 
been made to the value of £1 per acre. Ifthe substitution of other im- 
provements in lieu of fencing be obtained in connection with a non- 
residential conditional purchase, the sum expended must be at the rate 
of 30s. per acre. The only addition which a holder can make to his 
purchase is by increasing it to the maximum area. 

Conditional Purchases within Special Areas.—Special areas may be 
reserved from the operations of the ordinary conditional purchase clauses 
of the Act, and thrown open to selection under different terms as to 
payment, with or without the condition of residence; but in such 
special areas the price of the land cannot be less than £1 10s. per acre 
if the selector elect to fulfil the condition of residence, while a non- 
resident purchaser is charged double that price. The maximum and 
minimum areas that may be selected within special areas are always 
specified in the proclamation throwing the lands open, but the maximum 
cannot exceed 320 acres in the Eastern Division, nor 640 acres in 
the Central and Western Divisions. The deposit required is also 
stated in the proclamation, being generally one-tenth of the price, and 
the instalments are one half the amount of the deposit. As in the case 
of ordinary conditional purchases, the Relief Act of 1896 has given the 
Minister for Lands power to reduce the rate of instalments previously 
payable to three-quarters or one-half. The conditions to be fulfilled are 
similar to those of the ordinary residential and non-residential con- 
ditional purchases. Conditional leases of ordinary land can be taken 
up by virtue of conditional purchases within special areas, but only in the 
Central Division. 
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The following is the scale of survey fees for conditional purchases of 
any description :— 





Foran Additional 
| For an Original Conditional 
Conditional Pure e 
Purchase. or Conditional 
ease. 





For any area not exceeding 4 acres. . .......ccc05 ceeeeeees| 

| 

For every additional acre, or fraction of an acre, up to 
10 acres 


10 acres 


every additional acre, or fraction of an 
20 acres 


20 acres 





For every additional acre, or fraction of an 
40 acres 


For 40 acres 


For every additional 5 acres, or fraction of 
to 80 acres 


For 80 acres 


For every additional 10 
up to 320 acres 


For 320 acres 


For every additional 15 
up to 640 acres 


For 640 acres 


For every additional 20 
up to 1,280 acres 


For 1,280 acres 


For every additional 40 
up to 2,560 acres 





For 2,560 acres 








Conditional purchases and conditional leases may be converted into 
homestead selections, on terms stated under the latter heading. 
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Auction Sales—Crown lands may be submitted for sale by auction 
in each Land Division, but not more than 200,000 acres can be thus 
alienated in any one year. The area of town lots is limited to half- 
an-acre each, and the upset price cannot be less than £8 per acre; 
suburban lots cannot be sold in areas exceeding 20 acres, or at a lower 
upset price than £2 10s. per acre; country lots cannot exceed 640 
acres, and the minimum upset price is 25s. per acre. Under ordinary 
auction sales the payment must be completed within three months, but 
arrangements may be made under a-system of deferred payments, the 
minimum prices, however, not being less than those given above. In 
every case a deposit of 25 per cent. must be paid, and the payments 
cannot extend over a longer period than five years. Deferred payments 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 


After Auction Sales—Any town or suburban Crown lands, or Crown 
lands within population areas, which have been offered for sale by 
auction and not sold, may be taken up at the last upset price notified, 
by any person applying for the same, subject to the approval of the 
Minister. At the time the application is lodged, one-fourth of the 
upset price is required to be paid, and the balance on the approval of 
the application. The sale is subject to the same conditions as are 
prescribed in connection with the submission of the land at auction. 


Improvement Purchases.—Persons who, by virtue of a miner’s right 
or business license issued under the Mining Act, are in authorised 
occupation of and residing on land within a proclaimed gold-field may, 
in consideration of improvements made thereon, apply to the Local 
Land Agent for permission to purchase the land without competition 
at a price to be fixed by the Land Board. The area, however, is limited 
to 1 rood of town land and 1 acre of other land, and a distance of 3 
miles must separate any two or more portions purchased by the same 
applicant. 


Special Purchases.— Reclaimed lands, unnecessary roads, water front- 
ages, land to which no way of access is obtainable, land insufficient in 
area for conditional purchase, and other areas of a similar nature, may 
be sold to the holder of the adjacent property without competition, and 
in all such cases the price is fixed by the Land Board. ; 


‘olunteer Land Orders.—Any person who was enrolled as a volunteer 
between the years 1868 and 1875, and underwent five years’ continuous 
training, is entitled to a free grant of 50 acres open for conditional pur- 
chase ; but this form of alienation is now virtually extinct, only ten 
grants being made in 1893, none during 1894 and 1895, one during 
1896, and four during 1897. The orders are transferable. 


Exchanges.—Under the 46th section of the Act of 1889, and section 
47 Act of 1895, provision is made for the surrender of land in certain 
cases in exchange for land of equal value, and without any monetary 
consideration. 
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Homestead Selections.—The acquisition of land in this manner is a 
feature of the Crown Lands Act of 1895, and a distinct departure from 
old forms. Tracts of land are surveyed and valued, and all particulars 
are notified in the Government Gazette and a local newspaper. For 
a period of forty days after being gazetted, these areas remain open 
for additional conditional purchase by holders residing on adjacent con- 
ditional purchases. Any person of or over 16 years of age, and possess- 
ing the usual legal qualifications, is entitled to apply for a homestead 
selection. The area that may be selected is fixed according to the 
capabilities of the land ; but in no case can it exceed 1,280 acres, and 
the selector is bound to take the block he applies for as it is gazetted— 
he cannot take a portion only. The tenure is freehold, subject to rent 
and residence in perpetuity. At the time of application six months’ 
rent is required. The survey fee is on the same scale as that fixed for 
conditional purchases, one-third being payable on application, one-third 
at the end of twelve months, and one-third at the end of the second year. 
Until the grant is issued the rental is 3d. in the £ (or 11 per cent. on the 
capital value of the land) ; after the issue of the grant the rent is 6d. in 
the £ (or 24 per cent.) The original valuation stands for fifteen years, 
after which a fresh appraisement is made every ten years. The only con- 
dition required by the Crown by way of improvement is the erection of 
a dwelling-house of the value of £20, and residence must commence 
within three months from the date on which the application is confirmed. 
The house must be erected within eighteen months, and afterwards 
maintained in good order. The obligation of perpetual residence is a 
provision made to ensure the land being used for the purpose intended, 
and as a guard against monopoly; nevertheless, under certain circum- 
stances the condition of residence may be relaxed. The interest of a 
holder is liable to be forfeited for non-fulfilment of conditions or non- 
payment of rent. After five years the holding may be transferred, but 
the condition as to residence attaches to each successive transferree. 
Tenant right in improvements is given if the selection is surrendered or 
forfejted. Any improvements which may be on the land when it is 
selected must be paid for at their appraised value in four equal yearly 
instalments, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

Tf a number of homestead selectors desire to form a village adjacent 
to their holdings, the condition as to residence on the holdings may be 
dispensed with at the discretion of the Governor, and residence in such 
village or settlement substituted, subject to such conditions as may be 
prescribed. 

The homestead selector may avail himself of the privilege of protecting 
his holding, so that it cannot be sold under a writ of execution or 
taken from him in the case of insolvency, but to effect this protection 
the selector must be solvent at the time when he applies for registration. 
Should a holder be compelled by adverse circumstances to abandon 
his selection, a certificate to that effect may be obtained, qualifying him 
to apply for another selection. 


8 
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In the case of persons desirous of making a home on the Jand, but 
who for a time are debarred by their present calling or other circum- 
stances from taking up their residence thereon, provision is made for 
residence by:a deputy, who must be approved, however, by the Local 
Land Board, and the applicant must satisfy the Board that it is his inten- 
tion subsequently to reside on the land. The following special conditions 
are imposed in such cases :—(1) The full amount of survey fee must be 
paid at the date of application ; (2) the rent chargeable before the issue 
of the grant is 3} per cent. of the capital value ; (3) the value of the 
dwelling erected must be £40; and (4) within three years one-tenth 
of the area must be in full tillage, and during the fourth and fifth years 
this area must be increased to one-fifth. 


Conditional purchases and conditional leases may be converted into 
homestead selections, the rent chargeable being at the rate of 2} per 
cent. on the capital value, which, under the Conditional Purchasers 
Relief Act of 1896, shall for the first ten years be taken at £1 per acre 
for a conditional purchase not within a special area ; at the original price 
fot a conditional purchase within a special area ; and for a conditional 
lease, at a sum obtained by capitalising the annual rent of such lease on 
a 24 per cent. basis. Such part of the payments made towards a con- 
ditional purchase as may have been applied to the reduction of the 
principal sum, and not taken to defray interest charges on the out- 
standing balance, is credited to the holder as rent of the homestead 
selection from the time of conversion. 


The inducement offered to persons of slender means by this system, 
and the advantages which the homestead selector has compared with 
the holder of a conditional purchase, are very apparent. For instance, 
the amount payable during the first year on a homestead selection of 
640 acres, valued at £1 per acre, is only £10 13s. 9d., while in the case 
of a conditional purchase, the same area would entail an expenditure 
of £74 15s. The improvements which have to be effected under a con- 
ditional purchase are not required on a homestead selection, and the land 
of the homestead selector, as has been stated, cannot be taken front him 
under any legal process. From the eagerness with which the areas 
already offered have been taken up, there is no doubt that this form of 
acquiring land will be largely availed of. 


Conditional Leases.—Crown lands open to ordinary conditional pur- 
chase in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions are available for con- 
ditional lease in connection with residential conditional purchases, except- 
ing those within special areas in the Eastern and Western Divisions. 
The area of any conditional lease cannot exceed three times that of the 
conditional purchase or purchases in right of which it is applied for, and 
cannot be less than 40 acres; nor can the combined area of the purchase 
and lease exceed 1,280 acres in the Eastern Division, or 2,560 acres in 
the Central Division. The land applied for must also adjoin the condi- 
tional purchase by virtue of which it is granted. The lease has a term 
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of twenty-eight years, and pending appraisement a provisional rent of 
2d. per acre is payable annually. The first appraisement made by the 
Land Board stands for fifteen years, and for the remaining period the 
land is subject to a reappraisement. 


As conditional purchases other than within special areas cannot, under 
existing legislation, be taken up in the Western Division, no conditional 
leases are obtainable there. The conditional leases current in this division 
were pre-emptive leases converted under the provisions of the Land Act 
of 1884. 

At any time during its currency a conditional lease or any portion of it 
adjoining the previous series may be converted into an additional con- 
ditional purchase, and as this right is almost invariably availed of the land 
held under conditional lease may practically be considered as alienated. 


Settlement Leases for Agriculture and Grazing.—These areas, like 
homestead selections, are specially ‘set apart by notification in the 
Government Gazette. The land is measured, and each portion is valued 
according to its capabilities and situation. Areas set apart for agricul- 
tural purposes cannot exceed 1,280 acres, but for grazing purposes the 
maximum is 10,240 acres. The term of a lease is twenty-eight years, 
and the annual rent is 1} per cent. on the capital value. “Six months’ 
rent, together with the prescribed survey fee, must accompany the 
application. The appraised value of improvements on the land when 
taken up, with interest at 4 per cent. per annum, may be paid in three 
equal yearly instalments. The conditions are continuous residence 
during the term of the lease, and the enclosing of the holding within 
five years from the issue of the lease; the lessee is also required to 
conform to any regulations made regarding noxious animals and the 
clearing of scrub, and such other provisions as may be deemed expedient 
in the public interest. The lease cannot be assigned or sub-let without. 
the consent of the Minister. During the last year of the term the 
lessee may apply for that part of the lease on which his residence stands 
as a homestead selection, the area not to exceed 1,280 acres. 


The following is the scale of survey fees for settlement leases. In 
any case where the cost of survey proves to be less than the scale rates, 


the difference may be refunded :— £ q 
Sra. 
Up to 2,560 acres, as for an original conditional purchase (sce page 271.) 


For 2,560 acres 0 
For every additional 40 acres up to 3,840 acres, 2s. 6d. 

For 3,840 acres 

For every additional 40 acres up to 5,760 acres, 2s. 

For 5,760 acres 

For every additional 40 acres up to 7,680 acres, 1s. 6d. 

For 7,680 acres 

For every additional 40 acres up to 10,240 acres, 1s, 

For 10,240 acres 
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Improvement Leases.—This form of lease, like settlement leases and 
homestead selections, is an introduction of the Crown Lands Act of 1895. 
The lands which may be taken up are comprised of scrub and inferior 
land in any division. They are disposed of either by auction or tender 
and in no case can the area of a lease exceed 20,480 acres. The term 
of a lease is twenty-eight years; the rent is the amount bid at auction 
or accepted by tender, but an upset price may be fixed, and the Governor 
is not bound to accept any tender. ‘The provisions made for the im- 
provement of the land vary according to the circumstances of each 
case, and the last holder has tenant-right in improvements. Residence 
on the land is not compulsory ; but if the lessee resides thereon he may, 
during the last year of the term, make application to convert the resi- 
dential portion into a homestead selection ; but the area cannot exceed 
640 acres, and must carry improvements to the value of £1 per acre. 

Pastoral Leases.—The largest areas taken up for pastoral purposes 
are held under this form of lease. Under the Act of 1884 the large 
holdings of the squatters were each divided into two portions, called 
respectively the resumed area and the leasehold area. The resumed 
area was leased under occupation license, renewable annually, but the 
land remained open for selection under conditional purchase and condi- 
tional lease. The leasehold area was returned to the lessee, who was 
entitled to hold it for a fixed term of years, varying in each Land Divi- 
sion. In the Eastern Division the-pastoral leases expired in 1890, and 
they cannot now be renewed, nor can fresh areas be leased. In the 
Central Division pastoral leases terminated in 1895, but in accordance 
with the privilege granted under the Act of 1889, a great number of the 
leases have been extended for short periods, varying from one to five years. 
Provision has, however, been made in connection with these renewals for 
the withdrawal of such portions as may be required under other forms 
of settlement. After due inquiry by the Land Board, the Minister can 
authorise the division of the area into two parts as nearly equal as is 
practicable, and the portion from which withdrawals may be made is 
subsequently defined. By way of compensation for such withdrawals, 
a further extension of time is given for the remainder of the lease. 

The pastoral leases in the Western Division were, under the Act of 
1884, given a currency of fifteen years, which was increased to twenty- 
one years by the Act of 1889, and by the Crown Lands Act of 1895 
the term was furthér extended to twenty-eight years, calculated from 
the commencement of the lease. The rent of each lease varies with the 
appraised value of the land, and lessees have tenant-right in improve- 
ments. The resumed area may be amalgamated with the leasehold area 
in cases in which the Local Land Board, after inquiry, is satisfied that 
such resumed area is not required and is not likely to be required for 
settlement before the expiration of the pastoral lease. Withdrawals of 
portions of the pastoral leases for settlement purposes may be made 
in the Western Land Division as in the Central; but the maximum 
area which can be withdrawn is limited to one-eighth of the leasehold, 
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and the land must not be more than 10 miles distant from the 
boundary of a town containing at least fifty inhabitants. 


Occupation Licenses.—Land held under occupation license consists 
mostly of the resumed areas of pastoral holdings divided by the Act of 
1884, and the expired leases of the Eastern and Central Divisions 
Land withdrawn from pastoral lease for settlement in the Central and 
Western Divisions may also be held under occupation license. A 
pastoral lessee in the Central Division has a preferential right to an 
oceupation license of any area formerly held by him under pastoral lease, 
and in both the Central and Western Divisions this privilege extends to 
land withdrawn from the existing lease for settlement purposes. The 
license is annual, covering the calendar year, and the fee is payable at 
the time of granting or renewing the license. Under an amending Act, 
passed in 1896, land held under occupation license may be withdrawn 
from the holder on receipt of an application for such land as a home- 
stead selection, or under settlement lease, provided the holder of the 
occupation license is informed of the application by the Land Agent 
within one week of its receipt. 


Artesian Well Leases.—Holders of occupation licenses or annual leases 
may take up artesian well leases. Only one such area may be leased out 
of each 64,000 acres held under occupation license, and not more than 
three areas out of the same occupation license, the total extent of an 
artesian well lease being limited to 10,240 acres. 


Homestead Leases.—This form of lease is granted for the resumed 
areas or the vacant lands of the Western Division only ; lands held under 
annual lease or occupation license are, therefore, open to homestead 
lease. The minimum area obtainable is 2,560 acres, and the maximum, 
10,240 acres. If the maximum area is not taken up in the first 
instance, additions may be made until that area is reached, but these 
additions may not consist of less than 2,560 acres, except in certain 
cases, when the minimum additional area may be 640 acres. Addi- 
tional leases terminate on the same date as the original lease, and have 
consequently a shorter term. The term of lease is twenty-eight years, 
and the rent is appraised every seven years. A deposit of ld. per acre, 
with £10 on account of survey fee, is required on making the application. 
Within sixty days from the date on which the lease is gazetted the 
balance of the cost of survey is due ; and the rental is payable annually 
in advance. Continuous residence for six months in each year for the 
first five years is required. Residence must commence within ninety 
days from the approval of the lease; but the lessee may, at his own risk, 
enter into occupation immediately after making application. The date of 
commencing the six months’ residence in any year must be previously 
notified to the Local Land Board. The boundaries of the land must be 
enclosed within two years from approval of the lease with such a fence 
as the Board may prescribe; upon satisfactory cause being shown, 
however, a suspension of the conditions as to residence and fencing may 
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be obtained, and an extension of time granted. The Local Board is 
empowered to make inquiry as to whether the conditions have been 
adhered to by the lessee, and the lease is liable to forfeiture in the 
event of their non-fulfilment. Arrangements for the sub-letting of home- 
stead leases are required to be in writing, and a certified copy of the 
document sent to the Chairman of the Local Land Board, any disregard 
of this regulation being taken as evidence that the lease is not held 
in good faith. After the conditions as to residence are fulfilled'the lease 
is transferable. The portion of the lease on which the lessee has his 
dwelling may, during the last year of the term, be applied for as a 
homestead selection. 


Annual Leases.—Crown lands which are not held under other forms 
of lease, and are not exempt from lease, may be let on annual lease in 
any Land Division by auction or tender, or upon application, in areas 
not exceeding 1,920 acres ; and lands reserved from sale are not with- 
held from annual lease. The minimum rental cannot be less than £2 
for every 640 acres or lesser area. An original lease dates from the 
first day of the month following its notification in the Gazette, or if 
the land has been leased at auction, the first day of the month following 
the date of sale ; but the first year expires on the 31st December, rent 
being charged only for the number of months during which the lease- 
hold has been occupied, so that all renewals of leases cover the 
calendar year. Improved lands let on annual lease are subject to an 
additional rent for the use of improvements, and where the improve- 
ments do not belong to the Crown an agreement has to be come to by 
the parties concerned, failing which an appraisement is made by the 
Land Board. The improvements must be of a fixed and substantial 
character and necessary for the occupation of the land, and before 
valuation the owner may, with the permission of the Board take away 
such as are of a removable nature. Under the Crown Lands (Home- 
stead Selections and Settlement Leases) Act of 1896 (59 Vic. No. 26) 
land held under annual lease is withdrawn by application for such land 
as a homestead selection or under settlement lease, but the Land Agent 
must notify the holder of the annual lease within one week of the 
receipt of the application. 


Scrub Leases.—Lands, whether vacant or otherwise, wholly or partly 
covered with scrub or noxious undergrowth may, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Local Land Board in any district, be declared scrub lands, 
and after notification in the Government Gazette, may be leased by 
auction or tender, or upon application, for such periods, not exceed- 
ing twenty-one years, as the Minister may deem expedient. Under the 
Crown Lands Act of 1895, however, the leases of scrub and inferior 
lands may, upon application, be extended by the Governor to twenty- 
eight years, the term allowed for improvement leases. Until they are 
leased in this form, scrub lands cannot be withdrawn from any lease or 
license under which they may be held ; and if the lands form part of a 
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homestead or a pastoral lease, the scrub lease can only be granted to 
the homestead or the pastoral lessee ; but a homestead or a pastoral 
lessee cannot take up a scrub lease outside his own holding, and the 
term of his scrub lease expires with that of his homestead or pastoral 
lease. During the whole currency of a scrub lease, the land cannot be 
made available for purchase or other form of lease. The conditions 
are that the holder shall take such steps for the destruction of the scrub 
and noxious growth as the Board may direct, and shall afterwards keep 
the land free from such growth. These operations must be commenced 
within three months from the date of the lease, and in case of non- 
fulfilment of conditions or non-payment of rent the lease is liable to be 
cancelled and all improvements forfeited to the Crown. 


Leases of Inferior Lands.—Vacant lands of an inferior character or 
in isolated positions, and which have not been held under any form» 
of tenure or have been abandoned, may be offered for lease by notifica- 
tion in the Government Gazette. Within thirty days after this notice 
has been given the land may be leased by auction or by tender, subject’. 
to the conditions specified in the (Gazette, the upset rental being fixed by 
the Minister on the report of the Local Land Board. A lease of any 
such land which has been put up at auction may upon application be 
obtained at the upset rental. The term of lease is twenty years or 
under; but the Governor has power, under the Crown Lands Act of 
1895, to extend the time to twenty-eight years. 


Snow-land Leases.—Vacant lands, or lands held under annual lease- 
or occupation license, which are usually covered with snow during a 
part of each year and are unfit for continuous use or occupation, may, 
on the recommendation of the Land Board, be submitted by the 
Minister for lease by auction. The minimum area which can be thus 
leased is 1,280 acres, and the maximum area, 10,240 acres. The first 
year’s rent, together with the survey fee, is due at the time of sale. 
The period of lease is seven years; but on application not later than 
twelve months before the expiration of that time, an extension of three 
years may be granted, subject to re-appraisement of rental, notice 
of which is given twelve months prior to the expiration of the lease. 
No person can hold more than two areas under snow-land lease. 


Residential leases on Gold and Mineral Fields.—Any holder of a 
miner’s right or mineral license is entitled to apply for a residential lease 
of vacant lands not exceeding 20 acres in extent, within any proclaimed 
gold or mineral field. Applications must be accompanied by a deposit 
of £1, the prescribed survey fee, and a provisional rent at the rate of 
1s. per acre or part of anacre. The lease may be granted for any term 
not exceeding fifteen years, and is held subject to the following 
conditions :—The lessee must, during the whole currency of the lease, 
hold a miner’s right or mineral license. He must make the leasehold 
his usual and only home, and residence must commence within three 
months from the date of notification of the lease. Within twelve 
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months he must, if such improvements are not already existing, erect 
such buildings and fences as are required for the actual residence upon 
and the beneficial use of the land. Any portion of the land which in the 
opinion of the Minister is required for mining or public purposes, may 
be withdrawn from the lease. Any duly authorised person may enter 
on the land for the purpose of seeking work or winning gold or 
other mineral, and the residential lease confers on the holder no right 
to do this himself—he must procure the necessary authority before he 
may do so. Other conditions which may be imposed are specified in 
the notification. On the expiration or withdrawal of the lease the 
lessee has tenant-right in improvements. 


Cost oF ADMINISTRATION. 


The following statement shows the cost of the administration of the 
Lands Department during the period from 1888 to the 30th June, 1898 :— 





Expenditure for ‘ 
Year Cost of Survey General, — Cost 
: of Lands. Miscellaneous, and Mtamintaedioms 


Special Services. 


£ £ £ 
1888 248,661 205,747 454,408 . 









223,059 243,378 466,437 





224,096 174,284 






398,380 






170,495 403,167 


232,672 









209,735 200,859 410,594 





181,135 361,460 









180,325 





163,145 318,329 


86,659 160,429 





163,108 318,703 





299,346 






151,435 





142,754 287,056 





















*Six months ended June. + Year ended June. 









The figures just given might prove misleading without some reference 
to the actual revenue received. In the chapter on “Public Finance” 
will be found a statement of the revenue from the Crown lands of the 
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colony, and if from the amount there given be subtracted the receipts 
from mining occupation and the balance compared with the cost shown 
in the preceding table, the following results will be obtained :— 





Percentage of Total Revenue Expe nded— 





. ; On General 
On Survey. | : 


Expen: Acta). 





1888 | M2 | 9°30 20°54 
1889 | 10°87 |. 11°86 92-73 
1890 10°36 | 8:06 18-42 
1891 | 10-99 . 19°04 
1892 1019 | | 19-95 
1893 g52 | 17-08 
1894 “46 | 15°30 


is) 


*1895 09 | 15°42 
+1896 ‘86 | 
| 


wows 
AF SRAD 


16°10 
15°76 
14°52 


+1897 79 
+1898 “30 


“I-18 O-1D0 0 


“Ist*1-J*+1 
fe 
& 








* Six months ended June. f Year ended June. 


The figures just given show a decided improvement. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the expenditure on surveying is added in 
some instances to the cost of the land, and is therefore not altogether a 
fair charge against administration. 


ProGress oF ALIENATION. 


The growth of land alienation under the legislation of 1861 and its 
subsequent amendments, and the operations of the settlers under the 
Acts of 1884, 1889, and 1895 in the matter of unconditional settlement, 
are summarised below :— 





Mode of Alienation. Lots. Area. 





Sales by auction— No. acres. 
35,724 16,964 
Suburban .. | 14,128 68,965 
Country 62,557 | 9,244,378 





Total sales by auction 112,409 9,330,307 


Selection after auction | 17,316 1,721,326 
Sales by virtue of improvements 24,455 2,786,703 
», by virtue of pre-emptive rights.. : 2,114 560,825 
», of unnecessary roads 1,020 | 8,944 
3, Of water reservations 213 659 
>» by special appraisements.. we .| 286 2,394 
9 Of reclaimed lands.. ........ ....<.-:.+: : 612 946 





Grand total of unconditional sales...| 158,425 14,412,104 








Under the Crown Lands Act of 1861— 
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Acres, 

694,951 
2,329,202 
2,392,218 
1,617,712 
1,453,937 








oJ liseavesweccdansdvtecesaiae sna 4,769 





SU ino -sencscrcestercirsarssssere 6,205 








SOD SICA RDUCURDEDCHCEOEOLG 6,154 











To: May 24, 1880 .......0:..sscc0scccosesease 
Under the Crown Lands Act of 1880— 
No. 
1880 (from May 25) ......... 4,927 
DSS Leet cee reccccourerer tess 14,220 
NES 2 coi cvscsscecteseetscceccecsis 14,606 
EBSD ortrcecr mete seei rence ss 10,674 
BSE tbeeh ees ok, svessesesntsces 10,657 
PMD EAU ttt crac cass seeevreswcices 
Total to December 31, 1884 ............. 


S00 ee es 8,526 


4,396 


3,393 


Riieay ren sspe aise <sboca sew sxe 3219 


O 8 BS Fec Cary PEELED PE 1,306 


Under the Crown Lands Acts of 1884, 1889, and 1895,— 


Acres. 


963,197 


1,713,577 









As regards conditional sales, the following were applied for under the 
various Acts since the date of the Crown Lands Act of 1861 :— 


Selections applied for. 


___—______.,, 





No. Acres. 
136,389... “14,982,120 


55,084 ... 8,488,020 





1,165,352 


793,004 
865,199 
903,160 


1,303,414 
816,399 
533,805 
414,355 
253,431 
199,450 


241,789 


















191,473 ... 23,470,140 


























57,217... 10,166,132 








33,636,272 






248,690 
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The number of selections cancelled, forfeited, lapsed, declared void, 
and converted into homestead selections, together with the balance of 
such voidances, etc., and that of increased over decreased areas, amounted 
to 77,030 conditional purchases, covering 10,512,875 acres, thus reducing 
to 171,660 lots and 23,123,397 acres the number and area of selections 
which remained in existence at the close of the year 1897. Deeds have 
now issued upon 24,004 completed purchases, covering 2,882,662 acres, 
so that the number of purchases still standing good, but upon which 
the conditions have not been fulfilled, is 147,656, covering an area of 
20,240,735 acres. 

Under the Crown Lands Act of 1895, applications for 1,919 blocks as 
homestead selections were received to the end of 1897, the aggregate area 
applied for being 692,256 acres. Of the applications lodged, 574, cover- 
ing 271,652 acres, were disallowed, while 1,797, amounting to 631,106 
acres, were confirmed, Applications in respect of 207 blocks were 
awaiting consideration at the close of 1897. In addition to the fore- 
going, there were 78 conversions of conditional purchases, of a total 
area of 14,175 acres, and 25 conversions of conditional leases, comprising 
8,263 acres. 

In addition to the alienation of land by conditional and unconditional 
sales, the following were granted under the Volunteer Land Regulations 
of 1867 :— 





Area of Volunteer Land || | Area of Volunteer Land 

















Year. Orders granted. | Year. | Orders granted. 
| ] - 
| acres, | acres, 

1871 | 6,049 | 1886 740 

1872 7,317 | 1887 1,797 

1873 | 2,880 | 1888 1,433 

1874 | 7,756 | 1889 | 783 

1875 | 14,498 | 1890 882 

1876 18,758 | 1891 1,100 

1877 | 14,079 | 1892 590 

1878 | 13,022 | 1893 | 500 

1879 | 26,506 | 1894 | Nil. 

1880 18,886 | 1895 | Nil. 

1881 | 13,876 | 1896 | 50 

1882 5,649 | 1897 200 

168,145 
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The following table shows the area of land granted for general and 
religious purposes from 1862 to 1897 :— 





| 


Year. | Area of Grants. Year. Area of Grants. Year. Area of Grants. 





acres. | acres. 


1862 857 || «1875 673 ~—«||~—«1888 
1863 | 808 1876 5,557 (|| 1889 
1964 301 1877 | 2,899 || +1890 
1865 2,855 1878 | 1,811 || 1891 
1866 12,288 || 1879 | 21,762 += || 1892 
1867 13,985 1880 | 20,637 || + 1893 
iss | 11,310 || Isst | 7,13 || 1894 
1869 3,672 | 1882 | 1,969 || 1895 
1870 11,970 || 1888 | 2535 || 1896 
1871 | 4319 || 1984 | 6,626 || 1897 
1872 1,969 1885 481 || 

1873 2,535 || 1886 11,100 || Total 
1874 6,626 || 1997 5,377 














acres. 


3,31C 
1,902 
1,566 
916 
8,735 
5,833 
41,678 
7,590 
3,186 
3,646 


240,347 





The operations of the various Orders, Regulations, and Acts of Council 


and of Parliament for the disposal of the public lands, 
foundation of the colony, have given the following results :— 


Area granted and sold by private tender and public auction at prices 
ranging from 5s. to 20s. per acre, prior to the year 1862............ 


Araa unconditionally sold, 1862-1897 inclusive. ...............ccceeeeeeeeeee 
Area conditionally sold, for which deeds have issued, 1862-97 inclusive 


Area granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 to 31st 
December, 1897 


Area granted for public purposes, 1862-97... .........ccceeeeeeeseeserenees 


Total area covered by deeds or dedication 
Area in process of alienation under system of deferred payments 
standing good on 3lst December, 1897 
Area in process of alienation under system of homestead selection ... 
Area of conditional purchases and conditional leases converted into 


homestead selections 


Total alienated or in process of alienation 


since the 


Acres. 
7,146,579 
14,415,341 


2,882,662 


168,145 
240,347 


24,853,074 


20,240,735 


622,843 


45,739,090 








































It has been found impracticable to separate the area alienated by 
grant from that sold by private tender, as the records of early years 
are incomplete upon this point. 

The following statement shows the amount paid for lands purchased 
from the State from the year 1821 to the end of 1897 :— 


Period. Amount received. 





£ 














1821-1861 3,785, 002 
1862-1871 2,359,548 
RDS 1) epee | 17,015,358 
1882-1891 ........... | 13,917,457 
1892-1898*...........- | 8,174,714 
Total received...| - 45,252,079 

Less refunds ...,........00. | 1,430,367 
Net amount received ...£} 43,821,712 


* To 30th June. 











This includes £21,534,166 paid on account of conditional purchases. 
The amount outstanding on conditional purchases at the end of 1897 
was £11,624,855, making the total amount paid and owing on all lands 
sold £55,446,567. 

The area leased to pastoral tenants and others at the end of 1897 
comprised 124,184,284 acres (including leases to miners underthe Mining 
Act) and was subdivided as follows :— 


Acres. 
Pastoral Leases ..... Re een c Se nes Nawaeaaye seat 52,718,545 
Occupation Licenses ...........00000s-s0eseess 36,960,446 
Conditional: eases: s..0- -ssccc- sec avenvovenee 13,150,749 
Homestead Leases.........cccccccssssceeesnees 10,381,324 
Piper rea Som ess Seared seates eu wause toes caee 5,960,604 
Settloment Leases <..c..35. csc sccvesiaccmacsess 1,174,207 
Improvement Leases.............-csssseseess 2,286,248 
OGver senna) ooo eco hee: een 1,403,320 





cones ton ear iean 148,841 


re ree 124,184,284 





The total available area of the colony is 195,882,150 acres, and 
deducting the area sold and otherwise alienated, 45,739,090 acres, and 
the area leased, 124,184,284 acres, making a total of 169,923,374 acres, 
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there remained a balance of 25,958,776 acres, representing the area of 
country neither alienated nor leased, including roads, unoccupied reserves, 
and land unsuitable for settlement. 


AREA AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT. 


In 1895 attention was again directed to the question of land legislation, 
as it was rightly contended that the Lands Acts of 1884 and 1889 had 
failed to prevent the accumulation of enormous landed estates in the 
hands of a very limited number of proprietors, backed up by the great 
financial institutions of the country. Although it may be said in 
defence of the policy pursued by this class of landowners, that in 
many cases it was forced upon them by the defective nature of 
legislation, which failed to discriminate between the very different 
interests of the pastoralists and the agricultural settlers, it must never- 
theless have been patent to everybody that the rate at which these 
immense alienations of the public estate were being carried on 
threatened in a very short period of time to place formidable obstacles 
in the path of healthy settlement. The Acts mentioned have now, how- 
ever, been superseded by the Crown Lands Act of 1895, which came into 
operation on the lst June of that year. As has already been shown, many 
radical changes in land legislation have been effected by this Act; but 
it must be borne in mind that immediate remedial action can only 
be taken in connection with that portion of the Crown lands which 
has not yet been alienated, or leased to Crown tenants for a definite 
period of years. Leases granted under certain conditions, such as 
those attached to conditional leases, which carry with them the right 
of purchase at any time during their currency, may be considered to be 
in effect a form of alienation, as but a comparatively small portion of 
these areas is ever likely to return to the public estate. Lands under 
homestead lease in the Western Division, scrub lands, snow-covered 
areas, and inferior lands leased for long periods of fixed tenure, as well 
as pastoral leases renewable for long terms, form another category of 
lands upon which past legislation lays a prescriptive claim. The area 
which can be beneficially affected by the Act of 1895 is, therefore, 
limited to the area which is unalienated, or for which contracts have 
not been entered into, further reduced by the excision of reserves for 
public purposes, for gold-fields and other forms of mining enterprise, and 
for railways and other purposes. At the close of 1897 there were 
24,853,074 acres absolutely alienated, for which deeds had issued ; 
20,240,735 acres conditionally sold, the conditions of purchase not being 
complete: 622,843 acres alienated and in process of alienation under the 
system of homestead selection, subject to the payment of rent inperpetuity; 
22,438 acres of conditional purchases and conditional leases converted 
into homestead selections; and 13,150,749 acres leased with the right to 
purchase ; in all, 58,889,839 acres which have been placed entirely 
beyond the scope of present or future legislation. 
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The areas under long contracts of lease, in some cases with right of 
renewal, which no legislation can affect until the expiration of the fixed 
period of their tenure, are given below :— 


Acres. 
Homestead Leases in Western Division for 28 years 10,381,324 
Scrub Leases for 21 years, with right of renewal for a further 
period of 7 years 
Snow Leases for 7 years, with right of renewal for a further 
period of 3 years 94,997 
Leases of inferior lands, etc., for 20 years, with right of re- 
newal for a further period of 8 years 422.275 
Pastoral Leases in Western Division for 28 years . .-. 40,094,738 
Settlement Leases for 28 years ... eee een 2% 1,174,207 
Improvement Leases for 28 years .- 2,286,248 
Other Leases ; 545,440 


55,221,527 


The entire area affected by contracts existing at the end of 1897 
amounted therefore to 114,110,963 acres, and these figures show how 
greatly the extent of territory to which remedial legislation is applicable 
hasdiminished. Of the balance, amounting to 81,771,187 acres, a large 
portion comprises reserves of various kinds; and if allowance be made 
for mountainous and other sterile lands, it will probably be found that 
the area suitable for occupation which the State has to offer intending 
settlers is somewhere about 59,000,000 acres. A further reduction 
must be madein order to arrive at the area available for immediate 
occupation, as in the Central Division a very large area has been renewed 
for various short periods in accordance with the privilege granted under 
the Crown Lands Act of 1884. In the course of the year 1897 an area 
covering 1,741,182 acres became available for settlement, and during the 
next seven years leases for the following areas will also expire as noted :— 

Year. Acres. Year. Acres. 
1898 1,338,559 406,859 
1899 ... i 888,440 54,345 
1900 ... . 9,044,512 ee 
1901 ... ate 112,086 12,109,289 
1OQo veeeee eae: 264,488 

Including the area which fell in during 1898 (1,338,559 acres), and 
making allowance for the fact that under the Act of 1895 half of these 
leaseholds may be withdrawn to meet the requirements of settlement as 
they arise, the total extent of country open to the immediate influence of 
legislation is limited, therefore, to but little more than 52,000,000 acres. 
From a careful computation the area estimated to be immediately 
available would appear to be distributed in the following proportions 
within the three great divisions of New South Wales :— 

Eastern Division : 13,000,600 
Central 5 -.. 20,000,000 
Western ,, 19,000,000 

Under present conditions the Western Division is not suitable for 
agricultural settlement, and the area, therefore, left open to the 
operations of the small settler combining agriculture with pastoral 
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pursuits does not exceed 33,000,000 acres, or about one-sixth of the 
territory of New South Wales. 

The progress of alienation and conditional settlement by purchase and 
lease at various periods from 1861 to 1884, and annually since the last- 
mentioned year, is shown in the following table :— 














Area Alienated for — — | Area Conditionally Area 
At end of | which deeds have standing good on |. Leased on | under Homestead 
year. issued. 81st December. | 81st December. | Selection. 
acres, | acres, 
1861 TAMER | covespenienneociuee 
1871 8,630,604 | 2,280,000 | 
1881 22,406,746 | 12,875,392 | 
1884 22,779,733 16,158,588 | 
1885 22,872,366 | 16,554,900 1,900,800 | 
1886 22,991,208 16,945,579 3,955,200 
1887 23,106,700 | 17,262,567 4,802,560 
1888 23,259,048 | 17,499,655 6,121,600 | 
1889 23,442,013 | 17,920,002 6,928,804 
1890 23,615,720 | 19,048,085 9,903,949 
. 1891 23,775,410 19,805,892 11,234,131 
1892 23,937,392 20,115,467 14,370,803 
1893 24,138,576 20,214,361 12,707,423 
1894 24,358,717 20,316,605 12,870,191 
1895 24,566,945 20,266,061 12,953,203 
1896 24,712,939 20,212,812 13,260,052 
1897 24,853,074 20,240,735 13,150,749 645,281 














As already pointed out, the land held under conditional lease is 
virtually alienated, seeing that the holder has the right of converting 
his lease into a freehold at any time during its currency. 


Errects or Lanp LEGISLATION. 


The lands specially referred to in the following examination are those 
included in rural holdings over | acre in extent, from which the agricul- 
tural and pastoral production of the country is obtained, municipal 
areas being dealt with separately as regards extent and revenue in 
another part of this volume. In the preceding pages an account has 
been given of the old methods of land alienation, and of the various 
Acts of Parliament which now regulate the division of the public estate 
among the settlers: the object of the examination which follows is to 
show what have been the effects of past and present legislation upon the 
settlement of the territory. 

When the agitation which culminated in the framing of the Crown 
Lands Act of 1861 was in progress, it was contended that the Orders- 
in-Council then in force favoured the occupation of the country lands 
by the wealthier classes, and the principles of free selection before 
survey and of deferred payments were introduced in the new legisla- 
tion with the object of facilitating the settlement of an agricultural 
population side by side with the great pastoral tenants of the Crown. 
The statistical records for the year 1861 show that at the close of that 
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year, and just before the new legislation had come into force, there 
were already 21,175 holders of rural lands, of whom 17,654 were located 
in the old settled districts, comprising twenty counties, grouped around 
three principal centres—the metropolis and the county of Cumberland, 
the Hunter River Valley, and that portion of the central tableland of 
which Goulburn, Bathurst, and Mudgee were the first towns ; while the 
remaining 3,521 settlers were scattered over the pastoral districts. The 
figures showing the area held by these settlers do not discriminate 
between the land alienated and that occupied under lease from the 
Crown ; but they show that in the old settled districts there were 
some 254,347 acres under cultivation—or an average of 14 acres per 
holding—and 8,522,420 acres used for stock ; whilst in the pastoral 
districts 43,228 acres were cultivated, and 54,716,463 acres were: 
occupied for grazing; so that at that time 63,536,458 acres, repre- 
senting about one-third of the territory of the colony, were already in. 
the occupation of the settlers, 

In addition to the clauses inserted in the Act of 1861 in the interests 
of colonists of small means, certain provisions were retained which 
secured the interests accrued to the pastoralists under former legislation, 
of which they availed themselves to the utmost. By means of auction 
sales of country lands at the upset price of 20s. per acre, of uncon- 
ditional selections of lots not bid for at auction, of purchases made in 
virtue of improvements, and of the right of pre-emption to certain lands 
under the old Acts of Council, the accumulation of immense estates 
was greatly facilitated. The sales of lands subject to conditions of 
residence and improvements, though ostensibly made to foster the 
settlement of a numerous class of small farmers, were also availed of in 
the interests of station owners, to whom the purchases were transferred 
in great numbers immediately upon completion of the conditions of 
residence and improvements required under the Act. The evils resulting 
from the antagonistic interests of these two classes of settlers were 
partly checked by the amended law of 1884, which put a stop to the 
wholesale alienation of land by auction, unconditional selection after 
auction, and sales in virtue of pre-emptive rights. The clause relating 
to improvement purchases was also modified, and made applicable only to 
small areas in gold-fields which might be purchased by resident miners in 
virtue of certain improvements; and the area offered at auction sales. 
was restricted to a maximum of 200,000 acres yearly ; but conditional 
settlement was favoured by permitting the maximum area allowed to be 
taken up by free selectors to be considerably increased, the conditions of 
residence being increased to five years instead of three, and the fulfilment 
of the conditions of fencing and improvements rendered more stringent. 

These regulations, however, did not, in any sense, fulfil the expectation 
of the legislators in regard to settling a yeomanry upon the soil, as the 
figures relating to transfers of conditional purchases published further on 
will show that, when other means of increasing the area of individual 
estates failed, the traffic in transfers of conditionall y-purchased lands, with 
UL ' 
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increased areas, supplied the deficiency. What effect the radical changes 
introduced by the Land Act of 1895 will have remains to be seen, but there 
is little doubt that great improvement will result from the new system. 

The principal element which contril uted to the aggregation of great 
landed estates was that of auction sales of country lands, which were 
measured in vast areas upon the application of the run-holders, who 
bought them up generally at the upset price—at first a minimum of £1 
per acre, raised in 1878 to £1 5s. per acre. 

The following analysis of the different methods by which lands have 
been alienated will account for the present state of rural settlement, 
Particulars of the auction sales of country lands from the year 1862 to 
1897 inclusive are given hereunder :— 


Average Price 
per Acre, 


Lots. | Total Area. Amount realised. | 





No. £ 

1862. | 532 29,729 33,208 
1863 | 765 5,395 18,163 
1864 542 31,393 | 35,549 
1865 1,289 3,308 71,532 
1866 801 5,7 68,197 
1867 | 806 70,7 75,432 
1868 729 | 52,169 
1869 1,236 93, 96,364 
1870 | 797 Rips 54,010 
yA eel 1,034 303 50,270 
sy. | 697 7. 61,505 
is7s'-* | 2,274 74,é | 278,110 
1874 4,064 580,753 596,785 
1875 6,658 978,377 992,786 
1876 | 8,040 1,685,650 1,707,323 
1877 | 8,380 1,829,613 1,838,457 
1878 4,564 861,049 | 1,071,486 
1879 2,012 353,372 447,557 
1880 2,082 346,679 419,523 
1881 2,691 523,657 616,309 
1882 2,474 503,547 630,494 
1883 226 25,826 41,268 
1884 397 38,215 72,412 
1885 51 1,654 5,513 
1886 793 58,088 | 100,627 
1887 | 1,124 103,748 158,747 
1888 1,781 100,128 230,294 
1889 482 18,430 42,389 
1890 686 66,160 

1891 703 44,348 

1892 896 80,062 

1893 1,019 91,964 

1894 699 42,973 

1895 485 | 19,990 

1896 | 325 11,214 

1897 — | 423 21,821 
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9,244,378 10,599,244 
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These figures show that the struggle between selector and squatter 
did not begin in earnest until about the year 1873, when the effects of 
the legislation of 1861 were felt in an acute form ; but during the ten 
years that followed, this process of defence was applied in a wholesale 
manner by the pastoral tenants to save their possessions from encroach- 
ment through the operations of the selectors. The system was modified 
by the legislation of 1884, the object of auction sales of country lands 
now being to obtain revenue by the sale of select parcels of land at a 
higher average price and in much smaller average areas. Since the year 
mentioned, this system of alienation has ceased to be of use in con 
solidating large pastoral estates. 

Among other means offered for the unconditional purchase of Crown 
lands, that of selection at the upset price of lots not bid for at auction 
also disappeared with the passing of the Act of 1884. The following 
table shows the results of this system of purchase during the period 
1862 to 1883, when it was in operation :— 














Year. Lots. Mmlected «|S Year. | Lots. aarti 

| No. | acres. | No. | acres. 
1862 | 39477 | 922,347 || 1874 | 41,112 98,850 
1863 362 | 17,384 | 1875 | 1,343 101,713 
1864. | 248 | 12,388 | 1876 | 1,126 95,681 
ise | ost | 12,582 || 1877 1,364 158,844 
1966 | 332 | 16,413 | 1878 | 893 122,812 
1867 270 15,803 || 1879 | wees 
1868 | oss. | 18,589 1880 | 182 39,408 
1869 545 | 39,085 | 1881 | 1,605 | 328,203 
1870 367 | 23,375 || 1882 | 2,240 353,093 
Is7l_ | = 340 | «= 93,700 | 1888 || «209 31,381 
1872 | 929 | 83,733 | ise 

| | || Total....... 15,750 | 1,716,976 
1873 | L272) 101,587 | | | 

| | { } 





From a comparison of the above figures with those shown in the 
preceding table, it will be seen that during the years 1881 and 1882 this 
form of unconditional purchase was largely availed of to supplement the 
direct purchases at auction. 
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The lands claimed in virtue of a pre-emptive right, a form of aliena- 
tion which was also abolished by the Crown Lands Act of 1884, 
added the following quota to the areas bought im the interests of the 
pastoralists :— 





Year. | Lots. Total Area sold. fear. | " Total Area sold. 





No. 
1862 117 
1863 Zaz | 

1864 47 | 3,12 | 189,664 

1865 75 23,45¢ | é 81,193 
1866 76 25, | 5 4,063 
1867 | 78 30,0! | 5 6,033 
1868 139 | 52,26 | 6,912 
1869 18 | HT 5 7,461 
1870 9 | 7 } 29 | 5,183 
1871 21 | 36 | 23 2,338 
1872 | 9 379 | eae ea 
1873 | é |} 2114 | 560,825 














An examination ofthe figures in the tables just given shows that 
during the ten years from 1873 to 1882 the area alienated principally 
with the object of consolidating pastoral properties, and of securing 
them against the operations of conditional purchasers, amounted to 
11,189,082 acres, made up as follows :— 





Unconditionally | Improved Lots 
sold by lsold to Owners of 
Selection. | Improvements. | 


By Auction Sales 


Sold by 
(Country Lots.) 


Year. Pre-emption. 





acres. | acres, | acres, | res, | acres. 
1873 | 274,581 101,587 10,587 | | 388,243 
1874 | 580,753 98,850 20,546 | 700,149 
1875 978,377 101,718 49,852 | | 1,129,947 
1876 | 1,685,650 95,681 86,099 | 189,664 2,057,094 
1877 1,829,613 | 158,844 159,848 81,193 2,229,498 
1878 | 861,049 224,841 4,063 | 1,212,765 
1879 | 353,372 121,062 6,033 | 480,467 
1880 346,679 39,408 237,646 6,912 630,645 
1881 | 523,657 | 328,203 | 474,099 7,461 | 1,333,420 
1882 503,547 353,093 | 165,031 5,183 | 1,026,854 








Total...| 7,937,278 | 1,400,196 | 1,549,611 | 301,997 | 11,189,082 





The consolidation of pastoral estates did not suffer a serious check 
when the clauses of the Act of 1861, above cited, ceased to operate, as 
the transfer of conditional purchases supplied fresh means by the gradual 
absorption of a very large number of selections, principally in the Central 
and Western Divisions. 
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A comparison of the areas dealt with in the following table shows how 
fast the original conditional purchasers of Crown lands are dispossessing 
themselves of their holdings, whilst the area selected does not exhibit a 
tendency to increase at anything like the same rate. An examination of 
the table reveals the fact that since 1882 there have been 32,037,666 
acres of conditional purchases transferred, as against 15,343,707 acres 
applied for—a difference of 16,693,959 acres, which have to a very large 
extent gone to increase the large estates, distinctly to the detriment of 
healthy settlement. 

















Selections. Transfers. 
Year. aaa = Fe 
Number, Acreage. Number. Acreage, 
1882 | 14,607 2,392,220 | 8,665 | 2,134,319 
1883 | 10,725 1,621,948 | 6,213 | 1,508,583 
1884 j 10,657 1,453,937 | 6,017 | 1,525,456 
1885 | 5,372 1,114,871 | 9,079 | 2,286,730 
1886 | 6,061 954,560 } 7,154 | 1,861,877 
1887 | 4,478 723,151 7,440 2,159,429 
1888 | 5,364 862,716 | 10,469 3,096,051 
1889 | 4,686 740,964 j 10,741 2,32’ 2, 
1890 { 8,526 1,713,577 | 13,492 1,863,508 
1891 | 6,149 1,306,534 | 16,727 2,333.808 
1892 | 4,396 | 816,399 14,017 2,060,130 
1893 3,393 533,805 | 12,581 1,825,097 
1894 | 2,617 414,355 | 11,235 1,617,263 
1895 | 1,751 253,431 | 11,517 1,785,011 
1896 | 1,279 199,450 | 11,264 1,777,783 
1897 | 1,306 241,789 11,896 1,875,059 
Total svsseccwes 91,367 15,343,707 | 168,507 32,037, 666 
| 





It must be remembered, however, that a proportion of these transfers 
was made by way of mortgage,and therefore it is not possible to ascertain 
the area absolutely transferred by the original selectors. But if to the 
area parted with by its owners since 1882 be added the extent of land 
transferred during the previous twenty years, the fact that 20,575,336 
acres out of the total area alienated are now contained in 674 holdings, 
giving to each one an average domain of 30,527 acres, is easily accounted 
for. The number of holdings, however, does not represent the number 
of owners interested, as in not a few cases these large estates are held 
in partnership by three or four persons, or by companies and financial 
corporations. 
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RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


XCLUDING land held by the tenants of the Crown, there were in 
New South Wales, at the end of March, 1898, 65,298 holdings of 

1 acre and upwards in extent. Twenty years previously such holdings 
numbered 37,887. The number increased during the period by over 72 
per cent., while the area comprised in the holdings advanced from 
21,471,596 acres to 43,518,921 acres, the increase representing 102 per 
cent. The average area of alienated holdings gradually rose from 567 
acres in 1879 to 770 acres in 1883; between 1884 and 1892 this 
average increased very little; while in 1893 the figures took a down- 
ward movement, falling to 666 acres in 1898—the lowest average since 
1881. ‘This decline in the average area is due to the increase in the 
number of small holdings, the advance in this respect having been 
pronounced since 1872. ‘The following table gives the annual average 
for the last twenty years :— 

















Year ended Average size of || Yearended | Average size of 
31 March. Holding. | 31 March. Holding. 
ee SSS 
acres. acres, 
1879 | 567 1889 795 
1880 | 569 1890 787 
1881 | 691 1891 780 
1882 | 753 1892 784 
1883 770 193 750 
1884 770 1894 | 748 
1885 762 1895 | 707 
1886 778 1896 699 
1887 780 1897 | 688 
1888 778 \| 1898 | 666 


\l 





The increase shown between the first and last years of the above 
series is 99 acres, so that the average extent of holdings is over 17 per 
cent. larger than in 1879. For the first ten years of the period the 
increase was over 40 per cent. This was attributable mainly to the 
large area transferred to the larger estates by private purchase, and 
to the acquisitions by auction sale and improvement purchase, the 
influence of which has not been so marked since 1884. 
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Comparing the existing rural holdings of various sizes with those 
of the year 1880, it will be found that estates under 16 acres in extent 
have increased 205 per cent., while those from 16 to 200 acres in extent 
have advanced only 33 per cent. Between 201 and 400 acres in area 
the number of holdings shows an increase of 40 per cent.; those from 
401 to 1,000 acres in area increased 53 per cent. ; from 1,001 to 2,000 
acres, 117 per cent. ; from 2,001 to 10,000 acres, 124 per cent. ; while 
in the largest class of holdings, those from 10,001 acres upwards, the 
increase in number has been 106 per cent. during the eighteen years. 
The subjoined table shows the number of holdings in different classes at 
various terms of the period named :— 





Year ended 31st March. 








Area. 

















1880. 1885. 1890. 1895. 1898. 

Under 16:acres’....ccc.s... 4,974 5,409 7,290 | 12,301 15,179 
16 to 200 acres ... 21,302 20,998 22,048 | 25,707 28,404 
201 to 400 acres 6,199 6,368 6,774 | 8,299 8,679 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 4,964 6,497 6,849 7,569 7,623 
1,001 to 2,000 acres ...... 1,212 1,886 2,191 | 2,475 2,631 
2,001 to 10,000 acres ...| 940 1,413 3,910 | 2,013 2,108 
10,001 and upwards ...... 327 513 658 | 656 | 674 

Motalencrnn eee 39,918 | 43,079 | 49,720 | 59,020 | 65,298 


= : — I — 





The holdings under 16 acres in extent are, generally speaking, in the 
vicinity of towns, and consist mainly of gardens or orchards, and the 
increase of 205 per cent. is what would naturally be expected from 
the growing demand for their produce by a large urban population. 
The least satisfactory feature in the table is the fact that the number 
of holdings of moderate size does not greatly increase. In 1880 the 
holdings having an area from 16 to 400 acres numbered 27,501, while 
in 1898 they numbered 37,083, showing an advance of only 35 per 
cent. On the other hand, the larger holdings have increased at more 
than twice that rate: in April, 1898, there were 13,036 holdings of 401 
acres and upwards in extent, compared with 7,443 in 1880, or an increase 
of 75 per cent. in number during that short period. The area of hold- 
ings, as returned by occupiers, in every fifth year since 1880, and in 
1898, is given below :— 





Total Area of Holdings. 


Year ended 31st March. 














acres. 

1880 22,721,603 
1885 32,843,317 
1890 37,497,889 
1895 41,736,073 


43,518,921 
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The area of unenclosed land in 1879 amounted to between one-fourth 
and one-fifth of the total extent of the holdings; but in the beginning 
of 1898 the proportion had fallen to nearly one-twenty-sixth, the area 
unenclosed at that period being only 1,702,903 acres out of a total of 
43,518,921 acres occupied. This result is due partly to the operation 
of legislation, and partly to the saving of labour which fencing enables 
occupiers to effect. 


METROPOLITAN District. 


For the purpose of an examination of the statistics showing the 
present state of the settlement of alienated land in New South 
Wales, it will be better to extend the inquiry successively to the 
various parts of the colony, as far as possible, in the order in which 
they were opened up, following the march of colonisation, in each of 
the four zones of settlement into which the country may be said to be 
geographically divided, viz., the coast, the tableland, the western slope 
of the Great Dividing Range, and the western plains. Each zone, 
having its own special character, offers to the settler different natural 
resources according to its climatic conditions. Proceeding from the 
metropolis as a centre, settlement extended first along the coast, 
then to the central and more readily accessible parts of the tableland, 
following afterwards the course of the great inland rivers towards the 
southern and western parts of the colony ; thence to the great plains of 
the west, spreading slowly across the River Darling to the confines of 
the territory. Nature assisted by legislation contributed to the shaping 
of settlement into its present form—the natural course of events, how- 
ever, being at times interrupted by sudden rushes of population to 
points scattered over the surface of the country, even to its remotest 
extremities. 

That part of the county of Cumberland which embraces the area 
of the metropolis and its suburbs is outside the limits of this examina- 
tion, as it is not intended to inquire into the present condition of urban 
settlement ; but it may be stated, nevertheless, that as regards the 
subdivision and the distribution of landed property in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney there is now little difference between this and 
much older communities. The figures given below refer only to rural 
settlement in the remaining portion of this county, where the first 
attempts te colonize were made. It will be seen from the table, in 
which these holdings are distributed into series of various areas, that 
there. are five distinct classes of holders of alienated land, viz. :— 
{1) Persons who occupy their own freeholds ; (2) persons occupying 
holdings which they rent from the freeholders ; (3) owners of land who 
rent from other private owners lands which they work in addition 
to their own freeholds ; (4) persons who, in addition to their free- 
hold, rent from the Crown areas which are generally devoted to the 
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depasturing of stock ; and (5) persons who, in addition to working their 
freehold, are both Crown and private tenants :— 


Occupiers of— Area alienated. 


Police Districts 
of the 
County of Cumberland. 





Private Rented. 
Private Rented. 


Freehold. 


Total. 





| No. No. | No. | No. 











{ 
| No. | No. acres. | acres. | acres. 
Metropolitan ..........c0cs0+ |1,780 1,257 75 ae | 7” |3,062 14,218 | 48,662 
RydG\ ase osestrisveseaacieie | 907 | 150) 58 | }1,115 | 2,688 
Parramatta 201 59 1 11,353 18,688 
Livespool) is 6..5 00 .sstenenens 290 51 | 111 40,189 | 
Camden (part of) 87 20) .. rose | 22d | 
Campbelltown 124 33 at 1 | 373 | 
Wollongong (part af) 25 9 |} 86 | 
Windsor (partof)........+44- | 5% 200 62 al Wena ce | jetsde!) 70,157 
Penrith (part of) .. 256 | 103 1,052 125,593 
| _ | 
DORAL (isis Biieetse cara }2,540 | 475 5 1 |9,092 





Thus, j in this part of New South Wales, outside towns and purely 
suburban areas, 493,067 acres are alienated in holdings over 1 acre in 
extent. Of this area, 287,209 acres, or 58-25 per cent., are in the 
occupancy of the owners of the land; whilst 205,858 acres, or 41:75 
per cent., are leased to tenant occupiers. There are 6,071 persons 
occupying their own freeholds, 2,540 tenants of private land, 475 
persons who both own and rent from private persons portions of their 
holdings, and five owners of freehold with Crown lands attached. The 
area of alienated land enclosed in this district is 420,314 acres: and 
unenclosed, 72,753 acres. The area in cultivation is 47,449 acres. 
Persons working their own land cultivate 34,464 acres; and occupiers 
of private rented land, 12,985 acres. 

From the number of rural landholders in the district it is clearly 
seen that the average area held by each cannot be very large. In the 
Police District of Camden it reaches 265 acres: ; in Campl selltown Police 
District, 134 acres; in Wollongong, 131; and in Penrith, 118 acres. 
In Windsor and in Liverpool the average is 85 and 65 respectively; 
in Parramatta, 41 ; while for Ryde it is only 25, and for the Metro- 
politan Police District only 16. ‘The aver: age area for the whole division 
i: 54 acres per holding. 
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The holdings in this division may be classified as follows :— 
c=) J 





Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 





| 
Alienated Proportion | 
Holdings. to | 
Total. Total Area | Total. to Area of 
alienated | Holdings. 


| Proportion 


Size of Holdings. 


in District. 





No. acres, | per cent. | acres, | per cent. 
1 to 30 acres 6,842 54,742 1110 =| 17,819 | 31°64 
31 to 400 acres 2,062 | 196,366 39°83 | =. 26,254 | 13°37 
401 to 1,000 acres 122 |. 78,155 15°85 | 2,162 | 2°76 
1,001 acres and upwards 66 163,804 33°22 | 1,714 | 1-04 





9,092 | 493,067 | 10000 | 47,449 | 9-62 








There are 38 lessees of Crown lands occupying an area of 25,227 acres, 
987 acres being held under conditional lease, ‘and 24,240 acres under 
other forms of tenure. The area enclosed is 5,075 5 acres, and unenclosed 
20,152 acres; and there are in cultivation 990 acres, principally as 
market gardens. The value of improvements on Crown lands in this 
district is returned at £5,490. The total area of alienated land and 
Crown lands occupied is 518,294 acres. Deducting the area cultivated— 
48,439 acres—it will be seen that the area used for grazing, dairying, 
and other purposes is 469,855 acres. 

The total area of the district is 1,006,720 acres. The figures regarding 
alienation given above do not include holdings under | acre, and as 
this division includes the metropolitan district, an addition of rather 
more than 200,000 acres must be made to the alienated area on this 
account, thus bringing the area up to 718,000 acres, so that the actual 
area of Crown lands unoccupied is not more than 288,000 acres, 
including much that is of no practical use. 


Hunter AND HawkEssurY VALLEYS. 


From the county of Cumberland colonisation advanced westward, and 
the alluvial lands of the Hawkesbury and Nepean valleys were rapidly 
occupied and covered with prosperous farms. The progress of settle- 
ment was then deflected to the northward by the high range of abrupt 
mountains in the west which was so long a barrier to the advance of the 
settler in that direction. The lower portion of the valley of the river 
Hunter, abounding with natural resources, mineral as well as agricultural, 
soon attracted colonists, and at the present time more population is con- 
centrated in this district than in any other part of New South Wales 
outside the metropolitan area. The following table indicates the 
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actual state of rural settlement in the district comprising the Hunter 
and Hawkesbury Valleys :— 


Occupiers of — Area alienated. 











Counties. Private | 


Rented. Total. 


|'Total | Freehold. 





acres. 















Durham ........ 672 839,476 
Hunter 2.5... 141 180 | 134,057 
Northumberland | 1,670 | 1,115 | 249 42 2 10 595 | 549,839 
COOKS wereietsncs 921 189 | 102 51 | 16 144,405 | 35,944 180,349 

Totalijsicee 3,404 | 2,000 | 514| 306; 15 57 | 6,386 | 1,247,509 | 456,212 | 1,703,721 





This division contains a total area of 5,310,080 acres, of which 
1,703,721 acres, or 32-08 per cent., are alienated among 6,386 land- 
holders, so that the average area of holdings in this part of the 
colony is 267 acres. Of the area thus alienated, 1,247,509 acres, or 
73:22 per cent., are in the occupancy of the owners of the land ; and 
456,212 acres, or 26°78 per cent., are occupied by private tenants. In the 
farming counties of Durham and Northumberland the proportion of land 
held by freeholders is considerable, amounting respectively to 74°33 and 
66°79 per cent. of the total area alienated in the counties, and together 
to 58 per cent. of the total area alienated in the whole division. It 
will be seen on reference to the table that the proportion of land held 
by tenant occupiers is small compared with the total alienated area, only 
26°78 per cent. being leasehold, of which 12°65 and 10-72 per cent. are 
in Durham and Northumberland respectively, while the rented portions 
of Hunter and Cook together only amount to 3-41 per cent. 

The total number of occupiers is returned at 6,386 for the whole 
district. Of these, 3,404 occupy their own freehoids ; 2,090 are private 
tenants ; 514 rent various private areas in addition to their own land ; 
306 occupy, together with their freeholds, a certain area of Crown lands 
on lease; 15 occupy holdings a portion of which consists of private 
rented land and the other portion of Crown land ; and 57 stand in the 
position of being the possessors of freehold, with both private rented 
land and Crown lands attached. As before stated, the average area of 
holdings in this district is 267 acres, with a minimum of 140 acres in 
the county of Cook, and a maximum of 513 acres in that of Hunter. 
Durham comes next with 478 acres per holding ; and the area is much 
lower in Northumberland, which has an average of 178 acres per holding. 
The area of alienated land enclosed is 1,540,971 acres ; and unenclosed, 
162,750 acres. There are 71,015 acres in cultivation—40,072 acres of 
land occupied by the owners, and 30,943 acres of private rented land. 
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The classification of the holdings in this division will be found below. 
The average area of the large estates in the last series is 22,303 acres -— 

















Area of Holdings. | Area in Cultivation. 
PA ; Aliensted “=n = Ulgeeanee— ps 

Size of Holdings. Holdines | E orate to} Proportion 

Total. : Wie o nel | Total. to Area of 

S District _ Holdings. 

| No. acres. per cent. acres, per cent. 
1 to 30 acres 6....5:.0.0006 2,304 25,111 1°47 10,630 42°33 
31 to 400 acres ........... | 3,378 402,437 | 23°62 | 46,929 11°66 
401 to 1,000 acres .........| 426 267,482 157 | 7,239 2°71 
1,001 to 10,000 acres .. | 265 718,754 42°19 5,674 0°79 
10,001 acres and upwards| 13 289,937 17°02 543 0-19 
Total | 6,386 | 1,703,721 100°00 =f 71,015 4°16 








The area of Crown lands occupied in this district is 294,284 acres, 
held by 432 lessees, 378 of whom have also alienated land. Of this 
area, 120,571 acres are held under conditional lease, and 173,713 acres 
under other forms of lease. The area enclosed is 194,430 acres ; and 
unenclosed, 99,854 acres. Only 292 acres of Crown lands are cultivated, 
chiefly in the county of Cook. The value of improvements is returned 
at £61,290, or an average of about 4s. 2d. per acre occupied. 

The area of alienated land in holdings over 1 acre’in extent and of 
Crown lands in occupation is 1,998,005 acres ; and deducting from this 
the area cultivated—71,307 acres—there remains an area of 1,926,698 
acres used for grazing and dairying. The total area of the district 
embraced in this division being 5,310,080 acres, there remain unalienated 
and unoccupied about 3,278,000 acres of Crown lands, making allowance 
for small holdings under 1 acre not included in the figures given above. 


Sourn Coast District. 


In the earlier portion of the present century colonisation took a 
southerly direction from the metropolis, and settlement extended rapidly 
along the lower valleys of the rivers of the South Coast, where the best 
lands were alienated in grants of large areas to a few families. Later 
on, however, the nature of the country and a more intelligent apprehen- 
sion of the principles which should guide colonisation brought about the 
subdivision of these large estates into numerous and comparatively 
small holdings, which are at present cultivated by a fairly prosperous 
tenantry. This is especially the case in the county of Camden. The 
average area of estates in Auckland and Dampier, owing to their distance 
from the metropolis, and perhaps also to the mountainous character of a 
considerable portion of the land within their boundaries, reaches 380 and 
325 acres respectively ; but as the metropolis is approached the average 
area of the holdings decreases to 236 acres in St. Vincent and 165 acres 
in Camden, the average for the whole district being 223 acres per holding. 
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In the South Coast district alienated rural lands are occupied in the 
manner illustrated in the following table :-— 





Occupiers of— Area Alienated. 





Counties. 


p Private 
Freeholc | al. 
Freehold.! Rented, | Total 





Private Rented with 
Crown lands attached. 


Private Rented. 


Freehold. 





i i S acres. 
Camden 8 § $ 76 Bm: 3 3g 2) 2 5 637,762 
St. Vincent .... 3 § 33 2 35 | 1,2 222,449 99,é 321,989 
Dampier +....... 370 ; 32 t 5 | 5 | 36,605 193,789 
Auckland | 547 33 | 70 0 917 | 2x 57,¢ 348,622 





345 | 28 0 | 6,735 | 1,067,027 | 435,135 | 1,502,162 





The area of alienated land is shown to be 1,502,162 acres, or 28-85 
per cent. of the total area—5,205,120 acres—of this portion of the 
colony; the extent of land occupied by the proprietors themselves 
being 1,067,027 acres, or 71:03 per cent. ; and of that leased to tenant 
occupiers, 435,135 acres, or 28-97 per cent. of the area alienated. There 
are altogether in these counties 3,442 occupiers of their own freeholds, 
2,148 tenants of private rented lands, 707 persons occupying both their 
own and leased private lands, 345 occupiers of freehold with Crown 
lands attached, 23 persons occupying private rented lands with Crown 
lands attached, and 70 persons whose holdings are partly their own, 
partly leased from private owners, and partly belonging to the Crown— 
a total of 6,735 occupiers. The area of alienated land enclosed is 
1,360,912 acres, leaving 141,250 acres unenclosed. The area in cultiva- 
tion is 52,536 acres, of which 31,745 acres represent land occupied by 
the owners, and 20,791 acres land held under private tenancy. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as under. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 14,372 acres :— 





Area of Holdings. Area under Cultivation. 
| 





Size of Holdings. | Holdings. | 


Total. 
| 


| Proportion 
ito Total Area} 
| _ alienated 
| in District. | 


[Proportion to 
Total. | Area of 
Holdings. 





acres. | percent. | acres. per cent, 
1 to 30 acres sole Boa 14,752 | 0°98 2,313 | 15°67 
31 to 400 acres wel Ay 602,083 40°08 35,495 5°90 
401 to 1,000 acres 2 365,993 24°36 8,784 2°40 
1,001 to 10,000 acres 205 418,733 27°88 5,513 | 1°32 
10,001 acres and upwards..| 100,601 “6: 70 431 0°42 


Total ...... See 1,502,162 | 100-00 52,536 | 3°49 
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The area of Crown lands occupied is 584,734 acres, 94,524 acres being 
held under conditional lease. The area enclosed is 126,105 acres ; and 
unenclosed, 458,629 acres. The cultivated area is 427 acres—nearly all in 
the counties of St. Vincent and Auckland. The total number of lessees is 
537, of whom 99 occupy Crown lands only; and thevalue of improvements 
on Crown lands is returned at £32,310, or an average of about 1s. 1d. per 
acre occupied. This average may seem low, but is accounted for by the 
fact that a large area is unenclosed, especially in county Auckland. 

The area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 2,086,896 
acres, and, deducting the 52,963 acres cultivated, there are 2,033,933 
acres used for grazing and dairying and other purposes. The total area 
of the counties comprising this district being 5,205,120 acres, the area 
neither alienated nor under occupation, making allowance for alienated 


holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not included above, will be 
about 2,978,000 acres. 


Norrn Coasr Disrricr. 

In the North Coast district the occupation of the country has ex- 
tended rapidly, of late years, along the banks of the fine rivers which 
empty into the Pacific Ocean. Figures regarding alienated holdings 
in this district will be found below :— 





Occupiers of — Area alienated. 





reehold, partly 


Counties. 
Private 


Freehold. Rented. 


| 
| 
| Total. 
| 


Partly Freehold and 
Private Rented with 
© | Crown lands attached. 


Freehold with Crown 


Freehold, 





Az 


acres, 
487,153 
162,074 ‘ 
149,736 | 65,045 214,779 
| 98,572 | 11,284 109,856 
| 53,919 77,096 
| 80,969 128,581 
| 
| 


Rous 
Richmond . | 
Clarence... | 
Fitzroy ... | f | 
Raleigh ........ 376 39 | 33 | 
| 


Dudley ....5.2. 246 
Macquarie . oe 880 
Gloucester 719 


WOM ART 


_ 


1,629 


218,186 7 312,693 
1,309 26 32,42 


659,664 








| 4,991 7| 562 | 69| 74 | 9,183 | 1,647,885 | 614,918 | 2,262,753 


Of all the districts of New South Wales, the North Coast counties 
exhibit the best and most satisfactory results as regards settlement. 
Nowhere has the great object of the Act of 1861—to place an indus- 
trious farming population on the soil—been better fulfilled. The 
total number of land-holders is 9,183, of whom only 2,870 are private 
tenants, and 69 rent Crown lands in addition to lands owned by private 
persons ; while 4,991 occupy their own freeholds, 617 work both their 
own land and additional areas rented from private owners, 562 occupy 
areas of Crown lands together with their freeholds; and 74 add to their 
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own lands areas leased from private persons and also from the State. 
The total area alienated in this rich part of the colony amounts to 
2,262,753 acres, or only 25-38 per cent. of the total extent of the 
district, which covers 8 ,913,640 acres ; and the av erage area of holdings 
is 246 acres, ranging from 124 acres in Raleigh to 363 acresin Ric :hmond 
and 504 in G loucester. The proportion of leasehold lands to the area 
alienated is comparatively small, there being only 614,918 acres so held, 
or 27:17 per cent. of the total alienated area; whilst 1,647,835 acres, 
or 72°83 per cent., are in the occupancy of the owners of the land them- 
selves. In the counties of Richmond and Fitzroy the area leased by 
private persons forms only 13-79 and 10-27 per cent. respectively of the 
area alienated ; and the maximum is reached in Gloucester, where 39°78 
per cent. of the settled rural land is ocewpied by tenants. The area 
enclosed is 1,519,755 acres, or about 67°16 per cent. of the total ; and 
the area unenclosed is 742,998 acres. The extent of land in cultiva- 
tion is 141,576 acres, of which 82,594 acres are cultivated by the 
owners, and 58,982 acres by private tenants. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as under. The average 
area of large estates of over 10, 000 acres in extent is 28 ,807 acres :— 


| 


Size of Holdings. Alienated | Proportion 


. Proportion 
Holdings. to Total Area’ 
| Total alienatedan Total. to Area of 


District. Ee 


Ne of Holdings. | Area i in Cultiv ation. 








No. acres. | per cent. 


acres. per cent, 
1 to 30 acres 1,514 17,064 | O75 


7,784 | 45°62 


401 to 1,000 acres . : 600 370,785 16°39 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ... 195 431,627 | 19°08 
10, 001 acres and upwards 21 604,955 | 26°73 


13,321 3°59 
5,038 | 1°17 
398 0-06 


| 
| 
| 
31 to 400 acres ..... » 6,853 838,322 37°05 | 115,085 13°72 
| 
| 





9,183 2,262,753 | 100-00 | 141,576 6°25 


The area of Crown lands occupied is 2,066,564 acres, held by lessees 
to the number of 837, of whom 705 occupy Crown lands in conjunction 
with alienated holdings, and 132 occupy Crown lands only. The area 
under conditional lease is 189,286 acres; and under all other forms of 
lease, 1,877,278«acres. The extent of Crown lands enclosed is 424,192 
acres ; and unenclosed, 1,642,372 acres. The area cultivated is 1,820 
acres ; and the value of improvements is returned as £79,946, or about 
9d. per acre occupied, this small average being accounted for by the 
fact that so large an area remains unenclosed. 

The area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 4,329,317 
acres, and deducting from this the area cultivated—143,396 acres— 
there remains an area of 4,185,921 acres used for grazing and dairying 
and other purposes. The total area of the division being 8,913,640 
acres, the area unalienated and unoccupied, making allowance for alien- 
ated holdings under 1 acre, which are not included above, will be about 
4,426,000 acres, a large portion of which is, however, unfit for settlement. 
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From the foregoing a fairly clear idea may be obtained of the present 
state of rural settlement in the valleys of the coastal rivers, and in the 
country extending from the sea to the first slopes of the Great Dividing 
Range. Geographical features and climate are the main elements in 
determining the occupation of the soil, irrespective of administrative 
boundaries. In this part of the colony the settlement of the public 
lands has proceeded in a way very different from that of the tableland, 
which extends from north to south, and divides the rich agricultural 
valleys of the coastal rivers and their broken mountainous watershed 
from the immense plains of the western district. 


CenTRAL TABLELAND, 

After the difficulties between the coast and the interior had been 
overcome, the pioneers of colonisation penetrated to the central table- 
land, thence extending to the south and the north, and afterwards 
gradually spreading over the whole of the great western interior. At 
first they followed the course of the great rivers, and occupied, little 
by little, all the available land, until at the present time only very 
inferior country remains untenanted. 

The central tableland, comprising the counties grouped around the 
cities of Bathurst, Orange, and Mudgee, was the first settled, and the 
occupation of the alienated lands at the present time is illustrated by 
the figures given in the following table : 





Occupiers of— | Area alienated, 





Counties, 


Freehold. 
Private Rented, 
Partly Freehold and 
partly Private Rented. 
Freehold with Crown | 
lands attached 
| Freehold. 
Private Rented. 














Brisbane | ;} ls 
Phillip.. O| 141 
Bligh .. ne 25 20 
Lincoln .. a<| ROE 68 | 
Gordon 5 38 
Wellington .... 5965 209 
Roxburgh 2) 166 
Ashburnham. ... 5! 128 
Bathurst 7 634 
99 





846,437 

3 300,210 

55,360 | 506,095 

21,219 | 287,088 

15,006 | 354,092 

331,222 | 37,963 | 369,185 
202,187 | 104,565 | 306,752 
609,131 | 32,818 | 641,949 
617,762 789,459 
173,207 218,011 


| No, ¥ 7 5 . 10. 28. | acres. 
219 | 786,858 | 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
} 
i} 


9 D1 CO Go “Te Oo Co bo Oo 


244 | 8,920 | 3,992,650 | 576,578 | 4,569,298 











From the foregoing table it will be seen that the number of holders 
of rural lands in this part of the colony is 8,920, of whom 4,383 oceupy 
their own freeholds ; 1,616 are private tenants; 502 lease lands from 
private owners in addition to their own freeholds ; 2,098 persons occupy 
areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in addition to their 
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own freeholds ; 77 rent both private and Crown lands ; and 244 are tenants 
both of private parties and the Crown, as well as possessing land of their 
own. The area alienated is 4,569,228 acres, representing 39-22 per cent. 
of the whole area of the district, which is computed at 11,649,280 acres. 
The proportion of land occupied by the landowners themselves is 87:38 
per cent., or 3,992,650 acres ; whilst 576,578 acres are leased to tenant 
occupiers. In the county of Roxburgh the proportion of land leased 
is considerable, 104,565 acres out of 306,752 acres alienated in this 
county, or 34:09 per cent., being held by tenants ; and in Westmoreland 
and Bathurst, 44,804 acres and 171,697 acres respectively, or 20°55 
and 21°75 per cent., are held in the same manner. The proportion in 
the remaining counties gradually diminishes from 10-94 per cent. ip 
Bligh and 10-28 per cent. in Wellington to 7-03 per cent. in Brisbane 
and 4-24 per cent. in Gordon, where the country is less thickly settled, 
and is occupied principally for grazing purposes. On the central tableland 
are situated some of the finest freehold estates in New South Wales, the 
land having remained in the hands of the original grantees or their 
descendants, who consolidated their holdings by taking advantage on a 
large scale of the auction sale and improvement clauses of the Land 
Act of 1861. 

The average area of holdings in this division is 512 acres, ranging 
from a maximum of 1,119 acres in Bligh, and 940 acres in Brisbane, 
owing to the cause just mentioned, to a minimum of 338 acres in 
Westmoreland, and 317 acres in Wellington. The total area of alienated 
land enclosed is 4,507,209 acres, or 98-62 per cent., the area unenclosed 
being only 62,019 acres. The area cultivated is 317,395 acres—235,076 
acres being land worked by the owners, and 82,319 acres by tenants. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as under. — The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 22,884 acres :— 








| Area, of Holdings. | Area in Cultivation. 


45, ‘we Alienated Proportion | 

Size of Holdings. Holdings. to Total | Proportion 
Area Total. to Area 

alienated in | of Holdings. 

District. 


J } 3 





._ | acres. | per cent. acres, per cent. 
1 to 30 acres 7 | 14,232 0°31 5,552 39°01 
31 to 400 acres ............ 5,2 | 853,979 18°69 158,850 18°60 
401 to 1,000 acres. ..... | | 741,258 16°22 82,056 11:07 
1001 to 10,000 acres...... | 1,472,281 | 32°22 60,549 4:07 
10,001 acres and upwards| | 1,487,478 32°56 10,388 0°69 











Total | 8,920 | 4,569,228 | 10000 | 317,395 6-94 
! | 





The area of Crown lands occupied on the central tableland is 3,969,443 
acres, of which 1,404,449 acres are held under conditional lease, and 
9,611 acres under settlement lease. There are 3,538,534 acres enclosed, 


U 
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and 430,909 acres unenclosed. The number of lessees is 2,675, of whom 
2,419 occupy Crown lands in addition to alienated holdings, and 256 
occupy Crown lands only. The area cultivated is 5,112 acres, and the 
value of improvements is returned at £516,006—an average of about 
2s. Td. per acre occupied. 

The area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 8,538,671 
acres ; and deducting from this the area in cultivation—322,507 acres— 
there remain 8,216,164 acres used for grazing and dairying and other 
purposes. The total area of the counties comprised in the district 
being 11,649,280 acres, the area neither alienated nor occupied, allowing 
for alienated holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not included 
in the foregoing figures, will be about 2,950,000 acres. 


SourTHERN TABLELAND. 

The conditions of settlement in the southern tableland do not greatly 
differ from those which obtain in the central district, the principal 
feature being the greater proportion of holdings occupied by their pro- 
prietors. The following table illustrates the state of settlement in the 
various counties which comprise this portion of the colony :— 


















































Occupiers of— Area Alienated. 
«Counties. ie =z 3 
| 2 S 2 

d ro 3 af a | 

J 2 b| 

: 2 m : 2 Bet 

Bulle 3 3 £ z 

x = iS) = z S 

= | Ae sal & = is) 

| No. No. No. No. | acres. | acres. | acres. 
Forbes ........ ' 302 81} 2| 490} 407,014 | 23,317 | 480,331 
Monteagle 198 56 15 816 513,363 17,630 | 530,993 
Harden 617 113 10 911 2 | 60,028 840,530 
King 614 115 32 | 1,064 7 5 )2| 610,469 
Georgiana 246 89 52 662 2 75,646 348,578 
Argyle.... 600 281 54 | 1,277 | 170,631 633,637 
Murray .. 441 149 51 934 | 134,449 891,782 
Cowley 28 6 8 110 23,195 | 127,477 
Buccleuch ee 108 100 6 311 187,178 | 9,712 196,890 
Clarendon .. f 146 5 605 574,408 | 58,834 633,242 
Wynyard 189 21 944 564,902 | 53,569 | 618,471 
Goulburn .. 60 10 498 509,009 | 49,200 558,209 
Selwyn 11 10} 210+ 196,732) 11,649 | 208,381 
Wallace .. B4 16 424 405,747 | 16,609 422,356 
3eresford 52 14 408 399,487 | 11,745 | 411,232 
Wellesley 60 | 13 512 482,656 29,621 512,277 
TOR co aoe 5,420 | 1,492 319 |10,i76 | 7,169,118 | 805,737 | 7,974,855 
| | | 





Thus the land alienated in this part of the colony comprises 7,974,855 
acres, or 47°60 per cent. of the whole of its area, which contains 
16,755,200 acres. Of this extent of land, only 805,737 acres, or 10-10 
per cent. of the settled lands, are held in tenancy ; whilst 7,169,118 
acres, or 89°90 per cent., are occupied by the landowners themselves. 
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The percentage of land held in tenancy is greatest in the counties of 
Argyle and Georgiana, where it is 26-94 and 21:70 respectively. There 
are 18-20 per cent. in Cowley county, 15-07 in Murray, 9-81 in 
King, 9-29 in Clarendon, 8-81 in Goulburn, and 8°66 in Wynyard. In 
the other counties the proportion dwindles from 7°14 per cent. in Harden 
to a minimum of 2°86 per cent. in the southern county of Beresford. 

In the whole of this district the total number of occupiers is 10,176, of 
whom 5,420 occupy their own freeholds ; 1,492 are private tenants; 665 
occupy both descriptions of alienated lands; 2,212 occupy areas of Crown 
lands in addition to their freeholds ; 68 occupy private rented lands 
with Crown lands attached ; and 319 persons who possess freeholds 
also rent land from private owners and from the Crown. The 
conditions of settlement in which pastoral occupation is the leading 
feature must necessarily greatly affect the average extent of rural 
holdings, and in this division it will be found to attain fairly high 
proportions, 783 acres being the average throughout, with a maximum 
of 1,158 acres in Cowley, and a minimum of 496 acres in Argyle. 
The area of alienated land enclosed is 7,880,235 acres; and unenclosed, 
94,620 acres. The total extent in cultivation is 333,766 acres, viz., 
268,198 acres worked by owners, and 65,568 acres by tenants. This 
is small in proportion to the area of the district ; but it is on the large 
estates of the southern tableland that there has been the most notable 
increase in cultivation. The area cultivated on estates over 10,000 
acres in extent, viz., 38,265 acres, is 231 per cent higher than that of 
six years ago, when it stood at 11,542 acres. The advance has taken 
place in every county in the district, but the county of Monteagle 
shows an increase in the area cultivated on these large holdings from 
1,011 acres in the year 1892-3 to 3,866 acres in 1893-4, 11,059 acres 
in 1894-5, 11,616 acres in 1895-6, and 17,655 acres in 1896-7. The 
area was, however, reduced to 15,358 acres in 1897-8. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 21,280 acres. The 
holdings in this division may be classified as under :— 


Area of Holdings. | Area in Cultivation. 
i : | Alienated | Proportion | | : 
Size of Holdings. prot | | Proportion 

Holdings. Total. to Total Area Total. 


i i to Area 
gra es |of Holdings. 





No. acres, | percent. | acres. | per cent. 

1 to 30 acres 2,015 16,959 O21 | 5,400 | 31°84 
31 to 400 acres . 5,327 | 864,656 | 10°84 | 102796 | 11-89 
401 to 1,000 acres 1,509 974,088 1221 | 81,880 | 8-41 
| 3°23 
| 


1,001 to 10,000 acres ... 1,191 | 3,267,646 40°98 105,425 
1°34 





10,001 acres and upwards 134 | 2,851,506 | 35°76 38,265 


10,176 | 7,974,855 | 100°00 | 333,766 4:18 





The area of Crown lands occupied in the counties of the southern 
tableland is 4,651,066 acres, of which there are under conditional 
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lease 1,472,674 acres. ._ The area enclosed is 3,207,826 acres, and 
unenclosed 1,443,240 acres. The total number of lessees is 2,875, of 
whom 2,599 hold alienated lands also, and 276 occupy Crown lands only. 
The area cultivated on Crown lands is very small—only 1,340 acres. 
The value of improvements is returned at £491,009, or an average of 
about 2s. ld. per acre occupied. 

The area of alienated land and Crown land occupied is 12,625,921 
acres, and deducting the area cultivated, 335,106 acres, there remain 
12,290,815 acres devoted to grazing and dairying. The total area of 
the district is 16,755,200 acres, and making allowance for alienated 
holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not included in the foregoing, 
there are left neither alienated nor occupied about 3,955,000 acres, 
which, of course, include land that is of no practical use. 


NortHerN TABLELAND. 

In the northern tableland the disproportion between freeholders and 
tenants is strongly marked, the latter forming a very small minority 
of the occupiers of alienated lands, owing to the same causes which 
operate both in the south and in the centre of this great section of the 
colony. It is evident that the object of the Land Act of 1861 to 
create a class of independent settlers has been fairly successful, not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of actual occupiers is small com- 
pared with that of the individual selectors who, since the year 1861, 
have applied for conditional purchases. The following figures illustrate 


the state of settlement in the part of the country in question :— 





| 


Occupiers of— Area Alienated. 





with 
at- 


Counties. 


Lands 


ly Freehold and 
» Rented 


| partly Private Rented. 


| Private Rented. 





| Private Rented. 


z 
‘ 
q 





15,362 
11,619 
16,178 
26,780 | 
24,060 | 325,837 
29,069 | 487,690 
Clarke .. Fi é 6,160 163,205 
Hardinge “| 25 ‘ F 5 30,965 314,020 
Clive .. | 37 £ 544 2,311 135,245 
Hawes .. aow f 2 ne mA é ¢ 1,035 99,005 
Gresham sil | ae 3 19,476 
Gough .... ae 156 E 7 
Arawatta : | 17 | 
Drake .... F | 9 
5e 9 


Buckland 
Vernon 
Inglis .... 
Darling .. 
Sandon 


Ce eH bo bp 
whwoorunes 











642 | 247 | 1,66: 9| 101 | 5,301 | 4,031,198 | 213,126 | 
| 
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The total area alienated in this district is 4,244,324 acres, or 28-69 
per cent. of the whole extent of 14,643,200 acres. The total number 
of occupiers of rural settled lands is 5,301, of whom 2,620 live on their 
freeholds; 642 are tenants of private lands; 247 rent private lands 
in addition to possessing — shold land; 1,662 oceupy Crown lands in 
addition to their freeholds ; 29 occupy private rented lands with Crown 

lands attached; and 101 persons who possess freeholds are also tenants of 
the Crown and of private landowners. The proportion of the area 
oceupied by private tenants is 213,126 acres, or 5:02 per cent. of the 
whole extent of alienated land; whilst 94:98 per cent., representing 
£,031,198 ueres, is oceupied by the landowners themselves. The land 
is used both for agricultural and pastorai purposes, and these industries 
are generally carried on conjointly. The average area of holdings in 
the district is 800 acres, ranging from 248 acres per holding in Clive to 

82 acres in Drake. The average in the county of Buckla and is 1,546 
acres ; but in the districts surrounding the towns of Glen Innes and 
Invereil a large decrease is experienced, the average area of the hol dings 
being only 652 and 946 acres in Gough and Hardinge respectively. 
The area of alienated land enclosed is 4,066,310 acres ; and unenclosed, 
178,014 acres. There are 132,445 acres cultivated—that is, about 3:12 
per cent. of the alienated area—112,525 acres being land tilled by the 
proprietors, and 19,920 by tenants. The holdings in this division may 
be classified as under :— 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 


ize of Holdings. Proportion Proportion 


to Total Area - to 
| Alienated in Ca Area of 
District. rs 


Total. 





No. acres. | per cent. acres. | per cent. 


1 to 30 acres | 1,004 7,766 018 | 3,427 
31 to 400 acres 3,058 | 506,198 | 11:93. | 69,860 13-80 


401 to 1,000 acres.........| 729 466,801 11:00 © 31,125 6°66 


1,001 to 10,000 acres ea 430 1,114,794 26°26 22,872 1:96 
| 
10,001 acres and upwards, 80 | 2,148,765 50°63 5,161 





Total 5,301 | 4,244,324 | 100-00 132,445 
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The average area of the large estates over 10,000 acres in extent, on 
the northern tableland; is 26,859 acres. 

There are 7,015,054 acres of Crown lands occupied in this division, 
1,960,952 acres of which are held under conditional lease, and 15,410 
acres under settlement lease. The area of Crown lands enclosed is 
4,278,481 acres ; and unenclosed, 2,736,573 acres. The value of improve- 
ments is returned at £501,793—an average of nearly Is. 5d. per acre 
occupied, the unenclosed area being very large. Only a very small area, 
1,121 acres, is under cultivation. The ‘total area of alienated lands and 
Crown lands held under lease is 11,259,378 acres, and deducting from 
this the area cultiv ated—133,566 acres—it will be seen that the area 
devoted to grazing and dairying is 11,125,812 acres. The total area of 
the district is 14,643,200 acres, and making allowance for alienated land 
in holdings under an acre in extent, which are not included in the fore- 


going, there remains neither alienated nor under occupation an area of 
about 3,250,000 acres. 








SoutH-WESTERN SLOPE. 


The districts situated on the western slope of the Great Dividing 
Range mark the transition between the agricultural settlements of the 
coast and tableland and the purely pastoral settlements of the great 
western region. The extent of arable ]and in the division is very con- 
siderable, but in proportion to the total area of holdings little is devoted 
to cultivation, as it is more advantageous at present to use the land for 
grazing purposes, the great distance to the markets being the principal 
obstacle to a rapid expansion of agriculture on the tableland. Not- 
withstanding this, however, a considerable impetus has been given to 
agriculture during the last three years, some of the most notable 
increases having taken place in this district. 

It will be noticed that the proportion of land alienated considerably 
diminishes as the districts on the western slope are reached, except in 
those parts where the excellence of the land for grazing purposes, and 
even for agriculture, impelled the pastoral tenants of the Crown some 
years ago to secure their holdings from the incursions of the free 
selector—whom the Act ostensibly intended to favour—by means of 
systematic purchases under the auction sale and improvement clauses 
of the Land Act of 1861. In the south-western districts, which are 
traversed by the principal permanent rivers of western New South 
Wales, the Jand has been alienated in a wholesale fashion, and im- 
mense areas of freehold land are in the hands of a very small number 
of landholders ; while in the north-western districts the freehold estates 
are neither so numerous nor of such an enormous extent as those in 
the south. The state of settlement in the counties situated in the 
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southern part of the western slope of the Great Dividing Range 
be gathered from the following figures :— ¢ 












Occupiers of Area Alienated. 





Counties. 





| Private Rented. 


| Freehold. 























Dowling 



























Gipps .. 1 

Bland .. AG 18 205 6 15 | 

Bourke 90 19 105 2 5 | 

Cooper | 47 5 72 1 2 | 724,968 

Nicholson . | 18 1 56 4 : | 343,110 

Sturt .. 1 : 19 1 1 | 569,482 

Waradgery 24 4 63 1 7 | i 

Boyd) .-- 1 4 6 ae | 

Mitchell .. 49 22 38 5 3 

Urana = 25 16 42 1 2 74 | SE 

Townsend ...... 35 21 35 1 4 | 1,619,316 

Wakool ...... : 2 4 79 1 4 | 1,166,844 

Cadell. sseasie 23 19 Oui ee - 195 482,917 

Denison : 191 29 14 1 3 468 | 677,634 

TWIG i oraiva esioine 48 26 26 ee 2 486 | | | 920,931 
Total ...... 607 | 189 = 972 21 59 | 4,509 11,971,574 | 385,044 | 12,356,618 


The total area of this district, commonly called Riverina, is computed 
at 22,273,360 acres, of which 12,346,618 acres are now alienated, or 
55:47 per cent. of the whole area. In some of the counties, however, a 
greater proportion of the land has been parted with; thus in Hume, 
86:48 per cent. is alienated, or 920,931 acres out of a total of 1,064,960 
acres. This county is closely followed by Denison with 85-94 per cent., 
or 677,634 acres out of 788,480 acres; Mitchell, with 81:27 per 
cent., or 670,960 acres out of 825,600 acres; Urana, with 77-52 per 
cent., or 1,549,585 acres out of 1,999,080 acres ; Cadell, with 72-34 
per cent., or 482,917 acres out of 667,520 acres ; Townsend, with 69°35 
per cent., or 1,619,316 acres out of 2,335,080 acres ; Boyd, with 66-99 
per cent., or 667,950 acres out of 1,001,600 acres ; Wakool, with 61:39 
per cent., or 1,166,844 acres out of 1,900,800. acres ; and Sturt, with 
58°85 per cent., or 569,482 acres out of 967,680 acres. The counties 
of Waradgery, Bland, Bourke, and Cooper have respectively 52:84 per 
cent., 49:76 per cent., 43°85 per cent., and 41:16 per cent. of their 
total areas alienated, while in Gipps 30-14 per cent. is alienated ; but 
in the county of Nicholson the percentage is only 24°30, and in Dowling 
only 10-39. The percentage of land held by tenants is very small, 
ranging from 0-43 per cent. in Sturt to 13-75 in Denison, the percentage 
for the whole district being only 3:12. 
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The number of holders of rural lands in the Riverina district is 
4,509, of whom 2,661 occupy their own freeholds: only 607 are 
private tenants alone; 189 rent private lands in addition to their free- 
holds ; 972 persons oceupy areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing 
purposes, in addition to their own freeholds; 21 persons occupy private 
rented lands with Crown lands attached; and 59 persons who possess 
freeholds also rent land from the Crown and from private owners. 

As might be expected, the average area of holdings is high in these 
districts, where the auction and improvement clauses of the Crown Lands 
Act of 1861 were extensively brought into operation for the purpose 
of consolidating holdings and preventing the land from falling into the 
hands of the free selectors, whom the great pastoral lessees did not look 
upon as desirable neighbours. The land was, indeed, bought up whole- 
sale, the pastoralists being greatly helped by the various banking 
‘corporations, and their joint operations resulted in the alienation 
of immense areas of the best pastoral land in the colony. The 
average area of holdings for the whole district: is 2,740 acres; but 
in the county of Sturt it reaches 13,559 acres; in Boyd, 10,437 
acres; in Wakool, 6,745 acres; in Townsend, 6,301 acres; and in 
Waradgery, 5,516 acres, diminishing from 3,855 in Urana to 1,017 
acres in Bourke. 

Practically the whole of the alienated land in this: district is en- 
closed, only 60,054 acres out of a total area of 12,356,618 acres 
being open. The area under cultivation is 605,915. acres, of which 
485,437 acres represent land worked by proprietors, while 120,478 
acres are worked by tenants. The holdings in this division are thus 
distributed :— 











Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
. Alienated Proportion : 
Size sf gs. Te tr, Proportion 
alia Holdings. Total, | to Total Area Total, to Area, 


alienated 
in District. 


[ ) 


of Holdings. 














[ 
| No. | acres: | percent. | acres. | per cent. 
1 to 30 acres 455 | 3,575. | 0-03 945 26°43 
31 to 400 acres 1,723 | 375,826 3-04 114,387 30°44 
| 


401 to 1,000 acres......... | 1,229 785,555 6°36 =| 152,624 19°43 








| 
1,001 to 10,000 aeres ...) 908 | 2,325,342 18°82 | 218,422 | 9°39 
10,001 acres and upwards 194° | 8,866,320 | 71°75. | 119,537 | 1°35 
| 
Trea | 4,509 |12,356,618| 100°00 | 605,915 | 4:90 
| 





The average area of estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 45,703 
acres, The area cultivated on these large holdings is small in 
comparison with their total extent, but it is nevertheless nearly 
three times as much as it was five years ago, the same tendency 
being observable in this district as has been referred to in the southern 
tableiand. 
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The total area of Crown lands oceupied on the South-Western slope 
s 7,542,970 acres, only 139,960 acres of which remain unfenced. The 
area held under conditional lease is 2,573,847 acres, and under setile- 
ment lease, 200,900 acres. In cultivation there are 12,562 acres, of 
which 8,540 acres are in the counties of Bland, Nicholson, Bourke, and 
Cooper. The valne of improvements is returned at £1,114,592, or an 
average of about 2s. 1ld. per acre. The number of lessees is 1,244, of 
whom 1,052 cectipe Crown lands attached to alienated holdings, and 
192 oecupy Crown lands only. 

The area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 19,899,588 
acres, and deducting from this the cultivated area—618,477 acres—the 
area devoted to grazing and dairying is 19,281,111 acres. The total 
area of the district is 22,273,360 acres; so that, allowing for alienation 
in holdings under 1 acre in area, there are not more than about 2,349,000 
acres unalienated and unoccupied. 


WeESTERN-CENTRAL SLOPE. 


The condition of settlement in regard to the lands on the central 
westward slope is illustrated by the following table :— 





Oecupiers of— Area alienated. 





v 


Counties. 


rivate Rented. 


Freehold. 





acres. acres. 
34,446 


Canbelego . 

Oxley 

Narromine . 

Flinders . aCe : a Oc L Ff, 7 35 
Kennedy f S 05 9 4 9 | S407 | 167,209 
Cunningham .... 93 | 2 R 5 5 . §3| 8,073 | 337,289 





Total .... | 57 5 ‘ ‘ ’ 27: 79,349 | 1,963,780 


The total area alienated amounts to 1,963,780 acres, or 17:49 
cent. of the total area of the district, which is estimated at 11,228,520 
acres. The greatest area alienated is in the county of Gregory, where 
there are 559,082 acres, or 28-46 per cent. of the total area, held ie 
settlers. The percentage of alienated land in Ewenmar is 27:54 ; 
Oxley, 23°44; in Cunningham, 22-00; in Narromine, 19°51 per erm 
and in Kennedy 11-40 per cent: has been parted with ; but in Flinders 
the proportion is only 4-55 per cent., and in Canbelego, 3-08 per cent. 
The land is almost entirely devoted to ere pursuits, there being only 

39,118 acres under cultiv: ation, of which 32,396 acres, or 82°51 per cent., 
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are in the counties of Narromine, Kennedy, and Cunningham. Only 
1,784 acres are cultivated by tenants. Although the area occupied by 
tenants is proportionately larger than is the case farther south, there are 
only 79,349 acres so held, the proprietors occupying 1,884,431 acres out 
of the 1,963,780 acres of alienated land which the district contains. The 
proportion held by tenants ranges from 6°81 per cent. in Narromine and 
6:16 per cent. in ‘Gregory to 0-91 in Flinders, while there is no private 
rented land in Canbelego ; the average for the whole district is 4-04 
per cent. The area of ‘alienated land enclosed is 1,927,815 acres, and 
only 35,965 acres are unenclosed. 
As a result of the small number of settlers in such an extensive 
district, the average area of holdings is necessarily fairly large, although 
-it does not attain to such proportions as in the south, the average of this 
division being 1,540 acres, with a maximum of 4,659 acres in Gregory 
and a minimum of 861 acres in Canbelego. 
The holdings in this division may be thus classified. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 26,785 acres :— 


| Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 





Alienated | 


Holdings. | Proportion | | 
gs. | 


Proportion 


Total. to Area 


| |to Total Area} 
| Total. | alienated in 


| 
Size of Holdings. 
1 
| 


District. 


per cent. 
0°08 


acres. 
394 


of Holdings. 


per cent. 
23° 05 ) 


1,709 | 
72,694 | 
269,037 
709,633 
910,707 | 


3°70 
13°70 
36°14 
46°38 


6,691 

9,562 
16,681 

5,790 
| 


39,118 





1,001 to 10,000 acres 


10,001 acres and upwards) 0: 63 





| 
ve acres. | 
| 
e| 





Total 1,963,780 | 100-00 1‘99 


The area of Crown lands ee in this district is 8,065,869 acres 
of ii 7,831,804 acres are enclosed. The area under conditional lease 
is 2,394, 337 acres, and under settlement lease 197,557 acres ; and there 
are 96,757 acres under homestead lease in the county of Canbelego. 
The area under cultivation is only 7,033 acres; and the value ge 
improvements on Crown lands is £1,116,951, or an average of about 
2s. 9d. per acre occupied. There are 920 leasees, of whom 785 also have 
alienated estates, and 135 occupy Crown lands only. 

The total area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 
10,029,649 acres, of which 9,983,498 acres are devoted to the pastoral 
and dairying industry. The total area embraced in the counties com- 
prising the Western-Central district is 11,228,5 520 acres, and making 
allowance for alienated estates under 1 acre in extent, which are not 
included in the foregoing, there remains neither alienated nor under 
lease an area of not more than 1,120,000 acres. 
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NortH—WEstTERN SLOPE. 
In the northern portion of the western slope of the Dividing Range, 
the distribution of settlement closely resembles that met with in the 
division just examined, as the following table shows :— 


| Occupiers of — Area Alienated. 


Counties. 


vate Rented. 


Freehold. 


| Private Rented. 
Freehold. 





acres. acres. acres. 
207,610 3,399 | 214,009 
‘ 2 406,350 


Stapylton ...... 
Burnett .......- 
Courallie .. 
Benarba .,.. 
Murchison .. 
Nandewar .. 6,321 | 

Jamison t f 8 “0 f 10,204 E 
Denham § Ee 3 Slee ; p 3,136 | 213,470 
Leichhardt. . < é 566,364 15,059 | 581,423 
Baradine... 131,066 6,144 

White .... 30,962 Be 

Pottinger ' 857,637 

Napier.. .! é He | 38 171,730 

Gowen t 28 | 36 5 8 | 27 210,931 


Room eon 


ren a) 











198 27 | 74 | 2,562 | 4,535,638 





The area alienated is 4,649,278 acres, or 24:26 per cent. of the total 
area, which is 19,157,800 acres. The highest proportion of alienated land 
is in Pottinger, around Gunnedah, where 869,762 acres, or 48:20 per 
cent. of the total area of the county, calculated at 1,804,120 acres, have 
been alienated, the greater portion to the pastoralists, who have succeeded 
in preventing the settlement of an agricultural class on the best portion 
of the famed Liverpool Plains. The competition between the pastoral- 
ists and the selectors was not so keen in the north-western district 
as it was in the central, and more particularly in the south-western 
division, presumably because the land, though equally good in quality, 
is too distant from the markets, and the country is more exposed to 
extreme climatic influences in the northern parts. The average area 
of holdings throughout the district, though higher than in the central- 
western district, is not so large as the average in the south-west, reaching 
1,814 acres, with a maximum of 3,888 acres in Jamison, owing to causes 
explained above, and a minimum of 379 acres in White. The district, 
with the exception of its eastern portion, abutting on the boundary of 
the tableland of New England, is entirely devoted to the depasturing 
of stock. There are 334 tenant occupiers, renting 113,640 acres, the 
balance of the alienated area—4,535,638 acres—being occupied by 2,347 
proprietors. The total number of holdings is 2,562, of which 954 are 
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freehold, 198 private rented properties, 45 partly freehold and partly 
private rented lands, 1,274 freeholds to which have been added Crown 
lands, 17 private rented lands with Crown lands attached, and 74 partly 
freehold and partly private rented and Crown lands. 

The proportion of land held by tenant occupiers is not large, amounting 
only to 2°44 per cent. for the district. In White, however, it reaches 
12-28 per cent.; in Murchison, 5-85 per cent.; and in Baradine, 4:48 
per cent.; but the proportion is very small everywhere else. The 
greater part of the alienated land in the district is enclosed, only 80,476 
acres out of a total of 4,649,278 acres remaining open. ‘The area 
cultivated is 28,663 acres, 25,717 acres bein tilled by proprietors and 
2,946 acres by tenants. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as follow. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 31,253 acres -— 














Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation: 
“= . | Alienated Proportion | - 
Size of Holdings. | rep ate aH Proportion 
| Holdings. Total. ge ber inal Total. st Area 
: District: | of Holdings. 
No. | acres, per cent. acres. | per cent. 
1 to 30 acres . 334 | 2,771 0°06 775 27°96 
31 to 400 acres | Bo6a | 176,647 3°80 14,068 7°96 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 625 401,336 8°63 | 6,535 1°68 
1,001 to 10,000 acres... 444 =| 1,224,461 26°34 4,796 0°39 
10;001 acres and upwards 91 2,844,063 61°17 2,489 | 0-08 
BGT aes sae, cectes 2,562 | 4,649,278 | 100°00 | 28,663 0-61 





In the north-western district there are under lease 10,851,342 acres 
of Crown lands, 10,110,989 acres being enclosed and 740,353 acres open. 
The total area under conditional lease is 3,245,461 acres, and there are 
649,665 acres under settlement lease. There is no cultivation to speak 
of, the entire area under crop being only 1,274 acres. The value of 
improvements on Crown lands is returned at £867,609, or about 1s. 7d. 
per acre. There are 1,644 lessees, 1,365. occupying Crown lands in 
addition to their alienated holdings, and 279 occupying Crown lands 
only. 

The area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 15,500,620 
acres, and deducting the area cultivated, 29,937 acres, there remain 
15,470,683 acres devoted to the pastoral and dairying industries— 
chiefly, of course, the former. The total area of the counties comprising 
this division being 19,157,800 acres, the area remaining unalienated and 
unoccupied by lease, allowing for alienation in holdings under | acre in 
extent, which are not ‘included in the figures given above, will not be 
more than about 3,600,000 acres. 





THe WeEsTERN PLAINs. 


In the extreme west of the colony settlement is making but slow 
progress. With the exception of the great mining centre of Broken 
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Hill, situated on the boundary of the neighbouring colony of South 
Australi ia, around which a large population has settled within the last few 
years, the whole of this vast portion of the domain of New South Wales 
is given up to the depasturing of stock. Sheep-breeding is practically 
the only industry, the general character of the country militating 
against the successful rearing of cattle. The present state of settlement 
on the western plains i iS illustrated by the figure s given below :— 





Area Alienated. 


Counties. 





. | | acres, 
Finch 8 ‘ | 3 ‘ p »167 128,470 
Narran .. | y ¢ y | 2 oe ‘ j »40- 69,694 
Culgoa | 

Gunderbooka . 

Irrara ......... 

Barrona .. 

Cowper 

Clyde . 

Robinson 

Yanda 

Landsborot 

Booroondarra 

Rankin 

Killara 

Woore 

Werunda janes ae 1s ail mbit 
Mouramba 5 3 hese Db aac ae ¢ , 2 
Blaxland ...... 25 | Daler Se ze 46 86 
Mossgiel ....... 8 i dere 8; . | eh 7 3 
Franklin ...... 3 AO 23 2 | 8,199 
Ww aljeers | 3 3 


Taila 
Kilfera 
Manara ae : ce os 3 
Young . ewe 26 SS) ee | |ec cee 4 21) “000 
Yungnulgra .... esr Cal Bese | 3 13,896 4,040 
Fitzgerald ...... Or f <i (aoa | é j 80 
Ularara ... | | | 36 
Yantara 

Delalah 
Thoulcanna 
Wentworth 

Tara 

Windeyer 

Perry 

Menindie .. 
Livingstone .... 
Yancowinna .... 
Tandora.... 
Farnell 
Mootwing 
Evelyn 

Poole 


1, 261 
7,200 
404 | 


CO Oo 


13,988 
11,008 


be 
ONO OW 


3,061 
6,460 
4,547 | 
120 
1,420 


He oor 


co 





1,159 | 1,726,898 2,237 | 1,799,135 
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The proportion of land alienated is only 2-18 per cent. of the total area 
of this district, being an aggregate of 1,799,135 acres out of 82,705,080 
acres which the division is estimated to contain. Of this area, 1,726,898 
acres are in the occupancy of the landowners, and only 72,237 acres are 
held under private lease, this kind of tenure being principally met with 
in the counties of Caira, Cowper, Waljeers, Clyde, Franklin, and Tara. 
The total number of holdings is 1,159, of which 542 are freehold ; 128 
private_rented properties; 24 partly freehold and partly private lease- 
hold; 432 freeholds to which considerable areas of Crown lands are 
attached ; 18 private rented holdings with Crown lands attached ; and 
15 freeholds with both private rented and Crown lands attached. The 
average area of alienated holdings for the whole western division is 
1,552 acres, the average in many counties, owing to the small number 
of holdings, being very large. In Waljeers it reaches 12,686 acres; in 
Mossgiel, 6,509 acres ; in Manara, 5,623 acres; in Landsborough, 5,042 
acres ; in Franklin, 4,461 acres; in Caira, 4,118 acres; and in Perry, 





3,896 acres. The average in Finch is 2,987 acres; in Kilfera, 2,528 
acres ; in Tara, 2,478 acres ; in Windeyer, 2,153 acres ; in Clyde, 2,064 


acres ; in Narran, 1,452 acres; in Killara, 1,362 acres; in Blaxland, 
1,301 acres ; in Wentworth, 1,269 acres; in Yungnulgra, 1,121 acres ; 
and in Yanda, 1,090 acres. In Farnell it is 1,020 acres ; diminishing 
in the other counties from 939 acres in Rankin to 120 acres in Poole é 
while in Yancowinna (in the Broken Hill District) there are 212 
holdings averaging 54 acres each. There is one holding of 40 acres in 
Barrona, one of 120 acres in Poole, and one of 360 acres in Delalah. 
The Jand is used purely for pastoral purposes, except in the vicinity of 
townships, where market-gardening and fruit-growing are carried on, 
principally by Chinese. 

The area of alienated land enclosed in this division is 1,727,131 acres ; 
and unenclosed, 72,004 acres. In cultivation there is an-area of 9,130 
acres, only 507 acres of which are tilled by tenants. The average area 
of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 33,924 acres. 

The holdings on the western plains may be classified as follows :— 





Area of Holdings. | Area in Cultivation. 
































a : | Alienated | (ae | Tena) eae 
Size of Holdings. | Holdings. | Fe ae Proportion 
| Total. alienated Total. to Area 
| in District. of Holdings. 
’ | ~ | = 5 
No. acres. | percent. | acres. per cent, 
Tit0 SU ROPER i. .s20025-5. 399 1,425 | 0:08 | 235 16°49 
31 to 400 acres ... de 360 49,967 | 2°78 2,224 4°45 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 182 121,941 | 6°78 1,895 1°55 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ... 186 | 540,206} 30:02 3,120 058 
10,001 acresand upwards 32 =| 1,085,596 | 60°34 1,656 | 0:15 
Total’ 3i;7.cseee 1,159 1,799,135 | 100°00 9,130 0°51 
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The area of Crown lands occupied in this divi ision is very large, there 

being no less than 73,272,245 acres under various forms of lease. 
Under homestead lease there are 10,520,976 acres. There is a small 
area of 444,822 acres under conditional lease, granted under the Act of 
1884, but this form of lease is no longer obtainable in the western 
division. The number of lessees of Crown lands is 1,643, of whom 
.465 occupy Crown lands in addition to their alienated holdings, while 
1,178 occupy Crown lands only. The value of improvements is re seurned 
at £5,538,643—an average of about Is. 6d. per acre occupied. 

The total area of alienated Jands and Crown lands occupied is 
75,071,380 acres, which is all devoted to pastoral pursuits with the 
exception of 19,980 acres under crop. The total area of the counties of 
the western plains is computed at 82,705,080 acres, and the area 
remaining unoccupied or unalienated is, therefore, about 7,670,000 
acres. 


Ares OF HoLpInGs. 


Tt will be gathered from an analysis of the figures which have been 
given that seaienienes in New South Wales has hitherto tended towards 
the concentration into comparatively few hands of the lands alienated to 
a large number of individual selectors, and that in the great major ity 
of cases the owner of the land is also the occupier. Tenanc xy, as under- 
stood in older settled communities, has made comparatively little progress, 
90°91 per cent. of the land a lienated being yet in the occupancy of the 
proprietors themselves, or an area of 39, 561, O87 acres; whilst only 
3,957,834 acres, or 9°09 per cent., are held under lease from the free- 
holders. 

Below will be found the number of holdings of various sizes through- 
out the colony, distinguishing freehold from rented land. It will be 
understood that here, as elsew here in this chapter, though reference is 
made to holders who occupy Crown lands in addition to alienated lands, 
the area of such Crown lands is not considered in treating of the size of 
the holdings :— 





umber of Holdings. 
















with 
Lands 






attached 


Size of Holdings. 





e Rented, 
Crown 


| Private Rented. 
attached. 


| Freehold, 
Crown 
















UOSO Bored: .parcnccuesawnes 6,056 842 187 | 28 | 
31 to 400 acres .. 7,347 2,121 5,244 | 215 | 
401 to 1,000 acres .. 739 612 2,661 | 61 








c 3. 
1,001 to 10,000 acres....... 5 536 241 
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The alienated area of the holdings referred to in the table just given, 
whether freehold or rented, will be found in the figures subjoined, which 
also show the percentage of alienated land to be found in the holdings 
of each specified size, as well as the proportion each size of holding, 
whether freehold or rented, bears to the total area alienated :— 





| | Proportion to Total 
| Beer finns |Alienated Area of the Colony, 
Ares of Holdings. | exclusive of holdings 
Size of Holdings. | under 1 acre. 


| 
Rented. Total. |Freehold.| Rented. | Total. 


Freehold. 
| 


ae 


| } 
| 
acres, acres. acres. | cent. | # cent. | ¥ cent. 
| 


1 to 30 acres .......sceseee | 97,913| 62,193 160,106| 0-23 | O14] 0:37 

31 to 400 acres | 3,802,592 11,136,583 | 4,939,175 | 8-74) 2°61 | 11-35 

401 to 1,000 acres | 4,099,261 | 743,170 | 4,842,431| 9-42) 1: 11-13 

1,001 to 10,000 acres ...| 10,985,985 |1,365,126 |12,351,111} 25:24] 314] 28:38 
| | 


10,001 acresand upwards 20,575,336 650,762 '21 226,098 2 149} 48°77 





een ee ae . 39,561,087 |3,957,834 143,518,921 90° 9:09 | 100-00 











The above figures strikingly illustrate the present condition of coloni- 
sation in New South Wales, and their meaning should not be lost sight 
of by those who watch with attention the various phases of settlement 
in this country. The proportion of land in holdings less than 30 acres 
in extent is only 0:37 per cent. of the total area of land alienated in the 
colony, and represents an aggregate of 160,106 acres out of a total of 
43,518,921 acres; this small acreage consists of 18,784 holdings, each 
occupying an average of 8-5 acres. Holdings between 31 and 400 
acres in extent number 33,478, with an aggregate area of 4,939,175 
acres, or 11°35 per cent. of the area alienated in the colony, giving an 
average of 147°5 acres per holding. It is in this category that a great 
portion of the land devoted to cultivation is to be found. In areas 
between 401 and 1,000 acres are to be found 7,623 estates, the number 
deereasing rapidly as the area increases, aggregating in all 4,842,431 
acres, or 11-13 per cent. of the area alienated, giving each an average 
of 635:2 acres. The tendency just noted becomes still more marked in 
the holdings between 1,001 and 10,000 acres in extent, their number 
being only 4,739, whilst they aggregate 12,351,111 acres, or 28-38 per 
cent. of the total area alienated in the colony, giving an average of 
2,606 acres per holding. The climax is reached, however, in the holdings 
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of more than 10,000 acres in extent. Of these there are but 674, 
aggregating 21,226;098 acres, or 48:77 per cent. of the whole area 
alienated from the Crown, each averaging an area of 31,492 acres. 


SELTLEMENT AND AGRICULTURE. 


Some remarks as to the relative state of agriculture and of settlement 
on the alienated rural lands of the colony cannot fail to be of interest, 
especially when read in conjunction with the preceding figures. The 
following table deals with this question, and the figures carry with them 
their own explanation :— 











Area Alienated. Area Cultivated. 
Size of Holdings. penne Pa | ag 
| Holdings. Proportion Proportion 
Total. to area of Total. to Area 
| | Colony. | Alienated 
No. acres. {per cent.| acres. {per cent. 
| | | 
1 to 30 acres.............. iecesenies | 18,784 160,106 | 0-08 54,774 | 34-21 
31 to 400 acres.........000000.. ..| 83,478 | 4,939,175 | 2°52 | 692,589 14:02 
| | 
401 to 1,000 acres ............... 7,623 | 4,842,431 2:47 397,183 | 8°20 
| | | 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ | 4,739 | 12,351,111 6°30 449,754 | 3°64 
| | | 
| jars Peal 
10,001 acres:and upwards...... | 674 | 21,226,098 | 10°83 184,708 | (‘87 
| | | 
otal ss secs svi oxetvese: | 65,298 | 43,518,921 | 22-21 | 1,779,008 4:08 


| 





Although the highest proportion of land cultivated in any of these 
series, when compared with the total area alienated in the colony, is 
found in holdings from 31 to 400 acres in extent, yet when compared 
with the aggregate area alienated in the series itself it represents only 
14:02 per cent. of it ; whilst on the smaller holdings, less than 31 acres 
in extent, as much’ as 34-21 per cent. of the area alienated is under 
cultivation. The proportion considerably decreases as the higher areas 
are reached, being reduced to 0-87 per cent. in those over 10,000 acres. 

From the table given on page 319, some interesting information may 
be gleaned with regard to the proportion of the number of owners of 
land who still oceupy their frecholds, those who reside on rented lands, 
and those who occupy, in addition to their freeholds, lands rented either 
from private owners or from the Crown; but a more comprehensive 
view of these two phases of settlement may be obtained by an 
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examination of the following table, in which the holdings are divided 
into a greater number of categories according to their sizes :— 





Holdings consisting of— 





Total 
Area 


Size of Holdings. : 
| Alienated, 


d, & partly 


Land, with 
Crown Lands. 


Freehold Land. 
with Crow 
partly Private | 


I 


Private Rented | 
Rente 


Freehold Land, 
Private Rented 
Partly Free 





i No. Yo. 3 5 No. ls acres. 

1 to 5 acres 8,077 246 3 9,8 25,624 
6 to 15 acres ... --| 3,2 1,670 32 i § 5,5 51,680 
16 to 30 acres .. are 975 1,309 5 32 | 4 5] é 82,802 
31 to 50 acres .. cae 3 1,893 2 56 | 6,8 290,720 
51 to 100 acres .... 6 98 ¢ 2 i 36 | 692,969 
101 to 200 acres ........ 98 53 | § 30 | 98 2 1,381,185 
201 to 300 acres ; 3 2 § 158 1,154,213 
301 to 400 acres A let. 3 92 9 ¢ 2 1,420,088 
401 to 500 acres .. oe ¢ 2% 3 506 if ¢ 874,905 
501 to 600 acres eae 5 58 28 3 4 365 762,376 
601 to 700 acres Ono 8§ { 27 5 1,515,785 
701 to 800 acres ........ § 2 242 44 y 621,972 
801 to 900 acres aha 25 32 38 521,138 
901 to 1,000 acres fare § i 3 2 43 546,255 
1,001 to 1,500 acres...... 39 5 E 5 95 2,148,835 
1,501 to 2,000 acres...... t 50 | 3 75 1,611,857 
2,001 to 3,000 acres . . 30% 5 82 2,203,405 
3,001 to 4,000 acres . : 2 5 f g 45 1,524,139 
4,001 to 5,000 acres...... 0 5 3 29 NE 1,148,102 
5,001 to 7,500 acres nee ¢ 2 37 32 1,976,872 
7,501 to 10,000 ac Sarees 26 | 1,747,901 
10,001 to 15,000 acres .... § { park 24 2,632,805 
15,001 to 20,000 acres .... § ate 19 2,316,452 
20,001 to 30,000 acres .... seem b ¢ 21 2 8,216,529 
30,001 to 40,000 acres .... Siem eae 9 2,240,816 
40,001 acres and upwards 3 Aner 2 3 neo 17 39 | 10,819,496 











34,906 14,388 | 4,000 346 1,059 2 43,518,921 
| 




















From the above it will be seen that the total number of occupiers of 
freeholds only is 34,906, the proportion to the total number of occupiers 
being fairly constant in each size of holdings. Absolute tenants of 
private lands, who number 14,388, are far more numerous in the 
‘smaller classes of holdings, and rapidly diminish both in number and 
in proportion as the estates become larger. The same is the case with 
regard to holders of freehold and private rented land, who number 
only 4,000. The persons who possess freeholds with Crown lands 
attached number 10,599, and 46 per cent. of the holdings over 1,000 
acres in extent are in this category. Occupiers whose holdings are 
partly made up of private rented lands and partly of Crown lands only 
number 346 altogether ; while owners of freehold, who are Crown 
tenants and private tenants at the same time, show a total of 1,059. 

There are 2,866 occupiers of Crown lands only, not connected with 
alienated holdings. The total area of alienated holdings over 1 acre in 
extent in the colony is 43,518,921 acres, and of the Crown lands occupied 
118,338,798 acres, making a total of 161,857,719 acres. Of this area, 
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160,035,890 acres are used for grazing and dairying, and 1,821,829 acres 
for agriculture. The total value of improvements on Crown lands is 
returned at £10,325,639—equal to Is. 8-9d. per acre. 

The figures in regard to holdings represent rural settlement only, 
and account for 43,518,921 acres out of a total of 45,739,090 acres that 
have been alienated. The balance of 2,220,169 acres represents lands 
in cities and towns, and rural lands abandoned, to all appearances, by 
their owners. The lands of the colony are held by 136,000 persons, 
the owners being almost equally distributed between the towns and the 
country. 


Lasour Setriem ENTS. 


In June, 1893, an Act was passed to promote the establishment of 
labour settlements, thus enabling persons without capital to provide for 
themselves and their families. The land may be leased for twenty-eight 
years, with a right of renewal, and loans of money are granted to enable 
the settlers to carry on operations, the first repayment of the loan and the 
rent of the land not being required until four years from the date of 
the lease. During 1894 an Amending Act was passed, empowering 
the Minister to double the amount of loan authorised under the original 
Act. The control of each establishment is left in the hands of a Board. 
Funds are provided by the Treasury from which the Board may, with the 
approval of the Minister, grant the following sums :—To each enrolled 
member with a family dependent on him, not exceeding £50 ; to married 
persons without family, a sum not exceeding £40; and to each member 
unmarried, a sum not exceeding £30. At the close of the yéar 1897, 
two setilements were in existence, viz., Wilberforce and Bega. The 
Pitt Town settlement, which had been established in June, 1893, with 
an area of 2,100 acres, was converted into a Casual Labour Farm on the 
17th June, 1896. The Bega settlement was established in July, 1893, 
the area being 1,360 acres and the population consisting of 29 men, 
28 women, and 123 children, or a total of 180. The improvements are 
valued at £2,055, and the amount of loans is £2,106. In August, 1893, 
the Wilberforce settlement was formed, and now contains 882 acres, 
finding home and employment for 17 men and 14 women, with 53 
children, or a total population of 88. The value of improvements is 
£2,107, and the amount of loans advanced £2,065, 
















AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


HE soil of New South Wales is as varied as the climate is diversi- 

fied, and within the boundaries of the colony may be cultivated 
not only the productions of the temperate regions, but even those of 
cold and of sub-tropical latitudes. Except in the inaccessible or rugged 
portions of the mountain chains and the more arid regions of the north- 
western districts, the soil is almost everywhere susceptible of cultivation. 
The area absolutely unfit for occupation of any sort has been roughly 
estimated at less than 5,000,000 acres; and it may be said that the 
greater part of the land adapted for settlement is in some form or other 
capable of being cultivated. But success in tillage in the’ colony is 
altogether independent of the mere fitness of the soil for cultivation. 
An irregular rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons, which 
are the chief characteristics of the climate of a large part of the 
interior, have impeded the advance of agricuiture on the great western 
plains. And to these obstacles there may be added the cost of transport, 
which, owing to the great distance that produce has to be carried by 
land, has told greatly against cultivation for export—a resource which 
must be the chief hope of the farmers in a country so sparsely popu- 
lated as Ntw South Wales, and consequently one affording such a small 
home market. 


CULTIVATION. 


The records relating to the farming operations of the early daysof the 
colony are necessarily both imperfect and meagre. Among other items 
of interest, it is recorded that the first settler, a man named James 
Ruse, entered on his farm of 30 acres at Parramatta on the 25th 
February, 1789 ; and that the first free emigrant to undertake the cul- 
tivation of the soil of the colony was a German, named Philip Schaffer, 
who came out with the First Fleet as an agricultural superintendent, 
chiefly with a view to attempt the culture of tobacco on behalf of the 
Government. The first Government farm was an area of 9 acres at 
Farm Cove, the designation of which still preserves a memory of this 
early essay in husbandry, as does that of Garden Island, where one of 
the first attempts in fruit-growing was made. The character of the 
soil in the vicinity of Farm Cove was, however, by no means favourable 
to agriculture, and the crop produced was consequently very inadequate. 
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An agricultural settlement was next formed at Rosehill, now known as 
Parramatta ; and in November, 1791, there were here upwards of 700 
acres of land in cultivation. During the same year it is recorded 
that no less than 1,000 bushels. of wheat, as well as 500 bushels of 
maize, were reaped on Norfolk Island. At the close of the year 1792 
there were under cultivation in New South Wales 1,186 acres with maize, 
208 with wheat, and 24 with barley ; 121 acres were laid out as gardens ; 
and 161 acres had been cleared ready for the plough. In 1800 the total 
quantity of land in cultivation amounted to 7,677 acres. In 1803 no 
less than 125,476 acres were occupied by the Government, or had been 
granted to individuals; 16,624 acres had been cleared; 7,118 acres 
were under wheat, the average yield being 18 bushels to the acre; and 
5,279 acres were under barley, maize, and other crops. Owing partly to 
disastrous floods, and partly to the state of political uncertainty which 
prevailed during the next few years, the area in cultivation decreased, 
and when Governor Macquarie came to the colony in 1810, only 
7,615 acres of land were under crop, but when he left in 1821 this 
area had increased to 32,267 acres. With the crossing of the Blue 
Mountains the area of settlement was largely widened, but agriculture 
was for many years confined to the coastal zone and the table-land. 
At the present time an area comprising nearly 2,200,000 acres, including 
grass-lands, is in cultivation ; while if the area prepared and cleared for 
the next season’s agricultural operations be included, the total reaches 
2,567,000 acres. The area under crops, properly so called, during the 
year ended March, 1898, was 1,821,829 acres, of which 1,779,008 acres 
represented alienated lands, and 42,821 Crown lands; while the aréa 
under artificinlly-sown grasses was 376,402 acres, making a total area 
in: cultivation of 2;198;231 acres. 

The progress of cultivation during the last twenty years is shown in 
the table given below. It will be seen that the increase during the last 
two years amounted to no less than 548,769 acres, being an advance of 
33-2 per cent. on the area cultivated in 1896 :— 














































Area in cultivation, including Area in cultivation, including 
Yearended sown grass-lands. || Year ended sown grass-lands. 
31st March. | eee || 31st March. | verage pe or 
Total. | inhabitant, | | Total. | inhatitane, 
| | | 
} acres, acres, | acres. | acres, 
1879 613,642 0-9 i 1889 999,298 | 10 
1880 | 635,641 | 0-9 } 1890 1,164,475 | 11 
1881 | = 710,387 | 3909 =| ison =| 1241419 | od 
1882 H 645,063 | 0°8 HI 1892 1,179,621 | 10 
1883 738,582: | 0-9 | 1893 | 1,372,007 | Iz 
1884 | 789,082 0-9 } 1894 | 1,509,404 | 1-2 
1885 | 852,017 | 09 | 1895 | 1,688,542 | 1+ 
1886 868,093 o-9 | 1896 | 1,649,462 | [3 
1887 975,477 | VO || 1897 | 2,043,733 | 16 
1888 1,048,305 10 | 1898 | 23198;231 rv 
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Only about 0-9 per cent. of the total area of New South Wales is 
actually devoted to the growth of agricultural produce, and if the 
small extent of land upon which permanent artificial grasses have been 
sown for dairy-farming purposes be added to the area under crops, 
the proportion reaches only 1-1 per cent. of the total area of the colony, 
and represents about 1°7 acres per head of its population. The propor- 
tion of the cultivated area on alienated holdings is only 4°1 per cent. of 
the total area of alienated rural lands. 


Agricultural settlements, pure and simple, are confined to very limited 
areas in the alluvial lands of the lower valleys of the coastal rivers, and 
in parts of the southern and central divisions of the table-land ; but 
the growth of crops is now largely carried on in conjunction with 
grazing—a practice which is rapidly extending, even amongst the large 
landowners. Tenant occupancy, so general in the United Kingdom, 
is but little known in the colony; for of the total area under crops, 
1,361,785 acres, or 74°74 per cent., were cultivated by the owners ; 
while 460,044 acres, or 25:26 per cent., were cultivated by tenant 
occupiers, including Crown land lessees. If, however, the area under 
permanent grasses were taken into consideration, the proportion of 
cultivated leased lands would be somewhat higher, as a number of the 
dairy farms in the southern coast district, where grass is largely: sown, 
are held on lease, 


New South Wales is essentially a pastoral country, and the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is secondary to stock-breeding. This circumstance is by 
no means due to lack of good land, and it cannot be ascribed to the 
defects of the climate; for the colony possesses land the capabilities of 
which are unsurpassed for the production of any kind of agricultural pro- 
duce, and its climate is certainly superior to that of other parts of the Aus- 
tralian continent where the cultivation of cereals has been carried on for 
years past. Taken asa whole, the yield of crops in New South Wales is 
larger than that obtained in any other continental colony, but, at the same 
time, communication with the metropolitan market is much more difficult. 
Agriculture cannot be developed unless access to the markets be rendered 
both easy and cheap, and to secure this desirable end in a country so vast, 
and with so small a population, is a matter not easily accomplished. Up 
to the present, stock-rearing has maintained the position of an occupation 
which, while entailing considerably less physical labour and personal 
inconvenience, has yielded results more remunerative than those of 
agriculture ; but as population increases, and there remains no more 
land to be taken up for grazing purposes, agricultural pursuits must be 
resorted to under the pressure of an ever-increasing demand. As it is, 
the land devoted to agriculture affords permanent employment to a fair 
proportion of the working population of the province, ana the industry 
is rapidly becoming an important one, the last five years having witnessed 
an extension equal to 80 per cent. in the area under crops, and an 
increase of over 5,000 hands employed in agricultural pursuits. 
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The number of persons reported as employed in agricultural and dairy- 
farming pursuits during the year ended March, 1898, was 92,994, of whom 
17,940 were females. Of the total number, 62,114 males and 5,437 females 
were engaged in purely farming operations, whilst the dairy-farming 
industry gave employment to 12,940 males and 12,503 females. If to 
these be added 27,020 persons engaged in pastoral pursuits, it is estimated 
that rural occupations absorb the energies of 120,014 persons. As the 
geographical distribution of employment in these pursuits presents in- 
teresting features, the numbers of persons employed in the great divisions 
of the colony, according to the classification adopted, are given below. 
It must be understood that the number given as engaged in dairy- 
farming does not include 917 hands employed in town factories :— 

































Persons employed in Agricultural Pursuits 
ncipally. 

principally. | Persons 

cae — late 


m- - 
| |ployed in Ployed in 


Persons 
er 


Division, 














Agriculture. Dairy Farming. | Pastoral | Rural 
-|———————| Total. | Pursuits.| OccUR es 
| | lAons, 
Males. Females) Males. | Females | | 
= eee Pe Eel ee — —<—_$_—— 
| 
The Coast— 
Northern District......... 9,785} 352 | 3,362) 2,246 | 15,745! 1,083 | 16,828 | 
Hunterand Hawkesbury) | | 
Valloysver eters 6.653| 615, 1,442! 1,648| 10,358; 789) 11,147 
County of Cumberland! | 
and Metropolis........ 7,338 | 607 675, 299) 8,919) 187) 9,106 
Southern District ........ 4,699 | 125 | 5,125 | 3,510 | 13,459 | 592) 14,051 
_| - —_ = on = 
Totals ciscsvessnecees 28,475 | 1,699 | 10,604 | 7,703 | 48,481 | 2,651 | 51,132 


| | 

| | 

The Table-land | | | | 
Northern District 5,273 | 298 231 | 1,097) 6,899| 2,477| 9,376 
Central An 9,426 | 1,055 541 | 1,456 | 12,478 | 2,444 | 14,922 
Southern ,, 9,448 | 1,089 1,391 | 1,732) 13,660 | 4,634) 18,294 








Totalieen | 24,147 | 2,442) 2,163| 4,285 | 33,037 





; | | 


The Western Slope— 





Northern District 1,539 | 80 | 35 119} 1,773 | 3,825, 5,598 
Central rs 283 | 176 | 9 34} 1,202| 1,767! 2,969 


Southern District and| 
Valley of the Murray] 6,481 | 1,006 | 
| al 


Wotaliicescerceccseos 9,003 | 1,262; 131 460 | 10,856 | 9,758 20,614 


87| 307] 7,881]! 4,166) 12,047 














| 
| 
The Western Plains ...... 489 34 | 42 | 55 620 | 
12,940 | 12,503 | 92,994 | 27,020 | 120,014 
| | 


5,056 | 5,676 








Grand Total...... 62,114 | 5,437 
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In order to appreciate the proper bearing of the figures in the above 
table; it is advisable to consider them in conjunction: with the figures 
showing the area brought into cultivation within each division, and 
these will be found appended. :— 





Division. 





‘The Coast— 
Northern District... 
Hunter and Hawkes- 
bury Valleys:........ 
County of Cumber- 
landand Metropolis 


The Table-land— 
Northern District 
Central 
Southern 


” 


The Western Slope— 
Northern District..... 
Central is 

“Southern District,and 
Valley of the Mur- 
way 

















Patil’, .. . cow.» : 





The Western Plains ... 





Grand Total..... 





Southern District.....! 









































| Area Area _ Area 
Total Area | Area under | Cleared and =. under | Ring-barked 
oceupied. Crops: Prepared Permanent | and 
| for Artificially- Partially 
| Cultivation. |sown Grasses. | Cleared. 
acres, acres, acres. acres, acres. 
4,329,317 143,396 12,580 102,947 719,799 
1,998,005 71,307 4,094 | 6,067 902,202 
518,294 48,439 | 2,528 1,132 36,429 
2,086,896 | 52,963 2,854 150,854 | 685,195 
8,932,512 316,105 22,056 261,000 | 2,343,625 
| 
133,566 25,489 10,706 | 2,366,941 
322,507 59,531 8,969 | 3,083,774 
335,106 94,037 27,592 | 4,151,578 
32,423,970 | 791,179 179,057 47,267 | 9,552,293 
| | 
15,500, 620 29,937 11,735 2,599 | 2,907,343 
10,029,649 46,151 16,485 4,244 | 3,630,280 
19,899,588 | 618,477 136,596 38,604 | 5,293,362 
45,429,857 | 694,565 | 164,816 45,447 | 11,830,985 
| | * 
75,071,380} 19,980 2,769 | 22,688 | 33,155,136 
161,857,719 | 1,821,829 | 368,698 | 376,402 | 26,882,039 






















acres in the western: plains. 






Taking the first of these tables in conjunction with the second, it wili 
be found that the average area to each person engaged in rural pursuits is 
1,349 acres, ranging from 57 acres in the metropolitan county to 13,226 
The average for each district is given 
below, and though a close distinction cannot be drawn between the 
actual area affording employment to a man in each of the three main 
divisions of farming, it will be apparent enough that the districts 
devoted to market-gardening,, fruit-growing, dairying, cereal-farming, 
and grazing offer most employment per unit of area in the order given. 
Apart from the metropolitan district, which contains numerous 
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orchards and market-gardens, the South Coast district surpasses all 
others with one person to every 148 acres, followed by the Hunter River 
distriet with one to every 179 acres, and the North Coast with one to 
every 257 acres. Only two other districts fall below the proportion of 
one person to 1,000 acres :— 


Area to each 
person 
employed. 


Area Persons 


Division. ; 
SIC occupied. | employed: 


The Coast— acres, No. 
Northern District .--| 43293317 16,828 
Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys .--| 1,998,005 11,147 
County of Cumberland and Metropolis... 518,294 9,106 
Southern District 2,086,896 14,051 





8,932,512 51,132 





The Table-land— 
Northern District . 11,259,378 9,376 
Central District.... = ..| 8,538,671 14,922 
Southern District | 12,625,921 18,294 








Total | 32,423,970 
[ees 
The Western Slope— 
Northern District 15,500,620 } | 
Central District 10,029,649 2,969 | 3,378 
Southern District and Valley of the Murray} 19,899,588 2,047 | 1,652 





45,429,857 20,614 2,204 





The Western Plains | 75,071,380 | 5,676 | 13,226 
| 





161,857,719 | 120,014 1,349 








The total area of New South Wales is 198,634,880 acres. Exclusive 
of all rivers, lakes, and streams, the area is estimated at 195,882,150 acres, 
of which 43,518,921 acres of alienated Jand and 118,338,798 acres of 
Crown land, making a total of 161,857,719 acres, were devoted to rural 
industries on the 3lst March, 1898. Of this area, 14,168,703 acres of 
alienated land and 12,713,336 acres of Crown land were ring-barked 
and partly cleared ; 325,750 aeres of alienated land and 50,652 acres 
of Crown land were under permanent artificially-sown grasses ; 368,698 
acres of alienated land were cleared and prepared for cultivation ; and 
1,779,008 acres of alienated land and 42,821 aeres of Crown land, 
making a total of 1,821,829 acres, were under crops. Cultivation is 
not confined wholly or even largely to certain districts, but is found in 
all parts of the colony. The best lands for producing cereals are, and will 
probably remain for many years, in the hands of the pastoralists ; whilst 
farmers have not always settled on the kind of country best suited for 
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the cultivation of their crops. The settler, not the soil, has determined 
this point. It is, therefore, difficult to divide the country into agri- 
cultural lands, as distinguished from those purely pastoral in char acter. 

The area devoted to each of the principal crops during the agricul- 
tural year ended 31st March, 1898, with the quantity or value of the 
produce harvested, will be found below :— 


Description of Crop. | Area. | Production. Description of Crop. Area. Production. 





| acres. 

Wheat— | | | Sorghum for Green Food| 14,796 | AEBOC 
Grain | 993,350 |10,560,111 bus.|| Orangeries— | 
Hay | 213,720| 181,645 tons Productive | 10,097} 527 

Maize— Non-bearing 8,846 
Grain 20 3 /6,713,060 bush.|| Grape-vines— | 
Green Food For wine-making .. 4,490 | 864,514 galls. 

Oats— | For table use 2,649 4,230 tons 
Grain 8,605 | 543,946 bush. || Non-bearing Batata 944 
Hay}... | 152,56 138,546 tons Market-gardens- mie cteye sie 6,384 | £151,919 
Green Fodder cere) 6,0 Pumpkins and Melons .. 5,482 18,671 tons 

Lucerne and Sown Millet— 

Grasses— || Grain 897 | 18,071 bush. 
Hay 33,2 83,154 tons. Green Fodder ...... 1,566 
Green Fodder .... . elaainte | Rye— 

Sugar-cane | Grain . | 2,032 26,145 bush. 
Cut this year | é 269,068 tons. || Green Fodder Fs 2 Pare 4 
Notcut ... 12,929 || Turnips ; 414 2,133 tons 

Potatoes 23,816 55,332 tons. | Tobacco ; 2,181 19,718 cwt. 

*Fruit Orthards-— Peas and Beans . ; 531 17,559 bush. 
Productive 23,965 | £155,534 ! Mangold-wurzel . - 55 | 428 tons, 
Non-bearing | seus Onions .. ; 881 | 921 ;, 

Barley — All other Crops 1,228 | £17,745 
Grain 99,509 bush. 
Hay 2,008 tons 


508 cases 


Total 1,821,829 | 
| 











* Excluding vines and oranges. 


The quantities of agricultural produce harvested during the year 
ended March, 1898, and the values of the various crops, are given in the 
following statement, the values being the averages for the whole colony 
at the time the harvest was gathered — 





Production or 


Production or | 
Area. 


Area. Crop. 





£ 
)10,560,111 bus. | 2,200,023 || Tobacco 19,718 cwt. 
Maize 6,713,060 ,, 923,045 || Grapes 4,230 tons 
Barley . 2 99,509 ,, 14,927 Orangesand L emons 527, 508 cases 65, 938 
Oats 543,946 ,, 61,194 | Orchards id 2 155, 534 
Other Grain . : 39,216 ,, 5,882 Market-gardens.... 5, 151,919 
Hay . - 405,353 tons | 1,651,270 Peas and Beans....| 17,559 bush. 2,195 
Straw . B) 46,704 ,, 105,084 Pumpkins &Melons| 18,671 tons 46,678 
Green Food 5 61,801 acres 200,853 Wine .. 864,514 galls. 64,838 
Potatoes .. A 55,332 tons 302,500 Brandy «| 10,700. 5 2,158 
Onions 921 ,, 5,760 || Unspecified Crops.. 1,228 acres | 17,745 
Turnips and Man- | 
gold-wurzel ....| 2,561 ,, 11,805 
Sugar-cane ........| 269,068 127,808 Total value 
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The area under crops, the value of the agricultural produce, and the 
average value per acre for the year 1871, and for each year since 188], 
are given below. It will be seen that the total value of the produce 
harvested in 1898 was the highest on record, and that the average 
value per acre under crop represented the best results obtained since 
1893 :— 





Year ended Area under Total Value of Average Value 


| 
| 

31st March. | Crops. | Produce. per acre. 
| 
( 





acres. | £ 

1871 397,389 | 2,220,000 
1881 629,180 3,829, 660 
1882 583,868 4,194,346 
1883 660,227 | 3,304,891 
1884 | 702,131 | 3,806,182 
1885 735,021 | 2,836,697 
1886 737,701 3,375,882 
1887 837,468 3,943,645 
1888 855,627 4,151,692 
1889 798,966 3,298,759 
1890 947,072 4,459,861 
1891 852,704 4,136,887 
1892 846,383 3,584,490 
1893 1,010,727 3,961,367 
1894 1,206,992 3,861,771 
1895 1,325,964 3,395,571 
1896 1,348,600 | 4,066,946 
1897 1,659,717 5,321,569 
1898 1,821,829 6,205,953 


coo 
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WHEAT. 


In the early days of settlement the Hawkesbury River Valley, and 
the country adjacent to the towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Penrith, 
Camden, and Maitland, were the principal centres of wheat cultivation. 
Unskilful farming, and the consequent exhaustion of the svil, with the 
attendant evils of rust, smut, and other diseases, caused these districts 
to be abandoned little by little as wheat-country, and on the discovery 
of the Bathurst Plains their importance at once ceased. The districts 
of Bathurst, Goulburn, Gundagai, Tumut, Young, Monaro, and New 
England were each in turn occupied by agriculturists, and the suitability 
of their soil and climate, as well as that of the whole of the mountain 
plateau, for the growth of this cereal became definitely established. 
Subsequently the cultivation was extended in a south-westerly direc- 
tion to the Riverina Plains, where at present it is receiving marked 
attention, as will be seen from the following table, showing the distri- 
bution of the area cut for grain during the agricultural year ended 
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March, 1898, with the production and average yield of each of the great 
divisions of the colony :— 


Yield. 
Division Aremeoutfor’ | 

satiys Grain. | 
Total. | Per acre. 





bushels. bushels. 
The Coast— 


Northern District ... ; | 31,576 
Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys 162,603 
County of Cumberland and Metropolis ‘ | 4,272 
Southern District 30,189 





228,640 








The Table-land— 


Northern District | 1,301,289 
Central ae ..| 1625697 2,161,233 
Southern 204,210 1,983,064 





435,344 5,445,586 








The Western Slopes— 


Northern District 14,851 | 265,094 
Central s3 28,155 | 516,271 
Southern District and | 

MUrrayii os.ccccseesre sessteeens ceseccceee | GGDI505 4,094,616 





543,601 | 4,875,981 





Do. | 9,904 





993,350 =| 10,560,111 


It is interesting to note that agriculture is gaining ground in those 
districts where the greatest number of the huge freehold estates, accumu- 
lated by pastoralists under the auction sales and improvement clauses of 
the Land Act of 1861, are situated. It is in the valleys of the Murray, 
the Murrumbidgee, and the Lachlan that the struggle between squatter 
and selector has beem fiercest, and it is there that the most remarkable 
increase in wheat-growing and in agriculture generally isnow exhibited. 
This point is illustrated’ by the following statement, which shows the 
increase or decrease in the total area cultivated and in the land under 
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wheat in each of the divisions of the colony during the ten years be- 


tween March, 4888, and March, 1898 :— 





Total area under Crops. 


Division. 


Area under 


Wheat for 


Grain and Hay. 












































1888 1898. | 1888. 1898. 
| | 
acres acres. | acres. acres. 
Phe Coast— 
Northern ‘District ................. | 99,697 143,396 263 2,239 
Hunter and WHawkesbury| 
Wiablomein siotaccrssnctascrorss tense 68,267 71,307 4,969 9,249 
County of Cumberland and 
MLGETAPOMS 00. .<siccesceecceasass 18,132 48,439 114 1,376 
Southern District 0.0.0.0... 00... 43,495 52,963 | 1,653 3,036 
Total’ oe -serrcerceses 229,591 316,105 | 6,999 15,900 
The Table-land— 
Northern District 71,481 | 133,566 | 38,548 | 75,814 
Central a 199,782 | 322,507 | 115,358 | 210,045 
Southern an 151,717 335, 106 107,797 238,107 
| ral on 
Total ee 422,980 | 791,179 | 261,703 | 523,966 
The Western Slope— 
12,593 29,937 8,247 20,486 
30,433 | 46,151 24,566 40,535 
151,218 | 618,477 | 140,167 | 587,163 
| — _. _ 
194,244 | 694,565 172,980 648, 184 
The Western Plains ........:<c1srccs0see0 8,812 19,980 | 8,048 19,020 
| | 
Grand Total ci .isccsensee-cne ose 855,627 | 1,821,829 | 449,730 | 1,207,070 
| | 


| 





The figures just given show clearly that by far the larger proportion 
of the increase, both in the area devoted to wheat and in general 
cultivation, has taken place in the Riverina district ; in some of the 
other parts of the country the additional land devoted to cereals has 


been, on the whole, comparatively small. In the following table the 
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area under wheat harvested for grain and the yield therefrom are given. 
The periods selected are, as in the former table, the yeags ended March, 
1888 and 1898 :— 





1888. 


Division. © 
Area 
for Grain. 


| Area 


part Production. 
| for Grain. 0 


| Production. 





The Coast— | acres. bushels. acres, bushels, 
Northern District 192 | 4,635 2,057 31,576 
Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys| 2,856 40,074 7,984 162,603 
County of Cumberland 4 60 272 | 4,272 
Southern District 189 3,151 1,791 30,189 





3,241 47,920 12,104 228,640 





The Table-land— 
Northern District 34,766 567,094 68,437 | 1,301,289 
Central «| 108,605 | 1,252,334 162,697 | 2,161,233 
Southern 101,965 | 1,246,701 204,210 | 1,983,064 





240,336 | 3,066,129 435,344 | 5,445,586 





The Western Slope— 
Northern District 5,989 80,166 14,851 265,094 
Central $9 Rok versa caues .-| 18,884 230,294 28,155 516,271 
Southern District and Valley of | 

the Murray 120,389 | 1,266,382 500,595 | 4,094,616 








145,262 | 1,576,842 543,601 | 4,875,981 








551 4,958 2,301 | 9,904 





389,390 | 4,695,849 | 993,350 | 10,560,111 














The cultivation of wheat during the last thirty years has been very 
irregular. For some years prior to 1867 the area under crop had 
remained almost stationary at a little more than 125,000 acres. In 
1867, however, the acreage increased to 175,000 acres, and eleven years 
later the area reaped for grain was practically the same, although during 
the intervening period it had fluctuated to the extent of 50,000 acres, 
Then more land was again laid under the cereal, and in 1879 the area 
increased to 233,252 acres. Since that time cultivation has been con- 
siderably extended. A great impetus was given to the industry in 





1897, 
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when the area reaped for grain increased from 596,684 acres to 


866,112 acres,«but this was exceeded in 1898 by nearly 130,000 acres, 
and at the present time the area under wheat for grain and hay 
Below will be found a statement 


‘ undoubtedly exceeds 1,600,000 acres. 
showing the area under wheat for grain since 1869, 


production and the average yield per acre : — 


with the total 





Year 


ended 31st oe under — 


March. 


Crop. 


Yield. 


Total. 


Year 
~|/ended 31st} 


Average || March. 
per acre. | 


Area under 


| Crop. 


Yield. 


Total. | 


Average 


| Bene acre. 





1869 | 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


1884 | 


acres. 


164,206 
189,452 
147,997 
154,030 
177,551 
169,330 
166,911 
133,609 
145,608 
176,686 


| 23 3959 


233,368 
253,137 
221,887 
247,361 
289,757 


| 
| 


bushels. 


1,787,085 
3,200,959 
999,595 


2,229,642 | 
2,898,463 | 


2,273,620 
2,148,394 
1,958,640 
2,391,979 
2,455,507 


3,439,326 | 


3,613,266 
3,717,355 
3,405,966 
4,042,395 


bushels. 


10°88 
16°89 
6°75 
14°48 
16°32 
13°43 
12°87 
14°66 
16°43 
13°84 
14°74 
15°48 
14 69 
15°35 
16°35 
15°00 


1 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


acres. 


| 275,249 
| 264,867 
337,730 
| 389,390 
| 304,803 
| 419,758 
| 333,233 
356,666 
452,921 
| 593,810 
647,483 
596,684 
866, 112 
993,350 





| 
bushels. 


| 4,27 1,394 | 


2,7% 733,133 | 
5 868,844 


| 4,695,849 | 


1,450,503 | 
6,570,335 | 


| 3,649,216 | 
| 3,963,668 | 


6,817,457 | 
6,502,715 
7,041,378 


| 5,195,312 | 


8,853,445 | 


10,560,111 | 
} | 





| bushels. 


15°52 
10°45 
17°37 
12-06 

4°75 
15°65 
10°95 
lll 
15°05 
10°95 
10°88 

8-71 
10°22 
10°60 


4,345,437 











12°39 


| Average for 30 Years.....,| 


| 


ll 


The great advance which the colony is now making in wheat cultiva- 
tion is in every way gratifying, and it is unfortunate that the enterprise 
of the farmers should have been robbed of much of its reward by the 
severe drought with which the country was afflicted during the season 
just closed. For a long time the colony lagged behind its neighbours 
in this important industry ; but, despite the vicissitudes of the climate, 
it will be seen from the above table that lack of capacity to produce a 
payable average has not been the cause of this tardiness in development. 
Taking the whole period of thirty years, the average yield has been 
12°39 bushels to the acre. <A yield of 15 bushels has not been uncommon ; 
and in 1887 the average reached the comparatively high figure of 17°3 
bushels. In 1895-6 many of the crops were ruined by the absence of 
rain, and the average of 8:71 bushels yielded in that year was the lowest 
obtained since 1869, with the exception of 6:75 bushels in 1871 and 
475 bushels in 1889. During the next two years the yield was 10-22 
and 10-60 bushels respectively—a considerable improvement on that of 
1895-6, but still smaller than the average secured in every other year 
since 1889. 
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Dividing the period beginning with 1870 into quinquennial periods, 
the average yields per acre were as follow :— 
Quinquennial period. 


1870-74 


Average per acre. 


13°84 bushels. 


1880-84 
1885-89 


In spite of the lower averages for the last fourteen years, it may be 
said that from.equal qualities of soil a better yield is now obtained than 
twenty years ago—a result due largely to improved farming ; but at 
the same time it must not be lost sight of that the occurrence of rust, 
smut, and other forms of disease in wheat has been less frequent and 
less general in recent years. 

If the average yield per acre be compared with the results obtained 
in the other Australasian colonies, it will be found that New South 
Wales occupies a satisfactory position, its average for the last ten years 
being exceeded only by two other provinces of continental Australia, 
viz., Queensland and Western Australia, where the production is small. 
Below will be found the average of each province, and the maximum 
and minimum yields obtained during the last decade. It will be seen 
from the table that in New Zealand the season 1897-8 was the worst 
experienced during the decade, while the previous season was the worst 
experienced in South Australia and Western Australia in the course of 
the last ten years :— 





Yield in 1898. Yield per acre during ten years, 1889-98. 





Colony. 


New South Wales.. 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia.. 
Tasmania 

New Zealand 


Australasia 


Total. 


bushels. 
10,560,111 


10,580,217 


| 
| 


1,009,293 | 


4,014,852 | 


408,595 


1,668,341 


5,670,017 | 


Average. | Average. | Maximum. 
} 


} | 
bushels. | bushels. 
10°6 109 


bushels. 
15°7 (1890) 


6-4 81 | 11:1 (1891) 
20°3 (1892) 
7-9 (1890) | 
14-2 (1890) 
20°2 (1889) 


27°8 (1896) 


Minimum. 


bushels. 
4°8 (1889) 


4:0 (1896) 
0-9 (1889) 
1'7 (1897) 
7‘7 (1897) 
15°] (1894) 
17-9 (1898) 





33,911,426 


17°6 (1893) | 


5°9 (1897) 
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Compared with the production of wheat in the majority of European 
countries, the yield of New South Wales will appear inconsiderable, both 
as regards the total quantity obtained and the average per acre. In the 
following table will be found returns from some of the chief wheat- 
growing countries of the world, showing the average production per acre 
of this cereal :— 











Average 


| Average 








Country. yield Country. yield 
peracre. per acre. 
— 7 7 Te — a i | 
| bushels, bushels. 
| | 
Denmark y.ccss sesetsconiecsar ee. S2:9) || ONGALION: ccccccesnrscuesecescvaeeest 19°9 
United Kingdom .................. 200m eHungaryeen.n secs eseeree 13°6 
NOx Way ye cescescar teeereseseeee eee | 93-0 | A tall yee ceynesewe ersccrerescreceoses 10°F 
| | eer = 
Belgium? siresccecccscnsterremeee | 25°2 || United States ..............0.00 1 
| 
Holland sca. hace nce een tes | 26°6 | Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 9°Or 
| Brunswick. 
Manito bares isscsvescés ces ssaeeeccors | 186 || 
Russia in Europe .............45 9°0 
Germany: os .ccc.cecscveecessqaesenss 29°5 | 
Brancelsaumeceter nen | 17:9 
| | New South Wales (30 years) 12°4 
PSUSEPIG Mee cetencetecres servis en ertere | 1671 | 
| || Australasia (10 years) ........ 8°7 
British Columbia ..,............... 16°1 
| 
' ————$ 
Dericiency or Wueat Propucrion. 


In 1898, for the first time, the production of wheat in New South 
Wales exceeded the consumption ; but, unfortunately, although a much 
larger area was sown in the season of 1898-9 just closed, and the 
beginning of the season promised favourable results, the complete 
returns of the harvest show only a production of 9,232,000 bushels, 
or just sufficient to supply local requirements. The accompanying table 
has been prepared with a view to illustrate the state of the colony in 
regard to the total consumption of wheat, the home production, and the 
net deficiency for the last thirty-six years. In the column giving the 
total consumption, no account is taken of the quantity added to or taken 
from stocks, as the case may be; and the figures showing the consump- 
tion are exclusive of wheat required for seed. For each year the pro- 
duction for the twelve months ended March has been placed against 


¥ 
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the consumption for the year ended December, conséquently in 1897 


a slight deficiency is apparent :— 


pile on | 
Period or Year. | Apparent | Home 


consumption | production 
exclusive of | available for 
seed. | food. 
| 


bushels. 
977,343 
1,712,619 
2,090,807 
2,302,310 
3,316,495 | 
3,896,907 
4,952,101 
4,186,298 
822,206 
6,049,010 
3,120,340 
3,285,772 | 
5,947,851 
5,536,115 
6,079,755 
3,911,013 
7,344,276 


bushels. | 
2,397,139 | 
3,038,512 
3,638,081. | 
4,415,178 | 
5,742,906 
7,159,762 
7,262,349 
7,909,104 
5,902, 644 
7,916,391 
6,261,027 
6,489,476 
7,656,374 
7,360,690 
7,305,786 
7,499,419 
7,967,188 


1862-66 
1867-71 
1872-76 
1877-81 
1882-86 
1887-91 

1892-96 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 











It will be seen from the statement last given that up to 1896 N 


Total per annum. 


Average 


per head per annum. 





Apparent 

Apparent 
deficiency. 
seed. 


bushels. 
62 
64 
674 
64 
65 


‘ 


bushels. 
1,419,796 
1,325,893 
1,547,274 
1,612,868 
2,426,411 
3,262,855 
2,310,348 
3,722,806 
5,080,438 | 
1,867,381 
3,140,687 | 
3,203,704 
1,708,523 
1,824,575 
1,226,031 
3,588,406 
622,912 
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South Wales was far from the position of being able to supply the wheat 
required for the food of its inhabitants, but that the deficiency was 


nearly supplied in 1897. 
pendent of outside supplies. 


In 1898 the colony practically became inde- 


The present consumption of wheat in New South Wales, as shown 
a rate which. is higher than that of 


above, is about 6°1 bushels per head 
most countries the records of which are available for reference. 


The 


consumption includes what is used for all purposes except seed, a fact: 
which must be borne in mind, as. the quantity of wheat used for other 
purposes than food is not inconsiderable. 
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Wnaear Crop or tHE Worm. 
The importance of Australasia in the wheat market of the world is 
hot great, since, out of a total production of about 2.2 


2,245 million bushels 
in 1897, only about 34 million bushels, or 1-5 per cent., were raised in 
Australasia, 


The following statement shows the wheat harvest of the 
world during each of the last five years :— j 


Country. 


| 1898. 


1894. | 1395. | 1896. | 1897. 
| 





Europe— 
Russia and Poland 
Prance 
Hungary 
Italy 
Germany 
Spain .. 
Roumania...... 
United Kingdom 
Bulgaria 
Caucasia 
Turkey .. 
Austria .. 
Belgium 
Servia. . 
Greece 
Holland 
Switzerland 
Denmark . . 
Norway and Sweden 
Portugal 


America :— 
United States 
Canada .... 
Mexico 
Argentine 
Chili 


Algeria 
Egypt . 
Tunis... 
Lape Colony. 


Australasia :— 

New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland | 
South Australia .. 
Western Australia 
Tasmania .. 
New Zealand 


Grand Total . 


bushels. 
359,873,000 
277,980,000 
149,069,000 
130,355,000 
109,562,000 
83,968,000 
58,379,000 
50,382,000 
33,986,000 
65,177,000 
31,988,000 
42,396,000 
16,793,000 
8,797,000 
7,996,000 
5,598,000 
4,400,000 
4,477,000 
3,600,000 
5,598,000 


375,000 


455,838,000 
47,984,000 
11,195,000 
82,371,000 
17,994,000 


6.398,000 


621,780,000 


267,104,000 
31,988,000 
5,992,000 
11,996,000 


327,080,000 


bushels. 


152,30 
117,958,000 
110,359,000 
103,964,000 
42,386,000 
59,176,000 | 
988,000 
59,980,000 | 
27,988,000 
47,183,000 
18,394,000 
7,996,000 
7,199,000 
4,797,000 | 
5,197,000 
4,000,000 
3,600,000 | 
6,799,000 
1,542,244,000 
511,818,000 
43,984,000 
11,996,000 
59,980,000 


3000 | 


27,988,000 
17,994,000 
9,998,000 


308,690,000 


bushels. 
333,479,000 
348,280,000 
152,345,000 
111,960,000 
102,363,000 
103,964,000 
65,978,000 
37,986,000 
45,982,000 
63,976,000 


35,988,000 | 


40,385,000 
18,394,000. 

9,998,000 

5,998,000 
5,197,000 
4,797,000 
4,400,000 
4,400,000 
5,598,000 


1,501,468,000 


bushels. 


881,000 
3,949,000 
131,953,000 
103,964,000 
79,972,000 
68,975,000 
57,978,000 
49,982,000 
43,984,000 
39,984,000 
35,988,000 
19,992,000 
13,994,000 
5,998,000 
5,998,000 
4,797,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 


|1,499,266,000 


495,822,000 
53,982,000 


11,996,000 | 
45,982,000 | 


13,594,000 
9,998,000 


631,374,000 


5,108,000 | 


31,988,000 
19,992,000 


9,998,000 | 


447,342,000 


31,988,000 
11,996,006 

5,998,000 
541,808,000 


204,729,000 
35,988,000 
2,000 
11,996 


33,986,000 | 
9 


000 | 


bushels, 
292,000;000 
| 248,000,000 
102,060,000 
96,000,000 
100,000,000 
96,000,000 
40,000,000 
54,000,600 
32,000,000 
28,000,000 
28,000,000 
34,000,000 
20,000,000 
| 6,800,000 
5,200,000 
5,200,000 
| 4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 


1,205,260,000 


| 560,000,000 
56,000,000 
12,000,000 
43,000,000 
| 16,000,000 
|___ 8,000,000 


| 700,000,000 


92 


| 192,000,000 
| 48,000,000 
20,000,000 


12,000,000 





317,086 


272,705,000 





14,795,000 
9,993,000 
3,400,000 
4,397,000 


19,992,000 | 
9,998,006 | 
5,998,000 
4,797,000 | 


17,994,000 
9,998,000 


5,598,000 | 
4,797,000 


19,992,000 


5,197,000 
4,397,000 





82,590,000 


40,785,000 


38,387,000 


37,582,000 


7,996,000 | 


| 272,000,000 


16,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,800,000 
4,800,000 





6,503,000 
15,255,000 
413,000 
18,618,000 
520,000 





42,035,000 


- ++ +-|2,473,860,000 [2 


7,041,000 
11,446,000 
545,000 
7,781,000 
170,000 
872,000 
3,613,000 | 


31,468,000 











5,195,000 
5,669,000 

124,000 
5,929,000 

188,000 
1,165,000 
6 844,000 


8,854,000 


601,000 
2,804,000 
244,000 
1,286,000 
5,927,000 


7,076,000 ! 


I 
| 38,600,000 

| 
| 10,560,000 
! 10,580,600 
1,009,600 
4,015,000 
409,000 
| 1,663,000 
| 5,670,000 





25,114,000 


26,792 000 





——__- 


2,513,429;000 |2,378,158,000 |2,244,711,000 


——. 


| 38,911,000 





— 
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During the last three years there has been a considerable falling off 
in the wheat yield of the world, the total decrease representing 
330,000,000 bushels. In 1895 the European production was 41,000,000 
bushels less than in the previous year ; in 1896 the yield was somewhat 
smaller than in 1895; while in 1897 the yield was 294,000,000 bushels 
lower than in 1896. In America there was the great reduction from 
649,000,000 bushels in 1894 to 631,000,000 in 1895 and 542,000,000 
in 1896, the falling off being both in the United States and South 
America ; but in 1897 the American yield was considerably improved, 
reaching 700,000,000 bushels. In Australasia the production in 1897 
was better than in the three previous years, but was still much below 
the 1893 yield, the crops for the last four years having been affected by 
drought. For the past season of 1898, excellent results have been 
secured in all the colonies except New South Wales. The African and 
Asiatic yields in 1897 were less than those secured a few years ago ; 
and, altogether, the total production of the world in that year was 
estimated at 2,245,000,000 bushels, while at the present time the con- 
sumption is set down at 2,450,000,000 bushels, with an annual increase 
of 20 to 28 million bushels. The deficiency during the last two years 
was made up from the reserve stocks, which have now practically reached 
the point of exhaustion ; but the yield in 1898, which has been satis- 
factory in all the great wheat-producing countries except Russia, was 
the highest on record, and enabled stocks to be replenished. 


Notwithstanding the abnormally high American returns, their effect 
upon the world’s supply is only of temporary duration. In average 
years the importing countries of Europe require a supply of about 
200,000,000 bushels, which the exporting countries are not always able 
to furnish ; and it is an acknowledged fact that in the United States 
the growth of the population is proportionally greater than the increase 
of area sown to this cereal. In Russia and in Central Europe the con- 
sumption of wheat is increasing among populations that were in former 
years satisfied with grain of an inferior description, while there is 
throughout the old world a tendency toa reduction in the area under 
wheat cultivation. In view of these facts, it is reasonable to expect a 
great development in wheat-growing in Australia, which must, before 
many more years pass, begin to take a prominent place amongst the 
exporting countries, and in this development New South Wales promises 
to play an important part. A great proportion of the immense areas of 
the colony hitherto devoted exclusively to pastoral pursuits consists of 
land which could be profitably utilised for agriculture, much of it being 
more suitable for the cultivation of wheat than some of the land now 
under crop; and the returns show that wheat-growing, which was 
formerly confined to small farmers, is now engaging the attention of a 
number of the large landholders. 


Much of the new area which is being brought under wheat in 
New South Wales is cultivated on the shares system. Under this 
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system the owner leases the land to the agricu.turist for a season, or a 
few seasons, for the purpose of w heat-growi ing only, the farmer possess- 
ing the right of running upon the estate “the iMeren necessary for 
working the farm, and the owner the right of depasturing his stock 
when the land is meg in actual cultivation. It is usual for the owner to 
provide seed, and the tenant labour ; and up to a specified yield the 
parties to the agreement take equal shares of the produce, any excess 
going to the farmer as a bonus. 


Prick or WHEAT. 


The price of wheat is subject to constant fluctuation, as the following 
table, giving the average rates ruling in the Sydney market i in the months 
of Febr uary and March of each year since 1864, will show. These 
figures exhibit clearly the tendency to a gradual reduction i in the value 
of the cereal down to 1895, when the price was the lowest of the series. 
In 1896, however, with a decrease i in the world’s supplies, the price took 
a great jump upw ards, and led to an extension of cultivation in Aus- 
tralasia. Hitherto, with a deficiency in the local production, the price 
in Sydney has been generally governed by the rates obtained in the 
neighbouring Australia an markets where a surplus was produced. These, 
again, are now determined by the figures realised in London, which are 
usually equal to those ruling in Adelaide, plus freight and charges. The 
prices in the foilowing table are for an Imperial ‘bushel, and, “being for 
new wheat, are slightly Below uke average for the year :— 














Year, | February. March. Year. | February. March. Year. | February.) March. 
| 
ie || ae ie 7 | sein (ae 
per bushel. |per bushel. || per bushel. per bushel. lper bushel. per bushel 
Beal sacd: | s. d. | 5 a || | s. d. | s. d. 
1864 1077, 76 1876 5 14; 5 6 || 1888 | 3 6 3 64 
1865 9 6 9 7% | 1877 6 14| 6 6 1889 4 9 5.3 
1866 | 8 44| 8 0 || 1878 | 6 14| 5 74|| 1899 | 36, 3 6 
1867 4 3 4 4 || 1879 5 0 | 4 9% 1891 | 3 74, 310 
1868 5 9 5 9 | 1880 4 8 | 4 9 || 1892 4 9 ree 
1869 | 4 9 | 410 || 1881 | 4 1 | 4 3 || 1893 | 3 6f 3 6 
1870 | 5 0 | 5 13]) 18892 | 5 5 | 5 6 || 18994 | 3 0 | 3 0 
1871 | 5 74/ 5 9 || 1883 | 5 14} 5 2 | 18995 | 25) 27 
1872 5 04| 5 38 | 1884 4 3 4 3 || 1896 4 4 4 4 
1873 | 5 1 | 5 8h|| 1885 | 3104] 3 74 || 18997 | 4 431 4 5 
1874 | 6 9 | 6 14]| 1886 | 4 34, 4 5 || 1808 | 4 2] 4 2 
1875 4 7h 4 | 1887 3 10 311 | 
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Cost or GrowInc AND Exportinc WHEAT. 


The cost of raising wheat depends entirely upon the size of the hold- 
ing. A large farm, with first-class agricultural appliances, is capable of 
being worked at nearly half the cost of a small one, and in cases where 
the initial expenses of suitable machinery have been disbursed, the cost 
of production varies from ls. to ls. 3d. a bushel. An estimate of the 
cost of growing wheat ought to include rent, or interest on purchase- 
money of land, ‘and carriage to the point of consumption. For an area 
so extensive as that over which wheat- growing is pursued in New South 
Wales, a separate estimate of these items is well nigh impossible; but it 
is evident that they tend to a fixed quantity, for where facilities for 
reaching market are large, and the cost inconsiderable, rent is high, and 
where conditions are unfavourable rent is correspondingly low. Leaving 
out of consideration rent, interest, and carriage, the cost of growing 
wheat in New South Wales is approximately as follows :— 

es; @. 
On large farms, with first-class appliances ... . 15 6 peracre. 
On moderate-sized farms, with good appliances ... 20 0 ,, ,, 
On small farms : : ioe oe - «ie, |) 


The rates given include seed, expenses incurred in the preparation of 
land for cropping, and in sowing and harvesting, as well as depreciation 
in stock and appliances. The cost of bags is, however, not included. 
This estimate refers to farms worked in the ordinary way by the 

proprietors or occupiers. The tendency is towards a greater number of 
large farms, with a fall in the general cost of production; and with the 
-utilisation of some of the pastoral areas for cultivation on “shares,” 
the cost is being still further reduced. It is evident that, when the 
season is favourable, the large grower will be in the best position to face 
the market when the question of export arises. Apart from the initial 
cost of raising the cereal, the cost of placing the wheat on the London 
market, from the point of production on the farm, might be set down 
as follows :— 

Cartage to railway station La as Bs 3d. per bush, 

Average railway freight .. =e, a = 43d. je 


Cartage, Darling Harbour to ship oe or 1d, te 
Ocean freight (25s. per ton)... a oe 8d. i 


Insurance ... Pols Les ee ree ee Osd. ” 


Selling and other charges in London ... oa 4d. ” 


Total ... ie .. ls. 9d. & 


The London charges cover city and market dues, landing and dock- 
ing, sampling and superintending, rent, and brokerage and commission. 
It is reasonable to expect that in the future this cost of exportation of 
ls. 9d. per bushel will be somewhat reduced. Thus, freight has been 
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calculated at 25s. per ton, which is the average for the past four years; 
but there has ‘been very little exportation during that period, and as 
Soon as the trade assumes any proportions the freight may fall to 21s. 
or even 20s. per ton. Also, in the course of time, the extension of the 
railway will reduce the charge for conveyance of wheat to the trucks ; 
and no doubt improved facilities for shipment at Darling Harbour will 
tend to a still further reduction. On the other hand, London charges 
might run up to 5d. per bushel, and, taking all things into consideration, 
it is not likely that the cost of exportation will fall below 1s. 6d. per 
bushel, at which figure there is little in favour of the American 
producer, reckoning railway freight from Chicago to the Atlantic 
seaboard. In the case of the Argentine, the cost would be about the 
same, including railway freight from Rosario to Buenos Ayres; but it is 
evident that the cost of production is not so high as in New South 
Wales, for in a Consular repori to the Board of Trade it is stated that 
wheat can be delivered at Rosario at less than ls. 6d. a bushel. The 
average price of wheat in London for the last seven years was 3s. 5$d. 
per bushel, the maximum being 4s. 7}d. in 189], and the minimum 


2s. 10}d. in 1894. 
































AUGMENTATION OF THE WHEAT YIELD. . 


The reduction of the wheat-growing areas in the old world, and the 
diminution in the American exportable surplus with the growth of 
population, have called forth a warning from Sir William Crooke, in his 
recent Presidential address to the British Association, that recourse 
must soon be had to chemical science for the purpose of increasing the 
productive capacity of the soil. It is possible that this eminent scientist 
has failed to recognise the immense possibilities of Australia, not to 
speak of other sparsely populated countries whose contributions to the : 
world’s wheat supply are insignificant at the present time ; still, the | 
question of increasing the productiveness of wheat-lands is bound to 
receive the attention it deserves, especially in countries where there is | 
practically no more land to be brought into cultivation. In France, 
indeed, much has already been accomplished in this direction. In some 
districts the poorer peasant farmers still pursue their calling in a 
primitive manner, but in other parts of the country the application of 
scientific knowledge has greatly increased the fertility of the soil, and 
the average yield is rising. In one case, Professor Grandeau had no 
difficulty in increasing the yield from 25 to 38 bushels per acre without 
further expenditureon manure ; in another case, 70 bushels per acre 
was secured from a farm of 12} acres. Although at the present time 
the average yield in France is only 18 bushels, yet the highly cultivated 
districts give an average of over 30 bushels; indeed, in some of these 
districts 33 bushels is regarded as a merely satisfactory yield—a good 
one would be represented by 43 bushels, and in exceptional cases 48 to 
56 bushels are obtained. 
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In New South Wales, with its great areas of arable land, the 
necessity for the adoption of the higher forms of cultivation has not 
yet been felt. It is certain, however, that the serious foundation of an 
agricultural industry will lead to an inquiry into the best methods of 
cultivation, which involve deep ploughing, less seed, and sowing by drill 
with fertilisers. At the Wagga Experimental Farm an acre of land 
sown with only 4 lb. of seed, put in in rows, resulted in a crop of 48 
bushels. According to the advocates of drilling, the proper quantity to 
sow is 8 or 9 lb. per acre, whereas for broadcasting not less than a 
bushel is used, and generally rather more. The system of rotation of 
rops also favours an increased yield, leguminous crops supplying 
nitrogen to soil which has been robbed of it by cereals. For the present, 
the holders of large estates who have taken to wheat-farming will no 
doubt find it more advantageous to secure lighter crops off extensive 
areas with a small amount of labour. Lower values locally may be 
expected to accompany a large export trade, and though the grower 
with thousands of acres under crop will get a fair return from a light 
average yield, it will be necessary for the small farmer to resort to 
scientific cultivation, This matter is now engaging the attention of the 
Department of Agriculture, so that it may be prepared to render 
assistance to the grower. 


Wueaten Hay. 


‘Wheat is grown in considerable quantities for hay and dry fodder 
for cattle, and the area cut for hay is steadily increasing, although, of 
course, it is largely dependent upon the fitness of the crops to be reaped 

.for grain. The produce, however, is still short of the requirements of 
the colony. The following statement shows the area and production of 
wheat cut for hay, in quinquennial periods from 1863, and annually for 
the last ten years :— 





Yield per annum. | Yield per annum. 

Area. = Period or Saks Seis 
‘ | | year, ; 

| Average . 1 Average 

Total. per acre, Total. per acre. 


| 


Period or 
year. 





acres, tons. 

1863-67 10,296 9,693 
1868-72 12,535 13,346 
1873-77 10,690 12,876 
1878-82 31,675 44,705 
1883-87 71,543 74,180 
1888-92 79,264 84,936 
1893-97 | 130,164 114,279 
1889 102,838 42,041 
1890 82,880 140,348 

| 


tons, tons. 
1891 | 83,827 | 96,014 1-15 
1892 | 66,435 | 75,883 1-14 
1893 | 89,396 | 116,061 | 1:30 
1894 | 101,875 | 100,482 | 1-00 
| 1895 | 125,797 | 136,837 | 1-10 
| 1896 | 172,614 | 99,679 | 0:58 

1897 | 161,136 | 118,337 | 0-7: 

1898 | 213,720 | 181,645 0-8: 


n 
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From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the cultivation of wheat 
for hay increased in a much greater ratio than that for grain, the area 
so cultivated in 1889 being nearly five times that cultivated for the 
same purpose in 1879. From 1889 the area devoted to hay did not, 
until 1894, again reach a hundred thousand acres, the seasons generally 
being so propitious that a greater proportion than in former years was 
allowed to come to grain. Since 1894, however, the area cut for hay has 
assumed such proportions that for the year 1898 it was nearly double the 
area of 1889 and 1894, and nearly ten times that of 1879. A series 
of dry years in some measure accounts for the increased area devoted 
to hay ; but the steady demand both for hay and chaff, wheaten as well 
as oaten, and the large import of this produce, fully justify an extension 
of its cultivation. There still exists a considerable difference between 
the demand for hay and the supply from within the colony, as there 
was in 1897 a net import of 41,035 tons of hay and chaff, principally 
for consumption in the Metropolitan district, but this difference it is 
well within the capacity of the colony to produce. 

The total area under wheat in 1897-8, both for grain and for hay, 
was 1,207,070 acres, producing 10,560,111 bushels of grain and 181,645 
tons of hay, the value of both kinds of produce being £2,926,600. 


e Maize. 


The cultivation of maize is almost as important as that of wheat, and 
forms the staple industry in the valleys of the coastal rivers, which are 
peculiarly adapted, both with regard to soil and climate, for the growth 
of this cereal. On the table-land also its cultivation is attended with 
fair results, but as the land rises in elevation so does the average yield 
per acre proportionately decrease. Attempts have been made to grow 
maize in the western division of the colony, but success has been met 
with only under special conditions of natural or artificial irrigation, for 
the plant demands a considerable amount of moisture, and thrives better 
in the humid climate of the coast than anywhere else in the country. 
Although the area under maize is much less than that under wheat, 
the gross yield obtained, measured by bushels, is frequently as large as 
that of the latter cereal, and in some seasons even greatly in excess of it. 


The area under maize-culture has increased from 57,959 acres in the 
year 1862 to 209,588 acres in 1898, and has, therefore, nearly quadrupled 
within thirty-six years, Considered in the light of the general advance 
of settlement, particularly in those districts where maize may be 
successfully cultivated, there is nothing remarkable in the progress here 
exhibited, especially as there is no lack of land in New South Wales fit 
for the cultivation of this cereal. In the year 1888 an additional area 
of 24,705 acres was laid down with maize for grain—a much greater 
increase than was shown during any of the previous twenty-five years, 
with the exception of the year 1879, when 25,072 acres were added to 
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the area under maize, For the next five years the area fluctuated con- 
siderably, and in 1893 it showed a decrease of 23,603 acres from the 
figures of 1891, many farmers, discouraged by the low price realised 
for the cereal, putting their land to other uses. The year 1894, 
however, experienced the notable increase of 38,336 acres, or over 
22 per cent. on the figures for 1893; but during the next four years 
only 3,703 aeres additional were put under crop. 

The state of maize cultivation in the colony during the period from 
1863 to 1898 is shown in the following table. The average yearly 
acreage and production are given in quinquennial periods, and annually 
for the last ten years, the agricultural year ending on the 31st 
March :— 








Annual Production. 











Period or year. Area under crop. ' oh = a 
Total. Average per acre. 
acres. bushels. bushels. 

1863-67 101,245 3,047,478 30°1 
1868-72 118,301 3,629,468 | 30°7 
1873-77 117,155 3,804,463 32°5 
1878-82 123,160 4,316,819 350 
1883-87 127,416 4,029,410 31°6 
1888-92 175,466 5,330,653 30°4 
1893-97 200,845 5,834,322 i 29°0 
1889 166,101 4,910,404 29-5 
1890 73,836 5,354,827 30°8 
1891 191,152 5,718,205 29°9 
1892 174,577 5,721,706 32°8 
1893 167,549 5,037,256 ‘ 30°0 
1894 205,885 7,067,576 343 
1895 208,308 5,625,533 { 27°0 
1896 211,104 5,687,030 27°0 
1897 211,382 5,754,217 272 
1898 209,588 6,713,060 32:0 
Average yield for thirty-six years .0...0...... -...0. 30°8 





The yield per acre is a somewhat variable item, ranging from a 
minimum of 21-8 bushels, which was obtained in the year 1871, toa 
maximum of 38-1 in 1870; but when taken periodically, as in the first 
part of the foregoing table, the result is more satisfactory, the range 
being only from 29 to 35 bushels per acre. 
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The next statement shows the distribution of the area under crop 
for maize during the season 1897-8, with the total and average yield in 
each division :— 

















Division. | Area. Production. gies 
The Coast— acres. | bushels. | bushels. 
Montheom Districh .......:2.2.000.:. --s00 103,411 | 3,973,620 | 38°4 
Central rf eins 26,731 | 956,362 | 35°'8 
Southern - 16,121 | 427,079 * | 26°5 
The Table-land— 
Mestinenn District: ...:..s:ccscese esse sess cne 18,641 | 492,118 2674 
Central SN ant cate Svcs koe antennae 24,486 534,254 21°8 
Sonthern Sgn eikpedesveosens BDEDOOS ; 13,878 214,952 155 
The Western Slope— | | 
Northern District ..... ..........0s20se0s00s 5,014 | 104,590 208 
Central ey a, me REP EA TEPEA 620 | 5,725 | 9-2 
Southern District and Valley of the | 
Mihara eos coe ee eee 668 | 4,160 | 6-2 
The Weesteria Plains); icccssoacnestancssseivec cans 18 | 190 | 10°6 
- | 
Total Geese een 209,588 | 6,713,060 | 32-0 





From this table it will be seen that the north coast is the most 
important maize-growing district, yielding last season 59 per cent. of 
the total production of the colony, with an average 11:9 bushels per 
acre higher than in the south coast district. In the central coast 
district, however, including the valleys of the Hunter, the Hawkesbury, 
and the Nepean Rivers, and the metropolitan county of Cumberland, the 
average yield per acre during last season was only 2°6 bushels lower 
than that of the north coast. In both the north and south coast 
districts maize is cultivated extensively in every county, the highest 
total yield coming from the county of Clarence, with 870,015 bushels, 
and the highest average yield from the county of Raleigh, with 55-4 
bushels. On the Northern tableland about one-half the production of 
the division was grown in the counties of Gough, Clive, and Arrawatta. 
The remainder is contributed chiefly by the counties of Parry, Buck- 
land, Darling, and Sandon. The crop is very generally cultivated on 
the Central ‘tabledand, the highest average being 43 bushels in the 
county of Westmoreland. On the southern tableland about three- 
fourths of the production of the division is grown in the counties of 
Wynyard and Buccleuch; but the production for 1897—8 was very poor, 
the average for the district being only 15-5 bushels per acre. 

The estimated yield of the world’s crop of maize is about 2,920 
million bushels, of which quantity New South Wales produces less 
than the five-hundredth part. 
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The following table, compiled for the purpose of showing the annual 
movement of the maize market of New South Wales for the last ten 
years, also shows the yearly requirements for home consumption :— 














| | Excess of— 
Year. | Production. Import. Export. fl Consumption. 
| Import. | Export. 

bushels. | bushels. bushels. bushels. | bushels. bushels, 
1888 | 4,910,404 | 152,010 | 342,093 | one 190,083 | 4,720,321 
1889 | 5,354,827 | 237,660 366,063 | .......0 128,403 5,226,424 
1890 | 5,713,205 | 563,721 30,811 | 532,910 | ......... 6,246,115 
1891 | 5,721,706 | 290,786 17,626 | 273,160 | — .....00. 5,994,866 
1892 | 5,037,256 | 324,949 19,326 905,623) 1] iieeeccs 5,342,879 
1893 | 7,067,576 | 166,841 12270) |) 154570) al) ceeceeess 7,222,147 
1894 | 5,625,533 58,027 11,733 46,294 sensewous 5,671,827 
1895 | 5,687,030 2,489 42,296 | wesesrees 39,807 5,647,223 
1896 | 5,754,217 111,018 62,388: | 48,630 | ......... 5,802,847 
1897 | 6,713,060 339,643 107,224 | ZOUANG. IN) venseses- 6,945,479 














The future of this branch of agricultural industry seems limited to the 
supply of local wants, as New South Wales is adjacent to several maize- 
producing countries which are already commencing to compete against 
her in her own markets. Until 1890 the colony produced more than 
could be locally consumed, and exported a small quantity to her southern 
neighbours ; but in that year, owing to a sudden increase in the demand 
for maize, the reason for which was not apparent, the large production 
would seem to have been insufficient, a net quantity of 533,000 bushels 
of grain having been imported in the course of the twelve months. This 
import, though on a smaller scale, continued until 1895, when there was 
again a net export of the grain, the quantity being about 40,000 bushels. 
In 1896, however, there was again a net import, amounting to nearly 
49,000 bushels ; and in 1897, although the production was considerably 
jarger than in the preceding year, the net import was as high as 
232,000 bushels. 

As a deficiency in production has not the usual result of causing 
a sensible increase in the prices paid to the New South Wales farmers, 
it is a matter of some doubt whether the importations made have not 
for their object the keeping of a stock of grain in the hands of dealers 
sufficient to prevent a hardening of the wholesale rates. In such case 
the deficiency in the production would seem to be more apparent than 
real. However this may be, it does not seem probable that this branch 
of farming can be expanded with much profit to the growers, unless 
the local consumption should considerably increase. 
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Maize is not only cultivated as a grain crop, but a small area is sown 
for green food for cattle, chiefly on dairy farms. In 1897—8, the area 
thus cultivated was 11,924 acres. The total area under maize during 
this season was 221,512 acres. 


OaTs. 


This cereal is cultivated as a grain crop, principally in the wheat- 
growing districts of the colony ; and as it is essentially a product of cold 
climates, it thrives best in those parts of the country which have a winter 
of some severity. The average yield of the colony for 1897—8 was 19-0 
bushels per acre. The table-land is the principal centre of cultivation, 
but though the acreage under the cereal is greatest in the central portion, 
the northern district gives the best return. The northern table-land 
averaged 28-9 bushels ; the central, 16°2 bushels; and the southern, 
16-6 bushels—these districts producing 436,805 bushels of grain out of 
a total yield of 543,946 bushels. On the south-western slope 75,853 
bushels were produced, the average yield being 14°5 bushels to the acre ; 
and 8,087 bushels from the south coast, 10,649 bushels from the Hunter 
and Hawkesbury Valleys, 6,277 bushels from the central-western slope, 
and 3,288 bushels from the north-western slope, practically complete 
the production. 

The following table illustrates the state of the cultivation of oats 
since 1863. ‘The average yearly acreage and production are given in 
quinquennial periods up to 1897, and annually for the last ten years 
the agricultural year ending March 31 :— 





| 
|Production per annum. Production per annum. 
Period or | | Pericd or 


Area. Area. 
year. Are: year. Area. 


| | Average Average 
| Total. | per acre. Total. per acre. 





| 

acres. | bushels. | bushels. | acres. bushels. | bushels. 
1863-67 12,592 | 204,979 | 16°3 1891 | 14,102 256,659 182 
1868-72 13,410 | 224,534 16°7 1892 12,958 | 276,259 | 21°3 
1873-77 17,753 ; 340,286 | 19°] 1893 , 20,890 466,603 ) 22°3 
1878-82 19,772 | 407,277 | 206 | 1894 | 34,148 | 701,803 | 20°5 
1883-87 | 20,032 | 460,003 | 22°9 1895 30,636 | 562,725 | 18°4 
1888-92 15,359 | 316,188 | 2074 1896 23,750 | 374,196 15'8 
1893-97 | 29,791 | 587,992 | 19°7 || 1897 39,530 | 834,633 | 21°1 

1889 | 7,984 | 109,931 | 13°8 || 1898 28,605 | 543,946 19°0 

1890 | _ 22,358 | 548,330 | 24:3 ! 








The cultivation of oats for grain has been very irregularly pursued 
during the period embraced by this table, rising rapidly during the 
earlier years and remaining practically stationary from 1878 until 1894, 
when over 13,000 acres were added to the area under crop during the 
preceding year. In 1896 the area cut for grain was 10,398 acres 
smaller than in 1894; but this was due to the failure of the crops, 
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eaused by the absence of rain, the area cropped for hay being 38,107 
acres above the corresponding figure two years before. This decrease 
was more than made. up in 1897; when the area dut for grain was no 
less than 39,530 acres ; and in 1898 the total area sown with oats was 
the highest recorded, but the greater portion was cut for hay, the area 
reaped for grain falling to 28,605-aeres. The market for oats is chiefly 
in the metropolitan district, and the demand depends largely upon. the 
price of maize. 


The average yield of oats during the decennial period 1889-98 was 
19-9 bushels per acre, the minimum being 13-8 bushels in the season 
1888-9, and the maximum, 24-3 bushels in the following season. Com- 
pared with the other continental colonies, New South Wales holds, in 
regard to.average yield, the premier position, Victoria coming second ; 
but the oat yield of each of these colonies is sarpassed by that of New 
Zealand and of Tasmania. The climate of the two colonies last: men- 
tioned is much better adapted for the suecessful cultivation of. this 
grain, the average yield per acre in New Zealand in particular being 
little below that of the United Kingdom, and on a par with the best 
of the other oat-producing countries of the Old World. The average 
annual yield of oats throughout the globe is estimated at about 2,290 
million bushels. 


Tn the:following table figures will be found giving the total production 
and average yield per acre in the Australasian colonies during the 
season 1897-8, and the average, together with the maximum and 


minimum yields, during the last ten years :— 


Yield 1897-8. Yield per acre during ten years: 1889-98. 
Colony. | ——_— — re 


j 
Total. | Peracre. Average. Maximum. Minimum. 
| 





: bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | nshels, bushels. 
New South Wales. 543,946 199 | 19-9 (1890) 
4,809,479 16°3 19-2 (1893) 
Queensland at 31,496 172 
South Australia 204,444 65 
29,966 17-4 
1,102,285 28°9 
9,738,391 | 274 





| 16,459,307 | 21-9 54 21-3 (1897) 








The cultivation of oats as a staple agricultural erop has been much 
neglected in New South Wales, though the return has not been uusatis- 
factory. It is possible that in the near future this grain will receive 
greater attention, especially as the deficiency between the production 
and. the consumption. is very considerable. The elevated distr 
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Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, and New England, in preference to other 
parts of the colony, contain vast areas of land where the cultivation of 
oats could be carried on with remunerative results. 

The production is far from satisfying the wants of the colony, the 
net importation for 1897, including oatmeal, being equivalent to 
714,633 bushels, of the estimated value of £80,736. New Zealand is 
the principal source of supply, the quantity obtained from that province 
being equivalent to 746,151 bushels, inclusive of meal, but of this a 
portion was re-exported. Much yet remains to be done before the 
colony can be independent of outside assistance in regard to the supply 
of oats, as during the tem years ended 1897 the average quantity 
produced was only 27 per cent. of the amount consumed, and there was 
an ample market for the produce of 60,000 acres more than the average 
area reaped. 

In connection with this subject it may not be generally known 
that the relative nourishment of oats exceeds that of either maize or 
wheat, weight for weight. If 100 be taken as the value of oats for 
fattening purposes, the respective values of equal weights of the cereals 
are i-— 


Wheat 
Maize 


And for equal measures :— 
Oats 


In parts of the colony where the climate is not suitable for maturing 
the grain, a large area is sown for hay. The average area cut for this 
purpose during the five years 1877-81 was 70,973 acres, which increased 
to 104,977 acres in the next quinquennium. In 1887 the area stood 
at 126,488 acres, but from that time it fluctuated considerably, and 
never approached the same figure until 1896, when the acreage cut for 
hay was 120,857, the dry weather preventing the maturity of the crops 
for grain. The next two seasons were also dry, and in 1897 there was 
a further increase to 133,946 acres, and in 1898 to 152,598 acres. 
Oaten hay is in much demand, and sells readily at remunerative prices ; 
and as there is less expense and lighter labour attached to this form 
of cultivation, the system of growing for hay is more in favour with the 
farmers than the cultivation of the grain. The areas under the two crops 
stood to each other in the following relation im the year 1897-8 :— 


; Acres. 
Area under oats for grain 28,605 
Area under oats for hay . ........2.cecccesvecneerceeees: os 152,598 


181,203 
The area harvested for grain was only 15-8 per cent. of the total area 


sown with oats. The following statement shows the average annual 
area under and the production of oaten hay; for the four quinquennial 
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periods ended 1893-97, and the actual area and production for each of 
the last ten years:— 


Production. 
Period or year. | Area, ee —— 
Total. | Per acre. 











| acres. tons, 
1863-67 36,110 | 36,948 
1868-72 41,155 46,772 
1873-77 | 53,401 | 62,366 
1878-82 64,007 | 85,259 
1883-87 113,057 131,954 
1888-92 84,414 | 90,236 
1893-97 107,278 | 108,933 
1889 } 85,439 40,753 
1890 103,129 | 156,920 
1891 70,463 71,305 
1892 | 76,589 | 86,077 
1893 | 101,981 132,426 
1894 | 82,750 | 94,128 
1895 96,856 95,517 
1896 120,857 79,635 
1897 | 133,946 142,957 


1898 | 152,598 | 138,546 


SCHORR SH RH ORR RH eH ES 
SEASE SOK SaUASHNwWNHeESS 





In addition to the area cultivated for grain and hay, a small extent of 
land is yearly sown for green oaten fodder. .Last season 5,958 acres of 
oat-lands were so used. The total area under oats during the year ended 


31st March, 1898, was therefore 187,161 acres—an increase of 8,234 
acres on the area of the previous season. 


Minor Grain Orops. 


The minor grain crops harvested are barley, rye, millet, and sorghum. 
Little can be said on this subject except that, as in the case of other 
cereals, the suitability of the soil for their production is an established 
fact. There is, however, so little demand for these kinds of grain that 
their cultivation in the colony is very limited. 

In 1897-8 barley was sown on 10,029 acres, of which 5,151 acres 
were for grain, with a production of 99,509 bushels ; 1,509 acres were 
for hay, with a yield of 2,008 tons; and 3,369 acres were for green 
fodder. The world’s estimated annual average yield of barley is stated 
at 802 million bushels. 

The area under rye for grain in 1897-8 covered 2,032 acres, the produce 
from which was 26,145 bushels, or at the rate of 12-9 bushels to the 
acre. There were also 1,630 acres of rye sown for green food. The 
world’s annual average yield of rye is estimated at 1,317 million bushels. 

Millet was only cultivated over an area of 2,463 acres, 897 acres of 
which were harvested for grain, the remaining 1,566 acres being sown for 
green food for cattle. The greater part of the crop of millet was 
obtained in the Hunter River Valley. The average production of the 
colony amounted to 14°6 bushels per acre. 
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The cultivation of sorghum for grain appears to have heen abandoned, 
but the area sown in 1897-8 for green fodder for cattle extended over 
14,796 acres, chiefly within the dairy-farming districts of the South Coast. 

A greater number of minor grain crops than those specified above 
were cultivated in the colony, but, owing to the small area tilled, were 
not specified in the agricultural returns. 


PRODUCTION AND CoNsuMPTION OF GRAIN. 


The mean population of New South Wales during the decade ex- 
tending from 1888 to 1897 was 1,183,993; the average annual production 
of grain of all kinds was 11,630,573 bushels: and the annual consump- 
tion was 15,620,033 bushels. There was, therefore, an average annual 
deficiency of all kinds of grain during the decade of 3,989,460 bushels. 
The average annual production per head of all kinds of grain in the 
colony was 9-8 bushels, and the consumption per head, inclusive of seed 
grains, 13-2 bushels, leaving a deficiency per head of 3:4 bushels, which 
had to be made good by importation. The following table exhibits the 
total production of the grain crops grown in the colony for the period 
under notice :— 


Year ended 
3lst March. 


Production of Grain. 





Wheat. Maize. Barley. Oats. Rye. Millets 





| 

bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. bushels. 

1888 4,695,849 | 4,953,125 84,533 394,762 | 19,167} 4,869 
1889 1,450,503 | 4,910,404 | 36,760 | 31 5,982 | 6,917 
1890 | 6,570,335 | 5,354,827 | 113,109 3,330 | 18,239} 9,818 
1891 | 3,649,216 | 5,713,205 81,383 | 9,129} 2,417 
3,963,668 | 5,721,706 93,446 276,259 | 11,390} 5,079 
6,817,457 5,037,256 91,701 466,603 | 20,356 | 3,732 
6,502,715 | 7,067,576 | 114,272 | 701,803 | 19,522] 9,244 
7,041,378 | 5,625,533 | 179,348 562,725 | 13,315 | 12,460 
5,195,312 | 5,687,030 | 96,119 374,196 | 8,078} 9,725 
8,853,445 | 5,754,217 | 110,340 | 834,633 | 22,000| 7,627 

















54,739,878 | 55,824,879 |1,001,011 | 4,520,901 | 147,178 | 71,888 





There is no apparent reason why the local production of grain 
should not equal the demand ; on the contrary, the resources of the 
colony are such that under normal conditions the supply should largely 
exceed the requirements, and an increasing excess of production become 
yearly available for export. The only portion of the colony that should 
be excepted from these remarks is the Broken Hill district and 
extreme west, which is supplied, and will continue to be supplied, from 
South Australia. The table given hereunder shows the excess of 
imports over exports of grain during the decennium. Rye and millet 
have been omitted from the table, as neither of these grains is used in 


Z 
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the colony to any extent, and there has been scarcely any ‘export or 
import :— 





Year ended Net Imports of Geain: 


31st Dec. 





Wheat. | Maize. Barley. Oats. 





| bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
1888 3,722,806 | *190,083 68,410 | 1,272,664 
1889 5,080,438 | *128,403 103,153 | 1,096,854 
1890 1,867,381 | 532,910 | 45,862 | 1,653,873 
1891 3,140,687 | 273,160 60,031 1,650,469 
1892 3,203,704 | 305;623 | 48,641 | 1,508,081 
1893 ! 1,708,523 | 154,571 58,626 1,413,591 
1894 1,824,575 46,294 34,223 |* :822,635 
1895 1,226,031 | *39,807 5,140 912,007 
1896 | 3,588,406 | 48,630 44,414 1,013,768 
1897 622,912 | 232,419 45,514 816,233 








“Total for 10) | 95, 9g5.463 | 1,235,314 | 514,014 {12,160,175 
‘years _‘$} [ 





* Net exports. 5 


‘The total production, added to the net imports, will give the consump 
tion, inclusive of seed grains, as shown in the subjoined table :— 





Consumption of Grain. 
Year ended 
31st Dec. 





Wheat. | Maize. Barley. Oats. | ‘Rye. Millet. 








| 
bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels.|bushels. 
1888 | 8; 418,655 | 4,763,042 152,943 | 1,667,426 | 18,984 4,869 
1889 | 6 530, 941 | 4,782;001 | 139,913 | 1,206,785 5,454 | 6,917 
1890 | 8, 437,7 16 | 5,887,737 158,971 | 2,197,203 | 18,198} 9,818 
1891 | 6,789,903 | 5,986,365 141,414 | 1,907,128 9,129 | 2,417 
1892 7,167,372 | 6,027;329 | 142,087 | 1,784,340 | 11,390) 5,079 
1893 8,525,980 | 5,191,827 | 150,327 | 1,880,194 | 20,356) 3,732 
1894 8,327,290 71 33870 | 148,495 | 1,524,438 | 19,522) 9,244 
1895 8,267,409 | 5,585,726 | 184,488 | 1,474,732] 13,315 | 12,460 
1896 8,783,718 660 | 140,533 | 1,387,964| 8,458| 9,725 





1897 | 9,476,357 | 5,986, 636 | 155,854 | 1,650,866 | 22,000 | 7,627 








Total for 10 years| 80,725,341 | 57,060,193 |1,515,025 |16,681,076 | 146,806 | 71,888 
| J { J 








The experience of past years distinctly shows that New South Wales 
is, on the whole, better favoured as regards soil, climate, and other 
natural conditions than any other continental Australian province ; and, 
consequently, the average yield per acre of wheat, maize, and barley is, 
over a long period, greater in the parent colony than in any of the remain- 
ing four, Victoria not excepted. Extending the field of comparison, the 
production of cereals is found to reach an average which places New 
South Wales on a level with countries usually considered as rich agri- 
cultural States. It is better than the average yield of the United 
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States, Italy, and Hungary; and, in some respects, almost on a level 
with that of Germany, Austria, and France. The area adapted for 
cereal-growing is very consider: able, and with a better know ledge of the 
capabilities of the various kinds of soil, and well-devised means of 

water-storage, there should be practically no limit to the production of 
grain. 

























STranDARD BusHELS OF THE VARIOUS GRAINS. 


The weight of a bushel of wheat varies from 574 to 63 lb., according 
to grade ; but the standards, as enforced by an Act of Parliament, 
assented to on the 10th February, 1880, for this and for other kinds 
of grain, are as follow :— 






Wiest) 22.2.5. . 60 lb. to the bushel. 
Maize ........ 56 ” * 
Barley—Cape . 50 ; a5 
English .. > ” 
Oats ce na 
Rye » ” 
Peas Saar ” ’ 
BOATS ce Ae oes eaecn eet ae ee me eke = p 


Sown Grasses, AS Foop For Carrie. 

The area sown with green food and ee for cattle is increasing 
in the colony, and during the year 1897-8 there were under 
artificial grasses 376,402 acres (including 50, 652 acres of Crown 
lands) or nearly double the area of the year 1887-8. Lucerne is grown 
in considerable quantities on the Hunter River flats, and the cultivation 
of this fodder is extending throughout the country, principally along 
the banks of the rivers on the western slope of the Great Divide. The 
total area under lucerne in 1897-8 was returned at 33,246 acres cut 
for hay, producing 83,154 tons of fodder. In addition to this, there were 
22,558 acres of lucerne and grasses sown for green fodder for cattle. 

Permanent grasses are laid down principally in the north and south 
coast districts, 150,854 acres being thus cultivated in the latter 
division alone; while in the division of the north coast there were 
102,947 acres under grasses, of which 78,830 acres were laid down in the 
most northern county of Rous. There is also a considerable area under 
artificially-sown grasses for dairying purposes:on the southern table- 
land, and to a less extent on the northern and central table-land, and 
in the counties of Denison and Hume on the south-western slope ; but 
in the other divisions the area is small, and is cultivated by holders 
principally for their own use. It is in those portions of the colony 
where dairy-farming is pr incipally carried on that the practice of laying 
down permane nt grasses is most —— 

The increasing demand for dairy produce, which is now to some 
extent being exported to the United Kingdom, has had a considerable 
influence upon the extension of the area under artificial pastures. The 
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Yollowimg table shows the progress made in this branch of farming 
during the last ten years, the area having increased from 200,332 acres 


- in 1888-9 to 37 6,402 acres in 1897-8. The areas under these artificial 


pastures are also given for the north and south coast districts, where 
the dairying industr y is most flourishing aes 


Area under Artificial Gua 





sses. A } 
Area under Artificial Gan Ses Year 

















Year = Fo ie 
ended | i is ended | | 

81st New {North Coast) South Coast 31st | New (3 North C ‘cast | | south Coast 
March. South Wales.| District. District. March. |South Wales. District. District. 

| 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres, | acres, 

1889 200,332 | 31,520 | 155,197 | 1894 302,412 | $7,681 156,408 
1890 217,403 39,950 | 166,057 | 1895 | 82,078 Hg 
1891 388,715 86,592 172,251 1896 300,862 84,982 150,761 





| 
1892 | 333,238 | 99,203 | 148,434 | 1897 | 384,016 | 105,958 | 152,529 
1893 | 361,280 | 83, 820 | 182,025 | 1898 | 376,402 | 102,947 | 150,854 
| | 


NaturaL Grasses AND RING-BARKING. 

The area ring-barked and partially cleared for the preservation of the 
natural grasses as food for stock was recorded in 1897-8 at 26,882,039 
acres, vi, 830,985 acres being on the western slope, 9,552,293 acres on 
the table- land, 2,343,625 acres in the coast districts, and 3,155,136 acres 
on the western plains. By far the largest area ring-barked was in the 
pastoral divisions, for grazing purposes for sheep, although farmers 
also, to some extent, resort to this method of increasing the food supply 
for their inferior stock, and even for cows in milking, supplementing 


om * 


the natural grasses with lucerne, sorghum, and other green foods. 


POoTaTors. 

The cultivation of the potato has progresse id very slowly. The year 
1894 saw a marked increase in the industry ; but the area planted for 
the season ended 31st March, 1895, viz., 30,089 acres, was the largest 
recorded up to that time, and the total yield of 85,270 tons represented 
the best results yet obtained in the histor y of the cultivation of the 
tuber in the colony. The average yield per acre was, however, only 
2°83 tons; in the preceding” year it was 3-16 tons—a return which had 
not been reached since the year 1880. In the three following years 
the dry weather was responsible for small average yields, namely, 2°27 
tons per acre in 1896, 2:70 tons in 1897, and 2°30 tons in 1898, and 
the area under crop varied considerably, falling to 24,722 acres in 1896, 
rising to 31,170 acres in the following year—an improvement on the 
1895. figures—only to fall, however, to 2 3,816 acres in 1898. The total 
production in 1897 was 84,214 bushels; but the more unpropitious 
season of 1898 witnessed a diminution of 28,882 tons in the crop. At 
present New South Wales has to make up by importation from the 
other colonies a considerable deficiency, which amounted in 1897 to 52,962 
tons net, or nearly 50 per cent. of the total consumption for the year. 
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The following table illustrates the state of the cultivation of potatoes 
for the quinquennial periods and years given :— 





Period or year 
ended Area. 
31st March. 


Production per 
annum. 

acres. 

1863-67 13,864 

1868-72 15,532 

1878 14,183 42,020 

16,979 49,442 

1883-87 14,864 39,25 

1888-92 19,170 52,693 

1893-97 26,208 72,501 
1889 15,409 36,839 
1890 17,551 50,096 
1891 19,406 52,791 
1892 22,560 

1893 18,502 

1894 26,559 

1895 30,089 

1896 24,722 56,179 
1897 31,170 | $4,214 70 
1898 23,816 55,332 2°30 


bo bor 
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The centres of potato cultivation are the counties of Bathurst (prin- 
cipally in the Orange and Carcoar districts), Argyle, King, Sandon, 
Camden, Clarence, and Durham, and, to a less extent, the other counties 
of the coast and table-land districts. On the western slope this root- 
crop has hardly any representation at all. Its cultivation is, however, 
capable of very wide distribution throughout the colony; but in many 
places formerly well known for its production it has been largely dis- 
placed by maize and other cereals. 

Tosacco. 

Both the soil and climate of New South Wales are well fitted for the 
growth of the tobacco-plant, but as it demands for its proper cultivation 
special knowledge on the part of the grower, it is not so largely cultivated 
as it otherwise might be. In the yearended 31st March, 1864, the first 
shown in the subsequent table, there were only 534 acres under cultiva- 
tion, producing 4,851 ewt. of leaf tobacco. In the following years the area 
under the plant largely increased, chiefly in the agricultural districts of 
Argyle and the Hunter River valley. Since then the growth of tobacco 
seems to have been almost entirely abandoned in the districts where it was 
first attempted; butit has spread to other parts of the colony, the counties 
of Wynyard, Bathurst, Roxburgh, Parry, and Buccleuch, being now the 
principal centres of production. The greater portion of the tobacco grown 
in 1897-8 was obtained in these districts ; but its cultivation is chiefly in 
the hands of Chinese, few European agriculturists apparently possessing 
the knowledge required for the proper growth and preparation of the leaf. 
According to the latest returns tobacco was cultivated on 242 holdings— 
174 less than in the previous year. The Census taken on the 5th April, 
1891, recorded the total number of persons employed in the culture of 
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tobaeco'as 388, and of these, 379, or 98 per cent., were Chinese. This 
fact shows to what a great extent the practice of growing and curing the 
leaf of the tobacco- plant has been abandoned to these aliens. 

Between the years 1881 and 1889 the area devoted to the cultivation 
of tobacco was enlarged from 1,791 to 4,833 acres, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the yield of leaf. As, however, the local product did not 
compare favourably with the American leaf, it could not be exported 
protitably ; so that a large proportion of the crop remained upon the far- 
mers’ hands, the quantity sold realised very unsatisfactory figures, and 
many growers consequently abandoned the cultivation of tobacco in 
favour of other crops. With the accumulation of stocks of leaf, and the 
fall in the price of the local product, the area under the plant and the 
resultant yield declined rapidly, and in 1895 the acreage was only 716, 
and the production 8,132 ewt. In 1896 a great improvement took 
place, the area under crop:increasing to 1,231 acres, and this was more 
than doubled in the followi ing year, when 2,744 acres, yielding 27,468 
ewt. of leaf, were returned—the largest acreage and production since 
1890. This area, however, was reduced to 2,181 acres in 1898, with a 
production of 19,718 ewt. The progress of the industry since 1864 may 
be traced in the following. table :— 





¥ a Production. | | Pr ‘oduction. 

rearended| ,... = = — || Year ended | = Pete 

31st March,| Ate Total | Average | 31st Marcb.| Area: ; Average 
7 per acre. | F, per acre. 





| acres, cwt. | ome acres. Cwt. cwt. 
1864 584 | 4,851 3 18,311 | 112 
1865 | 807 4,036 17,540 9-7 
1866 | 1,499 | 7,469 20,006 | 112 
1867 | 1,326 | 921478 9914 | 95 
isés | 627 6,035 1886 | 1,603 | 22947 | 143 
1869 875 7,925 1887 | 1.203 | 13,642 | 11°3 
1870 366 3,192 1888 | 2371 | 23465 | 99 
1871 | 295 700 iss9 | 4,933 | 55,478 | 115 
1872 | 567 4,475 1890 | 3,239 | 27,72 8-6 
1873 440 | 2751 1891 | "02 122 
1874 | 199 1,261 1892 | ‘886 | (9,31: 105 
1875 | 539 |- 6,069 1893 3 "344 9°8 
1876: | 491 4.098 1894 | 85 s | 127 
1877, | 388. | 2,440 1995 | 716 | 98,192 | 12-4 
1878 | 399 3.049 1896 2 "548 86 

| 

| 
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1879 835 7,932 9: 1897 | 2,744 27,468 | 100 
1880 592 6,221 10° 1898 
1881 1,791 19,469 
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During the year 1897 there was a snail cml of manufactured 
tobacco and cigars of 3,275,614 lb. weight, of which 2,106,052 lb. were 
made in the colony from 876,231 lb. of American leaf arid 1,229,821 lb. 
of leaf locally grown. The production of leaf for 1898 was equiva- 
lent to 2,208,416 lb., from which a third may be deducted for damage 
and waste, and the quantity left, viz., 1,472,277 lb., will probably more 
than suffice for the requirements of the home manufacturers. 
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In view of the fact that few countries are better favoured than New 
South Wales with climate and soil necessary for successful cultiva- 
tion, it is a matter for regret that the industry has not made more 
satisfactory progress. This has been due partly to the producer and 
partly to the market. With an improvement in the quality of the leaf, 
the local consumption could be rapidly overtaken, and the surplus pro- 
duction would then have to be placed on the English or foreign markets, 
where it would enter into competition with tobacco having a well- 
established reputation, and a flavour for which continued use on the 
part of the consumer has created a predilection. Still, that is a question 
for the future ; there is ample scope for the present in improving the 
quality of the product sufiiciently to satisfy the local consumer. An 
impression has prevailed that it is not possible to produce tobacco of 
high quality in New South Wales. This probably arose from experience 
of a product which, as likely as not, was grown in unsuitable soil, and 
was characterised by a lack of care in cultivation. The first consideration 
of the grower seems to have been a heavy yield, the result being a rank, 
strong, ill-flavoured tobacco. At the Government experimental tobacco 
farm which was established at Moonbi for a few years, tobacco of 
exceptional quality, highly suitable for cigarettes, was grown, some of 
the leaf realising 1s. per lb. from the manufacturers, and it as well to 
remember that, owing to the unfavourable seasons and other causes, the 
experiments «it the farm were carried on under difficulties. There is no 
doubt that it is possible to grow in the colony a tobacco well suited to 
the English market ; and if a regular supply were available, properly 
fermented and packed, a large trade might be developed. 


SUGAR-CANE. 


The first returns in which mention is made of the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane and the production of sugar in New South Wales 
date only from 1863-4. In that season two acres were recorded as 
having produced 280 Ib. of sugar, and it will appear strange that out of 
this quantity 220 Ib. were stated to be the produce of one acre of cane, 
grown in the northern part of the county of Bathurst, while the remain- 
ing 60 Ib. were produced on the banks of the Macleay River. The 
district last mentioned may be considered as the principal seat of the 
industry during its earlier stages ; but it proved to be unsuitable to the 
growth of the cane, and the risk of failure from frosts compelled the 
planters to keep more to the north. In a few years the richest portions 
of the lower valleys of the Clarence, the Richmond, the Tweed, and the 
Brunswick were occupied by settlers engaged in planting and growing 
the cane. Mills were erected in the chief centres of cane-cultivation, 
and cane-growing and sugar-manufacturing ‘re now the principal and 
best-established industries of the north-eastern portions of the colony. 

Although frosts are not altogether unknown even on the Tweed, the 
soil and climate of the valleys of the northern rivers are in. most respects 
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well adapted to the successful cultivation of the sugar-cane, and it is 
confined principally to the valleys of the Richmond, Tweed, and 
Clarence Rivers. Nearly the whole of the area under this crop lies 
within the counties of Rous, Clarence, and Richmond. 

The following table shows the progress of this industry during the 
last twenty-two years. The figures relating to the area yearly placed 
under cane are given for earlier dates, but the number of tons pro- 
duced cannot be ascertained prior to 1877. As sugar-cane is not an 
annual crop, the area under cultivation has been divided, as far as 
practicable, into productiv e and non-productive, the former representing 
the number of acres upon which cane was cut during the season, and 
the latter the area over which it was unfit for the mill, or allowed to 
stand for another year :— 
































Year. | Area. P roduction of Cane. 
ended 31st =e i - 7 : ; Ps - zs a = Average : 
March. | Productive. Non-productive. Total. Total. per acre. 

acres, | acres. acres. tons. tons. 
1864 | Deans Daan eRe er 
1865 | | 22 
1866 | 1A | eee 
1867 | 116 
1868 | 647 
ISBOs os ee 2,584 
Ny Uaed ge Cece ted pee een as SECT heb FEM Ret aman (a nee 
1871 | 1,475 2,607 4,082 
i872 | 1,995 2,399 4,394 
1873 3,470 2,001 5,471 
1874 | 3,565 3,105 6,670 | 
1875 | 2087 4,453 CO 7 
1876 | 3, O54 2,800 | Greta te eet, a 
1877 | 3,231 6,755 99,430 2 
1878 | 3,735 7,066 99,978 ‘] 
1879 | 2,949 4,489 7,438 104,192 3 
1880 | 3,675 4,102 revi 126,119 5 
1881] 4,465 6,506 10,971 121,616 2 
1882 4,983 7,184 12,167 . 128,752 ‘s 
1883 6,362 7,176 13,538 | 169,192 56 
1884 | 7,583 7,401 14,984 204,547 9 
4885 | 6,997 10,520 17,517 | 105,323 5] 
1886 | 9,583 6,835 16,418 | 239,347 | 50 
1887 | 5,915 9,202 15,117 167,959 | 28-4 
isss | 8,380 6,907 15,287 273,928 | 32-7 
1889 |; 4,997 10,284 15,281 110,218 | 22:1 
as90 | 7,348 11,382 18,730 168, 862 23-0 
4891 8,344 12,102 20,446 33:2 
1s92 | 8,623 13,639 22/962 21°5 
1893 | 11,560 15,191 26,751 264,832 22-9 
1894 11,755 28,112 252,606 | 215 
1895 14,204 32,909 264,254 183 
1896 14,398 32,927 207,771 14°4 
1897 18,194 31,03 320,276 17°6 
1898 12,936 12,929 25,865 269,068 | 20°8 
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The figures contained in the above table show the gradual progress of 
the sugar-growing industry from the small beginnings of 1864. From 
the starting point ‘of this cultivation there was but one single break (that 
of 1876) in the yearly increase of land put under cane until 1885. 
During the four succeeding years there was, however, a retrograde 
te ndency, and the area cultivated in 1889 was less by 2,236 acres, or 
12-7 per cent., than that cultivated in 1885. The low price of the 
staple and the disturbed state of the markets of the world a few years 
ago, forced the sugar-manufacturers to correspondingly reduce the price 
offered for the cane, and so caused for a time the abandonment of 
this cultivation by the small farmers, who found in the growth of maize 
less variable results for their labour. 

In 1890 there was an increase in the area under cane of 1,213 acres 
over the area similarly cultivated in 1885, the year for which, up to 
that time, the highest acreage had been recorded. From 1890 to 1896 
the area increased from 18,730 acres to 32,927 acres, but in 1897 it fell 
to 31,053 acres, and the 1898 returns show a further drop to 25,865 
acres. In 1896-7 the record production of 320,276 tons of cane was 
obtained ; but the average production per acre was only 17-6 tons—with 
the exception of that of 1895-6 and of 1884-5, the lowest yield recorded. 
The cane disease which has been prevalent, principally on the Clarence, 
accounts for the low averages for the past seven years, while in 1895-6 
the crop was also damaged by frost. The crop of 1897-8, from a 
productive area of 12,9: 36 acr s, was 269,068 tons, or an average of 
20°8 tons to the acre, which is a slight improvement on the figures of 
the preceding three years. A heavy yield is expected from the coming 
crop. 

Sugar-cane is generally cut in the second year of its growth, the 
fields being replanted after the y have given crops for three or four 
seasons at the most : and, as the planting of cane has been conducted 
at irregular intervals, it has chanced that seasons of large production 
have been followed by small crops in the succeeding year. This accounts 
for the alternately lar ge and small areas of productive cane during 
many years, as shown in the preceding table. Sugar -manufacturers 
invariably purchase the year’s crop of cane standing and cut it at their 
own cost. From ae in full bearing the average weight of the 
cane cut varies from 25 to 32 tons, while the price paid ranges from 8s. 
to 13s. per ton. For the season 1898 the leading buyer has fixed the 
price for the standing two-year old cane at 9s. 10d. per ton. This is 
considerably lower than in previous seasons, and is due to the operation 
of the tariff. The average cost of cutting the cane may be set down at 
3s. 2d. per ton. 

The county of Rous is now the principal centre of sugar-cane cult’ 
vation, containing 797 holdings, covering 15,989 acres, devoted to the 
production of sugar—an area comprising over three-fifths of the total 
acreage in the colony under cane crops. The yield obtained from 8,974 
acres of productive cane amounted to 189,573 tons, showing an average 
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of 21:1 tons peracre. Inthe county of Clarence there were, in 1897-8, 
511 holdings on which cane was grown, the aggregate area being 7,261 
acres. In this, as in the other sugar-growing counties, the majority 
of the farmers cultivate sugar-cane in addition to other crops, and only 
a few estates are entirely devoted to its production: Some planters have 
areas of 25 to 100 acres in extent under cane, but their number is 
Jimited. The yield in the county of Clarence was 50,173 tons, or an 
average of 18-2 tons per acre, cut on an area of 2,763 acres. In the 
county of Richmond the holdings under sugar-cane numbered 173, and 
aggregated 2,567 acres, of which 1,189 acres were cut, giving a total 
yield of 29,139 tons of cane, or an average of 24:5 tons to the acre. 
The total number of holdings on which sugar-cane was cultivated was 
1,487. 

The total consumption of sugar in New South Wales during the year 
1897 amounted to 62,440 tons, of which 34,955 tons were the product 
of the local plantations. The quantity treated by the refineries of the 
colony, including imports, during the twelve months was 43,220 tons, 
On the estates belonging to the Colonial Sugar Refining Company the 
conduct of the business has been entrusted to practical men, and no 
money has been spared to obtain the most approved and complete 
plant for the manufacture of sugar. The company’s works on the 
Richmond River are among the most complete in the world, and the 
sugar manufactured is equal to the best Mauritius and West Indian 
samples. 


Minor Roor Crops. 


Among the minor root crops may be mentioned turnips, mangold- 
wurzel, onions, arrowroot, chicory, and beetroot. In addition to these, 
according to the agricultural returns collected during the season 1897-8, 
there were gathered £17,745 worth of miscellaneous crops, cultivated 
on 1,228 acres; and among these were some small areas, almost 
insignificant in their independent acreage, upon which is grown almost 
every agricultural product mentioned in this chapter. 

The most important of the minor root crops is that of turnips, which 
show a total production of 2,133 tons from 414 acres. Mangold-wurzel 
gave, from 55 acres, 428 tons. Onions, properly speaking a bulb crop, 
were grown on 381 acres, andthe yield was 921 tons. ‘Like many other 
products grown on small areas, onions receive little attention, being 
apparently regarded more as a “chance” crop, whereas more time and 
care given to one or two acres of onions would yield a return equal to 
that of 20 or 30 acres of the usual farm crops. Though the general 
average yield of onions does not reach 3 tons per acre, good farmers 
have obtained a yield of 10 or 12 tons, which in the early market. have 
realised as much as £15 per ton. The net importations of onions in 
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1897 amounted to 97,083 ecwt., valued at £31,783: while the local 
production. was only 19,820 ewt., of the value of £5,760. The necessity 
for importation is cert: rinly not due to the unsuitability of the soil for 
the cultivation of this vegetable. 


In 1897-8 there were 14 acres under arrowroot, viz., 11 acres in the 
county of Rous, 1 in Parry, 1 in Buller, and 1 in Raleigh. The 
average yield is of the value of about £30 per acre. Excellent 
results in the cultivation of arrowroot have been obtained at the 
Wollongbar Experimental Farm, near Lismore. A mill for the 
treatment of arrowroot has been erected on the Richmond River, 
and as a result of the cheaper means of preparing the produet it 
is anticipated that the extent and value of the crops will be inex eres 
During 1897 the net import of arrowroot was 157 , valued ¢ 
£2,299. 

For many years the Sydney market was supplied with chicory grown 
in the Blayney district, but its cultivation was afterwards abandoned. 
Good chicory roots are worth, on an average, £5 per ton, delivered 
in Sydney. The yield per acre ranges from 8 tons in a favourable 
season to 1 ton in a ae dry season. With irrigation, 6 to & tons 
per_acre can be relied on. The amount of roots annually consumed 
in New South Wales is about 1,000 tons, equal to 160 tons of pre- 
pared chicory. In addition to the value of the root for chicory, 
it is an excellent forage crop for dairy cattle. The net imports of 
chicory during 1897 amounted to 208,068 Ib., representing a value of 
£1,373. 

With many agriculturists the sun-flower has lately become quite 
an established crop. The seed or grain is highly valued as food for 
poultry, and for this purpose the average return during last season 
was as high as £15 per acre. Oil can also be extracted from 
the seed, but for this there is at present no demand. The plant 
can be successfully grown in all parts of the colony, and as it 
requires little attention beyond keeping the crop clean it is very remu- 
nerative. 





The sugar-beet, the cultivation of which in France and Germany has 
reached enormous proportions and has become a staple industry, has 
attracted some attention during late years both in New South Wales 
and in Victoria. In Victoria ~ the Department of Agriculture made 
some careful analyses of different varieties of locally-grown beets, with 
the most satisfactory results. A good beet should show not less than 
12-5 per cent. of sugar, but those tested by the Department yielded 
14-16, 14-87, 15-25, and 15-61 per cent. respectively. So satisfactory, 
indeed, did the prospects of establishing the industry in the colony 

“appear that the Government passed an Act under which the Treasurer 
was empowered to advance money on easy terms for the purpose of 
establishing mills for the produc tion of sugar from beets; and one 
factory is now in operation, 
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The results of the tests of roots made in Victoria were, however, 
greatly exceeded by those furnished by analyses of beets grown in the 
Tenterfield district of New South Wales. The chemist of the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company, at the request of a local beet-grower, made a 
series of tests, “the yield per root from those ane ilysed being respectiv ely 
15-66, 16-08, 17°89, 19: 51, 19-90, 20-13, 20:33, 20-56, 22-11, 22-22, and 
24-75 per cent. E xperts pronounced such yields to be unpar ralleled in 
the history of the cultivation of the beet; and there was, in consequence, 
a movement in favour of testing this branch of agriculture in those 
districts unsuited to the growth of the cane, special attention being 
directed to the matter in the Tenterfield district, where the project took 
practical shape. Experiments have been conducted on an important 
scale, and with such satisfactory results that efforts are now being made 
to establish a factory in the New England distritt in connection with 
the industry. In addition to its value as a sugar product, the sugar- 
beet is an excellent fodder for dairy cattle, and in the colder parts 
of the colony would be a profitable crop for this purpose. The 
cost of production in New South Wales is estimated at about £7 12s. 
per acre, the return being worth approximately £12 16s. Should 
the cultivation of the beet for sugar production fulfil but half the 
expectations of its promoters, there is little doubt that it will greatly 
modify agriculture in the colony, and add another profitable staple 
to the country’s resources. 


Lentit Crops. 





There were, during the season 1897-8, under crop to peas and beans, 
252 acres, which gave a total yield of 7,185 bushels. The coastal 
division of the colony contained 193 acres devoted to this crop, and 
the yield was recorded as 6,314 bushels. The northern coast district 
yielded 458 bushels from 15 acres; the valleys of the Hunter and the 
Hawkesbury Rivers, 3,852 bushels from 117 acres; the metropolitan 
county of Cumberland, 1,578 bushels from 31 acres ; and the southern 
coast district, 426 bushels from 30 acres. The area under this crop on 
the table- land was 48 acres, and the yield 646 bushels; to which 
the northern district contributed 165 bushels from 7 acres; the 
central, 362 bushels from 22 acres; and the southern, 119 bushels 
from 19 acres. The western slope had under this crop only 11 acres, 
yielding 225 bushels; while on the western plains the crop was not 
cultivated. 


The peas and beans herein described were grown mainly as hard 
fodder for horses, and must not be confounded with the peas and beans 
cultivated in the kitchen and market gardens for table use as vege- 
tables. Peas are gathered when perfectly dry, and constitute in that 
state excellent fattening food for pigs being prepared for the knife. 
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In addition to the green peas grown in market-gardens, which are 
. I ta] 2 5 
included in market-garden produce, 279 acres were cropped on farms, 
giving a total yield of 10,374 bushels. 


Gourp Crops. 


The area devoted to pumpkins and melons during the season 1897-8 
was 5,432 acres, and the yield 18,671 tons. The principal places of 
cultivation are the maize districts and the metr opolitan county. In the 
coastal district the area was 3,352 acres, and the production 12,934 
tons, of which the valleys of the Hawkesbury and Hunter Rivers gave 
4,506 tons from an area of 1,376 acres; the northern counties, 2,484 
tons from 630 acres ; and the county of Cumberland, 3,969 tons from 
939 acres. The area under gourd crops on the table- land was 1,694 
acres, from which 4,491 tons were produced ; and on the western slope 
there were 364 acres which yielded 1,160 tons. On the western plains 
there was a small area of 23 acres under this form of cultivation, with 
a yield of 86 tons. 

Pumpkins and melons are grown principally for table use as vege- 

tables, and as a jam staple ; but they are also used extensively as fodder 
for cattle and pigs. The number of acr sr gourd-vines mentioned 
above is somewhat below the truth, as there was no doubt a large area 
of production which was never returned, the custom being to plant 
pumpkin and melon seeds in orchards and vineyards between the rows 
of fruit-trees and vines. 









MarKET-GARDENS. 


In 1897-8 there were in the colony 1,824 holdings, comprising 6,384 
acres, cultivated as market- gardens, the average size of each garden 
being 34 acres. The value of the production, for the year was set 
down at £151 ,919, and the number of persons employed in this branch 
of cultivation was probably about 7,000, the greater number being 
Chinese ; indeed, the market-garden in Avisrralin is seldom termed 
such, the generic appellation being ‘ ‘Chinese ” garden. At the Census 
ikon in 1891 there were returned as following the calling of market- 
gardeners, 5,101 persons, of which number 3,841, or 75: 3 per cent., 
were Giiness: of 3,131 domestic and other Paden 405, or 12:9 per 
cent. ; of 542 vegetable hawkers, 403, or 74:4 per cent. ; and of 309 
greengrocers 144, or 46°6 per cent., were of the same race. This is 
evidence emphatic enough, if such Ww ere needed, as to the monopoly 
by the Chinese of the occupation of market- gardening and vegetable- 
supplying in New South Wales, 
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The subjoined statement exhibits the number, area, and value of pro- 
duetion of market-gardens in each of the great divisions into which 
the colony has been divided :— 














Division of the Colony. ae Area. pus. le 
The Coast No. | acres. | £ 
Northern District ......................- } 182 | 369 5,917 
Valleys of the Hunter and Hawkes- 258 659 12,033 
bury Rivers. 
County of Cumberland and the 717 | 29992 89,398 
Metropolis. 
Seuthern Distriet ...................00..- 120 | 410 | 6,454 
‘| Wavrewaeniceees 1,277 4,430 | 113,802 
The Table-land— 
WNortlserr J BStrict 2.2.0. 00ccsesssesee 99 250 4,008 
Central 3 169 718 10,582 
Southern aes ; 118 449 $,532 
| |. . 
Higa es Se cove cpeeses-tceecert 386 | 1,417 23}122 





The Western Slope— | 














Northern District 46 227 
Central oe 10 41 
Southern - 47 151 
| = 
AUOML  cccxiccbakastunidiaseckeseee 103 419 | 10,469 
The ‘Western Plains’ 5.5 ...<.sc000-scvesevee oe 58 | 118 4,526 
Grand Potal e.cscsecessest esos See | 1,824 6,384 | 151,919 


One branch of gardening, namely tomato-culture, has not yet received 
that attention which its importance warrants. The possibilities of a 
large local trade, together with an export trade of very considerable 
magnitude, have not yet been fully grasped. There is an active 
and continually increasing demand for sauces, jams, and preserves 
of tomato, and the foreign supply is by no means so good or ‘so 
cheap as to render competition difficult. In the future, perhaps, areas 
of many acres in extent will be planted with tomato-vines, as' they now 
are with grape-vines, and numbers of people will be employed in the 
manufacture of tomato sauce, and in canning the fruit. Both climate 
and soil are favourable, and tomatoes grown in New South Wales 
compare to advantage with those produced in their native habitat. “As 
its cultivation entails only light labour, and it is particularly remunera- 
tive, the vegetable could be grown by persons unace ustomed to heavier 
labour on farms, and it is “somewhat surprising that its cultivation 
should be left so exclusively to the Chinese. 
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VINES AND WINE PRODUCTION. 


In almost every part of the colony, with the exception of the sub- 
tropical portion and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, grape- 
vines thrive well, and bear large crops of succulent fruit, equal in size, 
appearance, and flavour to the most renowned products of France, the 
Rhinelands of Germany, and Spain. Nevertheless, the vine-growing 
and wine-manufacturing industries are still in their infancy, though 
with a growing local demand, and the opening up of a market in 
England, where the wines of New South Wales, in common with those 
of the other Australian colonies, have obtained some appreciation, the 
future of grape culture in this country appears to be fairly assured. 
At present, however, the production of the whole of Australia is 
comparatively insignificant, as will appear from the following table, 
showing the vintage of the world for 1897 :— 





Production in Production in 


Co Aa syye ) rv. rea 
untry million gallons. Country. million gallons, 


PUG OTA: © os osncwers teneeees 
Roumania 
Austria 6 ; Australia 


Hungary ie Azores, Canaries, and) 
Madeira 


Tunis 


Portugal 


Russia 
Germany Cape Colony 
Turkey Mexico 
Chili 


Argentine Republic 


| Persia 


Switzerland 2,351 


The vine was planted in the early days of colonisation in New South 
Wales, but it was not until the year 1828 that vine- growing and 
wine-making may be said to have been fairly established. tin that year 
Mr. Busby returned from Eur ope with a large collection of cuttings from 
the most celebrated vineyards of France, Spain, the Valley of the Rhine, 
and other parts of the Continent of Europe ; and planted on his estate 
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at Kirkton, in the Hunter River district, a vineyard, which has been 
the nursery of the principal vineyards of the colony. Some years 
afterwards the vine was planted in the Murray River Valley and in 
other. districts, and was found to flourish so luxuriantly that the 
manufacture of wine received considerable attention. For a time, how- 
ever, the prospects of this industry seemed very discouraging, and the 
production was considerably diminished, owing partly to the want of a 
market, and partly to the fact that the wine-makers, many of whom 
were not vignerons by training, possessed only a limited knowledge of 
the manufacture of wine, and produced at first an article of inferior. and 
unsaleable quality. In the principal vineyards in the Valleys of the 
Murray and Hunter Rivers, however, neither pains nor money has been 
spared to introduce skilled labour, and to put up presses, vats, and other 
manufacturing appliances of the most approved kinds. 

The results of such intelligent treatment became apparent when prizes 
were awarded to the wines of New South Wales at, the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, followed by an unbroken series of successes at the Exhibitions 
of Philadelphia, Sydney, Melbourne, and Amsterdam; and still more 
recently at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition in London. But nowhere 
was the general excellence of the wines of the colony more fully 
recognised than at the Bordeaux Exhibition of 1882. There, in the 
principal centre of the wine trade of the world, some of the wines of 
New South Wales were classed, by the most competent judges, in the 
category of Grands Vins, and their value fully appreciated and 
established. Again, at the World’s Fair, held in 1893, at Chicago, 
an international jury of experts pronounced the wines of New South 
Wales to be equal to many of the finest viticultural productions of the 
noted wine-growing countries of Southern Europe. The opinion was 
expressed, however, that the practice of labelling Australian wines with 
European names was to be deprecated, as they possessed many excellent 
and distinctive characteristics sufficiently peculiar to justify the adop- 
tion of a new and descriptiv e system of ‘classification. 

Notwithstanding the winning of exhibition medals and expert 
approv al, the export of the wines of the colony has not yet reached 
an important figure. Among other causes which retard the acceptance 
of Australian wines by English markets, may be mentioned the practice 
of shipping the product at too early an age, and the impossibility 
of obtaining from the shippers det sails respecting the vintage of any 
partic cular wine. It is, moreover, alleged that when certain shipments 
of wine arrived in England they were often so badly looked after 
as to be actually unsound before. being shown to the wine merchant. 
Foreign experts find fault also with the method of casking, and recom- 
par ‘the preliminary treatment of wine in Australia, as it is treated 

1 Bordeaux, with cool cellarage, fining, racking, and blending, for 
two years and a half to three years prior to its leaving the country, No 
doubt much of the success of New South Wales as a wine -exporting 
country will depend on the adoption of more advanced methods, the 
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more general employment of European experts in wine-making, and 
the enterprise of the vignerons in properly advertising their productions 
and bringing them sutiiciently before the notice of the British public. 
The total imports of all Australian wines into the United Kingdom 
as recorded by the Board of Trade returns for ten years, were as fol- 
low :— 
Year. Gallons. Year. Gallons. 
aE Eee 233,000 1893 555,000 
1889 307,000 1894 . . 399,000 
1890 | 1895 613,000 
MOOD c- wescerccaseenssess2 O82, 000 | 1896 610,560 
MRD in careacnsoesseccesseenas 461,000 713,869 


The possibilities of the wine trade, correlative with an improvement in 
manufacture, may be appreciated from the following figures, which 
exhibit in some detail the imports of wine into the United Kingdom 
during the year 1897. The quantities represent both wine in cask and 
in bottle :— 





Country. Gallons. Country. Gallons. 





France ... | 6,605,077 | United States 178,539 
Spain ..| 4,283,054 Madeira a 125,268 
Portugal «| 3,957,505 10,221 


Australasia .... ne 713,869 155,393 
Holland .....,.. oA 691,002 ——— 
Germany .. re 447,648 17,559, 284 
Italy ; bal 391,708 | 





Of the total quantity imported, there were 12,096,211 gallons of red, 
and 5,463,073 gallons of white wine. The imports from France com- 
prised 4,393,469 gallons of red, and 2,211,608 gallons of white wine; the 
imports from Portugal, 3,941,442 gallons of red, and 16,063 gallons of 
white; and those from Spain, 2,337,669 gallons of red, and 1,945,385- 
gallons of white wine. 

Vignerons have been much exercised recently with the problem of 
the pasteurization of wines for export. By this process the wines are sub- 
mitted to a temperature of from 140° to 150° Fahrenheit, thereby fixing 
the characteristics of a product, annihilating the destructive germs that 
lead to its deterioration, and making it impossible for them to reinvade 
it; but hitherto the experiments in this direction have been only 
tentative. 

Tt will be seen from the preceding table that the export of the wines 
of New South Wales, about which so much has been written, does not 
seem to give very encouraging results; in fact, the trade is a very 
small one, and has decreased from 54,143 gallons sent away from the 
colony in 1891 to 23,936 gallons in 1897. The quantity sent last year to 

2A 
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gallons less than that exported in 1893, when the export amounted to 
17,941 gallons. During some years a considerable quantity of wine is 
sent away in wood from the Albury and Riverine districts to the neigh- 
bouring colony of Victoria, presumably for shipment at Melbourne. 
In 1891, when the export of the wine produced in New South Wales 
amounted to 54,143 gallons, the trans-Murray consignments totalled 
38,548 gallons of the quantity exported. This intercolonial export 
afterwards dwindled to insignificant proportions, but is again becoming 
noticeable, while the direct shipments to Europe from the other parts of 
the colony are declining. 

In the following table will be found particulars of the export trade 
in wine locally produced, for the five years extending from 1893 to 
1897 :— 


the United Kingdom direct amounted to only 3,253 gallons, or 14,688 

















Country. } 1893. 1894. | 1895. 1896. | 1897. 
| | 
| gallons. | gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 
United Kingdom ..............:ceceeeee 17,941 | 12,038, 6,249 | 6,394 3,253 
Victoriasie-cevss e100 ier 298 7,162 | 4,156 | 5,636 | 7,846 
New Zealand........... | 1,174] 2,082 | 3,500 | 1,934 | 2,364 
India and Ceylon.. 1,002 2,292 2,339 | 442 | 1,150 
Queensland .......... ....| 1,751 | 2,487 | 2,239 | 1,881 | 2,536 
:South Sea Islands..................00000+ 1,363 1,704 | 2,019 | 3,496 | 3,243 
British New Guinea, Singapore,| { | 
Java, the Philippine Islands, the} | | 
Straits Settlements, and Siam.... 4 404 | 619 | 595 649 
Tasmania, South Australia, West-| | 
ern Australia, and Norfolk Island 135 | 254 201 | 2,020 1,955 
New Caledoniatec.sieec | 1,510} 379 88 | 2 | 6 
Japan, China, and Hong Kong...... 32 867 80 26 | 636 
France, Belgium, Germany, Italy,| | 
and NORWBY pis.0.dsucrse-cesesessveees 193 94 67 1,743 | 282 
Canada and the United States....... 365 G23 ii ieae sss 8 | 14 
Egypt, South Africa, and the) | | wee 


Wianrititis..c.ccisscaceencadesssecvccstecellcccevcem [Dntscereetl Ni 00? Il Brae dess | 2 





24,177 | 23,936 








During the year ended the 31st March, 1863, the wine produced in 
New South Wales measured 144,888 gallons; in 1866, the production 
reached 168,123 gallons; in 1876 it had increased to 831,749 gallons ; 
in 1886 the production was only 555,470 gallons ; in 1896 it reached 
885,673 gallons ; in 1897 it was 794,256 gallons; while the yield for 
1898 was 864,514 gallons. The highest production was obtained in 1893, 
the quantity totalling 931,542 gallons—67,028 gallons more than in 
1898, although the area under vines for wine-making in the latter year 
was greater by 344 acres. Vignerons consider 250 gallons per acre a 
good yield, but the average yield for New South Wales reached this 
figure only in one year since the establishment of the industry, viz., in 
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1876, when the average yield per acre was recorded as 263 gallons. The 
following statement shows the progress of the industry since 1863 :— 





Area Producéion. 








| | Area Production. 
Year | Total | under | | Year Total | under 
ended | area _|vines for| ended area _ vines for 
3lst | under | wine- | Average! 31st under | wine- | Average 
March. | vines. | making | Total. per March. | vines. | making| Total. | per 
| only. | acre. | only. | acre. 
) 
acres. | acres. | gallons. | galls. acres. | acres. | gallons. | galls. 


1863 | 1,460 795 | 144,888 | 182 1882 | 4,027 | 2,597 | 513,688 | 198 
1864 | 1,641 880 | 136,976 156 || 1883 | 4,448 | 2,629 | 543,596 | 207 
1865 | 1,849 945 | 161,299 | 171 || 1884 | 4,378 | 2,560 | 589,604 | 230 


1866 | 2,126 | 1,243 | 168,123 | 135 || 1885 | 4,584 | 2,405 | 442,612 | 184 
1867 | 2,281 | 1,358 | 242,183 | 178 || 1886 | 5,247 | 2,876 | 555,470 | 193 
1868 | 2,532 | 1,483 | 285,283 | 192 1887 | 5,840 | 3,131 | 601,897 | 192 
1869 | 3,117 | 1,917 | 412,587 | 215 || 1888 | 6,745 | 3,292 | 666,382 | 202 


1870 | 3,907 | 2,039 | 460,321 | 226 1889 | 7,072 | 3,596 | 805,813 | 225 
1871 | 4,504 | 2,371 | 342,674 | 145 | 1890 | 7,867 | 3,603 | 688,685 | 191 
1872 | 4,152 | 2,466 | 413,321 | 168 | 1891 | 8,044 | 3,896 | 842,181 | 216 
1873 | 4,090 | 2,568 | 451,450 | 176 1892} 8,281 | 3,846 | 913,107 | 237 
1874 | 4,547 | 3,183 | 578,985 | 182 1893 | 8,264 | 4,146 | 931,542 | 225 





1875 | 4,308 | 3,077 | 684,258 | 222 | 1894 | 7,375 | 4,130 | 748,929 | 181 
1876 | 4,459 | 3,163 | 831,749 | 263 | 1895 | 7,577 | 4,475 | 731,683 | 164 
1877 | 4,457 | 3,217 | 799,709 | 249 | 1896.| 7,519 | 4,390 | 885,673 | 202 











1879 | 4,237 | 3,024 | 684,733 | 226 1898 | 8,083 | 4,490 | 864,514 | 193 
1880 | 4,266 | 3,091 | 733,576 | 237 | ie 
1881 | 4,800 | 2,907 | 602,007 | 201 || Mean for 36 years ...| 202 














1878 | 4,183 | 3,027 | 708,431 | 234 | 1897 | 8,061 | 4,608 | 794,256 | 172 
| 
| 





The above figures show that the wine industry has very considerably 
increased curing the period under review, the total area planted being 
now nearly six times what it was in the year 1863, when it stood at 
1,460 acres, from 795 acres of which grapes were gathered for wine- 
making, the total production being 144,888 gallons. The years 1876, 
1877, 1878, 1880, 1884, and 1892 show the best average yields, The 
total number of vineyards in 1898 was1,934. The average area of each 
vineyard was 4:2 acres; and the area planted with vines still in an 
unproductive state was 944 acres. 

In connection with the wine-making industry, there was, during the 
season 1897-8, a manufacture of 10,790 gallons of brandy, which was 
not, however, distilled for consumption as such, but for the purpose of 
fortifying wines. 

The wine industry is unquestionably hampered in its development 
by many things, including phylloxera vastatrix, oidium, anthracnose, 
caterpillars, and other pests. Phylloxera has caused some damage in 
the vineyards of the neighbouring colony of Victoria, seriously 
threatening the stability of the industry, and necessitating stringent 
legislative measures. It has appeared also in some vineyards in the 
Camden, Seven Hills, and Parramatta districts, but so far without 
causing any great ravages, although some alarm exists among wine- 
growers touching its development in the future. The knowledge that 
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this pest has obtained a foothold in the colony, however slight it may 
be, has certainly stopped investment in vineyard properties, and has 
greatly damped the enthusiasm of those interested in the wine trade. 
At present the afflicted areas are confined to isolated patches, but this 
is quite enough to cause the gravest apprehension. A commission was 
appointed a few years ago to report on the appearance of the disease, 
and the best means of preventing its spreading throughout the vineyards 
of the colony. The prohibition of the importation of vine-cuttings from 
abroad has been in force for some time, and the destruction of infested 
vineyards has been carried out under the direction of the Vine Diseases 
Board ; but vignerons recommend direct legislative action under a more 
stringent Act than that at present in operation. 

In order to advance the interests of the wine-growing industry in 
New South Wales, experts advise the restriction of the choice of vines 
to a few well-tried and sound varieties, careful fermentation, the preser- 
vation as far as possible of constant types, attractive bottling, and a 
moderate price-list which should not make a good’ product prohibitive. 
A comprehensive Wine and Fruit Pest Act, and a strictly enforced 
Food Adulteration Act, are also deemed necessary ; and, for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the knowledge of vignerons in the manufacture of 
wine, it is suggested that a College of Viticulture, on a basis similar to 
that of the Agricultural College, should be established for the purpose 
of imparting to intending wine-growers a capable training. Meanwhile, 
the desire of the Government to extend the application of the most 
scientific methods in connection with wine-making and the general cul- 
tivation of the vine, and to successfully combat the phylloxera disease, 
has led to the appointment of an expert from one of the European 
Viticultural Colleges. Under his direction inspectors have been 
constantly engaged vigorously dealing with infected vineyards, and it is 
believed that the steps taken will restrict the disease in its ravages. 
As a further protection, a large quantity of phylloxera-resistant cuttings 
have been obtained from France for use as stocks in planting vineyards. 


TABLE-GRAPES AND Raitsin-F RUvITS. 


The culture of grapes is not restricted to the production of fruit for 
the purposes of wine manufacture only, for a considerable area is devoted 
to the cultivation of table-grapes, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, and in Ryde, Parramatta, and other districts of Central 
Cumberland. The extent of country devoted to this branch of the 
industry in 1892-3 comprised 2,211 acres, with a production of 5,916 
tons of grapes, giving an average of 2-7 tons of fruit per acre. In 
1897-8 the area yielding table-grapes had increased to 2,649 acres, but 
the average yield was only 1-6 tons per acre, giving a total production 
of 4,230 tons of fruit. 

So far no effort has been made in New South Wales to prepare raisin- 
fruits for foreign consumption, although there is an undoubted possibility 
of a large export trade in this direction. In Victoria and South 
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Australia, settlements have been founded at Mildura and Renmark for 
the purpose of cultivating, drying, and preserving fruit on a large scale, 
both for a local and an export trade, similar to the industry as it is 
conducted in California, where the lands are artificially irrigated, and 
the efforts of nature are seconded by the discoveries of modern science 
Experiments made in drying grapes and currants of Australian culture 
have met with success in the London markets, and experts have declared 
the product to be of the highest quality. New South Wales is, perhaps, 
even more favourably situated for the prosecution of this industry than 
either of the sister colonies, and -vith the extension of settlement, and 
the falling out of cultivation of such products as are more cheaply grown 
in other and’ more suitably climatic parts of the world, the building up 
of a large export trade in raisins, muscatels, dried currants, figs, and 
other staples peculiar to the isles of the Levant and the Grecian penin- 
sula, may confidently be expected. 

Cirrus Fruits. 


The cultivation of the orange and the lemon has become one of the 
principal industries of the districts surrounding the metropolis. The 
first orange groves were planted near the town of Parramatta, and soon 
spread to the neighbouring districts of Ryde, Pennant Hills, Lane Cove, 
the whole of Central Cumberland, the valleys of the Hawkesbury and 
Nepean Rivers, and the slopes of the Kurrajong Mountains. 

Statistics relating to this branch of fruit culture are available only 
from the year 1879. At that date the area under oranges and lemons 
was recorded as 4,287 acres ; this had increased in 1898 to 13,943 acres, 
including a productive area of 10,097 acres, with a yield amounting to 
6,330,000 dozen oranges, In 1894, from a productive area of 8,661 
acres, nearly 103 million dozen oranges were obtained ; but the last few 
seasons have been unfavourable to the orchardists. It is estimated 
that over 3,000 dozen of fruit to the acre can be obtained in an average 
season from fair sized trees in full bearing, and it is therefore probable 
that the figures returned by the growers include the production of a 
considerable number of young trees. The number of orangeries culti- 
vated during the year 1897-8 was 2,102, and of these the average area 
was over 6°6 acres. The state of the industry in each year since 1879 
is shown in the subjoined statement :— 

















Year ending Area of Orangeries. | Year ending Area of Orangeries, 
8ist March. Acres. ; 3ist March. Acres. 
1879 4,287 | 1889 ... 10,851 
1880 5,106 1890 ... 9,304 
1881 ... 5,939 | 1891 ... 11,288 
1882 6,301 | 1892 ... 11,370 
1883 6,716 1893 ... 

1884 7,268 1894 ... 

1885 6,911 1895... 

1886 « bshoo 1896 ... sueesoeeiegs 

1887 g 1897... 5 12,490 
18838 | 1898 13,943 
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The production of oranges has already attained such proportions that 
the growers are obliged to seek markets abroad for the disposal of their 
produce, as the demand, both in New South Wales and in the adjacent 
colonies, is in some seasons exceeded by the supply. Efforts have of 
late been made to open up a market in England, as the fruit can be 
delivered in London at a time when the supply of oranges from Spain 
and other countries of the northern hemisphere has ceased. An experi- 
mental shipment of New South Wales oranges was made by the Board 
of Exports in the course of 1896, the result being generally regarded as 
very satisfactory. The fruit were landed in London in the month of 
September, when the market was rather bare, the season for Denia and 
Valencia oranges—which form the chief supply of the metropolis— 
beginning about the middle of October and lasting till the end of June. 
The packing was generally good—the appearance of the fruit which were 
well and firmly packed in white paper was declared to be satisfactory ; 
but the agents in whose hands the shipment was placed for disposal 
recommended the use of tissue paper only for packing, and the 
avoidance of soft shavings, sand, and pumice dust. Of the 1,740 cases, 
15 were taken in the hold of the mail steamer “Ophir,” and these 
opened unsatisfactorily. The remaining 1,725 cases were carried in the 
cold-storage chambers of the vessel, and the freight was consequently 
very high, averaging for the whole shipment 3s. 11d. per case. Despite 
this heavy charge, however, a net profit of £143 10s. 7d. was cleared 
on the transaction, equal to a return of 14:7 per cent. The fruit cost 
£487 10s. 6d.; freight amounted to £343 13s. 4d., and other charges to 
£168 12s. 1d. ; making a total sum of £999 15s. 11d., which was reduced 
to £968 4s. 7d. by returns from the sale of culls, etc. The oranges 
realised £1,195 15s. 6d., from which fell to be deducted £84 Os. 4d. 
for commission and charges in London, leaving the proceeds at 
£1,111 15s. 2d., or, as already stated, £143 10s. 7d. in excess of the 
total cost. 

Encouraged by the success of this shipment by the Board of 
Exports, business on a much larger scale was attempted by merchants 
during 1897, about 36,000 cases being shipped by various steamers 
during the season ; but from some cause, as yet imperfectly ascertained, 
no Jess than four out of six cargoes were found to have suffered 
damage to such an extent that serious losses were incurred. From 
the report of the expert who superintended the unpacking, and 
who speaks in strong terms of the conditions under which the fruit 
was carried, the inference is that proper care was not taken with the 
cargoes, and that heating and decay ensued as the result of subjec- 
tion to wrong temperature. The condition of the fruit also pointed 
to careless handling on the part of senders,on whom it may be 
impressed that it is quite useless to send to London any other than 
first-class fruit, properly cut, cured, and handled, and carried at a 
temperature low enough to prevent premature ripening and consequent 
rapid decay. The fact has been established, however, that under proper 
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conditions New South Wales growers can land fruit in good order ; and 
it is proposed to make further experiments during the approaching 
season. 

The export of oranges, in view of the possibilities of a large trade 
with England, may be said to be in its infancy. Generally speaking, 
the trade with the other colonies has not met with very great success, 
owing to imperfect sweating and bad packing. Experts declare that in 
curing citrus fruits for exp< wrt, the shrinkage is not more than from 15 to 
25 per cent., and that to pluck crops in June and July and so treat them 
not only relieves the tree of a burden of fruit during the period when 
another yield is preparing, but obviates the glutting of the local market 
with the ripened product. If the fruit is suffered to hang until December, 
the strain on the tree is excessive, and its vitality is seriously impaired. 
It is, moreover, stated that the neglect on the part of growers of citrus 
fruits in New South Wales to pull and prepare the early product has | 
resulted in the lemons grown in this colony being driven out of the 
markets of Victoria and New Zealand by cured Sicilian and Mildura 
varieties. In 1897 the total export of oranges was estimated at 6,500,000 
dozen. The stringent regulations enforced by all the colonies with the | 
object of preventing the introduction of fruit pests have militated. | 
against the intercolonial trade, but the permission now given to land | 
oranges which have been treated with the fumes of hydrocyanic acid 
has again opened the ports, and with the eradication of the insect and: 
fungoid pests an era of prosperity may be opened up to fruit-growers. 





Efforts are now being made to establish co-operative cordial factories, 
with the object of making orange wines and liqueurs from the windfalls 
and wasty fruits; and if measures be taken to handle the fruit for 
market on co-operative lines also, and to have the curing, grading, and 
packing done under expert supervision, the future of the trade will be 
assured, especially if the worn-out trees be gradually replaced with 
better stocks, and due consideratipn given to systematic methods of 
cultivation and fertilising. It is hoped also that in time there may be 
established, in connection with the orangeries of New South Wales, 
manufactories for the preparation of candied citron, orange, and lemon 
peels, as well as of oils and essences of citrus fruits. The crystallisa- 
tion of mandarins may likewise be an industry of profit able future 
prosecution; and with the introduction and acclimatisation of the 
Seville orange there should be no reason why Sydney should not rival 
Dundee in the production of marmalade. Unfortunately, the proverbial 
antagonism of the Briton to the culture of any fruit, cereal, or fabric- 
plant unknown to the climatic zone of his native land, has hitherto 
injuriously operated against the introduction of many vegetable staples 
which experiment and experience have amply demonstrated would 
flourish luxuriantly in Australia, to the advantage both of the individual 
and of the community. 
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ORCHARDS AND Fruir GArpDENS. 


For some years past there has been but little increase in the acreage 
under orchards and fruit gardens. In 1889-90, the year when orchards 
and land under cultivation to dessert and other fruits, exclusive of 
orangeries and vineyards, were first distinguished from gardens devoted 
to the cultivation of vegetables and general market-garden produce, 
the total area so tilled amounted to 18,867 acres, and of this area 7,167 
averes were situated in the metropolitan county of Cumberland. In 
the agricultural year ended 31st March, 1898, the area similarly 
cultivated amounted to 31,019 acres, showing an increase during the 
eight years of 12,152 acres. The area under orchards and fruit gardens 
in the county of Cumberland, including both productive and unpro- 
ductive holdings, is now 13,964 acres, or an increase of 6,797 acres cn 
the figures of 1890. Notwithstanding this advance, the fruit-produc- 
tion of New South Wales is still far behind the demands of local con- 
sumption. The colony, therefore, is obliged to import large quantities, 
the greater part of which could be successfully grown within its own 
boundaries. Leaving out of the question the considerable importations 
of tropical fruits from Fiji, the South Sea Islands, and Queensland 
(and some varieties could most certainly be cultivated in the tropical 
portion of New South Wales), the introduction of fruit from abroad 
is still greatly in excess of the moderately-estimated possibilities of 
local production. 

The following table shows the area under orchards and fruit-gardens, 


exclusive of orangeries and vineyards, together with the total value of 
each year’s yield, for the period during which statistics relative to this 
cultivation have been collected :— 





| 
+. | Area of Fruit- | Totalareaculti- | Total value of 
Area of Productive gardens and vated for Fruit-|} the Production 
Orchards not gardens and | of Fruit-gardens 
bearing. Orchards, and Orchards. 


U 


Year 
ended 
3st 
March. 


Approximate 
average value 
per acre. 


Fruit-gardens 
and Orchards. 
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| 

} 

| 

| acres, res. acres. | £ 

| 14,342 i 18,867 | 185,012 
| 16,081 i, 22,355 | 213,934 
16,606 24,030 211,790 
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18,117 26,280 | 229,425 
19,330 5 26,993 197,374 
21,465 é 29,723 175,473 
20,635 | 130,735 
24,031 52 é 159,715 
23,965 | 155,534 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen that the value of the total 
production was highest during the season 1893, but.the approximate 
average value per acre was highest for the year 1891. The agricultural 
season 1896 showed a decline in the value of the total production of 
orchards and fruit gardens of £44,738 from that of the previous 
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year, to £66,639 from that of 1894, and to £98,690 from that of 
the year 1893;-while the approximate average value per acre of the 
season declined by £1 16s. from that of 1895, and by £6 19s. from 
that of 1891, the year showing the best returns in this respect. In 
1897, however, there was an improvement to the extent of £28,980 
in the total value, and of 6s. per acre in the average value ; and the 
total production and average value were only a trifle lower in the season 
1898. The approximate average annual value for the nine years 
extending from 1890 to 1898 was £9 10s. per acre. It will be noticed 
that while there has been an advance in the productive area, that 
described as not bearing appears to have remained for several years 
almost stationary ; the total amount of new land put under orchard and 
fruit crops, other than oranges, lemons, and grapes, during the eight 
years ended 3lst March, 1898, was, however, recorded as 9,652 acres, 
or an average of 1,206 acres per annum. The subjoined statement 
shows the amount of acreage of the productive area under fruit-gardens 
and orchards for each of the nine years under notice, the acreage 
added from year to year ftom areas previously not bearing, and the 
new land put each season under this form of cultivation :— 


























Area of | x 

| Productive | foon Bratt Frat | Rew nnd Total area 
Year area of Fruit- gardens and Total gardens and Pe Tuivation Total area under cul- 
cule eure and "Srcharde | Productive |, OPAC | “spre [4° not’ | Hato f 
*March.| from pre- | othe Ares. | remainin | Laer pearing. | vardens and 

ceding year. | ductive. | ese pe | Orchards. Orchards, 

) ] 

| acres, acres, acres. acres. acres. | "es. acres, 
1890 | 14,342 | ...... 14,342 || 4,525 | ...... | 525 18,867 
1891 | 14,342 1,739 16,081 | 2,786 3,488 | | 22,355 
1892 | 16,081 5 16,606 || 5,749 | 1,675 | | 94.080 
1893 | 16,606 1,511 18,117 || 5,913 2.50 | 8,163 || 26,280 
1894, 18,117 | 1,213 19,330 | 6,950 | 713 |; 7,663 |, 26,993 
1895 19,330 | 2,135 | 21,465 5,528 | 2,730 8,258! 29,723 
1896 21,465 |. *830 | 20,635 8,258 | *113 8,145 | 28,780 
1897 | 20,635 | 3,396 | 24,031 || 8,145 | 379 8,524 32,555 
1898 | 24,031 | *66 23,965 || 8,524 *1,470 7,054 31,019 
Total) <...2:.5. a He 2s si ener Hieseseessaen 30 Fe Maree ee || ia reeeac 
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From the figures just given it will be seen that 9,623 acres have been 
added to the productive area, during the period, out of 9,652 acres of 
new land put under cultivation. 

For the year 1897 the value of the imports of bananas, principally 
from Queensland, the New Hebrides, and Fiji, amounted to £71,323 ; 
of pine-apples, nearly all of which came from Queensland, to £5,639 ; 
of other green fruit, mostly from Tasmania, to £161,144 ; of dried and 
candied fruit—including currants and raisins (£90,8 26), date (£16,125), 
cocoanuts and other edible nuts—to £133,705, of which the United 
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Kingdom supplied £45,199 ; and of bottled fruits and fruit boiled or 
in pulp, to £11,390; or a total for the year of £383,201. From this 
must be deducted the value of the re-exports of foreign-grown fruits 
from New South Wales during the same period ; and this amounted to 
£40,090, including green fruits of various kinds to the value of £20,675. 
The net value of the importations of foreign-grown fruit into New 
South Wales during 1897 was, therefore, £343,111, or £22,911 higher 
than in the preceding year, £124,158 higher than in 1895, and £146,883 
higher than in 1894. The export of locally-grown fruit during 1897 
amounted in value to £90,223, which was almost wholly made up of 
green fruit, the chief customers of the colony being Victoria, Queens- 
land, and New Zealand. The value of the domestic production for 
the agricultural season 1897-8, including oranges and grapes for table 
use, may be set down at £281,000; the value of the imports for the 
year 1897 was £383,201, and of the exports /!£130,313. The total 
consumption of fruit for the year was, therefore, valued at £534,000, 
or £16,000 more than that of 1896. The colony’s contribution of 
fruit to its own wants was valued at £191,000—an amount showing 
a decrease of £7,000 from the figures for 1896, 

If to the results just given be added the net imports of canned fruits, 
jams and jellies, ginger, and other preserves of foreign production, the 
balance of exchange in fruit commodities will be further modified. 
The net imports-of these commodities may be set down for 1894 at 
£14,410; for 1895 at £8,630; for 1896 at £28,220; and for 1897 at’ 
£28,600. The imports for local consumption of all fruits and fruit 
products, fresh, dried, canned, candied, preserved, boiled, in pulp, and 
bottled, would amount, in 1894, to £210,838; in 1895, to £158,797; in 
1896, to £248,328 ; and in 1897, to £281,488—a sum which is far too 
large, in view of the colony’s natural resources both of soil and of 
climate. It must be admitted that New South Wales is far in the rear 
as a fruit-producing country, and the names of the lands from which 
she derives so large a portion of the fruits and fruit-products locally 
consumed are convincing of the fact, seeing the range of climate and 
varying qualities of soil possessed by the colony, which are in many 
cases also identical with those of the fruit-importing countries men- 
tioned, that, with some few exceptions, there could be produced all the 
fruit demanded for local consumption. 

Fruitgrowers, however, may look beyond the prospect of supplying 
the country’s requirements in fruit products with those locally grown. 
The success which has attended the export of fruit from Tasmania has 
shown orchardists in this colony that they may find it more profitable 
to grow with a view to exporting to England than to place their product 
in a glutted market at home ; and it needs only a few successes in London 
to cause a development of the trade. During the past few years the dried 
fruits prepared at Mildura have made a good impression in England, 
and demonstrated the possibility of profitable trade, provided all the 
primary conditions of careful curing and packing are scrupulously and 
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undeviatingly fulfilled. Victoria has recently opened up an experi- 
mental exportation of apples to Java and Singapore ; and shippers in the 
neighbouring colony consider that they have discovered an ideal packing 
material i in the shredded bark of the tea-tree, which has been used also 
with great success as a packing medium for passion-fruit, consignments 
of the latter having reached London in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. There are, indeed, great possibilities in the matter of an export trade 
in fruit, not from New South Wales alone, but from all the Australasian 
colonies, when shippers have learnt how to dry and pack their consign- 
ments in such @ manner as to ensure soundness and preservation of 
flavour during the voyage. At present, as the wine-growing interest, 
the fruit industry has suffered, not so much from lack of foreign appre- 
ciation and interest, as from the inexperience of those engaged in the 
trade. 

The subjoined table shows the productive, non-bearing, and total area 
under cultivation to dessert, table, and preserving fruits, exclusive of 
grapes, oranges, and lemons, together with the total value of the season’s 
returns, the average value of the yield per acre, and the number of 
cultivators engaged, arranged according to the geographical divisions 
into which the colony has been divided for purposes of comparison :— 





| | 
Area Total value} Average 
not yet Total urea. of value per 
bearing. production. acre, 


| Produc- 


Division of the Colony. : g 
’ | tive Area, 





The Coast— acres. | ac acres. 
Northern District 594 | 9 809 
Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys) 3,207 | 1 ,093 | | 4,300 
County of Cumberland and 

Metropolis | 11,288 2,726 | 13,964 | 
Southern District 1,706 | 847 2,553 





| 
Total cen eran nt ...| 16,745 {4,881 | 21,626 | 115,797 





The Table-land— | | 
Northern District .... 36 248 | 1,609 7,196 
Central 55 ee | 27 689 | 2.960 11,808 | 
Southern He 2e73e 921 | 3,654 | 13,583 





Total | 6 1,858 | 8,223 | 32,587 





The Western Slope— | 
Northern District | 60 | } 4,917 
Central 5 36 | | 1,072 
Southern District and V alley of | 

the Murray | 142 | 








Total 2| 238 | 1,020 


The Western Plains Sime nae| 150 





Grand Total | 23,965 es | 31,019 | 155,534 610 0 
| | 
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Of the total area under fruit orchards in New South Wales, over 
two-thirds are situated in the coastal belt, and nearly one-half in the 
metropolitan county of Cumberland. While, however, the acreage and 
total value of production diminish progressively with each division of 
the colony westward from the coastal belt, the average yiéld per acre 
is highest in the western plains and on the western slope. The total 
area ‘under fruit of all kinds in New South Wales is 53,045 acres. Of 
this extent of land, 31,019 acres are under orchard fruits, 13,943 acres 
are under citrus fruits, and 8,083 acres are under grape vines. 


FLORICULTURE. 


Statistics regarding this branch of agriculture have not yet been 
collected, although there are numerous nurseries, besides private gardens, 
in the metropolitan county, in which flowers, plants, and ornamental 
trees and shrubs are cultivated purely in the interests of commerce. 
The climate of Sydney is warm and humid, and splendid varieties of 
hydrangeas, orchids, azaleas, pelargoniums, houvardias, gladioli, chrys- 
anthemums, dahlias, gloxinias, rhododendrons, and many other species 
of decorative flora, are cultivated with success. The coastal bush lands, 
and the valleys of the Hawkesbury and its different reaches, are 
explored for variegated, tree, and stag-horn ferns, and their sale forms 
an active part of the metropolitan horticulturist’s business. Such 
denizens of the forests and ridges as the tiger-lily, the waratah, the 
stenocarpus, the flannel-flower, the Star of B ethlehem, the Christmas- 
bush, the wattle-blossom, and the Christmas-bell are gathered by itinerant 
flower-vendors and hawked at the corners of streets, besides being 
procurable in the nurseries and shops of florists. 

Recently flowers have attracted attention as the basis of an industry 
similar to that carried on in the Channel Islands and in different parts 
of France and Germany, viz., flower-cultivation for the manufacture of 
scent—-an industry, however, like others mentioned in this chapter, 
which awaits development in a more or less distant future. The 
extraction of perfumes, however, received attention in New South 
Wales as early as the year 1862, when excellent samples were made and 
sold in Sydney ; and that the floral products of the colony have long 
been deemed suitable for this purpose is shown by the fact that in 
1870 Dr. Piesse, of the celebrated French firm, offered premiums, 
which were placed at the disposal of the London Soeiety of Arts, for 
seven years, for the production of otto of bergamot, otto of roses, and 
of enfiowered butter or fat, from certain of the British possessions, 
Australia being one of the countries mentioned. There was, however, 
no response from these colonies to this offer. About twelve years ago 
Dr. Piesse paid a visit to Sydney, and, with the view of obtaining a 
supply of material for the business of jes firm, spent some time in an 
attempt, both on the platform and in the press, to start the industry. 
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He also travelled in Victoria, and on his return home kept the 
matter alive by occasional letters tothe newspapers. In all probability, 
the establishment of the perfumery farm at Dunolly, in Victoria, still 
a going concern, was partly the result of his mission. This farm extends 
over 50 acres, and was taken up by a resident of the district who is a 
native of France. Dr. Piesse has asserted that not’ only could New 
South Wales grow all the kinds of fiowers produced in Europe, but also 
produce perfumes, new, distinct, and exquisite. The matter was taken 
up by the Department of Agriculture some time ago, and experiments 
were conducted at the Hawkesbury College. Very satisfactory results 
were obtained, but owing to work of a more pressing nature the opera- 
tions were discontinued. ‘The principal plants capable of treatment are, 
Fennel, Wild Thyme, Tansy, Wild Mint, Peppermint, Lavender, Ver- 
bena, Rosemary, Mignonette, Geranium, Cassia, Pennyroyal, Violgt, 
Jonquil, the Bergamot and other Orange trees, and many others. 
‘“‘Neroli oil,” according to Dr. Piesse one of the most delicious and 
costly oils, is obtained from the blossom of the sweet orange, so generally 
cultivated in this country. There is every reason to hope that in due 
time the perfume industry will be developed in New South Wales. 
The net importations of perfumes and perfumed waters into the colony 
during the year 1897 were valued at about £15,000. 

It is matter for deep regret that the colony’s beautiful native flora is 
being gradually destroyed. It now contributes, in forming the staple of 
annual displays, to the reduction of the debts on churches and other 
institutions ; and the coast-slopes and the bush-lands in the neighbour- 
hood of every town are periodically denuded to furnish attractions to 
local flower-shows and charity bazaars, the well-meaning decorators of 
which, not content with merely plucking the blooms they require for 
their floral. designs, tear them out by the roots, and create a waste where 
there was formerly a garden. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND ESSENCES. 


Besides the preparation of eucalyptus oil and essence, dealt with in 
the chapter on forestry, and the probabilities of the establishment of 
an industry of flower-culture for the making of scents, referred to in the 
preceding section of this chapter, there are a number of as yet unde- 
veloped branches of manufacture of vegetable oils and essences, capable 
of almost indefinite prosecution. Chief of these are the culture of the 
olive, the castor-oil plant, and linseed. Oil of lemons and essence of 
lemons have already been touched upon in that part of this chapter 
which treats of citrus fruits, and, therefore, require no further refer- 
ence here. 

Little has been attempted in New South Wales in the culture of the 
olive, which not only yields a particularly valuable oil, but the fruit of 
which, as a pickle, constitutes a highly profitable article of commerce. 
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In the future, however, its cultivation will be stimulated by a growing 
localdemand. In South Australia, where the olive is rapidly becoming a 
aoe and where considerable areas have been placed under the trees, 

10s. a gallon for the oil has been received by the growers. The soil and 
climate of New South Wales, in districts where “the range of tempera- 
ture is similar to that of the olive-growing countries which border the 
Mediterranean, should be no less favourable to the culture of the olive 
than the soil and climate of South Australia ; in fact, they are claimed 
by some enthusiasts to be even, in certain respects, superior to the 
latter. In regard to what has been attempted locally, by way of 
encouraging this industry, it may be mentioned that the Agricultural 
Department of the colony has had planted, at the Murrumbidgee 
Experimental Farm, 3 acres of olive slips,as a nursery whence young 
ties may be supplied to persons in the colony desirous of essaying the 
culture of the olive. There are also a number of acres at the Pera Bore, 
and a few acres at the Native Dog Bore. Occasionally an application 
for olive trees is received by the Depar tment of Agriculture, but none 
are available yet for distribution, and applicants are in the meantime 
referred to South Australia. 

The castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis, or Palma Christi) grows 
luxuriantly in the humid coastal districts of the colony ; as it “does, 
indeed, in most tropical and sub-tropical countries, and in the regions 
bordering the Mediterranean, viz., Greece, Italy, and Spain. The con- 
sumption of castor oil in Australasia for 1897 was over 640,000 gallons, 
of which 159,000 gallons represented the requirements of New South 
Wales. Nearly the whole of the supply i is derived from India; and the 
average wholesale price of the oil in Sydney is about 2s. 6d. per g gallon. 
The initial cost of establishing the industry would be heaviest in the 
item of machinery for expressing the oil, although the price of labour 
would also have to be considered carefully, as the Caleutta oil is pro- 
duced at a minimum outlay in this particular. Oi] can be separated 
from the seeds of the Palma Christi also by boiling in water, but though 
the largest quantity can thus be procured, the resultant product is apt 
to become rancid, a disability to which the expressed oil is not liable; 
hence expression of the seeds is now the process most commonly fol- 
lowed in manufacturing the oil. 

One of the most valuable of crops is the flax (Linum usitatissimum), 
and it is matter of surprise that more persistent efforts have not been 
made to acclimatise it in New South Wales. The plant not only yields 
“int ” of two kinds—namely, the long fibre called “flax” and the short 
fibre called ‘‘tow”—but a valuable seed also, of the greatest use as a 
fodder for cattle, in the form of oileake, of which it forms the chief 
ingredient ; for medicinal purposes; and, above all, for the manufacture 
of “the raw and boiled oils of commerce, known as linseed oil, which form 
the bases of all paint-mediums. The value of this plant can hardly be 
exaggerated. There is always a good demand for flax fibre, whether it 
be long line or coarse tow, and a lint crop is always disposable. New 
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Zealand flax-fibre brings at the present time about £17 per ton in the 
Sydney market ; and raw linseed oil, from 1s. 10d. to 2s. per gallon. 
The plant will grow and return satisfactory results in any district where 
wheat will grow or has been grown successfully, and it is an admirable 
rotation crop. It is most favourably cultivated in dry lands, in districts 
fairly free from frosts, which retard its progress and stunt its growth. 
In country where water is scarce, fibre may be obtained from the flax- 
plant suitable for cordage, and lint or tow adapted to the manufacture 
of carriage cushions, by a process known as “dry-rotting,” in which the 
dews and the sunshine are utilised to disintegrate the stalks. In the 
following table is given a list of the net imports in 1897 of various com- 
modities which might easily be supplied, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, by locally-grown flax and hemp crops :— 





Commodity. Value. 








Linseed oil 

EIMNSCOG erates decs eather e a eae ete ieeeeee 
Canvas 

Cordage and rope ae 
Phorminm tena x 2.2. ce.5-se teessecscesssuceee 
Other flax and hemp 


With the increase of population, and the development of the dairy- 
farming and shipping interests, the demand for linseed and the various 
products of the flax-plant is bound to grow. The industry has made great 
progress in India, the Argentine Republic, and the United States. The 
import of linseed into the United Kingdom during 1897 amounted to 
1,908,618 quarters, valued at £2,988,503 ; and of linseed cake, 217,998 
tons, valued at £1,280,384. Hemp (Cannabis sativa) could also, doubt- 
less, be successfully acclimatised in New South Wales. It is supposed 
to be a native of India, but it has long since been naturalised and 
extensively cultivated in Italy, Russia, Poland, and America. With so 
large a range of habitat the difficulties of its introduction to this colony 
cannot be laid to the charge either of soil or of climate. 

Another article of import which might, perhaps, be locally produced 
is that of cotton-seed oil, of which in 1897 the colony imported 32,574 
gallons, valued at £3,146; but though the quantity looks small, it must 
be remembered that extensive domestic production would mean an 
increased application of the product. 

Indigo (/ndigofera tinctoria) is a plant the future of the cultivation 
of which in New South Wales is looked forward to with some expecta- 
tion by those who have studied its possibilities in its new habitat. There 
is in the colony a wild plant (Indigofera australis), from which it was 
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hoped tinctorial juice might be obtained ; but experiments have hitherto 
proved unsuccessful. The true plant which supplies the indigo of 
commerce occurs wild in the colony of Queensland, and there is no 
reason why it should not be acclimatised in New South Wales ; indeed, 
experiments are now being conducted with a view of establishing it as 
a regularly cultivated crop. Indigo yields the drug from which the 
beautiful dye bearing its name is obtained, by maceration in water. 









Hops. 





Hops are but little cultivated in New South Wales, although a few 
very small crops are picked in the neighbourhood of Orange. In Vic- 
toria, Tasmania, and New Zealand, however, they are successfully grown, 
the product being but little inferior to the celebrated Kentish hops of 
England. In the opinion of experts they could also be successfully 
grown in New South Wales, which imported during 1897 no less than 
1,059,536 lb. of hops, valued at £37,403. The plant will grow in a 
temperate climate, free from hot winds in the summer ; although frosts 
in winter are beneficial, particularly in nipping the growth of young 
shoots, and thus forcing the vitality of the plant into the bines and fruit 
during their proper season. Plantations of hops should be cultivated 
in the close neighbourhood of townships and villages, in order to secure 
the labour of women and children in tying up bines, and branching and 
picking the hops when ripe. The districts specially adapted for the 
cultivation of the hop-plant are Armidale, Orange, Goulburn, and 
Cooma. 
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During the agricultural year ended March, 1898, there were 9,948 
eases of total or partial failure of crops, affecting an area of 278,800 
acres. Of these, 8,278 were due to drought, more particularly affecting 
the wheat crops on the southern and central table-lands. The total 
area affected by drought was 250,795 acres, of which the area sown 
with wheat for grain comprised 153,314 acres, and for hay, 44,070 acres. 
The next largest area affected by any single cause was 2,268 acres by 
bush fires, 2,201 acres of which were under wheat crops. Floods and 
excessive rains affected an area of 4,251 acres, and hailstorms 1,717 
acres ; in all three eases the crops affected were chiefly maize. There were 
814 cases of failure, overan area of 16,851 acres, of which the causes were 
not specified, but they affected chiefly the grain and hay and fruit crops 
in the southern and central districts. The ravages of rabbits and hares 
were the cause of 82 cases of failure of crops, covering an area of 
1,009 acres, nearly all of which were situated in the wheat-lands of the 
colony. The number of cases of rust reported for the last season is 
small, only 16 imstances of loss, affecting an area of 73 acres, being 
recorded. In 34 cases the failure of crops, cultivated over 164 acres, was 
caused by vermin. For the last three seasons the acreage of the 
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crops which have resulted in failure, together with the number of 
instances of failure from each cause, are given below :— 





Number of Failures. Acreage affected. 





Causes of Failure. a 
1895-6. | 1896-7. | 1897-8, 1895-6: 1896-7. 1897-8. 





Drought .. w-| 13779} 43085 8,278 | 228,154 110,346 | 250,798 
Flood ..... ay 825 31 152 8,898 | 126 2,100 
Excessive rains =a 46 | 32 173 696 347 2,151 
Rabbits and haves ...| 80 | 135 126 1,458 | 5 1,717 
29 | 22 114 690 737 

Hailstorms ... 130 | 202 17 | 1,895 | 33k 2,268 
Blight S| 81 229 16 | 620 é 73 
Bush-fires . - eS ee 29 | 264 | 234 
Vermin s 27 | ‘ 82 | 11s | y | 1,009 
Frosts 72. | : 113°} 3,563 | 2 701 
8 | : 34 | Fis: | | 164 

199 | g 814 | 1,697 | 2,423 16,851 





14,690 | 5, | 248,296 | 127,660 | 278,800 
| | | | 








A reference to the figures just given shows that rabbits and hares 
during the last two years nearly equalled, in the area ascribed to their 
devastations, the ravages occasioned by rust, hailstorms, frosts, and bush- 
fires put together ; and it must be remembered that the figures gi 
not represent all the injury to crops wrought by these vermin, for a’con- 
siderable percentage of the losses in the colony’s wheat-lands from 
causes unspecified, particularly in the southern districts, may justly be 
laid to their charge. } 

Below will be found a statement showing the area under each crop 
destroyed during the last three years :— 





Description of Crop. 1895-6. | 1896-7. | 1897-8. Description of Crop.| 1895-6. | 1896-7. | 1897-8. 
| 
| | | 
Grain Crops— | acres. | acres. | acres. | Sugar and Tobacco} acres. | acrés. | acres. 
Wheat | 111,754 | 68,966 | 167,813 Crops— 





Maize .. , 28,100 | 6,783 20,011 Sugar... .| 3,400 793 
Oats .. .| 4,065 791) 2,333 282 
Rape .. | 117: | 79 14 1,779 |" 1,075 


Barley .. 1,805 509 616 | 
Millet ..... , 


130 48 165 pet ep ee ae 
RYE... .|___.198 12| 326 | i Si —* me 
| 146,094 | 77,088 |191,278 || Oranges | Bes 95 572 
Hay c =. |, | Othertrurts®. ».- <1 2,816 
ay Crops— | ee 
Wheaten .. --.| 54,586 5,022 | | 2;8 3,816 
Oaten .... -:2-} 32,427 ITeaae _e a real 
Lucerne. . ses} 2,602 Se St tat Pro 
, &e. 
re Pumpkins 2nd me- 
Tons... 2... 
Produce of market 
gardens 
Peas and beans 








Root Crops— 
Potatoes:...........| 1,924 
Onions .. ae 78 
Turnips’...... ‘ 29 
Mangold-wurzel .... § 2), All other Crops .. 


Grand Total. .| 248,296 |127,6 





278,8 
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-SERICULTURE. 


The attempt to cultivate silk in New South Wales dates from the 
early days of the colony, and has been carried on intermittently ever 
since—by many persons, however, more as a hobby than for the purpose 
of trade. Its cultivation, amongst other things, was contemplated by 
the Australian Agricultural Company, as is evidenced by their original 
prospectus, issued in 1825. Sir Thomas Mitchell, in 1831, speaks of the 
magnificent mulberry trees of thirty-five years’ growth in the garden of 
Mr. John Macarthur, at Parramatta. In 1845 the rearing of silkworms 
was tried on a small scale with complete success ; and in 1848 a seri- 
cultural farm was established at Eastwood, near Ryde, but lack of 
capital, and want of knowledge of the proper species of plant, brought 
failure to this project. As early as 1862 the industry was commenced 
in the Richmond River district, but attention was mainly directed 
to the production of eggs, or “graine.” Another important attempt at 
sericulture in New South Wales was made on a private estate at 
Corowa, but it was found that the dust which came in quantities from 
a wide highway adjacent caused such deterioration to the trees as to 
render the leaf unfit for food. From 1875 to 1883 experiments on 
a large scale were carried on at Lavington, near Albury, but here again 
the enterprise was unfortunate: the whole of the worms were carried 
off by the disease known as “ pebrine,” and in 1883 operations were 
discontinued. In this case diseased graine was said to have been 
imported, although at the time there was in the colony an excellent 
supply which could not be surpassed elsewhere. It is also asserted that 
the trees were not of the variety best suited for feeding worms. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, after repeated attempts, the establish- 
ment of the silk industry in the colony on a profitable basis has not yet 
been accomplished, the hope of ultimately making it of importance is 
still strong ; and when it is remembered that the history of silk cul- 
ture in almost every country has been similar to the experience of New 
South Wales, this hope is not unreasonable. Introduced into France 
in the 13th century, it made little progress until the year 1521; and 
though in Italy Florence early became a centre of the silk trade, it 
was only after the cultivation of the mulberry by the peasantry 
had been made compulsory. It is not, however, to be inferred that 
the difficulties are as great now as then. The reason why silk-growing 
has not become a commercial enterprise is principally the fact that so 
far there has been no pressing necessity for the occupation. One thing 
appears certain, that none of the failures can be attributed to the cost 
of labour. It is asserted on excellent authority that the rearing of 
silkworms can be done at less cost in Australia than in Italy. The 
settlers in New Italy found to their great surprise that the time from 
hatching to spinning occupies about eight days less here than in Italy, 
and that the worms require less food ; also that the yield of leaf is 
heavier, a two-year old tree in New South Wales giving 12 lb, of leaf, 
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and in Italy only 3 lb. In Italy the production of 1 Ib. of cocoon 
requires 25 lb. of leaf, whereas 20 Ib. is sufficient here. It is in the 
north-eastern coastal districts that sericulture has been most successful, 
and recent developments point to that settlement as one from which 
there are great expectations. The most profitable kind of silkworms 
are those known as “annuals,” which produce the cocoon only once, 
become moths, lay eggs, and die. There are others known as “bi- 
voltines” and “tri-voltines,” which, as their designation indicates, 
produce two or three crops ; but the silk is inferior, and the yield less, 

On the Tweed River the mulberry tree yields very abundantly, fur- 
nishing daily supplies of the leaf from the end of July until the following 
April. It is in the extension of the plantation of white mulberry trees 
that the real growth of the sericultural industry must be looked for. 
Where the soil and climate are known to be favourable, there is no 
reason why farmers engaged in other cultivation should not make this 
an auxiliary crop, by means of which, with proper knowledge, the 
females of their families could derive a fair income. From 2 to 5 acres 
would be sufficient for this on good average soil. As a rule, one person 
could attend to the crop of 2 acres. The trees should be planted about 
90 to the acre in really good soil, inferior land requiring from 100 to 150 
to produce an equivalent result. To estimate the yield of leaf with any 
degree of accuracy is very difficult—it varies so much according to the 
soil, the plant, the knowledge brought to bear by the grower, and the 
attention given to cultivation; but taking a medium soil, with 120 
trees to the acre, it may reasonably be expected that a tree two years 
old will give 12 Ib. of leaf for each rearing, or 1,440 Ib. to the acre. 
Reckoning 20 lb. of leaf to produce 1 lb. of cocoon, and the value of 
the cocoons at 1s. per Ib., this would mean £3 12s. per acre for one 
rearing—less than two months’ work. The maximum yield of the tree 
is about 36 1b., which it would attain in five years. Although, in a 
state of maturity, 100 trees to the acre is sufficient on good land, some 
growers put in double the number, in order to get a larger supply of 
leaf while the plantation is young, reducing the number by thinning 
them out as the trees get larger. 

On a more extensive scale, the question of labour would be different, 
and expenses greater, than when the industry is carried on by a 
family as a subsidiary crop ; but, on the other hand, exclusive attention 
would be productive of higher results, and it may be pointed out that 
there is not the fear of disappointment from climatic causes, or from 
fluctuation in values, which attends the cultivation of other crops. In 
Italy the co-operative system, by which a grower of leaf and a rearer of 
worms share results on terms mutually agreed upon, is common; in 
some cases the leaf grower also supplies the eggs, or the worms just 
hatching ready for rearing by the second party. A breeder of experience 
in New South Wales advises the rearing for graine and rearing for silk 
being separately carried on by different persons. Probably the attempt 
to combine the two operations has contributed to the failure in this 
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volony. For each rearing or “family” the average quantity of graine 
is 2 oz. which contain about 80,000 eggs. With due care the 
loss. will not be much over 5 per cent., and assuming that 75,000 
cocoons are obtained, and that a little less than 400 cocoons go, to the 
Ib,, the total yield of cocoon silk from each rearing is nearly 200 1b. 

In 1890 steps were taken by the Government to assist the settlers in 
New Italy in the development of sericulture. Loans of money, at 
5 per cent. interest, were made to the settlers to. the amount of £608 ; 
trees and cuttings. were distributed ; an area was cleared and’ prepared 
for a plantation and: nursery at which a silk-rearing house was to be 
erected, and an officer was appointed to conduct all operations and. trans- 
actions ; but the: proceedings were subsequently abandoned. Later on, 
a silk station was established at Booral, near Newcastle ; but this has 
now passed into private hands. The rearings of silkworms:at this place 
have, until the present season, been considerable, and: the cocoons of 
raw silk have proved of excellent quality. Samples of the: products 
were forwarded to Sir Thomas Wardle, Prosidant of the Silk Association, 
who reported that the cocoons scemed: excelle nt, and the raw silk 
practically perfect, adding that if this silk could be produced in any 
quantity there would, no.doubt be a very good sale for: it. 

The. total value of cocoons reared in France and Italy annually is from 
£10,000,000 to. £13,000,000, and the value of raw and other manu- 
factured silk imported into the United Kingdom during 1897 was 
£1,880,000. 


CorFEE. 


In the north-eastern and semi-tropical portions of the colony. the 
coffee-plant has been: proved to thrive in perfection; and although so far 
its growth has not been made.a commercial venture, for many years the 
product has. been privately used by growers in the Clarence and: Rich+ 
mond districts. Some twelve years ago, in a report on these districts, 
attention was called to the remarkable yield of coffee trees which had 
been planted here. and there by some of the settlers; and’ recently 
interest in the matter has been revived, an experienced coffee. planter, 
who-had been for some time in. Ceylon, being authorised: by the Minister 
for Agriculture in 1898 to visit the districts referred to and report. upon 
their suitability for coffee-growing as a commercial enterprise. It was 
feared that the frosts occasionally experienced even so far north would 
be detrimental to. the success of the industry ; but this fear was dissi- 
pated, and the report to. the department, on the Richmond, Clarence, and 
Tweed districts, stated that the soil and climate were all that could be 
desired, as were also. the specimens of coffee trees which were to be seen 
there, these being strong, healthy, and well-grown, and in many 
instances laden. with crops. It was surprising; the report stated, that 
the industry had not progressed beyond the experimental stage. 

Although the plant has been grown ina haphazard manner, and by. 
persons not sufficiently acquainted. with the proper methods of cultivation, 
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the results obtained have been remarkable. From three fine trees 
on a farm at Belambil, about 13 miles from Murwillumbah, the yield 
last season—weighed by the expert making the report—was 18 1b., or, 
allowing 1 Ib. for parchment skin, 17 Vb. of clean coffee—over 5 Ib. 
per tree. On another farm the trees bear at the rate of 4 to 7 Ib. per 
tree. 5 lb. per tree would give about 53 ewt. per acre, or—at £4 per 
ewt. in London—coffee to the value of more than £200. On the coffee 
plantations in Ceylon, | Ib. per tree—1,2Z00 trees to the acre—or just 
over 10 ewt. per acre, is considered a heavy crop. From a private 
estate at Grafton, where, contrary to the practice on plantations, the 
trees have been allowed to grow to their full height—12 to 14 feet— 
the household, as well as many of the friends of the grower, has been 
supplied with coffee for years. The trees in the districts visited by the 
expert have been growing for years, and there are no signs of leaf- 
disease or any kind of bli ght. ‘As there is evidence that there will be 
a considerable demand shortly for coffee plants, a nursery has been pre- 
pared at the Wollongbar Experimental Farm, and a small area has also 
been laid out as a plantation. Similar preparations have been made by 
a farmer at Terranora. Opposite Chatsworth Island a cultivator, who 
has been getting heavy crops off a few trees for the last eight or ten 
years, has now a plantation of 1,000 trees, which are in their third year 
and about to bear the first crop. 

As there ave considerable variations in the prices of coffees on the 
European markets, due to the manner in which the different consign- 
ments have been cured, and as in Ceylon considerable experience is 
required of the person in charge of a plantation, it is obvious that the 
successful development of this industry will demand great care in its 
initial stage. It has been suggested that the Government should 
establish a plantation near Grafton, and another on the Tweed, for 
the purpose of instructing the growers; but as the impression is gain- 
ing ground that there is mone y in coffee-growing, the industry will 
probably fight its way unassisted. Of course the employment of coolie 
labour in Ceylon makes the cost of production very much lower than it 
could possibly be in New South Wales; but, on the other hand, this 
would be counterbalanced by the heavier yields. Small plantations of 
say 5acres could be worked without machinery, but larger plantations 
require pulping machinery, fermenting and washing cisterns, ete. A 
disc pulper sufficient for a crop of 25 or 30 acres can be purchased and 
laid down for about £17. The number of plants put in is about 1,200 
to the acre, and for pulping and washing the crop a water supply should 
be available. The net importations of raw coffee into New South Wales 
during 1897 amounted to 626,362 Ib., valued at £22,760; and prepared 
coffee was imported to the value of about £1,000. The use of coffee in 
Australia is not general ; but it may be ciated that the total value of 
raw coffee imported into the United Kingdom in 1897 was £3,585,044, 
nearly one-half of which was retained there for consumption. 
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Corton. 


Another crop which there is ground for believing will eventually 
develop into an important industry, though up to the present it has not 
been the subject of practical attempt, is that of the cotton plant. Its 
successful cultivation is not a matter of speculation, as there is ample 
proof that the soil and climate of extensive districts in the colony are 
suitable for the purpose ; and the question whether the industry can 
be carried on with fair remuneration does not appear to be doubtfully 

regarded by persons qualified to express an opinion. That it has not 

been grown for commercial purposes is most probably owing to ignorance 
of the proper method of procedure, as well as to the fact that the 
agricultural labour market has found sufficient demand in connection 
with other crops. On the Paterson, Clarence, and Richmond Rivers, at 
Rooty Hill in the county of Cumberland, and at the Campbelltown 
State Nursery, trials have proved satisfactory, and at the artesian bores, 
on the inland plains, excellent results have been obtained. The cotton 
tree is essentially a sun-plant, requiring a dry climate during the fruiting 
season, with a moderate fall of rain in its early growth, and it is 
this condition which makes New South Wales so suitable for its culti- 
vation. Jt has been proved to thrive here when other crops have 
succumbed to drought, and samples of cotton submitted to the test of 
strength and length of staple have compared well with the best 
American cotton. 

Reference has already been made to cotton-seed oil. The residual 
meal therefrom ought to find a ready sale in the dairying districts, being _ 
considered the most nutritious food for cattle. Dairy cows fed upon it 
yield better milk and firmer butter. 


RamiE oR Rucea Fire. 


Ramie or rheea fibre, the strongest and most beautiful of vegetable 
fibres, is adapted for a greater variety of purposes than any other 
fibre known. Owing to the difficulty of freeing it from a peculiar 
gummy matter, attempts to make it a commercial crop in New South 
Wales have not yet been successful. The plant thrives in the colony, 
and at the Wollongbar Experimental Farm, where there is an area of 6 
acres planted, operations are being conducted from which good results are 
anticipated. A considerable quantity of the fibre will be treated shortly 
by means of Faure’s decorticator. Some time ago, in response to a 
request from the Agent-General, a supply of ramie ribbons was sent to 
England for treatment under a newly discovered process of gumming, 
and the report received from the company who have the control of this 
process was satisfactory. Considerable interest has been aroused in 
this fibre, and many applicants have been supplied with plants in various 
parts of the colony, where it is likely to do well. It is believed that 
the cultivation of ramie will ultimately prove a commercial success in 
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New South Wales, especially in the warm coastal regions, where it 
thrives in great luxuriance and necessitates very little labour. From 
the inner bark of young plants a fine delicate fibre, from which superior 
fabrics are manufactured, is obtained, while the outer portions are suit- 
able for rope-making, cordage, and sail-cloth. It is believed that China 
would prove a market for the raw product. i 


Cork. 


The cork tree grows to perfection in the Sydney Botanic Gardens, and 
there is evidence that its general cultivation would be successful. Good 
cork trees were grown in Parramatta many years ago; and some trees, 
from which cork was cut for use by the fishermen, were once growing at 
Westbush, now a part of Paddington. The Orange district, ‘and locali- 
ties of similar climate and soil, are distinctly f favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of the cork tree, and should the industry be initiated it is 
contidently asserted that its failure would not arise from inability to 
produce the material. Where the olive and the orange flourish there will 
the cork ; and Spain, which produces the bulk of this article of commerce, 
has in great measure its counterpart in New South Wales. The value 
of the net importations of this material into New South Wales during 
1897 was £11,548. 

Pouttry FArMIne. 


Besides the casual barn-door fowls that run in the stack-yards of 
most farms, the produce of which is devoted chiefly to family con- 
sumption, many agriculturists make a special business of rearing and 
breeding fowls, both for egg-production and for the table; others, 
again, are poultry-farmers pure and simple, who give all their time and 
energies to the industry ; while yet a third class, to be found only in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the big towns, ‘and most of them in 
the metropolitan county of Cumberland, make of the breeding of selected 
and pure- strain types of birds a study, which meets with its reward 
in the prize show-pens of agricultural shows. 

It is now several years since an exact estimate was made of the 
number of poultry inthe colony. Adjusting the figures to the present 
year, the number of the principal kinds would be approximately as fol- 


lows :— 
Fowls ....... Fe ee eA eran haancensenhintedcecrse erate 3,180,000 
320,000 
234,000 
97,000 


The number of persons keeping poultry is 121,000; but, as may be 
surmised from the figures just given, the great majority of poultry- 
keepers own but few birds. 

The annual production of eggs reaches about 90,000,000 ; but 
this quantity is not quite sufficient for local consumption, as there 
is generally an import, which in 1897 amounted to 84,325 dozen. 
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The eggs which are imported are principally for consumption in the 
Broken Hill district. The annual consumption of poultry may be 
approximately set down at 2,000,000 fowls, 275,000 ducks, 200,000 
turkeys, and 75,000 geese. 

The export of frozen game and poultry from New South Wales, 
though small, is increasing, the value of the produce sent away in 
1889 and 1890 being £39, in 1892 over £300, in 1894 nearly £700, 
and in 1897 nearly £6,000. The bulk of this export consisted of 
game; but there are indications that with proper knowledge on the 
part of poultry-farmers an export trade of some magnitude might be 
built up. The drawback to the industry is that it is often attempted 
by inexperienced persons whose efforts frequently result in failure. 
What can be done by knowledge of the business may be seen in one 
of the suburbs of Sydney, where an extensive duck farm, producing 
10,000 to 12,000 ducks annually, has been established in the course of 
the last few years. 


ENSILAGE. 


Although the value of ensilage as fodder for cattle is generally 
acknowledged, this valuable method of preserving green foods is not so 
extensively practised as it should be in a country liable to long periods 
of dry weather, as is New South Wales. The industry has attained 
so slight development that an extended notice is not called for ; it may 
suffice to say that the use of silos is confined chiefly to the South Coast 
district and the table-land, and has not yet extended to the western 
slope of the mountains, or to the western plains, where it would seem 
to be most required. During the year ended 31st March, 1897, the 
total production of ensilage was 13,498 tons from 108 silos, the number 
of silos being more than double that of the previous year, and the pro- 
duction nearly four times as great ; but in 1898 the quantity made was 
only 3,959 tons. 


Honry Farmine. 


The industry of honey production has acquired sufficient importance 
in New South Wales to deserve notice in these pages. Hives are not 
only kept on many of the farms devoted to general agriculture, but 
there are also in the colony a certain number of establishments of which 
the sole business is the production of honey and beeswax. Most of the 
latter are to be found in the Blue Mountains, near the main Western 
luine of ,railway, in the neighbourhood of other main trunk lines, and 
in the districts surrounding the metropolis. The annual yield of honey 
in New South Wales for the last five years was 37 lb. per hive, while 
the average for the last three years was as high as 44 lb. Thisisa 
higher yield than is obtained in Europe or America. In Greece the 
average is 10 lb.; in Denmark, 20 Ib. ; in Russia, 18 lb. ; in Belgium, 
25 lb. ; in Holland, 25 lb. ; in France, 24} lb.; in Germany, 274 Ib. ; 
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in Austria, 25 lb. ; and in the United States, 213 lb. Some very large 
yields have been obtained in New South Wales. At Wattle Flat in 
one season 224 tons of honey were obtained, being an average of 750 Ib. 
per colony. From less than 70 hives 4, 500 Ib. were extracted in one 
week, and in a single day no less than 900 Ib. The number of hives in 
New South Wales, and their production of honey and wax for the past 
five years, are shown in the subjoined table. 














Yearended | _ os : il a Peszeianal ae | “vie” | Total Value 
31st March. of Honey | ,.4°..; 
ae | Productive. vod. ive | Honey. Wax. | per nie, | Production. 
| No | No | mm | ® Ib. £ 
1894 | 44,693 | 8,790 | 1,139,557 | 39,242 255 16,100 
1895 | 35,685 | 13,355 | 1,135,128 | 29,326 31°8 15,500 
1896 =| 27,392 | 10,350 | 1,123,209 27,520 41-0 14,200 
1897 | 32,557 | 9,343 | 1,378,039 31,842 42°3 18,150 
1898 | 38,017 | 15,174 | 1,876,719 | 48,747 49°4 25,051 





The average yield for the season ended March, 1898, from 38,017 
productive hiv es, was 49-4 Ib. of honey per hive, which is the highest 
average for the Jast five years; the total yield showed an increase of 
498, 680 lb, of honey and 16,905 lb. of wax on the production of the 
preceding year. During 1897 New South Wales imported 92,353 Ib. 
of honey, valued at £1,356, but the import consisted largely of supplies 
for the Barrier district from South Australia. The quantity exported 
by New South Wales in the course of the year amounted to 20,294 Ib., 
valued at £234, of which 8,510 1b., went to Victoria, and 4,103 Ib. to 
the United Kingdom. In 1897 South Australia exported 14, 746 Ih. 
to the United Kingdom, 73,055 lb. to Western Australia, and 47, 990 Ib. 
to New South Wales; wave Victoria sent only 96 Ib. to the United 
Kingdom. The total exports to the United Kingdom of the five colonies 
show! n in the table below fell from 538,994 Ib. in 1895 to 60,724 Ib. in 

1896, with a slight rise in 1897 :— 






































fl at | ) 

Colony. | 1891. igo2, | 1893. | 1894. 1895. | 1896. | 18997. 

| Ib. 1b. Ib. bh | hh | Ib. Ib. 
New South Wales) 2,451 Lo43 | 6 620 | 13,241 | 12,504 2 640 | 4,103 
Victoria .......... ..| 52,070; 31,154 17,426 | | 14,571 | 204,435 8,960 96 
Queensland ....... | 15,608 64,754) 18,636| 18,214} 22,546 |. 4,760 | 30,282 
South Australia...) 32,948 30,582} 33,097| 86,112 | 246,533 572 14,746 
New Zealand ..... | 197,261 74,070) 32,712) 48,888] 52;976| 43,792} 40,208 
Total ........ | 300,338 208,103 108,491 | 176,026 | 538,994 | 60,724 | 89,435 















Steps are now being taken to make large shipments of New South 
Wales honey to the U ‘ited Kingdom in the coming season. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The estimated value of implements used on the various farms is 
£1,517,200—that is to say, 18s. 3d. for every acre cultivated, excluding 
fallow lands and lands laid down in permanent grasses. This estimate 
does not include the value of carts, of machinery for dressing grain, or 
of anything not actually used in the various processes of tillage and 


harvesting. The value of plant of all kinds used on farms is approxi- 
mately £2,280,000. 





TRRIGATION. 


The immense areas of rich land in parts of New South Wales which 
have a fair average rainfall, have little more than commenced to be 
utilised for cultivation. It is, therefore, only natural that irrigation 
should have received comparatively little attention in the co lony ; the 
two directions in which it has been, as a rule, found most valuable are 
as an adjunct to pastoral occupation, and as a means of growing fruit in 
places where the rainfall is irregular and insufficient. Pumping engines 
have been erected for supplying water for these purposes on every 
important river throughout the colony, and on many creeks; and though 
the areas irrigated are comparatively small, the results have been highly 
satisfactory in all cases where the Sundae as to soil, etc., are suitable. 

The Water Conservation Branch, which now constitutes a branch of 
the Department of Works, was engaged for a number of years in carry- 
ing out the surveys, lev: els, and discharge observations necessary before 
arriving at a conclusion as to what can and should be done in regard to 
water conservation and irrigation throughout the colony. The Branch 
also prepared, in outline, schemes for irrigation on a large scale from 
the Murray and Murr umbidgee Rivers, and the proposed canal on the 
south side of the Murrumbidgee was actually staked out. 

In order to obtain the best ‘advice available, the Government decided 
during 1896 to engage the services of Colonel F. J. Home, R.E., C.S8.1., 
formerly Inspector -General of Irrigation in India. Colonel Home spent 
twelve months in the colony, and during that time visited all the 
principal rivers of the interior, and inspected the sites of the principal 
schemes proposed. In the report submitted by him to the Minister, 
Colonel Home expressed the opinion that there are only two rivers in 
this colony from which irrigation can be carried out on an extensive 
scale, and even in these cases he recommended that storage works should 
be constructed in the mountains to supplement the low river supplies. 
He advised the exercise of caution in the construction of irrigation works, 
but considered that the canal on the south side of the Murrumbidgee, 
which was recommended some years ago. by the Water Conservation 
Branch, promises better results than any other 1 arge irrigation work 
which can be undertaken. Next to the proposed Murrumbidgee 
Southern Canal, Colonel Home recommended that a canal from the 
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river Murray, at Bungowannah, should be dealt with ; but he considered 
that this work should await the results and the experience to be gained 
by the construction of the former. 

The Water Rights Act, which has heen in force since the Ist 
November, 1896, and which is administered by the Water Conservation 
Branch, has proved to be even more useful than was anticipated. 
Previous to its operation, dams and other works on rivers and creeks 
existed on sufferance only; but now al] rivers, creeks, and lakes are 
vested in the Minister for Works, who is empowered to grant licenses 
for works after making due inquiry. Applications for licenses, 
principally for works in existence before the Act was passed, came in 
very rapidly at first—over 130 from one Land District alone. Subse- 
quently, considerable numbers of applications for licenses for new works 
were received, and are still coming in. The proposed works are chiefly 
either dams for conserving water or pumping machinery for irrigation, 
but in a few cases the applications are in connection with dams with 
channels for irrigation without the aid of pumping. In consequence of 
the system of licensing works after a public inquiry, the Water Rights 
Act has had the intended effect of putting an end to the cutting of dams 
and the destruction of works for water conservation and supply by 
persons who imagined these works were a source of grievance. As a 
natural consequence, it has also had the effect of eR LS the con- 
struction of dams and other works of a higher class than the land- 

owners were formerly willing to undertake. 

Under section 4 of the Water Rights Act the Government has the 
power to construct any work for water conservation or drainage, if, 
after the publication of an estimate of the cost in the Gazette, the land- 
owners concerned submit a petition in favour of the work, and intimate 
their willingness to contribute to its cost. The rates to be paid in 
such cases are fixed by the Local Land Board ; and several petitions of 
this kind, relating to both water conservation and drainage, are now 
being dealt with. 

The question of locking the River Darling from Bourke to Wilcannia 
has been referred to the Parliamentary Commiltes on Public Works, 
and the preparation of plans and estimates in detail is, therefore, being 
proceeded with. 


CULTIVATION AT TRIAL STATIONS. 


At some of the bores and tanks owned by the State, experimental 
cultivation by means of irrigation with artesian and catchment water 
has been most successfully conducted; and lucerne, maize, wheat, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, date-palms, bananas, and many other tropical and sub-tropical 
products have been grown satisfactorily. At the Pera Bore an area of 
640 acres has been subdivided into 20-acre blocks, and offered on lease 
as irrigation farms; and the experiments in the plantation of fruit 
and forest trees, date-palms, sugar-cane, cereals, grasses, potatoes, 
etc., have been so successful that all the blocks have been taken up, 
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and good results are being obtained. At the Moongulla Bore a similar 
scheme is also being carried out ; and it is intended to extend operations 
in this direction to ythe Moree, Woolabrah, Tenandra, and Euroka bores. 
There are plantation trial stations now in existence at the Native 
Dog, Barringun, and Belalie Bores, on the road from Bourke to Bar- 
ringun ; at the Enngonia Bore, the Coolabah Tank, and the Byrock 
Tank; at the W: addell Tank, on the road from Bourke to Byrock ; 
at the Moongulla Bore and the Dungle Ridge Bore, on the road from 
Collarendabri to Angledool ; and at ‘the Pora Bore, on the road from 
Bourke to Wanaaring. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND ExprrRIMENTAL Farms. 


The importance attached by the State to the diffusion of agricultural 
knowledge is evidenced by the formation of a special Department of 
Agriculture. The question of providing technical agricultural education, 
and establishing a college and model farms in various parts of the 
colony, immediately engaged attention, and a site suitable for a central 
establishment was selected. at HamCommon, near the town of Richmond, 
in the Hawkesbury District, where an area of about 4,000 acres was 
resumed for the purpose. The buildings and furnishings of the College 
and Farm, now in their sixth year of existence, were completed in 
January, 1896, and officially opened on the 14th April of the same year. 
Accommodation is provided for ninety-six resident students, and during 
1897 there was a full roll. Theoretical as well as practical instruction 
is imparted by experts in every branch of agriculture ; and experimental 
work is carried on with cereal and other crops, fertilisers are tested, 
analyses of soils are made, and the arts of dishorning and speying cattle, 
with other veterinary surgical practices, are taught. The live stock 
attached to the Farm and College during 1897 comprised 46 horses, 
57 bullocks, 151 head-of dairy cattle, 140 pigs, and 130 sheep. The 
principal operations during the same period are shown in the subjoined 
statement :— 





| _.< | Yield per Yield per 
Crop. jAcres.) “Acre. 


Crop. 





Wheat for Grain .. 25 | 27 bushels.) Other Fruit Orchards ......| 
23 Hay .. ? 2 tons. | > (not bearir 
Maize for Grain .. F 55 bushels.|| Gra upe Vines for Wine .. 
Le Silage. .| 70 tons. ne 5 Fruit 
Bariey for Grain.. .... r 5 | 25 bushels.|) Potatoes 
me Green Food ..._.. 5 tons. Turnips oe 2 an 
Oats for Grain -| 30 (25 bushels.|) Mangold-wurzel. ... avi GR 
» Hay aes - 5 14 ton. Tobaceo.........5- . 1 
Lucerne for Hay Bees ta 2 tons. Market Garden Produc 6 
Sorghum for Green Food....) 54 15 tons. Peas and Beans(dry) ......| 10 | 12 bushels. 
Hungarian Millet for Green Panwpkine® .........4.4.:... -| 40 8 tons. 
Food 20 5 s Melons . --| 20 | 80-dozen. 
Mulberries : ¥ | Cow Pea.. .. : «| 2 10 bushels. 
Rape for Green Food........| 2 “= All other crops Py Ae tee 
Oranges (not bearing) . 
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An orchard, 32 acres in extent, and a vineyard, 10 acres in extent, 
have been planted im connection with the Agricultural College; and 
the cultivation of plants for the expression of scent’ was also begun. 
In connection with the dairying industry prosecuted at the Farm, it 
may be mentioned that the milk-yield’ for 1897 was 37,000: gallons, 
the quantities of butter and cheese made being 6,200 lb. and 5,370: Ib. 
respectively. Besides. the practice of general dairy-farming work, 
instruction is imparted in cheese-making, also. in the management and 
breeding of poultry, in the rearing of bees. and the preparation of 
honey for the market, in the killing and dressing of sheep, in the 
carpenter's and the blacksmith’s arts, in the construction of fences, and 
in. various mechanical trades. 

Besides the experimental farm attached to the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College and the plantation trial stations: at Pera and other artesian 
depots already referred to, the Department has under its direction experi- 
mental farms at Bomen:and Wollongbar, in the Murrumbidgee River and 
Richmond River Districts and at Bathurst and Coolabah. The Mur- 
rumbidgee, or Bomen, Experimental Farm has recently been established 
nearthe southern town of Wagga Wagga,and operations have been pushed 
wellforward. The total area is 3,300 acres, of which 888. acres are in 
cultivation, 738 acres being devoted to growing cereals, of which 500 
acres are for seed wheat, and the remainder for oaten hay and malting 
barley ; 65 acres to fruit trees and 13 acres to grape vines; 64 acres to 
forage plants, such as maize, sorghum, millet, barley, rye, oats, cow 
pea, roots, grasses, etc.; 3 acres under olive trees; and the remaining 
5-aeres taken. up by irrigation plots, nursery, and experimental plots. 
The numbers of varieties under experiment are fruit, 2,000; and wheat, 
340.; besides numerous varieties of oats, barley, sorghum, maize, peas, 
onions, millet, turnips, sugar beets, potatoes, pumpkins, melons, and 
fodder crops of every description. Quarters for twenty-five students 
have: been erected (the number now in training being sixteen); as well 
as: cottages for the manager and workmen. There is no: natural water 
supply, but dams of 6,000 yards’, 10,000 yards’, and 40,000 yards’ 
capacity have been excavated, and are used for supplying water to the 
inrigation plots. Some thousands of farmers annually visit this farm: 
A specialty is made of growing seed wheats and fruits for drying. 
During the past season applications were received for upwards of 1,140 
bushels of seed: wheats, the: quantity supplied being 840 bushels. The 
price quoted was 7s. 6d. per bushel. Preparations are being made for 
dairying and swine-breeding oma large scale, and also-for carrying out 
feeding trials with cattle, sheep, ete. 

At the experimental farm at Wollongbar, on the road leading from 
Lismore to Ballina, some experiments have lately been made with many 
varieties of sugar-canes obtained, in conjunction with the Queensland 
Government, from New Guinea, and out of the number grown several 
give excellent results, which will prove valuable to sugar-cultivators in 
the northern districts. Experiments on a larger scale with grasses for 
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the grazing of dairy cattle have been carried on, and steps taken to 
assist the dairying industry, which is greatly on the increase in the 
district. Reference has already been made to the operations in 
connection with coffee and Ramie grass. Other trials are being made 
with citrus fruits, pine-apples, bananas, and various other tropical and 
semi-tropical fruits. The total area of the farm is 263 acres, of which 
28 acres consist of orchard crops and experimental plots, and 30 acres of 
different varieties of sown grasses ; while 133 acres are cleared or par- 
tially cleared, and 72 acres are standing scrub. 

The objects to which the Bathurst Experimental Farm is devoted are 
the cross-breeding of sheep, irrigation, fruit-growing, cereal culture, and 
general mixed farming. The area of the farm is 596 acres, to which 
Jeased areas of 176 acres have been added. The area under crops is 
370 acres, of which 104 acres are under wheat, 36 acres under oats, 10 
acres under rye, 3 acres under barley, 5 acres under millet, 5 acres 
under roots (mangold-wurzel, etc.), 5 acres under pumpkins, 5 acres 
under potatoes, 3 acres under onions, 1 acre under tomatoes, 36 acres 
under hay, 50 acres.under green fodder, 9 acres under cow-pea, 48 acres 
under miscellaneous experimental crops, 20 acres under irrigation crops 
(lucerne, vegetables, etc.), and 30 acres under fruits. There are 1,000 
sheep and lambs on the farm; and nine students have been enrolled. 
The Coolabah Farm has been established for experiments in the dry 
portion of the colony. At present there are 200 acres in cultivation, 
and trials are being made with various kinds of wheat, maize, sorghum, 
cow-peas, grasses, fodders, and so on. 

In addition to the means of imparting information and instruction 
afforded by the Agricultural College and the farms at Wagga, Wol- 
longbar, Bathurst, and Coolabah, a travelling instructor has been 
appointed, whose duty it is to visit the rural districts and give personal 
advice and practical demonstration in all matters connected with 
agriculture. During the half-year ended December, 1897, over seventy 
centres were visited ; and inspections were made, conferences held, and 
lectures given. 

Under the direction of the Pathologist, investigations are carried out 
at the laboratories at Sydney, Bathurst, and Wagga. At another 
laboratory at Pymble, in the county of Cumberland, the diseases of 
citrus plants have formed the subject of special inquiry. ‘Operations at 
Bathurst are not specially directed to agriculture, but are confined more 
to the diseases of stock ; but at Wagga the work of the laboratory is 
mainly in connection with wheat and other farm crops. At the 
chemical laboratory in Sydney, special attention has been devoted to the 
grading of wheats, the strength of flours, and other matters connected 
with the improvement of wheats for Australian conditions. 
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F the great industries now carried on in New South Wales, only 
Ww heat and maize farming, wool-growing, and coal-mining date from 
the beginning of settlement: some industries which manifested early 
promise have died out or fallen into neglect; others which now exist 
are of comparatively recent growth. Interesting as it is, therefore, to 
look back upon the conditions of industrial life which characterised the 
development of the colony. in its early years, it must be remembered 
that those conditions have in many cases only an indirect bearing upon 
the commercial and social evolutions of present times. Nevertheless, 
the beginnings of industrial life in Australia, uneconomic as they un- 
doubtedly were, are in various respects of great interest; and, as will 
presently appear, many important problems that agitated the public mind 
in days long anterior to the gold discoveries still await solution. In 
the following pages the industrial history of New South Wales is 
traced from the first days of settlement. In some respects it is a record 
of continuous progress, in others it is marked by features of an opposite 
character ; but, speaking generally, there has been a systematic advance 
in the condition of the workers, especially of those who may be classed 
as wage-earners. 

The industrial history of the colony is naturally divided into eight 
completed periods and the present period, which was entered upon in 
1893 ; but, as may be inferred from the nature of the case, except in 
regar’ d to that represented by the gold rush, no sharp line of division 
between one industrial period and another can be drawn. The 
opening and closing years of each period were :— 


First Industrial Period, from 1788 to 1821 
Second ,, 3 », 1821 ,, 1838 
Third ,, Ms . 1838 ,, 1843 
Fourth _,, », 1843 ,, 1852 
Fifth 3 35 », 1852 ,, 1858 
Sixth ,, s 5, 1859 ,, 1862 
Seventh ,, e >, 1863 ,, 1872 
Righth » 3 1872 5, 1893 
Ninth $3 f sx 1893 
It is in relation to these several periods that the economic progress of 


the colony is now discussed. 


First InpustriaL Pertop, 1788-1821. 


The first period embraces the interval between the landing of Governor 
Phillip and the departure of Macquarie ; that is to say, from 1788 to 
1821. Intended, as it was, for a mere penal settlement, there was 
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little room in the colony for the operation of industrial forces, and 
it was long before the authorities would recognise that the labourer 
had any rights beyond that to mere subsistence. This was perhaps 
inevitable in a place where the great majority of the labourers were 
emancipists ; but the same ideas dominated the policy of the ruling 
powers long after the free population became an important factor in the 
industrial life of the colony. 

Throughout the first industrial period, and, indeed, until a much 
later time, the spirit of the Government was that of paternal inter- 
ference in every concern of social life. For the individual, especially 
the labourer, everything was regulated. The Governor fixed the price 
and determined the quality of the provisions consumed in the settle- 
ment ; he made grants of land, and, in order to beautify his’ metropolis; 
required those who received grants within its boundaries to build sub- 
stantial and handsome edifices thereon; he erected markets, and framed 
by-laws for their governance ; he served out lands, cattle, and’ provisions 
to his subjects like a tradesman purveying general merchandise ; he 
adjusted tolls, ferry dues, and wharfage fees, and gave an eye to municipal 
matters. Moreover, lie gathered together the orphans in the colony, 
and supported them: out of the proceeds of the duties and customs 
collected at the port. To the labourer he strove to ensure a fixed daily 
wage; from the labourer he sought to exact an unvarying amount as 
the price of his loaf or his pound of meat. This was not only possible, 
but seemed entirely at one with the ideas of the times, as the colonist, 
properly so: called, was looked upon as an intruder whose presence, 
though distasteful to the authorities, could not altogether be avoided. 

During the whole of the first period the Government was the main 
employer of labour ; indeed, in the earliest years there was no other. 
Amongst individuals, the military officers were the first to seek labour, 
and to them were made over a number of prisoners, by whose aid'a 
large area of country was cleared and cultivated. At first the Govern- 
ment supplied assigned labourers with clothing and food ; but this: was 
soon altered, and the expense of maintaining them was borne by 
their employers ; indeed, this relief of the public stores was the chief 
consideration which induced the authorities to introduce the principle of 
assignment. As years went on, an increasing number of men whose 
sentences had expired became available for ordinary employment, and 
these, with the soldiers who preferred to remain in the colony, retired 
officers, civilians in the employ of the Government, and, lastly, the 
few free immigrants who had made their way to the settlement, 
formed the industrial population. For a considerable period the free 
population was not large, and there was no need to make special pro- 
vision in the laws-in regard thereto; but as the free element grew in 
importance, the Governor found it necessary to promulgate laws for 
the regulation of the relations between employers and the free employed 

The laws affecting labour were all conceived in the spirit of the primal 
curse, which designated work a punishment, the life of man a warfare; 
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and his time here below a probation to be spent in weariness and 
sorrow. The General Orders issued during the first thirty years were 
sufficiently harsh and callous even when their provisions were framed 
with especial reference to the bond population, but they were scarcely 
more tender or considerate when they sought to regulate the conditions 
governing the operations of free.labour. The hours of toil were estab- 
lished, and on no tender scale. A day’s work for stacking and carrying 
grain was fixed at from 5 o’clock in the morning until 7 o'clock at night, 
less three hours for food and rest. The wages to be paid for various 
classes of labour were also arbitrarily determined. Should a labourer 
take or demand more than the regulated rates, or refuse to work for 
such wages, he was to be set in the stocks for two days and one night 
for the first offence, and for a second or continued refusal he was to 
undergo a penalty of three months’ hard labour. No person was allowed 
to take work unless he could, if a freeman, produce his certificate, or, 
if a bondman, his ticket of leave. For the infringement of this regu- 
lation the penalty inflicted on the employer was a fine of £5, and 2s. 6d 
for each day on which a free labourer was employed, with more than 
double this fine in the case of the employment of a bondman ; and for 
paying more than the regulated rates he was liable to be imprisoned 
for ten days, in addition to the fine. The harbouring of a runaway 
apprentice involved a penalty of six months’ hard labour to a freeman, 
and of one hundred lashes, with other punishment, if the offender were- 
2 prisoner. As the framer of the laws, the Governor had always before 
him the fact that the employer was often little better than the 
labourer he employed, both, as a rule, belonging to the emancipist class, 
and both, therefore, in view of their common origin, deserving of some- 
what similar punishment for breaches of the labour regulations, un- 
affected by the accident of the possession of property by the one, and 
the want of it by the other. 

The lot of the free labourer, even though he generally was an eman- 
cipated convict, was very severe. Long were his hours of labour ; and 
his pay was by no means commensurate with his day’s toil. Agricultural 
labourers were paid £4 for clearing and hoeing for corn an acre of 
ground ; timber-getters, for sawing 100 feet, 7s., and for splitting 100 
feet, 1s. 6d. to 2s. In 1796 the sum paid for making a pair of boots 
was 3s. 6d. ; for a coat, 6s. ; and for a gown, 5s. ; carpenters received 
ds., and field labourers, 3s. a day, without rations, and these were con- 
sidered high prices. In 1814 a general order fixed the price for felling 
forest timber at 10s. per acre, and burning off at 25s. per acre ; cutting 
down weeds and brush and burning off at 10s. per acre, and a splitter’s 
daily remuneration at 2s. 6d. Three years later the price given for 
felling forest timber was reduced to 8s. per acre by an official regulation, 
burning off to £1 per acre, and other work in like proportion. 

The annual expense of a convict to the Government was about £36 
or £40 a year, including rations; and this the masters had to bear 
upon assignment of prison labour. In addition to the men wholly 


2c 
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assigned to masters, there was another class of labour available. The 
prisoners who were not assigned were employed by the Government ; but 
as their day closed at 3 o’clock, it was permissible for them toengage 
themselves for, the remainder of the day to a private employer. A man 
was, therefore, free to work for himself after the hour mentioned, and 
all that he could earn “on his own hands” became his personal property. 
By general order, a prisoner’s remuneration after hours was fixed at 1s. 

er:day ; but it is probable that skilled men, when they chose to work, 
found the inducement more profitable than wascontemplated. In some 
respects, therefore, the lot of the prisoner was better than that of the 
free labourer, who was compelled to clothe and feed himself. In those 
early days of paucity of labour it was also customary to permit the 
soldiers to engage themselves during the harvest months, and a general 
order limited the remuneration to be paid to each man to 15s. 
currency per week, or 1 bushel of wheat per acre harvested, at the 
worker’s option. A master transgressing this order was punished by 
fine ; and in the event of any soldier demanding more than the regu- 
lation amount, he was summoned before the nearest magistrate to 
answer for his conduct. 

This regulation of prices by law was strictly in accordance with the 
ideas of the times, the object aimed at being to ensure to settlers a supply 
of cheap labour, and incidentally to protect the labourer against fraud 
on the part of the master. Its principal effect was to prevent the 
worker from recovering in the Courts a greater price for his labour 
than was stipulated in the schedule, whereas the moment it became the 
interest of the employer to give better terms he would do so. The 
rates published by the Governor referred only to the various kinds of 
labour pertaining to agriculture and the allied pursuits, the wages of 
artificers, particularly of such as were most useful in a young com- 
munity, being much higher. Transportation from England and Ireland 
was maintained during the whole of this period, and reached very large 
proportions about the year 1817, in response to Macquarie’s demand 
for labour to carry on the agriculture of the country and to complete 
the numerous public works inaugurated during his term of office. 
Voluntary immigration almost entirely ceased with the increase in 
transportation ; indeed, it was in many ways discouraged, the British 
Government going so far as to prohibit any person from proceeding to 
the colony who could not prove that he was possessed of sufficient 
property to enable him to establish himself on his arrival there. 

Wages were paid partly in money and partly in kind, so that in 
studying the condition of industry some consideration must be given to 
the question of rations. These at first comprised.an allowance of salt 
beef, maize, and split peas; but they were subject to considerable 
modification according to the condition of the stores, and especially 
during times of scarcity. Such measures were, fortunately, not often 
necessary ; but the occurrence of periods of want, if not of absolute 
famine, had to be anticipated in a colony dependent for its support 
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exclusively on importations, in days when ships visited the settlement 
only at long intervals, and prospects of! profitable trading had not yet 
been made manifest. The fact that supplies were not sooner obtained 
from the soil of the country was probably the result of ignorance rather 
than of lethargy, for when knowledge was gained the difficulties in 
the way of obtaining breadstuffs. disappeared. 

Governor Macquarie continued the rates of remuneration authorised 
by his predecessors; but he directed that masters should pay their 
assigned servants a yearly sum of £10 for a man and £7 for a woman, 
including the value of slops allowed, or £7 for a man and £5 10s. for a 
woman when clothing was supplied. It is probable that these rates were 
determined by custom, as itis certain that most masters made allowances 
to their men at about the scale named ; and that the rule was introduced 
to meet the cases of those who made no allowance or such as was insuffi- 
cient to meet the wants of their assigned servants. The whole tendency 
of the regulations was to allow the average free labourer to earn 
10s. a week in addition to rations, or 20s. a week where rations were 
not supplied. As already remarked, there is abundant contemporary 
testimony that, in spite of the severe penalties of the law, the legal 
rates were not adhered to, for the settlers ordinarily had to give more, 
the labourers refusing employment at the fixed rates. 

Average prices of some few articles during the first twenty years of 
settlement are given below ; and although labourers in receipt of 3s. a 
day would purchase few of the commodities mentioned at the open 
stores, they would probably, under the necessity of accepting the barter 
currency of the country, be compelled to take them in payment for their 
work, notwithstanding that by special regulation it was ordained that 
all wages were to be paid in sterling money or in wheat, at the option 
of the labourer. ie 
d. 
Maize, per bushel 
Wheat, per bushel . 
Flour, per lb. .... 
Butter, per Ib. .... 
Cheese, per lb. .... 


Bacon, per lb. .... er 
Salt beef, per Ib. -.......... 


These figures represent the average market rates, but prices were 
subject to great fluctuation ; for example, wheat sold in 1817 at 25s. 
per bushel, while maize touched 16s. in some other years. Fresh meat 
was not plentiful, as the Governors were afraid of destroying the 
breeding stock, and Macquarie at one time actually attached the penalty 
of death to the destruction of the wild cattle found at the “Cowpas- 
tures” of Camden, although these cattle were afterwards killed, as 
it was feared that they might deteriorate the breed of stock. The 
settlers were at all times encouraged to keep pigs; and they must 
have grown vegetables, as American whalers, even in the earliest times, 
were accustomed to put into Port Jackson for.a supply. 


Salt pork, per Ib. ............ 
Rice, per db.: ....... oe 

Potatoes, per lb. ... 

Moist sugar, per Ib. 

Soap, per Ib. ........000 aap 

Eggs, per dozen ... ws. 2s. to 3s. 


MOHOODOOF 
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Trade and communication were restricted, not only with the view of 
ensuring the safe keeping of. the convicts, but also in the commercial 
interests of Great Britain, and particularly of the East India Company. 
British seamen were forbidden to go on board a foreign vessel under 
the penalty of a £50 fine, and no British subject was permitted to enter 
into any contract with the subjects of a foreign power under pain of 
being sent away from the colony. Ships bringing cargoes from any 
part of the world, unless the goods had been manufactured in Great 
Britain, were obliged to pay a duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem on the 
amount of their invoices, and special enactments were from time to 
time levelled at the importation of merchandise “brought from the 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope.” The isolated condition of the 
settlement rendered colonists peculiarly liable to extortion on the part 
of traders, and the paternal Government therefore issued a general 
order forbidding traders to charge for retailing more than 20 per cent. 
advance on the importers’ prices. In doubtful cases the retail price 
was required, if sued for, to be estimated by the Courts, at an advance 
of from 80 to 100 per cent. on the prime cost of English or Indian 
goods, or of 20 per cent. on the retail price in the exporting country. 

Notes of hand for contracted debts were not recognisable as evidence 
unless the account of the articles sold, with the prices stated therein, 
was also produced. No note of hand could be drawn in copper coin 
or in Colonial currency, as such bills were, under an order of the 
Governor, to be liquidated in sterling money only, and the words 
“ sterling money” had to be expressed in the body of the note or bill. 
The penalty for a breach of this regulation was a fine of £50. A 
subsequent regulation prohibited any person from receiving or paying 
any note of hand that had not the words “sterling money” therein 
siiecsed, under a penalty of double the amount of the note inflicted 
on both payer and receiver. Having regulated the relations of employer 
and employed, of buyer and seller, and the prices of labour and provi- 
sions, it was only fitting that the rate of interest should be determined. 
The Governor, therefore, prohibited the charging or acceptance of more 
than 8 per cent. interest on any bill, bond, or the like, under a penalty 
subject to the laws against usury. It is almost needless to say that 
this regulation was set at nought by the usurers without difficulty. 

Prior to the year 1810 industries properly so called were non-existent, 
bat Macquarie’s term of office was marked by considerable commercial 
activity. Vessels were built and fitted out in the dockyards of Sydney, 
and public works were pushed on by the Governor with characteristic 
energy. In the year named the settlement possessed a brewery, a 
pottery, a tannery, a manufactory for tobacco pipes, and another for 
coarse cloths and woollens. ‘he last named was established at Parra- 
matta in order to utilise the services of the women prisoners, who were 
also employed in spinning linen out of the white flax of the country. 
Among articles of export to the East during these early years was 
sanda] wood, for which there was an excellent market in China. The 
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trade was in a certain sense contraband, as it involved a breach of the 
charter of the East India Company. Despite the fact that the port of 
Newcastle was a dangerous place for vessels to enter, the exportation 
of coal was attempted, and there appears to have been some trade 
carried on with Bengal in this mineral. Among other exports were 
béche-de-mer, whale oil, whale bone, seal skins, “kangaroo skins, and 
lastly, what was destined to be the staple product of the colony —w ool. 

At the beginning of Macquarie’s administration, he was recommended 
to make as many reforms as possible in the restrictions imposed upon 
commerce by his predecessors. Many of these restrictions were of a 
peculiarly harassing and impolitic nature, and were calculated to greatly 
discourage mercantile speculation. The most grievous was that prac- 
tice, sanctioned by long usage, by which the Governor fixed the maximum 
prices to be paid for all imported mer chandise—pri ices often too low to 
afford a fair profit to the trader. The entire cargo of a vessel was 
secured by the officers of the settlement, who alone had liberty to 
purchase, and articles of the first necessity were subsequently retailed 
by them to the settlers at greatly enhanced prices. Another regulation 
of a particularly oppressive character was the prohibition of any “trading 
vessel from calling at the settlements at Van Diemen’s Land for the 
purpose of disposing of goods, unless it had previously touched at Port 
Jackson. These and other abuses were in some cases restricted in their 
operation by Macquarie, and in others abolished. Soon after his arrival 
he did away with the practice of fixing a maximum price for grain and 
butcher’s meat, but reverted to it a few years later. 

The people, other than those of the labouring class, were, according to all 
contemporary history, in a flourishing condition, but this description must 
not be taken too literally, as itwas thatof men accustomed to the wretched- 
ness of English or Irish peasant life, and what would be deemed fairly com- 
fortable by them would nowadays be looked upon as far from tolerable. 
As regards the ordinary labourer, his material condition was in every 
respect wretched. He lived usually in a windowless hut, was clothed with 
canvas, and his food, though plentiful, was coarse and savourless. Of op- 
portunities for amusement, culture, or self-education, he hadnone. Books 
were hardly to be obtained; morality wasat its lowest ebb; and religion was 
a matter of authoritative regulation and enforced ceremonial obedience. 

The method of exchange prior to Macquarie’s arrival was mainly 
barter, varied to a slight extent by the circulation of foreign silver and 
of copper coin. The latter possessed twice its English value, and a 
general order was promulgated against both its import and its export. 
Later in the history of the colony, various expedients were resorted to 
by tradesmen, and shopkeepers’ notes were circulated for sums varying 
from 3d. upwards, payable in Spanish dollars. The standard currency 
really consisted of paymaster’s notes on the English Treasury, and 
these were negotiable with shippers in exchange for goods, a fact which 
assisted materi ially in the establishment of a trade monopoly by the 
officers of the civil and military departments. 
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The local values of the coins circulating in the settlement prior to 
the arrival of Governor Macquarie were as follow :— 


s. d. £ 
Guinea......... 2 0 Spanish dollar 0 
Johanna .. o 0 Rupee 0 
Half-joe e Dutch guilder .... 0 
Ducat ... English shilling .......... 0 
Gold mohur A copper coin of 1 oz... 0 
Pagoda 


oOrwnun 


These currency values were, however, subject to considerable alter- 
ation, and there was, moreover, a great diversity in the nominal value 
set upon the Spanish dollar at one and the same period. Labourers 
rarely saw this coin; they were paid for their work in goods at 
monopoly values, and their remuneration consisted chiefly of rum, the 
price of which was determined by the importers, who saved themselves 
from competition by a mutual agreement as to prices, entered into in 
1797, by which they were bound neither to underbuy nor undersell one 
another. The goods purchased by the officers from speculative shippers 
were paid for in wheat receipts, in paymaster’s notes, and in Spanish 
dollars. It was to prevent the depletion of silver currency that 
Governor Macquarie in 1813 adopted the expedient of striking the 
centre out of the dollar, and using the “dump” to denominate a fourth 
of the value of the original coin, which, however, still passed current as 
a convenient denomination of the value of 5s. Private soldiers, who 
for many years were paid in pence, were unable to trade with the 
shippers, as copper coin was token money, which, ifits export had been 
allowed—as it was not—would have had an actual value of half its 
current rating. The disability of the private soldier to buy in the open 
market was, however, altered on Governor Bligh’s arrival, for he issued 
their pay in paymaster’s bills similar to those received by the officers. 

The currency continued very much in the unsatisfactory condition 
described until the growing business of the country allowed of the open- 
ing of a bank. The proposal to establish a local bank had been brushed 
aside in 1812 by Lord Liverpool, who informed the Governor that silver 
to the value of £10,000 would be sent from India, in order to tide the 
colony over its currency difficulties. This remittance, however, far 
from satisfied the needs of the community, and the Bank of New South 
Wales was opened for business on the 8th April, 1817. Its capital 
amounted to £20,000, divided into 200 shares. The bank was incor- 
porated under a regular charter, and its affairs were controlled by 
a president and six directors. Its paper soon became the principal 
circulating medium of the colony, and business was done in the 
discounting of bills of short date, and in the advance of money on mort- 
gage securities. Government payments for provisions purchased locally 
continued to be made with receipts from the Commissary, which, when 
taken into the office, were consolidated by bills on the King’s Treasury. 
Captains of vessels purchasing provisions in the colory drew bills on 
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the shipowners ; while the commercial transactions of the inhabitants 
were conducted in currency dollars, copper, tradesmen’s dockets, and 
the notes of the Bank of New South Wales. It is a peculiar fact, 
characteristic of the period, that a debt of more than £300 was regarded 
as one of honour, in consequence of the abuse of the privilege of appeal 
from the local courts to the King in Council. 

When Major-General Lachlan Macquarie entered upon the ‘govern- 
ment of the colony on the ist January, 1810, the population numbered 
10,454 persons. The settlement was bounded on the north, west, 
and south by the Blue Mountains, beyond which no one had then been 
able to penetrate, though several attempts to do so had been made, and 
it was the general opinion that farther than 60 miles away no land 
suitable for tillage was likely to be found. Along the sea the colony 
extended from Port Stephens to Jervis Bay, a distance of about 165 
miles, and it was confidently stated that beyond these inlets settlement 
could not expand, the ground actually in cultivation amounting to 
rather more than 21,000 acres, together with 74,000 acres devoted to 
pasture. Macquarie’s term of office was, however, brightened by the 
successful passage of Blaxland, Lawson, and Wentworth to the plains 
beyond the mountains, and the subsequent discoveries of new areas for 
settlement, which finally dissipated the idea, long entertained, that'the 
colony would cease to exist should the support it received from the 
British Treasury be withdrawn. 


SeconpD InpustriaAL Pertop, 1821-1838. 


The second period of the industrial history of the colony begins with 
the assumption of office by Major-General Sir Thomas Brisbane at the 
the close of the year 1821, and includes the administration of Lieutenant- 
General Darling from the close of the year 1825 to that of 1831, and 
of Sir Richard Bourke from the close of the year 1831 to that of 1837. 
The area of the settlement was, during the whole of the period, con- 
tinually being widened. In 1823 Allan Cunningham found a practi- 
cable route through Pandora’s Pass to the rich Liverpool Plains. 
During the following year Lieutenant Miller formed at Moreton Bay 
an establishment which afterwards became the capital of Queensland. 
The first great journey of exploration by Major Mitchell to the north 
and north-west of New South Wales was entered upon in 1831. The 
journey proved rich in results, and added greatly to the knowledge of 
the colony’s resources. The unlocking of territory had an emphatic 
influence on the development of the country’s industries, as settlement 
followed close on the heels of the explorers, and tended to provoke 
interest in the minds of English speculators, a great deal of whose 
capital began to seek investment in station properties. 

The lakour legislation of this period did not depart to any appreciable 
extent from earlier ideas. Under the provisions of a regulation issued 
on the 17th July, 1828, servants neglecting or refusing to work, or 
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absenling themselves from their employment, could be sent by a magis- 
trate to the common gaol or the house of correction for a term not 
exceeding six or three months respectively, with forfeiture of all wages 
due ; and servants spoiling, destroying, or losing property were obliged 
to pay double the value of the article injured or lost under a penalty 
of being committed to gaol for a term of from one to six months. On 
the other hand, a servant had remedy against an employer’s ill-usage to 
to the extent of six months’ wages and cancellation of the agreement of 
service. Any person who employed a servant previously retained was 
liable to a fine of from £5 to £20, half of which was paid to the person 
aggrieved and half to the Benevolent Society. Subsequent labour legis- 
lation was even more repressive in its character, as will be seen later on. 
The comparative scarcity of free labour and the high price which 
it commanded show forcibly the unprofitable nature of bond labour 
which, though available for little above the cost of rations, was for 
some considerable time a drug in the market. This was especially the 
case during the period of extensive immigration which occurred under 
the administration of Sir Thomas Brisbane. The Government, there- 
fore, was hard set to provide suitable employment for the prisoners left 
on its hands, the number of whom was constantly being augmented by 
the arrival of transports from the United Kingdom. ‘To enable the 
Government to dispose of this labour, it was decreed that any free settler 
having an order from the English authorities for a grant of land could, 
by pledging himself to employ twenty bond servants, obtain a grant of 
2,000 acres. There were, indeed, instances of settlers obtaining this 
quantity of land even without such an order, simply upon guaranteeing 
to relieve the Government of the expense of maintaining twenty men ; 
and in 1826 the weekly sum of+ 3s. 6d., which had been, since 
December, 1821, payable to the Government’ as hire for an assigned 
artisan, was abolished. Assignment, it will be seen, was really 
a device adopted by the Government for the maintenance of the 
bond population with as little outlay as possible, and land was given 
away, not so much with the view of encouraging settlement, as of 
inducing holders to relieve the authorities of the cost of maintaining 
prisoners, for whom no profitable employment could be provided by the 
Government. The continual immigration of free settlers, most of whom 
obtained grants of land, with the right of receiving an assignment of 
men proportionate to their grant, rapidly used up the supply of assign- 
able persons; the government farms, which had been established for 
the purpose of keeping the convicts at work, were abandoned, and the 
penal settlements were broken up and their occupants distributed 
among those who wanted labour, until in Governor Darling’s time the 
opposite condition was reached, and it was found impossible to satisfy- 
the demand for assigned servants. The first result of the extended 
system of assignment of labourers to private employers was that every 
able-bodied man of orderly conduct was in specific employment, and the 
colony was left without any reserve of labour which could be called 
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upon in an emergency, so that in harvest and shearing times there was 
occasionally a great scarcity of men. It was this need of hands on 
emergent occasions that gave rise to the scheme of assisted immigration, 
which began to take effect in 1832. 

The whole of the social, economic, and political literature of this 
period was constantly insisting upon the growing disproportion between 
the proprietary class in the colony, particularly capitalists who had 
invested in pastoral pursuits, and the labouring class, whose assistance 
was absolutely necessary in the effort to realise returns ; and induce- 
ments of every description were held out to the agricultural peasantry 
of the United Kingdom to emigrate to the southern promised land. 
The reports of the immigration committees are particulary interesting, 
as are also the schemes, more or less impracticable, advanced by philan- 
thropic pampbleteers for the colonisation of the country. The desire 
to procure cheap labour was not the only influence at work in the pro- 
motion of immigration ; there was also an earnest wish on the part of 
some to secure population of desirable types in order to develop the 
resources of the country, and on the part of others to afford relief to 
the distressed peasantry of the United Kingdom. Judging bya report of 
a committee of immigrant mechanics, blacksmiths, carpenters, caulkers, 
joiners, stonemasons, stonecutters, and shoemakers easily found employ- 
ment ; while for all kinds of field-labourers, bush hands, dairy hands, 
shepherds, and shearers, the demand was very strong. 

The introduction of a system of assisted immigration marked a vast 
change in the ideas of the governing powers since the departure of 
Governor Macquarie. Under his regime, not only was no encourage- 
ment offered to intending emigrants from England, but they were 
positively discouraged. This change of policy was due to the expand- 
ing effect that the opening up of new territory had on men’s minds. 
So long as the colony was shut in by the barrier of the Blue Mountains 
so long was it possible to keep it mainly a penal settlement ; but with 
the discovery of the western plains all hope of doing this completely 
vanished. As the expense of a passage from England or Ireland ren- 
dered it difficult for mechanics to make their way to the colony, the 
practice of paying a bounty for immigrants of a certain class was 
introduced. However, the number of mechanics brought out does 
not seem to have been large. The bounty was probably of most ad- 
vantage to persons already in the colony who desired to bring out their 
women folk and children. There was, however, as already mentioned, 
a fair influx of non-bounty immigrants ; but it is not likely that these 
included many mechanics or labourers. They were principally enter- 
prising men of small means, and professional men anxious to practise 
in the colony, or failing that, to turn their hand to trade or squatting. 

Lord Goderich, Secretary of State for the Colonies, being impressed 
about this time, 1831, with the great disproportion existing between 
the sexes, and aoninode of remedying this state of things by ‘the intro- 
duction of a number of unmarried female immigrants, recommended 
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the setting aside of a portion of the revenue arising from the sale 
of Crown lands as a fund from which advances might be made, by 
way of loan, to assist in paying the expenses of the passage of 
desirable persons. From this time forward it became customary to 
regard the revenue derived from the sale of Crown lands as forming, 
not a part of the income of the colony, but a reserve available for the 
purpose of meeting the annual expense of bringing to the colony immi- 
grant labour, of which, for long years, it was so sorely in need. In 
1831 it was estimated that the revenue accruing from land sales 
during the ensuing year would be £10,000, and the appropriation of 
this amount towards the encouragement of the immigration of un- 
married females was sanctioned by the British authorities, with, how- 
ever, a reservation to the effect that no other appropriation of capital 
derived from the sales of land in New South Wales should be made 
until the expense of £10,000 should be liquidated. The sum contri- 
buted to each female immigrant was £8—half the estimated cost of the 
passage out, the other half being made up by the immigrant herself. 
In the case of the funds proving deficient, a preference was to be given to 
females immigrating in company with their families over such as were 
unattached. It was subsequently recommended that a limited number 
of mechanics should also be assisted with advances to enable them to 
emigrate ; and agricultural labourers were afterwards included among 
those to whom it was considered advisable to advance money by way of 
loan as an instalment of the passage-money to the colony. The system, 
however, underwent certain changes from time to time, according to the 
amount of the land fund, the need for labour, and the enterprise of 
private settlers. In 1835 bounties were offered towards defraying the 
expense of the passage of immigrants, to such settlers as would charge 
themselves with their introduction. These were £30 for a married 
mechanic or farm servant and his wife, the age of neither of whom 
exceeded 30 years; and £5 for each of their children over twelve 
months of age. For an unmarried female between 15 and 30 years of 
age the sum of £15 was allowed, and £10 for an unmarried mechanic 
or male farm-servant between 18 and 25 years of age. Subsequently 
the system of assisted immigration was developed on other lines ; but the 
principle of introducing rural labourers and their families, single women, 
and skilled artisans was steadily maintained throughout the whole of 
this period after its first adoption. 

Under the regulations by which prisoners were assigned, employers 
were forbidden to give their servants regular wages; but it is well 
known that there were employers of assigned labourers who paid them 
wages, and that printers, for instance, received as much as a guinea 
and even more per week on account of their masters being under the 
impression that night-work could not otherwise be enforced. Butchers, 
blacksmiths, and others received 5s. per week, besides food and clothing ; 
the printers, however, maintained themselves. The wages paid to free 
labour in the first years of Brisbane’s administration was, for artisans 
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and mechanics, from 5s. to 7s. per day without rations; and for 
agricultural labourers in 1828 from £20 to £30 per annum with rations, 
and in some cases even £50. In the towns especially, artisans, such as 
carpenters, could at this time earn 50s. per week ; but wheelwrights and 
blacksmiths received about 36s. per week, and unskilled labourers from 
3s. to 5s. per day. Quarrymen appear to have been in special 
demand, and their labour has been recorded as worth 10s., and even 
15s. and 20s. per day, though the last-mentioned amounts must have 
been given only in special cases. Compositors could obtain from 35s. 
to 50s. a week ; but clerks and professional men had few opportunities 
to obtain employment. In 1830, when the population had increased to 
46,300, the’services of artisans of various classes appear to have been 
greatly wanted, and for some years afterwards every description of labour 
was in brisk demand, although the remuneration of skilled mechanics 
remained unaltered. The following statement shows the average wages 
paid during the period, and includes the daily wage given to labourers 
not receiving board andlodging. The quotation of daily rates, however, 
is apt to be misleading, as few mechanics secured, even if they sought 
it, employment during the whole year. It is probable that common 
labourers did not earn more than from 4s. to 5s. per week with rations 
and lodgings, and mechanics of the highest qualifications did not average 
more than £2 per week the year round. Where no quotations are given 
in this and following tables no reliable information is available. 





Trade or Calling. | 1823. | 1ss3. | 1935. | 1836. | 1838, 





Per day, without board and lodging. 



















a de | 8: GP asad. sg. d. | s..d 
MGSRGAE yess) 6 O | 7 0 | TO | -6 8 | 7 0 
Bricklayer | 6 0 50/661] 7 3 6 6 
Brickmaker, per 1,000 . 6 0 9 6 |) 90 5 3 9 0 
Cabinet-maker ........... 6 0 G Or 26-02 |) 6: 4 6 0 
Carpenter .. 6 0 6 0 ) 6 9 64) 6 6 
Caulker ... TGA a 1G SiG GC. SOe ene: 
Cooper...... 6 0] 6 0 6 6 6 LAG 
Farrier ........ 6 6 6 G2") 566 6 6 6 6 
Tronfounder .... 6 3 6i..Se [sens 6 3 6 3 
Labourer....... 3 0 S40F p45 10r-| -42°6s | 4 6 
Millwright .. wf 676 GOS ee OM | AS dl 7S 
Painter ....... awl Besees TBO Wr setee fie el eeearce 
Plasterer .... & 6 5 6 TR | 6 6 6 3 
Quarryman . ded] (Sl saews 5 6 | 5 0 5 6 4 6 
Shoemalker ....c.2..c06ss0swsses | 6 0 6 0} 60]; 510 | 6 0 
Stonemason 6 0 GOP [FGeS) | 7 6 | 6 8 
CHRON ca cseus ones srerers soe. eaene ere 5 6 GOe ||) ae | 6 6 
Wheelwright o.....sccee- 's 6 |. ore | Oo | 60 | 5 6 


Per annum, with board and lodging. 
£8, f'8e|) there. |) Sf is. [ fs. 
Agricultural labourer ......... 2210} 2210 | 2210 | 2210/25 0 
Dairywoman .........ccss0csse 10 0| 12 0| 1210 12 10| 12 10 
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The wages of a shepherd during this period of the colony’s history 
appear to have been from £20 to £30 per annum, and of a shepherd’s 
watchman, £20 per annum. A ploughman’s remuneration for six 
months’ work was quoted in 1835 at £20. Piecework was paid for 
as follows :—Picking weeds off fallow ground, 2s. per acre; reaping, 
8s, per acre; carrying, stacking, and thatching, 10s. per acre; and 
threshing grain from the ear, 6d. per bushel. The Select Committee of 
the Legislative Council, which sat in 1835, reported, after taking much 
evidence, that good mechanics could earn from 30s. to 40s. per week, and 
farm labourers from 7s. 6d. to 10s. per week with rations. One of the 
witnesses examined by the Committee stated that he paid shipwrights, 
coopers, and blacksmiths from 7s. to 8s., and sailmakers 6s. a day, 
adding, “ We consider these wages too high, but find it impracticable to 
reduce them, as rather than take less the men will go out of work ; and 
they can afford to do so, because the wages of three or four days will 
suffice to maintain them for a week.” Another witness said he paid 
millwrights, blacksmiths, and engine-drivers 42s, per week, and that a 
good carpenter could earn £3 3s., and a stonemason from £3 to £4 per 
week, All the witnesses were agreed as to the difficulty of inducing 
labourers to move into the country districts—a difficulty that told so 
severely against the agricultural and pastoral industries that in 1838 
another Select Committee was appointed to consider the questions of 
labour and immigration. In contemporary evidence, however, the 
allusions to the difficulty of obtaining good men and to the high wages 
enjoyed by mechanics should be accepted with some caution. In a 
population numbering under 98,000 the demand for good men must 
have been limited, while the presence of bond labour and the necessity 
of finding employment for it may be expected to have interfered very 
seriously with the regularity of the work to be obtained by free men. 
There was probably in the country districts a demand for skilled 
labourers in excess of the supply ; but a glance at the foregoing table 
will show that the wages such men could earn did not offer an induce- 
ment at all commensurate with the discomforts and dangers which 
they expected to encounter. 

Prior to the year 1827 tea and sugar were almost inyariably included 
as part of the rations issued to servants; but owing to the straitened 
circumstances of the settlers, the result of unfavourable seasons, and a 
fall in the price of live stock, the place of these was taken by milk. 
The weekly ration, as fixed by Government, was as follows :—12 Ib. 
wheat or 9 Ib. seconds flour, or in lieu thereof, at the discretion of the 
master, 34 lb. maize meal and 9 lb. wheat or 7 lb. seconds flour; 7 lb. 
beef or mutton, or 4} Ib. salt pork ; 2 oz. salt, and 2 oz. soap. Any 
articles beyond, these which the master might supply were to be con- 
sidered as indulgencies, which he was at liberty to discontinue when- 
ever he might think proper. In 1828 the crop of the colony was 
found insufficient for its needs. Grain had consequently to be imported, 
and a scarcity of breadstuffs was apprehended. The Governor, therefore, 














published a general order in which the rations issued to labourers in 
the public service were reduced to 7 Ib. of bread ; and all persons and 
settlers having in their employ assigned servants were earnestly recom- 
mended to adopt a similar scale, and to make up for the reduction by 
increasing the ration of meat. 

The prices of provisions fluctuated considerably, and especially was 
this the case in reference to such as had to be imported. Locally-pro- 
duced provisions of all kinds were, however, generally plentiful at 
moderate prices, the ruling rates in 1823-24 being as follow :— 





Suds. Sid. s. d. 
Butter, per Ib.......... 23 to 210 Fowls, per pair ...........200 3.64 
Cheese, per lb 183 Wheat, per bushel... 8 0 
Fresh pork, per lb....06,, 0 8 Maize, per bushel .... 6 0 
Fresh beef, per lb....06,, 0 8 Barley, per bushel .... 5 0 
Mutton, per lb. ...... 06 ,, 0S Potatoes, per cwt. .... 8 0 
Bread, per Ib. ......... 0 3% Eggs, per dozen ...........+++ 110 





At this time only one market a week was held in Sydney ; and in 
Parramatta markets were held only twice or thrice a year. The great 
drought which began in 1827 sent corn up to a very high figure, and 
forced settlers to dispose of their live stock in order to buy grain for 
the support of their household and establishments. All provisions, with 
the exception of meat, which became very cheap indeed, rose in price, 
and the crisis was accentuated by the coliapse of the sheep and cattle 
speculation inaugurated a few years previously, about the time of the 
formation of the Australian Agricultural Company. The price of wheat 
from month to month ranged from 7s. to 14s. 9d. per bushel ; of maize, 
from 7s. to 10s. 6d. per bushel ; of barley, from 4s. to 9s. 6d. per bushel ; 
of hay, from £10 to £17 per ton; and of straw, from 20s. to 35s. per 
ton. The drought appears to have been almost general, and, in the 
words of a writer of the time, it had “blasted the whole country”; 
while the future prospect of subsistence diet was confined to a 
little water and an abundant supply of meat, which was being 
retailed at 1?d. a lb. Fortunately for the colonists of New South 
Wales, the proximity of Van Diemen’s Land, where an excep- 
tionally good crop had just been gathered in, prevented many of the 
dire effects that must have followed in the wake of long-continued 
famine prices for grain. Pork was quoted at 8d. per lb., and all vege- 
tables were advanced to twice their ordinary price, while they had 
deteriorated by half their usual quality. The Sydney market, in 
December, 1828, supplied the following quotations :— 








sand: sid: 
Wheat, per bushel............ 9..(0= Veal} per Ibs: sescs000500000s 0 7 
Maize, per bushel .. ......... LEO Fowls, per pair... if 6 0 
Flour, per 100 Ib. .........448 26 0 Ducks, per pair... 9 0 
Eggs, per dozen ........++c++0 3 0 Geese, each ...... es O. 
Butter, per lb. devsckecess 1 1G. Turkeys, each ........ ...... 12 0 
sread, per 2 Ib. ..... ......008 0 64 Potatoes, per 112 1b. ...... 25 0 
Beets per lbs, cicccesseses-cesse 0 4 Barley, per bushel 5 6 
Mutton, per lb. ... 0 5 Oats, per bushel ..... eG melon 
POPES PODID. ccc csocsvosaesess> 0:8" Onions; pert Ib, 5... 6:4... 0 3 
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The Governor, true to the traditions of his office, sought to meet the 
rigours of a season of drought by a general order, dated the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1828, in which, with the view of enabling the bakers the btteer to 
meet the demands of the public, and of keeping down the price ot bread 
as far as the means of the Government would permit, he signified. his 
intention, until the ensuing crop should be available, of putting up to 
auction sale a portion of the wheat in the public stores on each succes- 
sive market day, in lots of 24 bushels each, for the accommodation of 
the small dealers. These sales were to be conducted for ready money, 
and the profit, if any, after defraying the cost of the wheat and the 
charges incurred by the Government in procuring it, was to be appro- 
priated to a fund for the supply to poor settlers of seed-maize. Fat 
cattle at this time were quoted at £3 per head, wethers and male lambs 
at 15s. each, female lambs at £2, and ewes at £2 and £3. During 
1834 wheat fell as low as 3s. per bushel, and rose in the latter part of the 
year as high as 14s. Prices were, however, subject to much fluctua- 
tion, particularly those for articles which were not produced in 
the country. The long absence of a ship from China with tea, or 
from the Mauritius with sugar, sometimes produced a rise in the 
price of these articles of 100 to 200 per cent., to be followed on 
the arrival of the vessel by a relapse to ordinary prices. In 1832 
bread was sold at 7d. to 8d. per 2-lb loaf, and flourat 14s. to 15s. 
per 1001b. In 1835 beef was 2d. per lb., sugar 24d., and tea 2s. per Ib. 
In times of flood or drought flour has been known to rise from £15 to 
£50 per ton; and wheat from Van Diemen’s Land fetched as much 
as 20s. per bushel in 1828. In 1834 the price of flour was 33s. per 
100 lb., and the reputed 2-lb. loaf sold at 8d.; maize was 3s. 6d. per 
bushel ; beef, by the quarter, 14d. per lb.; mutton, by the carease, 24 
per lb. ; pork and veal, 34d.; salt beef, 2¢d.; bacon, 1s. 2d. ; potatoes, 
from 10s. to 12s. per ewt. ; tobacco, 6d. per lb.; mould candles, 8d. ; 
“dips,” 5d.; soap, 4d.; salt pork, 5d.; fresh butter, 1s. 10d. ; salt 
butter, 1s. 4d.; cheese, 6d.; the 41b. loaf, 1s. 2d.; fowls, 2s. per pair; 
ducks, 3s. 6d. per pair ; geese and turkeys, 4s. each ; and eggs, ls. 3d. 
per dozen. Ration bread was frequently made from the meal of barley, 
rye, oats, buck-wheat, Indian corn, peas, beans, rice, and potatoes ; and 
the different classes of bread were distinguished as ‘Standard wheaten 
bread,” “ Household,” and “ Mixed.” 

Rentals in those days were high. In 1834 houses in Sydney, built 
on leases of ten years, and the whole expense of erecting which, 
including the lease-rent, did not exceed £200 each, were taken as 
soon as they were completed at a weekly rental of 25s. In 1835 the 
rent of a house of two rooms in Sydney was from 5s. to 10s. per week, and 
a cottage of two or three rooms commanded 14s. per week rental. Few 
houses were supplied with water, so that an additional outlay was 
involved to meet this necessity ; yet single men could obtain board and 
lodging for 10s. 6d..per week, though the amount generally varied 
between 12s. and 14s., if washing were included. Boots, shoes, coats, 
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hats, and other articles of clothing appear to have been exceedingly 
dear. 

The principal articles of manufacture were coarse w oollen cloths, 
cabbage-tree hats, salt, candles, leather, boots, and drain-pipes and other 
earthenware. The export of wool rose very rapidly. Excluding the 
produce of Tasmania, in 1821 it was 175,400 Ib. ; in 1825, 324,000 bss 
and in 1830, 2,000,000 lb. The surplus produce of the coal-mines at 
Newcastle, after the wants of the Government establishments had been 
supplied, were authorised by a Government order, dated the 9th May 
1822, to be sold at the pits to those wishing to purchase at a fixed rate 
of 10s. 6d. per ton, and the proceeds of such sales were collected at the 
Customs as the cargoes came to be discharged in Sydney. From the 
commencement of the year 1828 the revenue from these sales was 
directed to be paid over to the Commissariat Department as a con- 
tribution towards the maintenance of the bond population. The annual 
production of coal was usually about 4,000 tons. The mines were 
afterwards transferred to the Australian Agricultural Company. 

During this period repeated efforts were made to improve the condition 
of the currency and reduce it to a fixed standard of sterling value and 
denomination. Up to 1826 the circulating media were mainly Spanish 
dollars and notes of the Bank of New South Wales expressed in Spanish 
dollars. A Government order, dated the 5th February, 1823, directed 
that the public accounts should be kept in dollars and cents, and this 
order remained in force up to the end of the year 1825. It continued, 
however, to be the almost universal practice in the colony to express 
all rates and sums in the first instance under British denominations, 
thereby rendering it necessary, before any sum could be brought to account 
as prescribed in the general order, to caleulate the amount in dollars, 
and the inconvenience of the operation was further increased by the 
diversity in the nominal value set upon the dollar. In ordinary business 
transactions this coin was rated at 5s.; in payment of the salaries of 
civil officers, at 4s., and from the Ist July, 1825, at 4s. 4d.; in the 
issue of pay to the military, at 4s. 8d.; and in the collection of Colonial 
dues, at the highest rate for which it was received by the latest public 
tenders made to the Commissariat. It is readily conceivable that so 
anomalous a system must have been attended with great inconvenience. 

It was determined, therefore, by the Lords Commissioners of the King’s 
Treasury, to introduce into the several colonies a uniform currency 

of sterling denomination, and in furtherance of such determination 
British silver and copper money was sent to the Commissariat Depart- 
ment in the year 1826 to the amount of £50,200 ; in the following year 

to the amount of £13,210; and in 1829 to the amount of £20, 000 ; 
giving for the years mentioned a total sum of £83,410. These 
remittances, with the sums introduced by private individuals, which 
were estimated at from £40,000 to £50,000, furnished the settlement 
with a circulating medium of British coin amounting to £130,000. . 
Nevertheless, up to the year 1829 transactions between individuals 
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continued to be regulated partly in British coinage or in Spanish dollars 
at the declared sterling value of 4s. 4d. each, and partly with reference 
to the former rate of the dollar, viz., 5s.; or, to employ the common 
appellation by which these two standards were distinguished, partly in 
“sterling,” and partly in “currency.” The tradesman’s notes of this 
period were almost invariably expressed in ‘currency ” denomination, 
and the rewards offered for various services in the columns of the con- 
temporary press nominated amounts in Spanish dollars. After the arrival 
of the new coinage, as shown by contemporary evidence, the Colonial 
Treasury was for some time obliged to issue the dollar at its declared 
sterling value of 4s. 4d. 

In connection with the question of the country’s currency it is interest- 

- ing to note a general order, dated the 22nd September, 1828, in which 
the Governor announced his willingness to receive the ring dollars and 
dumps issued under the proclamation of Macquarie in 1813, and to 
grant for them bills at the same rate as for British coin on the Lords 
Commissioners of the King’s Treasury, or to give in exchange for them 
British coin to the value of 3s. 3d. sterling for the ring, and ls. ld. for 
the dump; but in a general order issued in 1829, sterling value of 
“currency ” issued to troops was affixed to the French 5-franc piece, the 
2-franc piece, and the franc ; to the Sicilian dollar, or scudo, the piece- 
of-forty, and the piece-of-twenty ; to the Spanish dollar; to the United 
States dollar ; and to the Calcutta, Bombay, and Surat rupee. Indeed, 
the elimination of foreign currency seems to have been a very slow process. 

The period under notice was marked by considerable mercantile and 
speculative activity. In 1826 the Bank of Australia was instituted, 
and in 1832 the Savings Bank was established by the Governor in 
Council, the latter institution allowing interest on deposits at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, with a division among the depositors of the 
surplus interest at the end of each year. The same epoch is famous 
also for the establishment of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
whose immediate influence upon the development of the country was 
not altogether of a favourable nature. The Australian Marine Assur- 
ance Company was established in 1831. 

Up to the time of the advent of Sir Richard Bourke, the Governors 
had been empowered to make grants of Crown lands to private indi- 
viduals, and charges were frequently insinuated of undue favouritism, 
to call it by no harsher word; anda retiring Governor was severely 
reprimanded for making a grant to his successor, who, on assuming the 
Government, made a similar grant to his predecessor. But in 1831 
orders from the Colonial office directed the introduction of a new 
system with regard to the disposal of the colony’s Crown lands. All 
free grants were to be confined to such as were made to schools, 
churches, and other public institutions, and the only other method of 
alienation permitted was to be by sale at public auction, under a form 
of restricted competition. Prior to the limitation of the system of 
making grants of land, immigrants were entitled to receive from the © 
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Governor 1 square mile of territory for every £500 of capital immediately 
available for its cultivation, to the extent of 4 square miles or 2,560 
acres—the limit within which the Governor was authorised to make 
grants to one individual. Persons possessed of a capital less than 
£250, clear of all expenses of reaching the colony, were for a long time 
not considered as eligible to receive grants of land; but a subsequent 
regulation extended the privilege to them, as well as to natives of 
the colony who were of good character, the grant in such cases com- 
prising from 50 to 100 acres in any of the districts which had been set 
apart for the settlement of small farmers. The condition of tenure 
was actual residence upon the land granted. The regulations under 
which the grants were made were quashed by Viscount Goderich, 
afterwards Lord Ripon, who set upon all unalienated land in the 
colony a minimum price of 5s. per acre. With the institution of this. 
agrarian law, the industrial history of New South Wales entered upon 
a new phase of development. 


Turrp InpustriaL Periop, 1838-1843. 


The third period in the industrial history of the colony may be said 
to have opened under favourable auspices. Immigration was encouraged 
by votes of public money, and, as a consequence, the population within 
five years increased by nearly 80 per cent., or at. the rate of more than 
15,000 a year. Settlement in the southern portions was gradually 
spreading, the discoveries made by Sir Thomas Mitchell and others 
having thrown open to occupation large areas of country, which gave to 
trade of all kinds a powerful impetus—an impetus which was accele- 
rated by the amendment of the land laws. At the beginning of this 
period all available Crown lands could be rented under lease for the 
term of one year. The lease was put up to public auction at a rental 
of 20s. for each section of 1 square mile. In the event of the land 
being sold, the lessee was required to surrender it on one month’s 
notice. Should the land not be sold, the lease was again put up to 
auction, whether the occupant made application to that effect or not ; 
but should it not be re-let the fact was notified accordingly. The 
minimum price of land was raised by Act of Parliament in 1842 to 
20s. an acre, although, of course, it sometimes fetched very high prices 
in select localities. 

This raising of the minimum price of Crown lands immediately operated 
asa check upon the land sales, the revenue derived from this source rapidly 
dwindling away almost to nothing. In 1839 the sale of Crown lands 
realised £152,962 ; in 1840, £316,626; in 1841, £90,387 ; in 1842, 
£14,574 ; in 1843, £11,297 ; and in 1844, £7,402. It was an under- 
stood thing that the money received from the sale of the Crown lands 
was to be devoted exclusively to the promotion of immigration and the 
replenishment of the colony’s labour supply, without which cultivation 
could not be extended in an equal ratio with the acquisition of estates 
by capitalists and settlers ; but when the land fund was exhausted there 
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was necessarily an end to bounty-fed immigration, and Sir George 
Gipps, in his anxiety to raise money for this purpose, embroil ed himself 
with the squatters by imposing upon them special agrarian legislation, 
which they considered particularly grievous and unjust. The previous 
Governor, Sir Richard Bourke, had treated the natural pasturage 
situated outside the “ boundaries of location” as commonage, equally 
available to all desirous of making use of it for depasturing their flocks 
and herds, provided that it was not wanted by permanent settlers, and 
therefore he demanded from squatters making use of it only a yearly 
license fee of £10, to which was subsequently added, at the instance of 
these pastoral licensees, a small imposition of so much a head on all 
horses, sheep, and cattle, in order to pre vide for the establishment and 
support of a border police for service-in the squatting districts. Under 
the Gipps regime, as the revenue from the sale of land had failed, it was 
thought that the squatters could be compelled to contribute to it by 
purchasing land at the minimum price, and thus to supply funds for 
immigration purposes. This measure of the Governor was met by a 
counter effort on the part of the squatters, who laboured, and that 
successfully, to obtain regular leases of their squattages, with fixity of 
tenure and pre-emptive rights. A war of interests was thus created 
between the pastoral and agricultural industries which it took years 
of agitation and much legislation to allay. 

The practice of assigning prisoners to selectors ceased about the 
beginning of this period. The dispatch directing Governor Bourke to 
discontinue the system was dated 26th May, 1837, and the system came 
to an end in 1838. This event made the introduction of free labourers 
almost imperative, and led to the activity in immigration already 
referred to. A Master and Servant’s Act, passed during the adminis- 
tration of Sir George Gipps, throws considerable light upon the 
conditions of labour during the period. This measure provided that 
artificers, manufacturers, journeymen, workmen, shepherds, labourers, 
and other servants, who should refuse to serve the time of their 
engagements or return or leave any work uncompleted, or who should 
absent themselves from or refuse to work, might, upon the oath of one 
or more credible persons, be brought before two justices of the peace, 
and upon conviction, in cases where the amount due for work done did not 
exceed £30, be adjudged to forfeit all or part of the wages due at the 
time proceedings were instituted, and to pay a sum not exceeding twice 
the amount of any damage incurred through neglect, absence, or other 
cause. In default of payment, the offender was committed to the 
common gaol, without bail or mainprize, for any time not exceeding 
three calendar months, unless the amount in which he was mulct was 
sooner paid. Masters against whom judgment had been given for 
recovery of wages could, upon non-payment, be moved against by distress 
and sale, and for want of sufficient distress could be sent to gaol for a 
term not exceeding three calendar months if the claim was not sooner 
satisfied.. Servants obtaining advances and afterwards absconding or 
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refusing to perform the work for which they had been engaged, could 
also be sent to gaol for a term not exceeding three calendar months, or 
to the house of correction, with hard labour, for the same term ; and in 
all these proceedings against workmen there was no need to prove the 
signatures of witnesses to indentures of service. Persons employing 
servants whose engagements with other persons had not expired were 
fined not more than £20, nor less than £5 ; and the servant who could 
be proved to have spoiled, destroyed, or lost property was adjudged to 
pay double the value of such property, and also, if a male, committed 
to gaol for a term not exceeding three calendar months. Female 
offenders were exempt from being sent to gaol under the provisions of 
the Act. Such were the restraints imposed upon both masters and 
workmen, and such the restrictive legislation, enforced with fines and 
imprisonment with hard labour, which the wisdom of our forefathers 
evolved to stimulate the industries of the young colony, and to ensure 
its development. 

An interesting relic of the period is preserved in the form of a 
labour agreement. So many disputes arose between master and man 
respecting wages and conditions of service that it beeame customary for 
employers and workmen to have written agreements. The following is 
a copy of one such document :—“ Prosser’s Plains, December, 1842. 
The undersigned, John Gudge, agrees to serve Mr. Nathaniel Olding as 
a farm servant on such work as may be required, to assist as gardener, 
or any other work, to work as a shoemaker for the family and 
establishment when required, for one year, for the sum of £25. One 
month’s notice to be given. The weekly rations to consist of 12 Ib. 
flour, or 14 lb. bread ; 9 lb. mutton or beef, or 6 Jb. pork ; 1} lb. sugar; 
and 2 oz. tea. All other things which John Gudge may require are to 
be charged against him as part payment of his wages.” 

When the State was compelled, by reason of lack of money, to leave 
the settlers to their own efforts in regard to procuring labour, various 
schemes were propounded by which a continuous and cheap supply 
might be obtained, and some of these were carried into effect. Mr. 
Benjamin Boyd introduced several shipments of natives from Tanna 
and the New Hebrides, and employed them as shepherds; but the 
experiment proved a failure, as the islanders would not apply them- 
selves to the work. Moreover, the local legislature interfered, and 
interdicted, by enactments, what it regarded in the light of an attempt 
to establish a new slave trade. The attention of the colonists was, 
however, chiefly directed to the possibility of procuring labour from 
the East Indies or from China, but immigration from such sources was 
deemed inadvisable or unattainable. An agitation on the part of 
employers anxious to engage clieap labour from India was begun, only 
to be quenched shortly afterwards by a wave of counter-agitation on the 
part of the free labourers of the colony. The largest public meeting 
ever held in New South Wales up to that time was convened to protest 
against the introduction of hill coolies from India. In the city of Sydney 
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more than 4,500 signatures were obtained to a petition on this subject for 
presentation to the Queen; and Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies,expressed, under date the 29th September, 1843, his disapproval 
of the project, and refused to it the sanction of the Imperial Government. 

The Committee on Immigration, in its report to Sir George Gipps, 
stated that in consequence of the great dearth of labour, particularly of 
pastoral labour, the flock-masters had been driven to exhaust every 
expedient to increase’ the service derivable from the number of men 
then employed. Three or four times the ordinary and proper tale of 
sheep had, it was reported, been placed under the charge of each indi- 
vidual shepherd, and many squatters had been forced to abandon the 
rearing of lambs in consequence of being unable to provide for the care 
of augmented flocks. The demand for labour of a pastoral character 
appears to have been continuous; and fresh employers were ever 
arriving and adding their demands for labour to those of the existing 
settlers. 

Appended is an interesting return of the immigrants who arrived 
in New South Wales during the year 1840, and of the amounts at 
which they were engaged :— 

Males, per annum, with rations. 





















£ £ 

1,032 Agricultural labourers ... 25 54 Grooms and coachmen  ...... 30 
NGNBROMe ic. ccasicasevesresssec:- BO’, | “GWM CR acces osc annaneses en ae 
10 Butchers. ........... 3 40 35 Ploughmen ane re.) 
SG: ae reer BB i: WUPGARTAED. Soo cncaysctessacdlccassonss 48 
61 Domestic servants 30 | 108 Shepherds ... 27 
18 Farm overseers ....... .. 40 | 2Shopkeepers ae Pee 
62 Gardeners ..-....--<.c.-sc0cc AQ | “SiBitockmen’ -............00rsesersess 27 

Males, per day, without rations. 

s. d. sd 

59 Blacksmiths ............... 7 0 (In (OCU Dinpersanbe  Gdoducntagnncconen 3.6 
67 Boot and shoe makers... 6 8 | 24 Painters and glaziers ...... 6 0 
DL BYQQIBT \ecssesscscsesocesest 6 8 4 Plasterers 6 0 
9 Bricklayers ..... fond 1 Plumber ..... 6 0 
4 Brickmakers ..... sporcucom tied 11 Printers 8 0 
19 Cabinet-makers............ iG 6 Quarrymen 5 0 
83 Carpenters and joiners... 8 0 13 Saddle and harness makers 6 0 
DE DODERB Sco ancsesscnozscssees- 6 8 13 Sawyers: .....<:<....ncsecensssers 10 0 
7 Curriers ... » 6 0 3 Shipwrights .. -. 10 0 
7 Engineers ..... .10 0 41 Tailors........... Chore af lenl | 
1 French-polisher .. Pee ideas, 9 Tinsmiths eheassccneee 
DOUARSONE: «22.22 ccncensese-- 00 7 0 QO TMINOS ....-c.cccencnessoeseees 7 0 
22 Mill and wheelwrights... 6 8 2 Upholsterers ............-.00 7 0 
PINNABIOUR :, cascc2pasecantenrac nas 5 0 5 Watchmakers ............... 8 6 


Females, per annum, with rations. 
£ | 


19 Bonnet-makers .............+. 14 17 Kitchen-maids .................. 14 
26 COED eee. ccareas et 1D Ladiee gegen oo o.s25...r sce 20 
97 Dressmakers .... 18 2 Laundresses .... ee 
313 Farm servants .... 14 14 Milliners .......... ... peerieeee -. 
7 General servants . 16 35 Nursery-governesses 20 


517 Housemaids ................- | 15 | 188 Nurse-maids .......0...00..-. ~ 16 
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In Sydney and other towns it was customary to hire workmen on 
wages only, lodgings and rations being their own concern ; but in the 
country, not only shepherds and pastoral workers generally, but black- 
smiths and wheelwrights and other artisans were lodged and rationed 
according to a regular scale. At the beginning of the period, carpenters, 
smiths, masons, ‘shipw rights, wheelwr ights, ‘cabinet-makers, plumbers 
and glaziers, harness makers and shoemakers could earn from 5s. to 8s. 
per day ; working overseers, gardeners, and woolsorters varying rates 
from £30 to £70 per annum, together with lodging and rations ; 
ploughmen, stockmen, shepherds, and brickmakers, from £15 to £35 
with lodging and rations ; and labourers from £15 to £25 with lodging 
and rations, the rates of wages being regulated according to the 
capabilities of the workmen. ; 

Tn 1839 there was a great increase in wages, an ordinary mechanic 
being able to earn from 8s. to 12s. per day, and a farm labourer from 
£20 to £30, with, of course, a hut ie live in and his rations; but so 
far as artisans’ wages were concerned their increase was coincident 
with a rise in the price of provisions. In the year 1840 contemporary 
opinion pronounces wages as being very high; shepherds, for instance, 
receiving from £30 to £40 a year and rations ; labourers in Sydney 
sometimes as much as 7s. and 8s. per day ; and female domestic servants 
£20 a year, with board and lodging. These were considerable advances 
on the wages of the old assignment times, when free labour was thought 
to be amply remunerated at £14 and £16 per year and rations. Wages 
fell in 1841, when mechanics could be hired at 7s. 6d. or 8s. per day, 
farm servants at £22 per year, and domestics at £12. In 1843 the 
wages of station servants, shepherds, hut-keepers, and others declined to 
£18 per annum, and even less. Sheep-shearing was paid for at the 
rate of 15s. per 100, and sheep-washing at 3s. per 100. The rations 
served out were valued at £12 per annum, and comprised flour, meat, 
tea, and sugar. 

In 1838 and 1839 the crops failed, and in 1840 they partially 
failed ; and during these three years, also, the price of wool declined 
from 2s. to ls. per Ib. For provisions in 1838, quotations were as 
follow :—Potatoes, from 7s. to 15s. per ewt. ; bread, 43d. per 2-Ib. loaf ; 
beef and mutton, from 4d. to 5d. per Ib. ; cabbages, from 2d. to 4d. 
each ; flour, best, 17s. per ewt., and seconds, 13s. per cwt. The year 
1839 was, howev er, a year of drought and scarcity, and prices rapidly 
rose to the position already indicated. Flour ranged from £50 to £80 
per ton; cattle from £8 to £10 per head; and sheep from 30s. to 
£2 per head. Clean wheat was quoted at £1 2s. 6d. per bushel ; 
hay at £18 per ton; and fresh butter at 3s. to 3s. 6d. per lb. Bread 
was sold at 7d. per 2-lb. loaf, with a subsequent rise to 8d. ; potatoes 
from 1d. to 24d. per Ib.; meat, from 3d. to 5d. per Ib. ; and the 
prices of other articles in common use were proportionate. ‘The colony 
was at this time greatly dependent upon Van Diemen’s Land for supplies 
of wheat and tlour. Much of the grain-growing land in New South 
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Wales, especially that adjacent to Sydney, had gone out of cultivation 
through exhaustion, and the increased interest taken in the raising of 
stock superseded agriculture to a considerable extent, and a period of 
scarcity at once threw the parent colony on the grain resources of the 
island. In the period embraced from the year 1838 to the 22nd 
August, 1843, no less than 1,120,462 bushels of wheat, inclusive of that 
made into flour, were exported from Van Diemen’s ‘Land, the greater 
portion of which found its way to Sydney. 

At the beginning of the year 1840 the price of flour in Sydney ranged 
from £30 to £41 per ton, and wheat was selling at 12s. to 13s. per 
bushel ; but as the year advanced wheat went steadily up in price, and 
the 41b. loaf was 1s. 6d. Quotations for butchers’ meat in the carcase 
were us follow :—Beef, 7d. per lb. ; mutton, 54d. ; and pork, 10d. In 
the month of August flour at the Sydney mills ranged from £30 to £36 
for fine, from £30 to £31 for seconds, and £28 for ration. A visitor 
ee Sydney at this time quotes the following prices for various articles of 
diet :— 


Turkeys, each : Eggs, each 


Geese, each 2 0 | Butter, per lb. 
Ducks, per pait a Milk, per quart 
Chickens, per pair j English ale, per glass 


The retail prices of provisions in Sydney for the quarter ending 31st 
December, 1841, were quoted as follow :— 
g. dd. a:, di: 
Wheat, per bushel 5 84 | Meat, fresh, per Ib. ......... O 43 
Flour, per lb., from 3}d. to 0 4} | Salt, per Ib 24 
FOR DEULDs sete earsiccetet 4 9 | SOAP PERILS cosaicsssercoconcs 0 9} 
Sugar) per IDsvss..cscsseres tse OQ 531! Tobacco, per Ib............060 4 10} 


There was a general decline in the prices of provisions in 1842, when 
beef in the towns ranged from 23d. to 4d. per lb., and mutton from 2d. 
to 3d. The price of flour during the same period ranged from £14 to 
£24 per ton. In 1843 wheat in Sydney ruled, according to quality, 
during a portion of the year, from 4s. to 5s. per bushel ; and flour from 
£12 to £16 per ton. Meat was sold at 1d. per lb., and tea at 1s. 8d. 
per lb. At the end of the year wheat was selling in Sydney at 4s. 6d. 
per bushel, while the prices in the other Australian cities were as fol- 
low :—Hobart, 3s. 9d. ; Melbourne, 3s. 6d.; and Adelaide, 2s. 6d. per 
bushel. 

House-rent and lodgings were very high-priced in Sydney, although 
in the country districts they were reasonably cheap. A house suitable 
for the residence of a mechanic and his family cost from 15s. to 18s. 
per week. From the Census of 1841 it would appear that the demand 
for residential accommodation so considerably exceeded the supply 
that people were compelled to take up their quarters in habitations 
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still in the hands of the builder, no less than 809 such dwellings being 
occupied prior to their completion. In the country districts a hut 
suitable for the residence of an agricultural labourer cost to erect 
about £10; but it was, of course, a very inferior description of building. 
Notw ithstanding the salubrity of the climate, and the reiteration of 
different writers as to the small amount of clothing necessary to be worn 
in New South Wales as compared with the United Kingdom, labourers, 
and particularly agricultural labourers, required a quantity of strong 
clothing, apart altogether from any question of climate ; and this in the 
year 1840, when wages were regarded as being particularly high, was 
fairly expensive. In 184! 2, when wages had fallen considerably, the 
cost of clothing still remained sufficiently high to constitute a serious 
drain on the earnings of a man in receipt of 6s. or 7s. per day, or from 
£19 to £20 per year with rations. According to a list of prices, bearing 
date 30th June, 1842, the following quotations represent the cost of 
the most necessary articles of clothing, and of some other goods, on that. 


date :— 
Men’s Clothing. 














£ is... d. 
Coloured shirts, each .......... . 0 3.3. Boots, per pair 0 
Flush trousers, per pair ...... 0 12 0 | Socks, per pair 6 
Moleskin trousers, per pair... 0 12 0 | Vests, each ..........ccccceeseeeee 0 
Moleskin jackets, each...,..... 012 0 | Shepherd’s coats, each .. seeteed Olen, 
Straw hats, each ..........00.+- 0 5 O | Handkerchiefs, each ............ Omi: 

Women's Clothing. 

£ s.r: £ ab ds 
Chemises, ¢ach, Gisccses cciessess ORSenONICAipronsseach) Wicaseasser ss -cecesss 02 0 
Petticoats, each ..........c00ce008 010 0 | Stockings, per pair ............ 0 2 6 
Gowns (print), each 010 0 Shoes, per pair 07 6 
Bonnets and caps (print), each 0 9 3°) Stays ~ : 015 O 
Sha wis each’ 2i7.,.v.cconscccsts 010 0. Merino dresses, each 15 0 

Other goods. 

£ 8s. d. £8. d 

Blankets, per pair ... 012° 0°) Rugs; each 222 cicssscececcencee ess OFS70 
Mattresses, each ............ 012 0 


Clothing was, however, the only thing which the yearly servant was 
obliged to purchase, save articles of luxury, such as tobacco, for which 
he might have a desire ; abundance of the common necessaries of life, 
such as meat, bread, tea, and sugar, together with a hut to live in, being 
provided by the employer. From £7 to £10 per year might be allowed 
for the purchase of such rough clothing as was necessary for bush wear ; 
hence, although the cost of livi ing had “increased considerably, the ulti- 
mate wages that remained to the labourer were higher during this 
period than at any time since the foundation of the colony. These 
rates were not, however, long maintained. The position of the mechanic 
in the towns was somewhat different from that of the agricultural 
labourer in the bush. The former, besides having to bear the cost of 
clothing himseif, was obliged to rent a house to live in or to hire lodgings, 
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and to purchase food and fuel ; but a mechanic earning £125 per year 
could allow £62 to cover the expenses of his own rations, including 
bread, meat, tea, and sugar, and house rent, fuel and clothing, and he 
would still have £63 left with which to provide for a wife and family, 
and this was a considerable advance on the labour conditions of the 
preceding period, or such as were obtaining in England. 
The opening years of the period were marked by the floating of 
assurance, auction, steam navigation, and other joint stock companies, 
cand by general speculative activity. Capital for investment on behalf of 
English companies and on private account was abundant. The cessation 
-of transportation, however, though it ultimately proved advantageous 
to the community, had an immediate result in stopping the expenditure 
in the colony of large sums from the British Exchequer ; and the effects of 
this cessation of expenditure became visible almost simultaneously with 
a reaction after the inflation of 1839 and the following year. Prices 
fell, property became depreciated in value, and ruin impended. The 
action of the Government helped to bring matters to a crisis. The 
proceeds of the land sales, amounting at one time to fully £350,000, 
were lodged in the banks, and the highest rates of interest were exacted ; 
hence the banks were obliged to reissue in discounts the proceeds of 
these identical sales, the original purchase-money for which was repre- 
sented by paper. When the bounty system of immigration was at its 
height, the Government drew out their deposits almost as rapidly as 
they had lodged them. This action obliged the banks to suddenly 
restrict their discounts, and gave the initial downward impulse to the 
money market. 
It was the fashion at the time to attribute all the reverses suffered 
by the colony to a cessation of the system of assignment of bond 
labour ; but this was obviously not the case, although it cannot be 
denied that the condition of affairs was temporarily made more acute 
by the policy of the Government. The period was one of commercial 
and social transition and adjustment, during which fresh financial and 
industrial conditions were being arranged, and the community was 
unconsciously ‘preparing itself for vast changes and new developments. 
Repudiation was the order of the day, and hundreds availed themselves 
of the insolvency law, which came into operation on the Ist February, 
1842, and which was designated by the satirists of the time as 
*‘Burton’s Purge,” in allusion to the author of the legislation. A list of 
the insolvents in Sydney and its neighbourhood, from the last-mentioned 
date to the 4th August of the same year, a period of six months and four 
days, covered a sheet larger than a page of the Morning Herald, and 
included the names of 392 persons and firms. The liabilities of some 
of the estates were, considering the times, enormous, ranging from five 
to ten, twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty thousand pounds, while one 
failure was for £175,235, The total amount of the liabilities of these 
392 insoivents was, in round numbers, a million and a quarter sterling, 
although many of them were able to show good assets. From the Ist 
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February, 1842, to the 31st December, 1843, the insolvents numbered 
no less than 1,135; and of these 600 belonged to the eleven months 
ending the 31st December, 1842, and 535, to the succeeding year. 
During 1843 a local ordinance was passed for the abolition of incar- 
ceration for debt, and came into operation on the Ist April of the 
same year. 

The failures caused credit to sustain a general and severe shock ; 
there was an extreme contraction of the ordinary course of trade, a 
total absence of speculation in business, and, consequently, a great 
diminution in the amount of legitimate transactions. Vigorous efforts 
were made to realise funds for the discharge of existing debts, and 
property was forced into the market for sale until purchasers could 
hardly be found at any price, and the inevitable result was that persons 
known to be possessed of large properties were unable to meet their 
engagements. In most of the country districts orders on Sydney agents 
were the medium of circulation used by the settlers, and when these no 
longer passed current, as in times of confidence and prosperity, specie 
(which did not re eally exist) was demanded, and thus great sacrifices 
were rendered compulsory, because property, though of intrinsic worth, 
possessed no exchangeable value. Historians of the period narrate cases 
of enforced sales in which sheep fetched very small prices, sometimes 
as little as 6d. being obtained for them, while cattle occasionally realised 
as little as 7s. 6d., and valuable horses only £3 each. 

The Legislative Council, imagining that the very existence of the 
colony was threatened by the prevailing state of things, sought to 
“avert ruin” (to use their own expression) by “ pledging the ‘public 
credit,” but the Governor refused the Royal assent to the Bill passed 
for that purpose. It was then proposed to issue Treasury bills, but the 
Couneil would not entertain the idea. The failure of the Bank of 
Australia, the liability of whose shareholders was unlimited, brought 
affairs to a crisis, and it was proposed to relieve the shareholders by a 
Bill empowering the bank to dispose of its assets by a public lottery. 
No attempt was made to defend lotteries in general, but it was con- 
tended that if the goods of proprietors of the bank were seized under 
execution, the bailiff would be seen in possession of one house in every ten 
in Sydney, and the result would be a panic which would altogether 
annihilate the value of property. Under pressure of such an argument 
as this, the ‘‘ Lottery Bill” passed, but was disallowed by the British 
authorities. The necessity of the case was so urgent, however, that the 
lottery took place, and was successfully completed before the law officers 
of the Crown could interfere to prevent it. 

When matters were at their worst, and the price of sheep had fallen, 
as a common quotation, to ls. per head, there was made what was hailed 
as a “great discovery, ” viz., the boiling down of sheep exclusively for 
tallow, for which product "there was “then a good market in Europe. 
The price of sheep was thus raised to 3s. or 4s. per head, 5s. or 6s. worth 
of tallow being obtained by the process of boiling down. Consequently, 
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ina brief space of time tallow began to occupy a chief place as an 
article of export with wool and coal. Other staple products were sperm 
oil, black whale and sea-elephant oil, seal-skins, wattle-bark, salt beef, 
hides, sheep-skins, and kangaroo-skins. The meat-canning industry 
was attempted by Mr. Sizar Elliott, of Charlotte-place, Sydney, and by 
Mr. Laidley, but it was not a success financially, although the preserved 
meats were, it is said, of excellent quality. 

Commercial relations were opened up during the period with Hong 
Kong, as well as with British India; and the trade, which was princi- 
pally in horses, was of a profitable character. For some of the 
general exports of the colony, the prices ruling in the London market 
in the year 1840 were as follow :—Bark (mimosa), per ton, £11 to £12 ; 
gum (kino), per cwt., £20 to £30; hides, per lb., 33d. to 43d. ; oil 
(southern), per tun, £24 to £25 10s. ; sperm oil, per tun, £110 to £111 ; 
whalebone, per ton, £135; wool, per Ib., 10d. to 2s. 7d. ; and cedar, per 
foot, 43d. to 5id. During the year 1839, the exports of the product of 
the southern fisheries comprised 12,029 tuns of black oil, valued at 
£41,341, despatched principally to Great Britain ; and 12,079 tuns of 
sperm oil, valued at £111,280. The fisheries were, however, an industry 
which the colony was outgrowing, and they were being eclipsed in the 
value of their export by wool. In the year 1840 the product of the fisheries 
exported was valued at £224,144, while the wool exported was valued at 
£566,112, and the latter thenceforward began to be regarded as the 
leading staple of the colony. Towards the close of the period the 
whale and seal fisheries became gradually diverted from Sydney control 
into the hands of Americans, who subsequently absorbed almost the 
entire industry in Southern waters. Some of the products of the fisheries 
continued to find their way to Sydney for re-export after the industry 
ceased to be prominently Australian, but even this advantage to the 
port was lost shortly after the gold discovery. 


Fourty InpustrriaL Periop, 1843-1852. 


This epoch in the industrial history of the Colony is intimately asso- 
ciated with the names of Sir George Gipps and Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitzroy. The closing years of the previous period were, as just narrated, 
marked by financial failures and general insolvency. It was a time when 
a live sheep was found to be worth less than the fat of a dead one; when 
wool had fallen 50 per cent. in price in the London market; when the pro- 
fit derived from the whaling industry was suffering a serious shrinkage ; 
when all commercial activity was in a condition of languishment, and 
speculation was practically at an end. 

Although the year 1843 ushered in a period of depression and long- 
continued distress, an intermittent system of immigration was carried on, 
but not nearly to the extent desired by the settlers. Nevertheless, while 
the Legislative Council was petitioning for the continuous introduction 
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of a due supply of shepherds and agricultural labourers, the Govern- 
ment during the same year was compelled to give employment to a 
great number of labourers. Many workers left the colony for Valparaiso 
and other places, and certain discontented immigrants had departed 
from Port Phillip for the Cape of Good Hope. The probability is 
that it was not labour which was hard to obtain, but “cheap” labour, 
and to meet this demand various expedients were resorted to, the 
one finding most favour being the proposal, revived from time to time, 
to introduce hill coolies from India. This proposition was, however, 
not only opposed by the people of the colony, but, as before stated, the 
Secretary of State refused to it the sanction of the British authorities. 

The demand for labour at this period was confined almost wholly to 
shepherds and other pastoral workers and domestics. The Governor, 
in despatches under date of August and September, 1843, stated that 
in Sydney considerable numbers of workmen had been thrown out of 
employment in consequence of the check that the building trade had 
received by the general pecuniary distress and the reduction in house- 
rents, and “he added that the arrival of i immigrants in any great numbers 
under such circumstances must prove injurious to all parties. But 
the policy pursued by the Legislature, which represented exclusively 
the interests of the propertied class, was to promote competition in the 
ranks of labour by excessive immigration. During the year 1844, as 
many as 10,000 and 12,000 immigrants were demanded as an annual 
‘export’ from the United Kingdom ; but the sales from the waste-lands 
of the colony had practically ceased and there was no other fund from 
which the passage of immigrants could be paid, and great discontent 
was manifested because the ‘British Government entered into a contract 
for the free transmission of only 4,000 adults. In 1846 requests were 
made by the Legislative Council for the despatch from the United 
Kingdom to New South Wales of 12,500 emigrants annually, to be 
made up of 4,000 or more men, an equal number of women, and, in the 
case of married couples, of an equal proportion of children ; the same 
ratio of immigration to be continued for a period of not less than three 
years. The Governor recommended that the immigrants imported at 
the public expense during the year in question should number 4,000 ; 
and during the ensuing two years, 9,000. The fact is, that elaborate 
calculations were for ever being made of a proportionate occupation of 
new lands, and a proportionate increase in flocks and herds, based on 
the experience of past prosperous periods. No allowance was made for 
the possibility of the new areas opened up turning out sterile, arid, and 
unadapted for grazing purposes ; no discount was allowed for flood or 
drought, or a fall in the price of the staple ; hence the requisitions for 
the introduction of labour for years ahead were nearly always based 
upon an over-estimate, and the unfortunate immigrants were, of course, 
the principal sufferers. 

Many of the large stock-holders of this period were enthusiastically in 
favour of a return to the old system of the assignment of bond labour, 
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although the inhabitants of the towns were naturally just as keen 
opponents as the property-owners were advocates of that policy. The 
British Government would willingly have fallen in with the views of 
the stockholders, but the objections of the rest of the community had to 
be considered. A scheme of compromise was, therefore, proposed. 
Offenders were not to be sent direct to the colony to serve their 
sentences, as was the case under the old transportation system ; the 
direct penalty of their crimes was to be enforced in the English hulks, 
and when this was over they were to be given tickets-of-leave and sent 
on a sojourn of a reformatory character to the colony. The scheme 
pleased no section of the community, although it did not lack infiuen- 
tial local advocates. In the colony it was generally argued that the 
adoption of such a system must utterly destroy the value ‘of free labour 
and annihilate wages, while the mere fact that New South Wales had 
managed to slip her early shackles was held by many to be a sufficient 
reason for resisting any attempt to reimpose them, no matter’ what 
euphemism might be adopted to cloak the movement. 

A considerable number of the flockmasters held the view—a perfectly 
reasonable one—that while the morale of the probationers would be 
no better, and probably, on account of greater license, much worse 
than that of the assigned servants of a former day, their own punitive 
control over their labourers would be very much less. The free 
immigrants, compelled to work for their living. as employees of 
others, scented dangerous competitors, whose introduction into the 
colony might result in a depreciated wage ; and the employers of the 
emancipated class saw only the revival of a caste reproach, and the 
recrudescence of hated social distinctions. It must not, however, be 
imagined that Lord Stanley and Earl Grey acted with any special 
inconsiderateness in continuing the transportation of convicts to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. The great employers, the 
absorbers of ‘abundant and cheap labour,” were the real rulers of the 
country. From their ranks weré chosen the members of the Legislative 
Council ; they had the ear of the Governor ; and the Governor, in turn, 
had the ear of the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; while the English 
authorities were only too anxious to relieve the over-crowded condition 
of their gaols. Two powerful interests, therefore, were allied in an 
effort to re-establish transportation and the system of assignment. To 
meet this threatening combination, a number of public meetings were 
held in Sydney under the auspices of the Anti-transportation League, 
and an overwhelming expression of popular opinion, most vehemently 
adverse to the scheme, was given ; nevertheless the British Government, 
under the advice of Sir Charles Fitzroy, persisted in its endeavours to 
force prisoners upon the unwilling inhabitants of the colony. 

Several ship-loads of convicts were sent out, and an attempt was made 
to land them at the new settlement at Port Phillip. The settlers there, 
however, would not tolerate the proceeding, whereupon the ships 
were compelled to leave for Sydney and Moreton Bay. One of the 
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vessels, named the Hashemy, cast anchor in Port Jackson, on the 8th 
June, 1849, and there instantly ensued a serious contest between the 
inhabitants and the Executive. Immediately upon the fact becoming 
publicly known that the Hashemy was off the Heads with convicts 
on board, the people of the metropolis were lashed into a fever of 
excitement, and a great public meeting was forthwith convened to 
consider what steps should be taken in this pressing emergency, as it 
was universally considered. The result was that the Government saw 
fit to forbid the landing of the prisoners at that time, not caring to face 
the obloquy and public indignation which the adoption of any other 
course would certainly have brought upon them. As, however, the Has- 
hemy could not be sent back, and her prisoners could not permanently 
remain on board, a compromise was entered into. The prisoners were 
removed from the ship, and a large number sent to Moreton Bay, in 
order that the settlers in that district might have an opportunity of 
hiring them. The remainder were allowed to be assigned to various 
persons in the colony, though it was stipulated that the men should 
not be landed in Sydney, nor employed in the county of Cumberland. 

The Legislative Council afterwards proceeded to take action in the 
matter, and a resolution was prepared to the effect “that an address 
be presented to Her Majesty, praying that the Order-in-Council which 
declared New South Wales a colony to which convicts might be sent, 
be at once revoked.” The adjournment of the Council was, however, 
agreed to before the motion could be put. In consequence of this partial 
shelving of the question a great public meeting was held, at which it was 
decided to petition the Council to use its utmost endeavours to prevent 
the revival of transportation in any form. The petition, within a short 
time, was signed by upwards of 35,000 persons, or by more than two- 
thirds of the population of Sydney. There was no resisting this mani- 
festation of public opinion, and the pro-transportation members tempo- 
rarily withdrew from the Council, whereupon the motion just stated 
was carried unanimously, and the address to the Queen was accordingly 
transmitted. The Order-in-Council was revoked, and transportation to 
New South Wales was thus, after many years of fretful agitation on 
both sides, finally abolished. 

With the disappearance of the convict from the stage of industrial 
life, the immigrant became an object of greater attention than ever 
before. Various schemes were mooted by the sheep and cattle breeders 
to procure labour at the old rates. One of these schemes was the intro- 
duction of expired-sentence men from Van Diemen’s Land, and associ- 
ations were formed for the purpose, both in the parent colony and at 
Port Phillip. That the efforts of the associations were not ineffective 
is proved by the fact, given in a return printed by order of the Council, 
that in 1847 the number of persons leaving Van Diemen’s Land for 
the other colonies amounted to 4,787 ; in 1848, to 3,799 ; in 1849, to 
4,617 ; in 1850, to 4,146 ; and in 1851, to 6,931; or a total for five 
years of 24,280. 
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Towards the close of the period, and in consequence of the decline of 
several of the leading industries, a new view began to be taken of the 
possibilities of the climate of New South Wales, inclusive, of course, of 
the northern sub-tropical districts of what has since become the colony 
of Queensland ; and regulations were issued with the view of promoting 
the introduction of foreigners to cultivate such commodities as wine, 
oil and silk, which could not be produced in the United Kingdom, and 
for the tending or manufacture of which skilled labourers could not 
consequently be obtained in the mother country. Such colonists, there- 
fore, as desired to employ their land and capital in the production of 
the commodities indicated, were offered by the Government a bounty of 
£36 for a married man and his wife (the age of neither of whom should 
exceed 50 years), and a bounty of £18 for each child, male or female, 
above the age of 14 years, accompanying both parents, or one of them. 
{t was recognised that the definition of the foreign labourers for whom 
bounties would be allowed was necessarily impossible, and any attempt 
at such definition would have been inconsistent with the object in view— 
to provide a supply of labour requisite for the progressive development 
of the capacities of the soil as they might from time to time become 
known. As a general rule, however, the Government intended to limit 
the allowance to such labourers as were requisite for raising articles which 
were the produce of the soil, and for bringing them into their simplest 
marketable shape. In illustration of this principle, wine and silk were 
instanced, viz., that in the case of the former, bounties should be offered 
for every description of labourers necessary for the culture of the grape, 
and the manufacture and casking of wine ; and in the case of the latter, 
for all labourers required for the production and preparation of the raw 
material, but not for its manufacture. Under this regulation, bounties 
were not allowed for such persons as overseers, nor for any labourers 
obtainable from the United Kingdom. 

The number of each class of immigrants forwarded to the colony, 
and arriving in Sydney during the course of a year (1848), is shown in 
the following table :— 





Class of Immigrants. Males. Females. 





Agricultural labourers 
Shepherds 


Mechanics engaged in erecting buildings or in 
paring building materials 
Tradespeople engaged in preparing or selling articles of food ... 
Tradespeople engaged in making articles of clothing .. 
Other tradespeople, mechanics, ete. 


2,741 | 1,632 
hw 
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A curious fact of this period is to be found in the return to England 
of expired-sentence men. While the Government were vainly peti- 
tioning for immigrant labour, the expense of the introduction of 
which they were prepared partially to bear, acclimatised and experienced 
workers were leaving the colony as rapidly as they could, and paying 
their own passage-money to the mother country. 

About the year 1849 the emigration from Australia to California, 
which had set in as a result of the discoveries of gold in this State, 
began to grow more and more noticeable. Inthe month of July, during 
three w eeks, three vessels sailed, conveying from Sydney upw: ards of 100 
passengers. In 1850 the desire to emigrate to California had become 
general, and the most stringent regule ations were found to be necessary 
to prevent overcrowding on ‘the outgoing vessels. During the first six 
months of 1851 twelve ships left Port. Jackson, conveying to the new 
gold-fields of America 1,684 passengers, many of w hen had been 
introduced into the colony at the expense of the Land Fund. This 
migration was not, however, exactly a real exodus. Numbers of genuine 
settlers doubtless left the country during the long period of depression, 
dazzled by a rising star of fortune in the east ; ; but many who left the 
colony were persons who had simply made the bounty system of 
emigration to Australia the means of proceeding at a smaller cost to 
the ‘gold- -fields in western America. In 1851, when gold was discovered 
also in New South Wales, the tide of immigration to the colony not 
only set in in a steady volume, but the impulse to emigrate from 
Australia was arrested, and California, in the matter of population, 
ceased to profit at the colony’s expense. 

Wages varied very considerably during the period under review. 
Different contemporary authorities give different accounts ; but the rate 
of wages depended, no doubt, upon the distance of a district from the 
seaport, and its accessibility to Sydney or Melbourne. In the Port 
Phillip District, for instance, w: iges appear to have been higher at this 
time than in New South Wales proper, and they varied very much even 
in the parent colony. In the southern districts, during the year 1843, 
station servants, hut-keepers, and shepherds received £18 per annum 
with rations; in the more central districts shepherds’ wages ranged 
from £15 to £20 per annum, together with rations ; and the wages of 
some classes of farm labourers, such as good ploughien, from £20 to 
£25. Domestic servants received from £12 to £15, and even £20, 
“according to abilities.” The wages of artisans were, in 1845, quoted 
at rates varying from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a day ; and employment more- 
ever, even at such low remuneration, was exceedingly difficult to 
obtain. In 1849, while the mechanics of Sydney were suffering great 
distress for lack of employment in their respective trades, and were being 
roughly censured by the local press because they would not go into the 
bush and labour as hut-keepers and “rouseabouts,” newly-arrived 
immigrants were being engaged at the following rates :—Single girls as 
domestics, 5s. per week and rations; general farm-labourers, from £16 
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to £18 per year and rations; and ploughmen at from £20 to £25 per 
year and rations, house, water and fuel found. In some cases ex- 
perienced shepherds, who thoroughly knew the conditions of the climate, 
and the variations of pasturage, received £30 a year and rations. In 
the year 1850 stockmen and shepherds received from £15 to £18 a 
year ; bullock-drivers and ploughmen, from £18 to £20; and male 
domestic servants from £17 to £22; in all cases, of course, inclusive 
of rations, lodgings, fuel, and water. 

In the following table, which gives the medium rate of wages for 
each year during the entire epoch, may be traced the emergence “of the 


colony from the depression of 1843 to the hopeful new conditions of 
1852 :— 





| | | 
Trade or Calling. | 1843. | 1844. | 1845, | 1846. | 1847. | 1848. | 1849. | 1850. | 1851. | 1852. 
| | | | | | 








Males, per day, without board and lodging. 















s. d.({s.d.js.d.|s.d.{s.d.|s.d|]s.d | 8 4. ife.d! |e: a 
Carpenters ........0.2.0005. 5 0/4 0/4 0/5 2/5 6|5 8/4 9|4 616 5/9 0 
Smiths ty nce te ces on cece: 5 0/4 0/4 § 5 6|5 314 914 61/6 8/9 O 
RAMBO oc onan camioee cies 5 5 0/4 0/4 0 5 6/5 31/4 9/4 6/7 8/9 O 
Bricklayers 5 014 0/4 0/5 2/5 6|5 3/4 914 61/6 0/9 0 
Wheelwrights .............61 ols $14 815 0/5 83/4 914 616 4]d o 









Males, per annum, with board and lodging. 
£) 2 / & ££, £ £ £#, £/( &€{ & 

















Farm labourers ..............] 15 | 15 | 18 | 20 | 23 | 21 | 18 | 18 | 290 | 28 
Shephernisy:s<cccs ceccenekcer oe 14 14 a7 20 | 23 21 18 18 20 28 
Females, per annum, with board and lodging. 

| £ | ] £ | £)} £ £ £ £ ££ 
COOKS a Se icine cianasieme nese | 15 | 15 18 | 20 22 | 21 17 | 17 20 | 22 
Housemaids ................| 15 | 15: | 15) | 17 | a7 | 47.\| a4 || 38 | G6 |) 6 
ERUNATOMBOR 2eisisiocicicsisisleesiee 2 | 12 15 | 17 | 19 | 18 15 | 15 16 | 20 
Nursewraids, (2 oes. seccc.c0es: 10 | 10 | 12 | 15 | 16 | 14 9| 9] 9 | 16 
General servants 12 12 16 16 | 18 | 16 12 14 16 | 7 
Farm-house servants 10 10 12 | 16 | 17 | 16 12 11 13 | 14 
Dairy-women ................ | 10 10 | 12 | 16 | 7 | 16 | 12 | 11 | 1 | 14 








Rations, valued at about £12 per annum, were supplied to such 
employés as station servants, hut-keepers and shepherds. The weekly 
ration, as stated by a Select Committee on Immigration, comprised 10 Ib. 
meat, 10 Ib. flour, 24 lb. sugar, some tobacco, aud 4 Ib. tea. If wages 
were low during the first portion of the period, so also were provisions, 
and the cost of living was very considerably reduced, bread selling at 
21d. to 3d. the 2-Ib. loaf; meat, from 2d. to 3d. per lb. ; sugar, from 
24d. to 3d. ; and wheat, from 4s. to 6s. per bushel ; while dairy produce 
and vegetables were plentiful and cheap. In 1844 beef and mutton in 
Sydney were retailed at 1}d. and 2d. per lb., and other commodities 
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were proportionately cheap. The following are Sydney market quota- 
tioas for the year mentioned :— 


Wheat, per bushel ...... 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. | Pumpkins, per doz. ...........:.-::eseeeee 2s, 


Maize, per bushel ......1s. Od. ,, 1s. 4d. | Beef, per qr., per lb...0s. 04d. . OFd 
Oats, per bushel .28. Od. ,, 2s. 6d. », retail, per lb....0s. 14d. E 2d. 
Barley, per bushel ...... 2s. 6d. ,, 28. Od. | Veal, per Ib............. Os. 3d. ; 33d 
Bread, per 2-Ib. loaf ... ..........e0.c00e 2d. | Poultry, per pair......2s. Od. 2s, 6d. 
3utter, fresh, per lb.. to ls. 0d. | Rabbits, per pair......4s. 6d. . Od. 

o salt, per lb. ...... 9d. | Sheep, each ............ 6s. Od. Ss. Od. 
Flour, per ton .. £8 to £8 10s. | Fat cattle, per head...£25s. ,, £2 15s._ 
Potatoes, per ton 21 10s. to £2) Milch-cows (including hte 
Kggs, per dozen 6a. to 8d. calves), per head £1 lds. ,, £3 15s. 
Peas, per peck 6d. ,, 8d. | 


In 1845 flour was quoted at £10 per ton, cattle at £1 per head, and 
sheep at 5s. per head. Provisions appear to have remained fairly 
cheap, throughout the period, in all parts of the colony. In 1847 
Melbourne market quotations gave potatoes as selling retail at 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. per cwt.; most kinds of fruit and vegetables at low rates ; 
geese and turkeys, from 6s. to 7s. each; ducks, from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per 
pair ; fowls, from 3s. to 3s. 9d. per pair; eggs, from Is. 6d. to 1s. 9d, 
per dozen ; and butter from 1s. to 1s. 2d. per lb. In the month of 
March, 1848, wheat was quoted in Sydney at 5s. per bushel ; meat at 
2d. per Ib., and tea at 2s, 3d. The prices of provisions in Sydney 
markets in 1849 were according to the following rates :— 


Wheat, per bushel......4s, Od. to 4s. 3d. | Geese, per pair 
Maize, per bushel s. 8d. | Ducks, per pair .............. 
Flour, fine, per ton ...... ; [11 | Fowls, per pair 

on per lb. .. 14d. | Beef, per Ib. ....... wd toric. 
Potatoes, per ton -6 | Mutton, per lb... ss. gd. to 3d. 
Butter, per lb. b sd. | Veal, per lb. 
Cheese, per lb Leo} amb; per lbs. eccsssccsscsasreeecteveseeaes 4d, 
Bacon and ham, per Ib. ............... 44d. 


The retail prices of articles in general use were as follow :—Fresh 
butter, 1s. per Ib. ; milk, 3d. per quart ; tallow candles (locally-made), 
4d. per lb. ; cheese, 6d. per 1b. ; coffee, 1s. 1d. per lb. ; tea, 2s, per lb. ; 
moist sugar, 3d. per lb ; refined sugar, 6d. per Ib.; colonial tobacco, 
9d. per lb. ; and other articles of ordinary consumption at like low 
prices. A sheep could be purchased at 4s. 6d. to 6s., and a milch- 
cow at 20s. to 30s. In the fall of the year, however, fat cattle were 
quoted at £5 per head, and beef and mutton were sold at the unusual 
prices of 4d. and 5d. per lb., but meat did not long remain so dear. In 
December, 1849, prime beef was quoted at 6s. 4d. to 8s. per ewt. ; 
mutton was selling at 2d. perlb. ; fat stock had declined to 50s. a head ; 
and wheat was quoted at 3s. 8d. per bushel. In 1850 beef was retailed 
in Sydney at 1d. to 13d. per lb. ; tea was Is. 6d, per lb.; sugar, 23d. 
per lb. ; and wheat, 3s. to 3s. 6d. per bushel. 

House rent remained comparatively high, notwithstanding that 
building was at a standstill, that mechanics were looking vainly for 
2E 
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employment, and that house property had fallen 33 per cent. im value 
consequent upon the emigration of people to California. A return 
dated 1849, which dealt with franchise qualifications, showed that there 
were within the limits of the city of Sydney 288 houses with a rental 
of under £5 per annum; 1,493 with a rental of £5 and under £10; 
1,757 with a rental of from £10 to £20; and 4,204 with a rental of 
£20 and upwards. 


About the beginning of the year 1844 some slight reaction was 
experienced in the trade of the colony, and the depressed state of 
local interests was felt to be reviving. Contemporary writers hailed 
the new year as a fresh starting-peint for renewed enterprise and 


confidence ; but, unfortunately, the condition of things was in no way 


permanently improved, and the depression shortly afterwards became 
more pronounced than ever. Australia, however, had no exceptional 
experience, and there is little doubt that the local disasters were but 
the back-wash of the wave of depression which rose in Europe. Through- 
out the whole of the eastern colonies the greatest distress was felt, and 
many mercantile houses whose credit had hitherto been undoubted, and 
who proudly dated their establishment from the foundation of the 
settlements, were laid prostrate. 


Boiling-down, meat-canning, and other devices were resorted to in 
order to revive the commerce of the colony from the stagnation and 
lethargy into which it had fallen, yet notwithstanding all expedients 
affairs steadily became gloomier, prices continued seriously to decline, 
and speculation was practically at a standstill. It is difficult to 
imagine to what depths the colony might have sunk had it not been 
for the discovery of gold in 1851, when the face of everything, as if at, 
the word of a magician, became instantly changed, although the full 
influence of the discoveries was not felt until the following year. 


The industries during this period comprised sheep and cattle-breeding, 
whaling and sealing, coal-mining, horse-breeding, general and dairy farm- 
ing, timber-getting, and gold-mining. Boiling down sheep and cattle for 
their fat was, of course, only an effort to realise something on 
depreciated stock—an expedient which cannot be regarded as a legiti- 
mate industry at all; while the southern whale fisheries were passing 
into the hands of the Americans. From time to time small vessels 
were sent to collect trepang on the northern coast, and this was subse- 
quently exported to China, where it commanded a ready market ; but 
it appears that the industry was not sufficiently remunerative, and it was, 
therefore, allowed to fall off. The production of tallow, just prior to 
the discovery of gold, was, to all intents and purposes, the colony’s 
staple industry. In the fall of the year 1847 a local journal bewailed 
the fact that the production of a yearly output of 10,000 tons of tallow 
necessitated the slaughtering of 75,000 head of cattle (sufficient to feed 
90,000 people for one year, at the proportion of 10 lb. of meat per 
week each), and 400,000 sheep (sufficient to feed 40,000 people). 
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The manufacturing progress of the colony during this period can 
be fairly gauged by the following table, which shows the increase in 
the number of the various industrial establishments from 1829 to 
1848 :— 





Establishments. 1829. 1848. 
(PIBGLER WRG cere e acs ert sree ae ae Meare etre eae 3 2 
Rectifying and compounding establishments... ...... 2 
BROW APECG jforsce re nee Te enone ee 6 21 
SUpAr-Fefninp WORKS esc eer ae sce eee 2 
ORD WOLEB Ine resis tercesecerecece see erotic 3) 18 
Candlotactoriesineteccs-osstes eee seceeee eee 33 
Tobacco and snuff factories... .......0...ccccceeeeeee senses 4 
Cloth factories .c1-:8s13 ow wvatsesecerze nce ees 6 6 
Hat-making establishments ....................2005 2 4 
Rope-worka) .2.cesaracces-cesusenteessoouseries <i soenceee | nemo 4 
PRANNEF IER csv sess. casecece nen erat ene teen eo oeec 11 40 
Salt-works\-co2c-ccctessuceceeean terete ore cous teeoeenies 2 2 
Salting and preserving meat works ............06.00 seen 5 
Gialg- Works rico: saterass<ccoue re seumsenadteearsesccnessocsi |) ueeneee 1 
Rottertesy cis scsrccde eee cen aceon eee ae ee eae atest 7 
Glass-woOnks grin sterer mae eericce cerca a ec eT teres: 1 
Smelting: WOrks,ljins.e0.2.ctccsseaenesretsceseveseteeth, aeetees 1 
Tron and brass foundries .........:cecerssresvesesersss  vvaves 13 

The following mills were also at work :— 

Steam-engine corn-mills ..................:ceceeceeees 4 65 
Wrndonills a iisiecut sa eresecseesaesatences sencewocanees: 16 26 
WW abewomblIS sty, scent ees coer eee eee ee 10 43 
Hlorse-milis myers eee 8 38 


The colony’s principal exports at the beginning of the period were 
wool, tallow, oil; skins, coal, bark, and salt beef ; and, at the close of the 
period, gold was added. 
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The fifth period of the colony’s industrial history extends from 
the year 1852 to 1858, and is properly the period of gold-hunting 
throughout the eastern Australian colonies, as well as in New Zealand. 
It begins shortly after the separation from the mother colony of the 
Port Phillip District, and its formation into a separate province under 
the name of Victoria, and closes just prior to a subsequent dismember- 
ment, in which originated the northern colony of Queensland. The 
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whole epoch may be summarised as one of rapid growth and great 
change, ushered in with the rush for gold, and ending with the subsi- 
dence of the intense excitement and the stoppage of immigration. The 
first half of the period is associated with the concluding years of Sir 
Charles Augustus Fitzroy’s term of office ; the second half with a portion 
of Sir William Denison’s administration. The epoch is chiefly interesting 
politically on account of the initiation of responsible government, the 
first elected Parliament of New South Wales assembling on the 22nd 
May, 1856; and commercially, because of the construction of the first 
railroad in the colony, and the establishment of steam communica- 
tion with Great Britain—the Chusan, the first steamer from England, 
arriving in Sydney on 31st August, 1852. 

The discovery of gold not only put an end to the depression of the 
previous period, but it prepared the colony, by the creation of fictitious 
values, for another depression, and effected a revolution in all industrial 
relations. According to contemporary evidence, the supply of labour in 
many occupations speedily became exhausted, and there were more 
persons desirous of hiring labourers than there were labourers to be 
hired. The diggings drained not only Melbourne and Sydney, but 
Adelaide, Hobart, and every other Australian centre. Most branches 
of industry and all public works were at a standstill. In 1852 it was 
estimated that no fewer than from 8,000 to 10,000 men were engaged 
in gold-mining in New South Wales alone. In 1856, when the output 
had fallen considerably, the number of gold-miners, according to the 
figures given in the Census returns collected during that year, was 4,451. 
Mr. Christopher Rolleston, then Registrar-General, insisted, however, 
that these figures indicated only those residing on the gold-fields on the 
1st March, 1856, who were then actually engaged in digging for the 
precious metal, and who comprised probably not more than one-third of 
the number that at different seasons of the year were in the habit of 
leaving their usual callings to try their luck at digging for gold. As 
bearing upon the same question, it is interesting to note that the 
number of persons who found employment in pastoral pursuits fell from 
15,619 in 1851 to 12,387 in 1856, notwithstanding an increase of over 
a million in sheep, and of half that number in cattle. The decrease in 
the number of hands was not due to improvements effected in the 
management of station properties, but to the desertion of shepherds and 
persons tending cattle, who left the uneventful life of the pastoralist to 
join in the search for gold, principally in the neighbouring colony of 
Victoria, which province had absorbed over 30,000 persons, chiefly 
able-bodied adults, who had crossed the river Murray to the gold-fields 
of the south, and had never returned. 

The gold fever brought to Australia not only young, stalwart, 
enterprising men of great endurance, and capable of adapting themselves 
to almost any conditions of life, but also multitudes of others whose 
dhief idea was that wealth could be acquired almost without exertion. 
Unable to endure the hardships of a digger’s lot, without trade or 
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profession, and capable of only the lightest manual labour, they mostly 
drifted back to Sydney, where a large number of unemployed had 
gathered together in 1858, when the rush to the Port Curtis gold- 
field broke out. Joining the unemploy »yved from the mines of Victoria 
and New South Wales, they rushed in thousands to the new field, no 
less than 4,000 leaving Sydney in the space of a month, while 6,000 
went from other parts of Australia. A few weeks sutliced to show 
that the Port Curtis gold-field could not maintain so many, and in the 
latter part of the year the majority left for Sydney, where they roamed 
the streets disappointed and unemployed, until drawn away by the 
attraction of other rushes. 

During this period, in consequence of the impossibility of inducing 
immigrants to come to the colony from the United Kingdom as 
labourers and mechanics, and in view of the great dearth of labour in 
all the ordinary occupations of life, the importation of a useful class of 
foreigners, particularly Germans, was strongly urged in the public prints, 
and it was asserted that any number of men from Germany could be 
persuaded to emigrate from their native land under engagement to 
refund all the expenses of their passage out. Many, in fact, were so 
imported, under two years’ indentures, at £20 per year, binding them- 
selves to refund £18, the cost of the passage, out of their total earnings. 
However, systematic emigration to New South Wales from a European 
country other than the United Kingdom was never carried into effect 
on any comprehensive scale. It is interesting to note that, in order to 
facilitate the censtruction of a railway, the Government consented, in 
the year 1852, to allow 500 railroad labourers to be brought out at the 
expense of the immigration fund. 

The rates of remuneration for ordinary labour were on the increase in 
each of the colonies, and many branches of industry were coming to 
a standstill for lack of men to carry them on. In Adelaide, for 
instance, wages were not only daily advancing, but settlers were glad to 
hire the aborigines of the colony to gather in their crops. In the 
sister colony of V ictoria, carpenters, wheelwrights, and_bricklayers 
received, in 1853, 15s. per day, with board and lodging ; carpenters, in 
town, without board and lodging, 28s. per day, and in the country 22s. 6d.; 
masons, in town, without board and lodging, 26s. 9d. per day, and in the 
country 25s. ; bricklayers, i in town and in country, w ithout board and 
lodging, 25s. per day ; and smiths and wheelwrights, in town and in 
country, without board and lodging, 22s. 6d. per day. In 1854 the rates 
of wages ruling were quoted as follow :—Smiths in country, 20s. per day ; 
masons, in country, 22s. 6d.; wheelwrights in country, 24s., and in town, 
30s. ; carpenters in country, 23s., and in town, 25s; and bricklayers in 
country, 25s., and in town 30s., without board and lodging in each case. 
But in Victoria wages were much higher than in the parent colony, in 
consequence of the continuance of the mining*boom and the absorp- 
tion of nearly all enterprise and all available labour in the one direction 
of gold-getting. 
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The following table shows the ruling rates of wages in New South 
Wales during the period, taking only the most prominent trades. To 
ulustrate the vast change which a few years made, the rates for 1851 
are also given :— 


Trade or Calling. 1851. 1852. | 1853. 1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. | 1858. 





Males, per day, without board and lodging. 




















































So ea het: Oe doe hal Pe: or Ga eee ay ier Mae Boe al fo s. 
Brioklayers. .....6..5..000005 6 0 9 0 | 15 6 /25 to 30/18 to 25/16 to 18/12 to 16)10/6to 11/6 
Blacksmiths 6 8 9 0 12 9 |20 to 2514 to 16) 8 to 13/110 to 14) 10/6 
Carpenter 6 5 9 0 12 6 {15 to 20/12 to 15/12 to 15/10 to 12) 10 to 11 
Coopers . : 15 to 20/10 to 12/12 to 14/12 to 14) 
Cabinetmakers | |15 to 2 to 15/12 to 15/12 to 14 
Farriers .... {12 to to 12) 9 to |10 12/ 
Plumbers and | glazier | |16 to 20/12 to 1512 to 15/12 to 15 
Joiners ....... | 117 to 2 to 15)12 to 14/12 to 15) ...... 
Tronfounders .. re Pact 21/16) 00 to 16/12 to 14,11 to 13) ...... 
Locksmiths .... 3.8 .... {18 to 22/16 to 1812 to 15/10 to 13 
Quarrymen aA 5 18 to 21/16 to 18/12/6to015/14 to 16 
Shoema ae eater eiaiets .... [14 to 22/12 to 14:10 to 12 
Wheelwrights 6 4 | 9 0 |15 © {18 to 20/14 to 16/12 to 14/12 to 14 
Plasterers ... HAG Osos e\|) os 16 0 |25 to 30/14 to 16\18 to 17/18 to 15) ...... 
Painters... sieved! ese sjatn|||  bersies .... |13t016/8/13 to 14/10 to 12) 8 to 12) _ ...... 
Stonemason --!| 7 8 | 9 0 116 O (25 to 30] .... /12/6t015 13 to 15) 106to12 

Females, per annum, with board and lodging. 

£ £)£ 2), & £ | @ £;, &£ 
OOS oc iepaicas cain acne 16 to 25)18 to 25 2a | 28 | 28 26 
Housemaids : ...|14 to 18/14 to 18) 17 2 | 3 7 | 28 
Laundresses 7 to 12/15 to 18} 20 | 2 | her eral 26 
Narsemai ... 9 to 1516 to1s} 17 | 18 | 18 | 1 |, 19 
General servai .... 14 to 18/16 to ig| 18 23 | 8 ; 23 | 25 
Farm-house : 13} 14) 15 | 2% 22 19 «| 25 
Dairy-women 19 «| 25 





13 14) 15 25 22 











The prices of all sorts of provisions and of all articles of clothing were, 
during this golden era, largely increased ; indeed, there was hardly a 
commodity in the market, whether an article of use or of luxury, ‘the 
price of which might not be described as “ fancy.” In 1853 bread 
sold at 3}d. to 4d. per lb., but certain lines of provisions were fairly 
reasonable ; for instance, tea was quoted at Is. 4d. per lb., sugar at 34d., 
fresh meat at 3d., butter at ls. 3d., potatoes at 6s. per cwt., brandy at 

23s. per gallon, and imported beer at 5s. per gallon ; flour, however, was 
quoted at 3d. per Ib., the price per ton ranging between £20 and £27. 

House-rent rose, of course, with the influx of population, the number 
of persons requiring residential accommodation being so much in excess 
of habitable dwellings that the Census of 1856 enumerates no fewer 
than 709 houses as being i in occupation although still in the hands of 
the builder. As illustrative of the exigencies of the time in this par- 
ticular, it is interesting to note that of 39,807 dwellings, 1,709 were 
tents, 31 were drays, and 64 were ships used as residences. Of the 
total number of habitatiens in the colony, 23,790 were built of wood, 
and of such inferior m4terials as bark, slabs, wattle and dab, and the 
like, and 225 of iron; while more than 32 per cent. of the dwellings 
were roofed with bark or thatch. 
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The eight or nine years characterised by the rage of the gold 
fever.exercised a very great economic effect on the condition of the 
working classes, for had there been no discovery of gold it is not 
improbable that, with respect to both the standard of living and the 
remuneration of labour, the conditions existing prior to 1850 would 
have long remained without any great change for the better. In those 
days the standard of labour in England was the practical test of the 
condition of the working classes in Australia, who were thought well 
off simply because their earnings enabled them to enjoy comforts 
beyond the reach of their fellows in the Old World. Since the gold 
era this has been changed, and the standard now made for themselves by 
Australian workers has no reference to that of any other country. The 
attractions of the gold-fields had also a marked subsequent effect upon 
industries of an absolutely different character. Many men, of all 
sorts of trades and professions, who were drawn to these shores by the 
prospect of acquiring enough of the precious metal to ensure their inde- 
pendence, remained in the country, and pursued less exciting and less 
precarious callings, while gold-miners themselves in many cases ceased 
the exploitation of the mineral which was to have made them rich, and 
turned their attention to the winning of silver, copper, tin, coal, and 
other minerals. 

Another effect of the gold rush must not be lost sight of. Although 
New South Wales had ceased to be a place open to the reception of 
British convicts, yet the colony was permeated with social and economic 
ideas begotten of the transportation era. The men who had been 
convicts, or who were born of convict parents, were a considerable 
element in the population, while the employers had, for the most part, 
at one period or other of their career, been masters of bond labour. A 
few years changed all this. It was as if Australia had been newly 
discovered ; certainly the country was recclonised, and the bond 
population and their descendants became a small minority of the popu- 
lation which every year made more insignificant, until at the present 
day it is only in out of the way corners that there is anything to 
remind the observer that New South Wales was at one time a penal 
settlement. 

During the whole of this period considerable activity was shown in 
testing the navigable waters of the colony, and repeated efforts were 
made to open up communication by way of the rivers Murray and 
Darling, which, of course, had a corresponding influence on the great 
pastoral industry of the colony by affording means of cheap transit for 
the leading staple of the interior. In 1853, W. R. Randall, in his small 
steamer, the Mary Anne, was the first to proceed up the Murray, and 
eventually he reached Maiden’s Punt, as the crossing from Echuca to 
Moama was then named. In the same year Captain Cadell proceeded 
in a steamer up the Murray to near Albury “with the greatest ease 
and success.” This voyage attracted marked attention, and was the 
cause of the inauguration of regular steam-service on the river. 
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Captains Cadell, Johnson, and Robertson, and Mr. Randall, subse- 
quently followed up the original essays in the direction of inland.river 
navigation by steaming up the courses of the Murrumbidgee, the 
Darling, the Barwon, and the Edw ards, thus making accessible to popu- 
lation, "and opening up to the wool-growing industry , an enormous 
expanse of territory. In the north, A. C. Gregory (in search of Leich- 
hardt), Dalrymple, and other explor ers, were successively unlocking 
to the squatters, who followed closely in their wake, the broad areas 
of pasturage, W rhose almost immediate occupation advanced the northern 
congeries of squatting localities, known as the Moreton Bay District, in 
rapid strides to the dignity of the colony of Queensland. It is note: 
worthy, and distinctly characteristic of the period, that by the year 1854 
the purchase of land ‘for agricultural purposes had almost ceased, terri- 
tory being taken up instead in large tracts by pastoral lessees for grazing 
purposes. 

The development of the pastoral industry made further and further 
migrations inland a matter of necessity. In the first years of Australian 
history the coastal belt only was av ailable, but with the crossing of the 
Blue Mountains, in 1813, a new horizon stretched before the ‘pastoral 
imagination, and with each successive discovery by Oxley or Cunningham 
or Mitchell or Hume plain was added to plain of pasture, and the paths 
of the explorers were dotted with chains of squattages. In the earliest 
years of pastoral settlement it was customary for stock-breeders to drive 
their herds to the nearest unoccupied good country when they increased 
beyond the grazing capabilities of their pasturages. In this manner the 
river-courses in the western distr icts became stocked, and the country 
bordering them occupied. The practice came into vogue when cattle 
were decreasing i in value, and when, therefore, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to breed them at the least expense. These herds were, however, 
inferior in strain ; they frequently became wild and unmanageable, and 
it was only with the influx of population during the gold fever days, 
when high prices were paid for meat, that they acquired any value. 
The cattle, 1 nevertheless, showed that the interior country was good for 
stock-grazing, and prov ad that land which had hitherto been regarded as 
a desert was very fattening pasture—for they had discovered “ salt- bush,” 
a fodder plant which retains its v itality when other kinds of herbage have 
jong withered away. The grazing value of the river country, or 
Riverina, has never since been challenged. 

There were three great waves of settlement which swept over 
Australia. The first, to which allusion has oe been made, flowed 
over the inland plains between the colonies of New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia. The second rolled farther north, and 
beyond the occupied country, as far as the central basin of the conti- 
nent. The third went still northward to the downs of Queensland. The 
first migration of stock arose from the demands for meat made by the 
gold-diggers. The success of this pioneer movement inspired the second 
experiment, which was prompted by the demand for wool. The third 
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essay in pastoral settlement was occasioned by the maintained and in- 
creasing value of all squatting property. The growth of the pastoral 
industry has already been adverted to, and also the influence that the 
gold discoveries had upon it—on the one hand retarding its develop- 
ment by depriving it of labour, and on the other hand, encouraging it 
by the creation of a demand for carcase meat. In 1851 the number of 
sheep in the colony was estimated at about 7,000,000, and in 1861, 
just after the subsidence of the wild days of speculative excitement, 
6,000,000 ; hence the dearth and costliness of labour, together with the 
demand for meat, appear to have been responsible for the decrease of 
the flocks to the extent of 1,000,000 head during the decade. The 
subjoined statement shows the number of sheep in the colony at each 
year of the period, together with the value of the exports of wool and 
of tallow and lard :-— 





Exports of— 


Sheep. == 


Wool. | Tallow and Lard. 





£ | £ 
676,815 146,811 
999,896 

1,181,956 

1,078,017 

1,303,070 

1,275,067 

1,126,486 53,186 





Horses and horned cattle, on the contrary, increased, although there 
was a falling off in the latter in 1858. The number of pigs in the 
colony gradually decreased to the year 1854; in 1855 they added 
nearly 5,000 to their number ; in 1856, nearly 38,000 ; and in 1857, 
over 3,000 ; but they declined in 1858 by over 16,000. The following 
are the stock returns for the period :—- 





Horned Cattle. Pigs. 





No. No. No. 

123,404 5, 78,559 
139,765 552,285 71,395 
148,851 576,75 63,255 
158,159 5 7 68,091 
168,929 02% 105,998 
180,053 2,148,664 109,166 

] 


200,713 92,843 
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Agriculture was greatly neglected during the days of the gold 
fever, and the sales ‘of land realised far from what might have been 
expected from the increasing influx of population. In 1840 there were 
126,116 acres under cultivation, and the land revenue for the year was 
£316,626. In 1854, fourteen years afterwards, the number of acres 
under crop was 131,857, and the revenue from land sales, £319,533. 
The following statement shows the area under cultivation for each year 
of the period, together with the revenue derived from the sale of the 
colony’s Crown lands :— 





Revenue from land 


Area under cultivation. z 2 
sales. 


acres. £ 
131,730 55,808 
139,014 211,035 
8 131,857 319.533 3 
1855 171,100 270,636 
1856 186,034 245,555 
1857 184,514 210,333 
1858 223,296 | 240,633 


In 1846 there were 183,360 acres under cultivation ; in 1845 there 
had been 146,165 acres. A comparison between these years and the 
years quoted in the foregoing table will show how the agricultural 
interest had been brought “almost to a standstill during the period of 
the exploitation of the gold-fields. But the excitement caused by the 
pursuit of the precious metal not only had its temporary effect upon 
the pastoral and agricultural deve lopment of the colony ; it retarded 
also the growth of its manufacturing industries, though it doubtless 
attracted hither the population to whom these industries owed their 
subsequent revival, and who supplied labour to operate them. In the 
following table the mills and factories, together with the population of 
the colony, are given for each year of the period, with a similar series 
of facts for the preceding seven years :-- 


Mills and Mills and 
Population. manufacturing Tear. Population. manufacturing 
establishments. establishments. 





1845 181,556 | 266 1852 208,25 286 
1846 196,704 | 262 1853 231,088 284 
1847 205,009 266 1854 251,315 286 
1848 220,474 305 1855 277,579 371 
1849 246,299 354 1856 873 432 
1850 265,503 338 1857 305,487 418 
1851 *197,168 291 1858 342,062 464 


* Dec rease owing to severance -e of Port Phillip District. 
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With steam communication with other parts of the world, and the 
introduction into Australia of the railway system, new markets were 
being created for the trade in eoal, although it was not before the 
subsidence of the gold fever that they began to be availed of. The 
quantity of coal raised in 1852 was 67,404 tons, and in 1858 over three 
times as much, viz., 216,397 tons. In 1850 and 1851 the price of coal 
ranged from 9s. to 10s. per ton ; in 1852 it had risen to over 80s. per ton, 
although it did not remain for an extended period at this high figure. 
The quantity and value of the production of this mineral during the 
period under review were as follow :— 








Year. Quantity raised. Av ne ioe Appremmnale total 
tons. s. d. £ 
1852 7,404 10 11 | 36,885 
1853 96,809 16 2 78,059 
1854 116,642 20 6 119,380 
1855 137,076 13.0 89,082 
1856 189,960 12 5 117,906 
1857 210,434 144 1 | 148,158 
1858 216,397 15 0 162,162 


Up to the year 1852 the commerce of New South Wales, as shown 
in the figures representing the imports, was erratic in an especial 
degree, but with the year in question came a marked expansion in the 
colony’s trade, and the volume of imports increased in a single year 
from about two to more than six and a quarter millions, although the 
returns for the next three years would appear to indicate that the 
imports of 1853 were due rather to eechaante enterprise than to the 
necessities of commerce. In the following table are given the imports 
and exports of New South Wales from 1851 to 1858, the former year 
being included for purpose of comparison :— 


Year. Imperts. Exports. 
£ £ 

a. eSB nes CHADS Senn Cee ancARdnOSnED .» 1,563,931 1,796,912 
BOE caves ssncsmese-cacsesceeeess caress 1,900,436 4,604,034 
ASSS: Gees esseccnecesesteseresscneceee 6,342,397 4,523,346 
Ie a Oe OR Dey SEA CHOC CPS BEDOACECABAO 5,981,063 4,050,126 
USSD Geescesaseszaesseseacneacerastare 4,668,519 2,884,130 
V SSG ee raceescecspesers ss eee seadawete 5,460,971 3,430,880 
LY fe SOARES EA BOR CDOS Oa CrIaa ect 6,729,408 4,011,952 
TASS Si cccccsseesekedereteetsre SSOHELD 6,059,366 4,186,277 


The imports comprised mainly manufactured goods and articles of 
luxury, while the exports consisted almost exclusively of raw material 
y> I 9 
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and gold. The product of the southern fisheries had greatly fallen off 
by the beginning of the period, and the export of oil, etc., averaged 
for five years between £25,000 and £30,000 per annum. In 1858 the 
exports of the fisheries had fallen to £1,450 ; in 1859 to £532; and in 
1860 to £136. With the last-named year, the industry, around which 
cluster so many historical associations, and which is so peculiarly 
reminiscent of the early days of Australian settlement, practically 
disappears, although a few trifling essays have, from time to time, been 
made to revive it in southern waters, and small quantities of oil have 
been exported from Sydney. 

The table last given demonstrates that from the year 1852 to 1858 
the excess of imports over exports was no less than £9,451,415, which 
shows that British capital was being attracted to the colony, though 
to nothing like the extent to which it was being showered upon the sister- 
colony of Victoria. The growth of the exports after 1851 was due, of 
course, to the quantity of gold sent away during the first years of the 
diggings, though the industry rapidly declined, not, however, from the 
exhaustion of the fields, but from the fact that the rapid discoveries of 
the precious metal made in Victoria afforded a more immediate induce- 
ment to exploitation. The subjoined table shows the value of the gold 
exported from the two colonies up to 1858 :— 


Year. New South Wales. Victoria. 
£ £ 
NSO UGE ae ncarerscsstcc sees seece te Nees 468,336 438,777 
MOD Zi ceccscus ccscesvescuaves tases . 2,660,946 8,760,579 
1,781,172 11,090,643 
773,209 9,214,098 
654,594 11,070,270 
689,174 11,943,458 
674,477 10,987,591 
1,104,175 10,107,836 





The foregoing table explains the tremendous attraction which the 
southern colony possessed for the population of the Australasian group. 
Considering also that the imports into Victoria during 1854 were 
no less than £17,659,051, it is apparent that for a period the parent 
colony was quite eclipsed by the growth of its own off-shoot, and that 
the commerce of the South Pacific gravitated to Melbourne. During a 
single month as many as 152 ships arrived in Port Phillip, conveying 
thither 12,000 immigrants. The parent colony experienced a diminu- 
tion of population owing to the attractions of Victoria, but the drain 
was only temporary, as the population of New South Wales increased 
from 208,254 in 1852 to 342,062 in 1858, showing, for the entire epoch, 
a gain of 133,808, or a rate of increase of upwards of 64 per cent. for a 
space of six years. 
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Tt was not until 1846 that the people of Sydney began to awaken to 
the advantages of railroad communication, and moot the desirability of 
connecting the metropolis with the inland city of Goulburn ; and not 
until two years afterwards that a company was forme sd for the purpose 
of constructing a line to Parramatta and Liverpool, with subsequent 
possible extensions. In 1850 the first sod of the first railway con- 
structed in Australia was turned. In 1853 a second company was 
formed, with the object of constructing a railway from Newcastle to 
Maitland ; but both companies came to grief, and the Government was 
obliged to take the projects over. On the 26th September, 1855, the 
line from Sydney to Parram: sts was declared open to public traffic, 
and thus was inaugurated the railway system, which has had in more 
recent times so great an influence upon the poniercinl development of 
the colony. For many years, however, railway construction languished, 
a enthusiasm of its advocates being doubtless considerably damped 

by the reflection that the short line from Sydney to Par ramatta, only 
14 miles in length, cost about £700,000—or £50, ‘000 a mile—six times 
as much as the original promoters estimated would be required to 
build the line all the way from Sydney to Goulburn, a distance of 
134 miles. 

Reference has already been made to the opening up of steam com- 
munication with England in 1852, during which year the Chusan, the 
Australia, and the Great Britain—the last-named the largest ship 
afioat at that time—visited Port Jackson. In 1856 a steam service, 
of anything but a satisfactory character, was carried on by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company and the Royal Mail Company ; but the 
days of efficient ocean communication were still to come. These 
early essays, however, had no small effect in stimulating the colonists 
to agitate for something better, and proposals were made for the estab- 
lishment of a line of mail-packets via Panama, but they did not bear 
fruit until the year 1866. 





Sixt InpusrriaAL Preriop, 1859-1862. 


The years extending from 1859 to 1862 may be regarded as forming 
the sixth period in the colony’s industrial history. During the whole 
of this time the country was undergoing the process of recovery from 
days of excitement and dreams of chance, when the wealthy speculator 
of one moment became the beggared adventurer of the next, and the 
outcast of many years the millionaire of as many months. The com- 
munity appeared to be vaguely restless, as though beginning to realise 
that the golden era of their experience was rapidly drifting into a pro- 
saic period of sterner conditions, and slower and more arduous growth. 

Wages, as recorded for the period, may be regarded as merely 
nominal, as employment was difficult to obtain, and speculation was 
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quiescent. The following are givenas the rates in the prominent trades 
and callings :— 





Trade or Calling. 1859. 1860. | 1861. 1862. 











ry | a. a. s. d. s. d. 
Carpenters ...... 9 6 10 6 10 0 10 0 
Blacksmiths ... 9 6 10 6 10 0 10 0 
Wheelwrights.. as = 9 6 10 0 10 6 10 6 
Bricklayers ......... daneeuncostaatees 10 6 10 6 ll 0 13 0 
Wiasona cr eee cee eee 9 9 ll 6 ll 9 10 0 
Males, per annum, with board and lodging. 
| £ | £ £ £ 
Farm Labourers............... ...| 30to40 | 30to 40 30 to 40 30 to 40 
Phephewes oe... os ec aces cosct sess 30 to 35 «| 30 t0 35 30 to 35 35 
Females, per annum, with hoard and lodging. 
£ £ | £ £ 
Cooks yiroscs.so.keseanessienncoseeese | 25 to 30 25 to 30 | 25 to 30 26 to 40 
BROGKOUIAIO) oes ecco sisvcasaceeie: 16 to 18 16 to 25 20 to25 | 20 to 26 
EADNOVESIG:. ...cncsccscs. conevcesess | 20to25 | 25to30 | 25 t030 | 30+t040 
NUP SO WINTERS «nos. cose scones nce one 15 to 18 15 to20 | 15 to20 15 to 25 
General House Servants ......... 20 to 25 18 to 25 | 20 to 25 25 
F arm Servants and Dairy- } | 15 to 20 18 t025 | 20 to25 92 
WOMCIE..vccrcce erecaccesvarcocore \ | 
| 








The average prices of some of the principal articles of consumption 
for the years 1860, 1861, and 1862, are quoted as follow :— 











Article of Consumption. - | 1860. 1861. 1862, 
ape { 
a. d. 8. d. s. d. 
Wheat, per bushel ................. 8 0 6 6 7 0 
Bread, Ist quality, per Ib. .. 0 3} O04 0 24 
Flour, ae per Ib. .. 0 34 O 3 0 3 
Rice, per Ib. -..::.0s.sceeae 0 5 0 4 |2d.to4d. 
Outmeal, per TWh...:...:......2200.00+ 0 6 06); 0 5 
Tea, per lb. ........ emercere | mee: 2 4 | 1/6 to 2/6 
Coffee, per lb. ........ a 1’ 6 | 1/4 to1/6 
Meat, fresh, per Ib. ................... 0 4 0 3 0 4 
Butter, fresh, per tb. ............... 1 6 1 8 2383 
Cheese, English, per Ib. . 1 6 t 7 1 6 
Potatoes, per'cws...-.........::..5 «| 3% 6 7 3 8 0 








At the close of the preceding industrial period there were in the 
colony 7,581,762 sheep; but in 1859 the number had declined to 
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5,162,671, a decrease due mainly to the severance of Queensland from 
the mother colony. In the following statement are given the numbers 
of sheep and other stock in New South Wales during each year of the 
period, together with the value of wool and of tallow and lard exported 
at the time :-— : 





Hee | = | Export of 
See Horned ae = Export of Thue 
Horses. Cattle. Pigs. | Sheep. Wool | Tallow and 


Lard. 





No. No. No. No. | = £, 


1859 214,684 | 2,190,976 119,701 | 5,162,671 | 1,458,005 37,275 
1860 | 251,4¢ 2,408,586 180,662 | 6,119,163 |1°768/978 28,794 


1861 2,271,923 146,091 | 5,615,054 


| 1,768,978 , _ 60,816 
1362 | 389 | 2,620,383 125,541 | 6,145,651 


1,801, 186 104,030 





Renewed attention was bestowed upon agriculture, which had long 
remained neglected. The area of land devoted to crops, which was 
947,542 acres in 1859, had in 1862 increased to 302,138 acres. 

The manufacturing industry also made progress, and while in 1860 
the factories and works in the colony numbered 567, in 1861 the 


for the year 1862 was better than that of any year since | 

was gradually growing into a staple commodity, and in 1862 the value 
of the export reached nearly 2 quarter of a million of money. The 
following statement shows the value of gold and of coal produced 
during each year of the period :— 





Year. Production of Gold. Production of Coal. 


| 
£ | £ 
1859 1,259,127 204, 371 
1860 1,465,373 226,493 
1861 1,806,171 | 218,820 
1862 2,467,780 305,234 








The epoch closed, for the majority of the community, with a certain 
measure of hopefulness, induced by the introduction of a Parliamentary 
enactment under the provisions of which land was obtainable by free 
selection before survey. Sir John Robertson’s Land Act—the measure 
referred to—came into operation in 1861, and the new principle it 
initiated had lasting, if not immediately apparent, effect on the con- 
dition of the working classes, giving them opportunities for employment 
not previously open to them. The main principle of the measure, 
which did so much to assist recovery from the dead level of conditions 
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that prevailed at the time, is embodied in the following clause :—< Any 
person may, upon any Land Office day, tender to the Land Agent for 
the district a written application for the conditional purchase of any 
such lands, not less than 40 acres nor more than 320 acres, at the price 
of 20s. per acre, and may pay to such Land Agent a deposit of 25 per 
centum of the purchase-money thereof. And, if no other application 
and deposit for the same land be tendered at the same time, such 
person shall be declared the conditional purchaser thereof at the price 
aforesaid.” 

The free selector of any portion of Crown lands had three years’ 
credit for the payment of the remainder of his purchase-money. Should 
he, after that time, be unable or disinclined to make payment, liberty 
was granted him to defer instalments for an indefinite period on paying 
5 per cent. interest per annum on the principal amount remaining 
unpaid. It was also provided that the purchaser of any area of land 
from 40 to 320 acres should be entitled to three times the extent of 
his purchase for grazing ground, so long as it should not be claimed by 
any other free selector. Certain conditions were imposed regarding 
residence, which came to be more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 


Seventa InpusrriaL Periop, 1863-1872. 


The seventh period in the industrial history of the colony, extending 
from the year 1863 to that of 1872, was one when the El Dorado 
dreams of the fifties had faded from men’s minds, and when the social 
and industrial system now existing was evolved. Few incidents calling 
for special comment marked the history of this epoch, during which 
the most important variations in the conditions of labour arose from 
adverse seasons, vast areas of the colony having been visited by 
alternate droughts and floods. The distress and acute suffering which 
resulted from these truly remarkable vicissitudes of climate were very 
great, and the destruction of property was in many instances accompanied 
by loss of life. The colony was not inexperienced either in the matter 
of floods or of droughts, but the record of such disasters during this 
period was exceptional. 

The year 1862 had been ushered in with a drought, but in February 
and March heavy rains fell in the west, the south, and the south-west. 
Floods ensued in those districts, but a long period of dry weather 
immediately followed. In the month of September the drought was so 
severe that the crops began to perish, and the farmers were compelled 
to cut young green yields in order to supply fodder to the cattle. Bush 
fires raged in many districts. In February, 1863, the drought broke 
up, and in consequence of heavy rains the Hawkesbury rose 27 feet 
above its average height, and floods everywhere prevailed from Rock- 
hampton in the north to Gippsland in the south. To the floods again 
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succeeded dry weather, which marked the closing months of the year 

The year 1864 opened no more auspiciously. The summer proved par- 
ticularly dry ; farmers petitioned Government to be released front 

claims for seed-wheat advanced during the previous year ; crops in 

many parts of the interior were totally destroyed by rust and drought, 

and in the north by continued rain—for floods were again submerging 
many districts of the colony—and efforts were being made in the 
metropolis to provide accommodation for the houseless poor. The- 
floods, which covered a period of six months, extending from February- 
to July, caused rivers to overflow their banks, swept bridges away, and 
destroyed a vast amount of property. The year 1865 was normal as 
regards the seasons, but unsettled conditions again prevailed in 1867. 

In this year the floods were attended by loss of life as well as by 

destruction of property ; lines of railway were closed in consequence: 
of the heavy rains, and public works in some districts were greatly 
damaged. The distress of the settlers who had been “washed out” 
called so loudly for relief that public meetings were held for the purpose~ 
of raising subscriptions ; the Colonial Secretary and others hastened to 
the inundated districts with succour, and the butchers and bakers 
of Sydney sent meat and bread to those who had been rendered. 
destitute. Dry weather supervened from October, 1867, to January, 

1868, followed by heavy rains which inundated the valleys of the 
Hawkesbury and the Hunter. The year 1869 began with a severe 

drought, and the 13th February was proclaimed by the Government a- 
day of humiliation and prayer for rain. The pastoral industry was 

severely affected, and the whole country suffered. In 1870 floods- 
prevailed throughout the colony ; traffic was stopped, and much 

property destroyed. A flood relief committee was formed, and, not- 

withstanding the presence of many unemployed in Sydney, great 

efforts were made to send succour to the “washed out” settlers. The 

month of November in this year was specially fraught with disaster from 

floods. The calendar was simply a record of inundations which were 

general throughout the colony. About the beginning of the second 

quarter of the following year, damaging rains again visited the coast, 

Floods were reported from Penrith and Windsor, and in April and May 

the Hunter and most of the other coastal rivers overflowed their banks. 

The year 1872 was one of less tense physical conditions. 

The alternations of inundation and drought, which marked this period 
perhaps more than any other in the history of the colony, had a most 
baneful effect upon industry. Money was very dear; the finances of 
the colony were in anything but a satisfactory condition, and Treasurer 
after Treasurer made ineffectual attempts to make both ends meet. The 
bad seasons, also, had their effect in aggravating the general feeling of 
depression by discouraging the flow of capital to the soil. During the 
keen distress in 1866 the unemployed in Sydney were sorely pressed, and 
to afford relief a number were sent to Haslem’s Creek to clear an area of 
land for the purposes of a cemetery. At the close of the year, just after 
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the report of a Select Committee on the condition of the unemployed 
had been published, a rush broke out in the Weddin Mountains, and 
temporarily drew a great number of the workless away from the city. 
Towards the end of the period great depression was experienced in 
eommereial circles; little enterprise was manifested in the building 
trades, and property changed hands at a depreciation in value of about 
50 per cent. on the original cost. 

_ The early years of this period were characterised by a large influx of 
Chinese, to sucha great extent that at one time they formed nearly 
4 per cent. of the total population, and their presence in New South 
Wales was for long an important factor in deniocratic and industrial 
legislation. With the development of the colony, and the increasing 
richness of the finds of the precious metal, these aliens poured into the 
country in ever-increasing volume. In 1856 they numbered only 1,806 ; 
five years thereafter they had risen in number to 12,988, or 3-7 per 
cent. of the population. In 1861 matters with regard to Chinese 
immigration reached a crisis. The gold-field opened up at Burrangong 
proved extraordinarily rich; a great rush set in to that place, and large 
crowds of Chinese flocked to the diggings there. The miners received 
this influx of Asiatic fossickers with very bad grace, and convened a 
public meeting for the purpose of deciding whether “ Burrangong was 
a European or a Chinese territory.” They likewise addressed a petition 
to the Assembly complaining of the swamping of the field by thousands 
.of Chinese. Thisagitation against the alien miners resulted in continuous 
riotings; the unfortunate foreigners were ejected from their claims, 
their tents were burned, and they were generally ill-used. The Govern- 
ment, determined to uphold order at any cost, despatched to the scene 
of the riots, a place called Lambing Flat, a mixed force of artillerymen, 
with two 12-lb. field-pieces, some men of the 12th Regiment, and some 
members of the mounted police force. The Premier, Mr. Charles 
Cowper, also visited the field and addressed a monster meeting of the 
miners, sympathising with their grievances, but informing them that no 
redress could be obtained until riot and confusion had entirely ceased 
When the Premier had returned to Sydney the excitement rapidly 
ceased ; a new rush to a locality named Tipperary Gully lured away 
6,000 miners from the scene of their former disputes, and the Chinese 
departed to other fields. Thus ended the first labour conflict between 
the Europeans and the Chinese, who from that date onward to the 
Prohibition Act of 1888 became a growing menace to the character of 
the settlement of the Australian colonies. 

There was a marked decline in the rates of wages during the period, 
particularly so with regard to those paid to mechanics. In 1864 
the average daily wages of carpenters ranged from 8s. to 9s. in 
town, without hoard and lodging; of smiths, wheelwrights, and 
bricklayers, from 9s. to 10s. ; and of masons, 10s. In the country, 
and inclusive of board and lodging, the wages of carpenters, smiths, 
and wheelwrights were quoted at £50 to £80 per annum, and of 
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bricklayers and masons from £80 to £100 ; farm labourers, from £28 
to £30 ; shepherds, from £30 to £35; female cooks and laundresses, 
from £26 to £30; housemaids, from £20 to £26; nursemaids, from 
£15 to £26; general house servants, from £20 to £30; and farm- 
house servants and dairy-women from £18 to £26. In 1865 female 
cooks received up to £36 per annum, with board and lodging; and 
general house servants, from £20 to £26. This showed a decline on the 
rates of wages ruling in 1863, when mechanics received from 9s. to 10s. 
per day, and from £65 to £100 per annum; and farm labourers and 
shepherds from £30 to £35. The wages of female servants were not, 
however, very considerably affected. In 1871, workmen in the metro- 
polis convened meetings to protest against the reduction of wages ; 
nevertheless, there were numbers who could not obtain employment. 
The wages of carpenters, smiths, and wheelwrights were then: quoted 
as ranging from 8s. to 9s. per day, and from £50 to £70 per annum ; of 
bricklayers, from 8s. to 10s. per day, and from £60 to £80 per annum ; 
and of masons, from 8s. to 9s. per day, and from £60 to £80 per annum. 
The wages of farm-labourers were quoted as ranging from £26 to £30 ; 
shepherds, from £26 to £35 ; female cooks, at £30 ; housemaids, from 
£20 to £26; laundresses, from £26 to £30; nursemaids. from £13 to 
£25; and general house servants and dairy-women from £20 to £26. 
The average wages per day or per week, for each year during the 
period, were as follow :— 





Trade or Calling. 1863. 1864. | 1865. 1866. 1867. 1868, 1869, 





Males, per day, without board and lodging. 


Ss. s. de s. d. s. d. 8. ds) |! +a:.cd: 
Carpenters ¢ | 6 | 8 6 8 6 8 6 3 6 
Blacksmiths 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 
Wheelwrights . . 9 6 96/;]9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 
Bricklaye | 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 
Masons 0 10 0 |10 0 |10 0 |10 0 





Males, per week, with board and lodging. 


16) [6 


¥arm labourers ....{13 0 |11 6 | 11 6 |} 1 
113 0 |13 0 


Shepherds | le 118 0 | 13 


Females, per week, with board and lodging. 


| 11 
Housemaids .. f 9 


0 | 12 
0 
Laundresses_ .. 11 0 
| 0 
0 


0 !10 0 11 ) 11 
9 0 | 0 9 10 
9 0 | 0 | 10 12 
Nursemaid: 8 8 0 | 
General servants. ...| 10 0 
Barm-house _ ser- ) } 
vants.and dairy- - 8 6 8 6 | 0 9 10 
women ) 


7 8 
9 


0 § 
0 9 11 





In considering the table just given regard must be paid to the fact 
that although there was a considerable decline in the daily wage received 
by skilled mechanics, the prices of commoditiesin general use also steadily 
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fell. The following table gives quotations for some of the principal 
articles of consumption for a portion of the period :— 





] n 


Article of consumption. | 1863. 1864. 1865. 





wm 


ORK OrFNOCOCOCON? 


Wheat, per bushel 

Bread, 1st quality, per Ib. ... 
Flour, - per lb.... 
Rice; ‘per MW.ves.esastscreesacy ates 
Oatmeal, per Ib. 

Tea, per lb. 

Coffee, per Ib. .. 

Meat, ‘fresh, per Ib. ... 
Butter, fresh, per lb. 
Cheese, English, per Ib. 
Potatoes, per cwt. 


—) 








NH HOP NCCOORL 
One OeFNoocoO 
COOWRORWWROE 
OH HOrNwoooo 





The stoppage of immigration reduced the demand for residential 
accommodation, and rents came down to about half the rates ruling ten 
years before. Capitalists preferred to place their money on deposit in 
the banks, where they obtained high rates of interest, to investing it in 
building properties. 

In March, 1863, an Intercolonial Conference was held in Melbourne, 
at which the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania were represented. The questions discussed related to the 
tariff and kindred matters ; intercolonial customs duties, and their dis- 
tribution ; transportation from the United Kingdom to the Australian 
possessions ; a permanent immigration fund, to be provided under Act of 
Parliament by each colony, upon an equitable basis ; improvement of 
internal rivers in Australia for purposes of navigation and irrigation ; 
coast lighthouses, and other maritime questions affecting the shipping 
interest ; fortnightly ocean postal communication ; Anglo- Australian and 
China telegraph ; legal questions, including the law ‘of bankruptcy, of 
patents, of joint stock companies, of probates and letters of administra- 
tion, and a court of appeal for the Australian colonies ; and a uniform 
system of weightsand measures. These questions subsequently engaged 
the attention of the various Australian Parliaments, and resulted in 
the carrying into effect of much useful and needed legislation. 

At the beginning of the period a Select Committee was appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the state of the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural industries. On the 12th December, 1862, this Committee 
brought up a report which stated that from the evidence taken it was 
shown that manufactures had not increased during twenty years ; that 
many which had flourished in the past were not in existence ; and that 
in consequence thousands of youths were wandering about the streets 
in a state of vagrancy, instead of learning some useful trade. This 
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statement is, however, too sweeping to be accepted literally, and is not 
supported by any evidence of value. 

In the early part of the period the banks required as much money 
as they could obtain, and were competing for it in the local market 
giving for twelve months’ deposits 6 and 6} per cent. interest. Besides 
the banks, private companies were asking for money, for which they 
offered 7 per cent. ; while there was a large amount of New Zealand 
Government debentures bearing 8 per cent. interest thrown on the 
market. 

Trouble was experienced with the flocks and herds in 1862 and in the 
following year. Sheep were infected with catarrh and scab ; pleuro- 
pneumonia was reported to have attacked the cattle, and pleurisy made 
its appearance among the horses. 

Governor Young’s term of office, which extended from 1861 to 1867, 
was marked by a certain amount of agitation in regard to railway 
matters, but railway construction proceeded slowly, the total mileage 
open for traffic in 1866 being only 143. Several lines were, however, in 
course of construction, and at the end of 1871 the mileage had increased 
to 358. In that year the lines open in Victoria measured 329 miles, 
and in all Australia, 1,082 miles. 

This was the great bushranging epoch in the colony’s history, which 
memorises such unworthy names as those of Frank Gardiner, the 
Clarkes, Dunn, Johnny Gilbert, Ben Hall, Morgan, Power, “ Thunder- 
bolt,” and O’Malley. The existence of this dangerous bushranging pest 
was a source of embarrassment to each successive Government, and a 
standing challenge to every Ministry that accepted office. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the mining, agricultural, pastoral, and 
manufacturing statistics of this period, as they will be found in the 
special chapters treating of the development of these industries. 


Ercutu InpustriAt Pertop, 1872-1893. 


The twenty-two years, 1872-93, forming the eighth industrial period, 
do not call for such lengthened description as former epochs, seeing that 
the statistics to be found in various parts of this volume illustrate the 
details of the progress made. The preceding period closed somewhat 
tamely. Population was not being attracted to the colony in any large 
numbers ; land was not being taken up by selectors, nor was there any 
sustained effort to develop the resources of the colony. Railway 
construction was almost suspended; the expenditure by the Government 
on public works, either from revenue or from the proceeds of loans, was 
small; while little private capital found its way to the country. In 
1870 the production of gold fell to the lowest point since its discovery, 
the total output of the year being valued at £931,016 ; the condition of 
agriculture gave evidence of little progress, and the land taken up for 
settlement showed a total of 423,692 acres, or rather less than the 
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figures for 1862. Under such circumstances the indusirial conditions 
could not be said to be hopeful, but causes were at work which were to 
affect materially the progress of the country. 

The production of gold in 1872 reached the respectable total of 
£1,643,582, due to the development of the Hill End and Tambaroora 
Mines. The copper-mines, which had not been worked before to any 
great extent, were now systematically developed ; and in the same year 
the rich tin deposits of the country received attention. The advantage of 
the colony as a place for settlement was recognised, especially by 
persons in the southern colonies. Purchases of land from the State 
proceeded on an extensive scale, and with increased land sales. came 
greater attention to primary industries. Agriculture expanded ; and 
cattle-breeding, which had been losing importance since the Land. Act 
of 1861 came into force, received renewed attention. Nor was sheep- 
breeding neglected, as might have been expected, in favour of the rival 
industry, for the price of wool was highly satisfactory to the grower, 
especially during the five years ending with 1875. These combined 
causes made the outlook very bright at the beginning of the period. 

About the year 1872 publie attention was awakened to the necessity, 
of pushing on with the construction of railways, roads, and bridges, to 
open up the interior of the country, and an expansive public works 
policy, involving the expenditure of large sums of borrowed money, was 
accordingly initiated. In the year named the expenditure on public 
works was £560,931 ; in 1873, £722,252; and during the next twenty 
years the average yearly expenditure on public works. was— 

£ 
1874-78 1,565,148 
1879-83 nee ... 3,320,986 
1884-88 as an --» 4,114,984 
1889-93 2,489,914 


During 1872 the hands employed on public works were probably not 
more than 3,000; in 1874-78 the yearly average fell little short of 8,000; 
during the next five years (1879-83) the numbers reached 16,600; in 
1884-88, 20,500 ; and. in 1889-93, 12,500: These figures are exclusive 
of persons permanently employed in the public departments and on the 
railways. . 

Coincident with the vigorous construction of public works, and 
chiefly on the part of graziers desirous of protecting themselves from 
the incursions of free selectors, there arose a great demand for land, 
which was readily responded to by the State, and the public lands were 
bought up with such eagerness that in the five years from 1872 to 
1877 the revenue derived from this source increased from £800;000 
to over £3,000,000, and the public exchequer was overflowing. 
Wages were high, employment steady, provisions cheap, and numbers 
of men, for the most part young and energetic, were attracted to 
the colony by the alluring prospects held out to them, the annual 
increment to the population being doubled within a few years. To 
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keep pace with the demand for labour the Government maintained a 
vigorous immigration policy, and in the ten years which closed with 
1885 nearly 49,000 persons were assisted to these shores from the 
United Kingdom, and were readily absorbed in the general population. 
In all likelihood industrial conditions would have improved during this 
period without any lavish expenditure by the Government, but what 
was probable was made‘certain by the favourable combination of circum- 
stances alluded to. 

In the following table of average wages for each year from 1872 to 
1886 the quotations are classified as daily or weekly, according to the 
ordinary modes of payment :— 

Trade or Calling. 1872. 1878. 874. 875. 1876. | 1877. | 1878. -| 


Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
8.) ‘d:|'ss Gulia, <dij-s; a) 

Carpenters .. g 10 0:9 0/9 6/)10 0 10 
Blacksmiths................+. |9 10: O}1L O}10 3/11 O 
Bricklayers ..... |9 6|10 0711 O11 12 0 
MASONS. pcisecsaererass +9 6 )10 O11 OL] ll O 
Plasterersineccuccceste. ceaccsl 10 O11 O/j11 12 
Painters ‘ 19 0)179)0)1 296509) 46 
Boilermakers seailh is 10 0 10 0510 10 0 
Labourers and navvies .. TON On\c7 TO 


99 


Brickmakers (at per 1,000)... — my wee jae. 6 (24 


° 
COM: 


2 


Males, per week, with board and lodging. 
Farm labourers (l4 O13 O {14 0 {15 O|15 O (15 
Shepherdse:.2. secccccsacscace Jl4 0]14 Of14 0 j15 O15 O 515 


Females, per week, with board and lodging. 
Housemaids.. ...............] 9 0110 6 j10 6 j11 O/11 6 (11 
Laundresses..... 10 6/10 613 6 {14 0.14 6 {14 
Nursemaids 5/9 019 0/10 0/10 6 {10 
General servants............ 10 6/10 612 614 0 jl4 
Cooks 13 6 (13 6 (13 6/16 0 Be 





Trade or Calling. gs1. | 1gs2. | 1983. | 1834. | 











Males, per day, without board and lodging. 


g Gs [ae doje, dil, d:|as. d:] 

Carpenters teens LO” OLOR OTL (Od. OLE 0 

Blacksmiths j...sccessvesses vc csencse es 10 0!'!9 611 010 0 

Bricklayers .... pp Le oe te WE 12 6 |12 6 |12 6 

Masons . {10° 610) 6/1 j 6 \11 6 
1] Gill 6:\1% 2 O12 0 

PPAAIUG IR ice oasrece anes cceeactists iscenee 9 69 1 O11 0} 
Boilermakers .... miei lo On ae 1S (BU Or Bir8o 6 
Labourers and navvies 8 8 8 0.8 O18 0 
283 9: 12% 23° 9 |23° 9 


ecooceces] 
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Trade or Calling. 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. 





Males, per week, with board and lodging. 


(ise Osis. dita: wdiiia, “dslis: 
Farm labourers 15 0|15 O}17 6/17 617 
Shepherds 14 6 [14 6/15 0115 0 J15 


Females, per week, with board and lodging. 


Housemaids (ll 6}13 0 
Laundresses . (14 614 6117 6 
Nursemaids ......... as jll 6 11 6 
General servants ... Nes \l4 0|15 0 
6 18 6 








An important factor affecting the industrial conditions during the 
whole period following 1872, which should not be lost sight of, is the 
importation of private capital. The colony, during the greater part of 
its history, has been benefited by the introduction of private capital, 
and in the years prior to 1870 this importation was chiefly in its most 
acceptable form, being accompanied by the owners. The amount of 
private money introduced varied somewhat from year to year, but even 
as late as 1873 it did not exceed half a million sterling. In 1874 money 
commenced to flow to the colony largely for investment purposes, and 
during the fifteen years which closed with 1890 the extraordinary 
amount of forty-four millions sterling was received, £6,228,000 coming 
in 1885, and £5,: 392,000 in the followi ing year. It can well be imagined 
that the influx of so lar ge an amount of private money, joined to the 
large expenditure by the State, was felt in every branch of industry. 
As. already pointed out, wages rose 25 per cent. in skilled trades, and 
from 40 to 50 per cent. in unskilled trades, and in some years there was 
not a man in the colony willing to work who was unemployed. The 
outlay on public works “reached | a maximum in 1885, when the expendi- 
ture was £5,242,807, but in 1888 it fell to £2,106,027. This meant 
the throwing out of employment of 15,000 men, and to mitigate the 
distress consequent on the inability of the community to absorb so 
much labour suddenly thrust upon it, the Government started relief 
works, and an expenditure of £387,000 was incurred upon them before 
they were abandoned. 

It will be observed, from ‘the narrative just given, that the largest ex- 
penditure by the State occurred in 1885, the same year as that in which 
the largest amount of private money was brought to New South Wales. 
From 1885 the import of capital fell off year by year until 1893, 
when it practically ceased, so that the withdrawal of the State from the 
labour market was not mitigated by the support given by private 
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capital. The following is a statement of the average import of private 
capital per annum in five-year periods, commencing with 1874 :— 
£ 
1874-78 . ---s 1,728,600 
1879-83 1,997,200 
1884-88 4,039,400 
1889-93 1,869,000 


The three last years of the fourth period showed— 


1,338,000 
1,667,000 
115,000 


There can be no doubt that during many years the amount of capital, 
both public and private, brought to the colony was much larger than 
could be profitably absorbed, and no small portion of it was necessarily 
devoted to purposes purely speculative, as evidenced in the unreal value 
which some forms of property acquired. There was, however, an evil 
of greater consequence than a temporary inflation of values. It will be 
readily conceded that the introduction of capital within the limits of 
absorption and the application of it to productive purposes are conducive 
to true progress, while on the contrary the over-introduction of capital, 
however applied, means arrested progress. Of the twenty-two years 
comprising the eighth industrial period, 1885 and 1886 witnessed the 
largest introduction of capital, viz., £11,470,807 in the former, and 
£10,028,952 in the latter year. It is, therefore, not astonishing to find 
that the value of domestic produce exported in those two years when 
compared with population was less than in any other year in the period 
under review. The reader who is interested in pursuing this question 
will find ample food for reflection in the part of this work dealing 
with the export trade. 

In spite, however, of the drawbacks just indicated, flowing from an 
unnecessary and at times a wasteful expenditure of public money, and the 
introduction of private money beyond its requirements, the colony made 
substantial progress. At no period, except in the five golden years, 
1853-7, were wages so high, and in no period was the purchasing power 
of money so great. The tide of improvement had reached its highest 
level during the years 1882—85 ; and it began to recede in 1886, when 
employment became difficult to obtain and wages began to fall. In 
1886-87 work in some of the southern district collieries was suspended 
for nearly twelve months by strikes and disputes ; in 1888 the coal- 
miners of the northern district were on strike for several months ; in 
1888 and 1889 the completion of various large public works threw out 
of employment some 12,000 men—no inconsiderable proportion of the 
unskilled labour of the country—and large numbers of unemployed 
were congregated in and around Sydney ; in 1890 the maritime and 
pastoral industries were disturbed by strikes and disputes very hurtful 
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to the community in general, and to the working classes in pavr- 
ticular; and in 1892 another disastrous strike occurred, causing the 
silver mines of Broken Hill to remain idle for fully three months. 

Up to the end of 1891 there was little reduction in the nominal rate 
of wages in skilled trades, though for unskilled labour the rates ex- 
perienced a decided decline. In 1893 there was a heavy fall all round, 
and the second half of that year marks the beginning of a new indus- 
trial period under vastly changed conditions, which will be referred to 
later on :— 





| 1892 and 
Trade or Calling. 887. : 389. | 890. 891. first half 
| 1893. 





Males, per day, without board and lodging. 


&. ¢ B; di Ss. de 


8. | 
| 10 6] 11 O| 9 6 
| a 


Carpenters 9 
Blacksmiths 10 
Bricklayers . il 
Masons ceeimatt 
Plasterers cel) ee 
Painters i 9 
Boilermakers went Le 
Labourers and Navvies...| 8 


9 § 8 6 8 6 
10 6 ll 0 10 0) 
10 6 ll 0; 10 0 
ll O 10 6 10 6 
9 0 9 6 9 6 
9 0 10 0 10 0 
S OH & O 8 0 


SCNSCSCAADA= 


ms 
SMWASSOOM= 


Males, per week, with board and lodging. 


Farm labourers:............{. 17 8{ 17 8{ 15 4{ 
Shepherds | 15 4) 1B 4| | 


Females, per week, with board and lodging. 


Housemaids 13 13 6 14 0 14 0 
Laundresses 18 8 18 8 18 0 18 
Nursemaids.............. 1] ll 4 8 6 8 
General servants Pel) 163s 13 6 14 0 14 
Cooks | 21 Zi. (0!) “25° 0: os 





Niytu Inpustriat Perron. 


Tt is idle to speculate as to what would have been the course: of 
industrial history had the banking crisis of 1893 not occurred. It may, 
however, be mentioned that wages had shown signs of falling before 
the suspensions took place. Between the first and second half of 1893 
there was a fall of about 10 per cent. in the wages of mechanics, and a 
somewhat greater fall in the wages of unskilled labourers. In 1894 
there was uo further fall, but employment became more restricted. In 
1895, however, there was: a still further drop, the wages of the year 
averaging for skilled workmen 22 per cent. below the rates of 1892, and 
for unskilled labourers about 174 per cent. During 1896 wages in 
several trades rose, and: since then there have been some further 
advances, and generally more regular employment than at any lime 
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since the bank crisis. In 1898 employment in the building trades was 
plentiful, and the wages of masons, bricklayers, and allied trades rose 
to a point which they had not reached since 1889. 

During the period under review there has been a stoppage of nearly 
all forms of speculative activity ; on the other hand, there has been 
a marked extension of agriculture and important mining dev oer 
From 1891 to 1898 the area under crop was increase d by 1,349,286 
acres, and the output of gold by 187,158 ounces. The following were 
the average wages for the more important trades :— 





1893 


rede i lal (second ea j 198 ao 
Trade or Calling. half) 1895. | 1896. 1897. 
| and 1894. | | 





Males, per day, without board and lodging. 





















Bd. @de |38x ds | 8 “a. 
Carpenters .. 9 6 8 0 8 0 8 6 
Blacksmiths . 8 0 6 8 8 6 9 0 
Bricklayers .,.... 9 6 8 6 9 0 IG 
Masons 8 6 7 8 9 0 9 0 
Plasterers 8 6 i207 fF 0 8 0 
Painters . 8 0 TOF i 6 8 0 
Boilermz eege 0 S20 856,11 10°60 
Labourers and ‘Navvies ...... .| 6 0 GaiONt 6ac0 6 0 
Males, per week, with board and lodging. 
Barmy lADOULers'tes-rscrcsccs sere sce: 12 6 | 12 6 | 12 6 13° ‘6 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 
Haousemaids: .i.525.6.s2cscsecscesas- 10 0 10 0 |10 0 ll 0 
Laundresses 14 0 14 0 14 0/15 0 
Nursemaids 16 7-6 Ti Ganl edie 6 
General servants 00 6? 1D 6.) 6 ae 16 
Cooks 0 |14 0 |14 0 | 14 0 








WAGES IN RELATION TO Cost or Livinc. 


For the periods under review in the foregoing pages money wages have 
alone been dealt with, but it is a matter of much greater importance to 
ascertain the rate of real wages—that is, the purchasing power of wages 
in paaieiag with their nominal value. Such a comparison must 
necessarily be defective in some respects, since with changing condi- 
tions come other forms of labour, and with higher wages greater consump- 
tion, so that in comparing present times with days long past there is 
danger of weighing what is now important against what was formerly of 
no. consequence ; notwithstanding this it gives a more exact notion of 
the value of wages at different periods than can be obtained in any other 
way. It also affords the only true standard by which material conditions 
at different. times can be accurately gauged. In the following table are 
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compared an ordinary mechanic’s wages in money, the level of real wages 
on the basis of their purchasing power, and the price level of the prin- 
cipal articles of consumption, for each period commencing with the year 
1821. It has been thought unnecessary to extend the comparison to 
the first period of the colony’s history, as the conditicns of industrial 
life, shown in the foregoing pages, allowed little play for the operations 
of economic laws :— 














Level of Money Wages. P Bere epee pal Level of real Wages. 
Period. = 
1821-37 1893-7 1821-37 1893-7 1821-37 1893-7 
Wages=1000. Wages=1000.) Prices=1000. Prices=1000. [Wages =1000.|Wages=1000. 
| | 
1821-1837 1,000 | 781 1,000 1,476 | 1,000 | 529 
1838-1842 1,154 | 902 1,032 1,524 1,118 | 592 
1843-1852 769 601 712 1,051 | 1,080 | 572 
1853-1858 | 2,400 1,875 1,301 1,920 1,845 977 
1859-1862 1,615 1,262 1,147 1,693 1,408 | 745 
1863-1872 1,461 | 1,141 865 1,276 ; 1,689 | 894 
1873-1892 1,583 | 1,237 809 | 1,194 | 1,957 | 1,036 
1893-1897 1,280 | 1,000 678 1,000 | 1,888 | 1,000 
| | | 





During the years 1821 to 1837 the transportation system was still 
in full operation, and wage-earners had to compete with bond labour, 
or with men who, though free, had been so long accustomed to the 
hard conditions of servitude that a little above a convict ration seemed 
as much as they could expect to earn ; hence the very low level of both 
real and money wages during the period. During the next series of 
years, 1838-42, wages rose 15 per cent. and as prices rose only 3 per 
cent. the level of real wages may be said to have advanced about 
one-eighth. As will have been gathered from the detailed description in 
the earlier part of this chapter, this period closed disastrously and wages 
fell 33 per cent.; as it happened, however, the cost of necessaries fell 
almost as heavily, and real wages were in reality only slightly worse for 
the whole period from 1843 to 1852 than previously, although several 
years showed a condition of things worse than was ever known in the 
colony’s history. When the full force of the discovery of gold began to 
be felt the depression vanished and wages rose prodigiously, and at one 
time averaged nearly thrice as much as those now current. Food and 
other necessaries also advanced, but not to the same extent as wages ; 
so that, estimated by their purchasing power, wages of mechanics were 
84 per cent. higher than in 1821-37, 65 per cent. higher than in 1838-42, 
and 71 per cent. higher than from 1843 to 1852. The years 1854 and 
1855, taken by themselves, show a rate, both of real and of money 
wages, much higher than that indicated for the whole period, and 
perhaps higher than attained in any other year; but taking the gold 
era as extending from 1853 to 1858, the level of real wages—that is; 
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their purchasing power—was only about 24 per cent. greater than in 
the subsequent period, as the foregoing table shows. From 1853-58 to 
1859-62 there was a fall of 33 per cent. in money wages, but prices 
fell 12 per cent. and the level of real wages, as already stated, 24 
per cent. During the next period there was a further fall in money 
wages, but not to any great extent; while the drop in prices was 
heavy, far more than compensating for the fall in wages. During 
the next period, 1873-92, wages rose and prices fell, so that the 
level of real wages was far higher than at any other time in the 
history of the colony. Looked at from the point of view of the manual 
labourer, the twenty years embraced within this period were in the 
highest degree satisfactory, and it is hardly likely they will be repeated. 
As explained in the detailed review of the eighth period, much of the 
prosperity was due to the adventitious stimulus which the industrial 
life of the colony received from the borrowing policy which infected not 
only the Government but all associations for the investment of capital. 
The colony, after the severe regimen of the banking crisis, and the slow 
recovery of 1894 and 1895, has at length entered upon a period of 
development which promises to be more substantial, if less showy, than 
the latter years of the period 1873-92. The prosperity and content- 
ment of the industrial population is often quoted as the prime test of 
the progress of a country. In New South Wales from 1884 to 1888, 
and perhaps in some other years, these very desirable conditions were 
obtained under circumstances which have laid a lasting debt-obligation 
on the community, and which indirectly conduced to the crisis of 1893. 

The improvement in the lot of farm and station labourers and female 
servants is still more marked. The rise in wages of male hands has, 
excepting the period 1843-52, been continuous, while the increase in 
the pay of females has suffered no interruption, even during the 
disastrous years preceding the gold discovery. Coincident with the 
rise of nominal wages which the foregoing table exhibits, there has been a 
marked advance in the standard of living of the w orking population of 
the colony, an advance even more rapid than that of wages. The 
cheapening of many articles of food and dress which has taken place of 
late years without a corresponding fall of wages, has enabled the homes 
of the bulk of the population to be made more comfortable. The 
acquisition of comforts begets the desire for further comforts, and it is 
therefore unlikely that any fall in wages will be assented to which will 
necessitate the labouring classes decreasing the standard of living they 
now enjoy. In this connection it may be pointed out that the evidence 
of the savings banks cannot be taken as conclusive of the prosperity or 
depression of the working population ; for if the standard of living 
indulged in be raised more rapidly than the rate of wages, it is obvious 
that the margin out of which savings are made will be decreased, 
although the actual condition of the masses may be materially advanced. 

In the foregoing pages the condition of the worker has been considered 
apart from the value of his production. This latter, however, can by 
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no means be overlooked in a review of the industrial progress ofthe 
colony, for it is quite possible that what are commonly called prosperous 
times may be marked by a neglect of productive pursuits, and be due 
to uneconomic causes, such as the mortgaging of the resources of future 
years'to feed the present. Something of the kind has taken place in 
New South Wales, and the existing depression is, in some sense, a 
reaction against the industrial conditions of former years. On page 132 
is given a comparison of the exports of domestic produce over a series 
of years, reduced to the common level of 1897 prices. From this it 
appears that, judged by the volume of production—and the exports of 
domestic produce give a fairly reliable index to production—the lowest 
point reached during the past twenty-five years was in 1886; but 
that year was so marked by Javish State expenditure and by the influx 
of British capital that little attention was paid at the time to the 
low condition of productive enterprise. After the year named there 
was a remarkable development in the export of domestic produce, 
brought about by increased attention paid to productive pursuits, the 
opening up of the silver-mines, and a fortunate succession of favourable 
seasons. The year 1891 was the point of highest production, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, and though the following year was marked by a fall 
in the values exported, the rates for the years 1893 to 1897 compare 
very favourably with other years, and it would certainly appear that 
notwithstanding the reaction against the inflation of land values so 
prevalent a few years ago, and the succession of bad seasons which the 
province is passing through, there is nothing in the circumstances of 
the colony to warrant the distrust of the future which has prevailed in 
certain quarters, and which directly led to the financial scare of 1893. 
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fb bee population of a country is naturally divided into two broad divi- 

sions—breadwinners and dependents. The census returns of New 
South Wales for 1891 showed on the side of the breadwinners 471,887 
persons, of whom 382,385 were males, and 89,502 were females, while the 
dependents numbered 649,203, comprising 223,285 males and 425,918 
females. In addition to these, there were 2,333 males and 531 females 
unspecified as to occupation. The female worker is very rarely the bread- 
winner of the family, and the number of persons dependent on such is, 
therefore, not large. On the other hand, not a few of the female workers 
styled breadwinners earn less than is needed for their own support, and 
‘a rigid classification would require that they should be placed in a 
division between the breadwinners and dependents; but this is a refine- 
ment which cannot now be attempted. It would, however, be reason- 
able to set the persons dependent on women against those classed as 
breadwinners who are only partially self-supporting, so that the whole 
of the dependents may without much error be said to be supported by 
the male breadwinners. Of the 382,385 of the last-named class there 
were, therefore, 649,203 persons dependent, giving a proportion of 170 
dependents to every 100 male breadwinners. The term “dependent” 
not altogether a happy one, seeing that under that designation are 
included married women and others who perform domestic duties, and 
the term can only be justified on the ground that for such services no 
money-wages are paid. 

The figures just given relate to 1891. Since then there has been an 
increase of population amounting to 18°85 per cent. to the middle of 
1898, and the census figures have been increased by this percentage to 
obtain the figures for the latter year. Nothing has happened since 
1891 to ma sterially alter the proportions of the population coming within 

the different grades. 
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BrEADWINNERS, 1898. 


The breadwinners may be subdivided into divisions indicating their 
status as workers as follows :— 














Grade. Males. | Females. Total. 
EMplOVErs Beeesseeveiesjasctarceteaseen cs 63,160 3,175 66,335 
Persons working on their own account 58,525 16,995 75,520 
Relatives AsSIStING*..c.sec20-2e<0ccseees<cees 10,575 9,055 19,620 
Wage-Carnels! (.o.ccs-1.cscncccasesostasceseese 289,975 66,005 355,980 
Persons not rightly classified either 
as employers or wage-earners..... : 7,805 9,045 16,850 
Wnemployed) c.csc..scacosersscessesacsscaness 21,895 3,380 25,275 
Totalicerr.cscesseeseessssctecree scene 451,935 107,655 559,590 








The employers comprise bread winners who are assisted in their occupa- 
tions by paid workers. The wage-earners whom they employ number 
304,520, being the total stated above, less 51,460 who are employed 
in domestic pursuits and not assisting the breadwinners. The pro- 
portion of wage-earners to every 100 employers is, therefore, 458—an 
average pointing to a very large number of small employers. Persons 
working on their own account are extremely numerous, and are especially 
strong amongst the farming classes and those following trading pursuits. 

The persons not rightly assignable to any of the three classes just 
mentioned largely comprise those who derive incomes from sources 
which cannot be directly related to any occupation, and who are 
popularly styled as of independent means, the remainder being persons 
who vaguely describe themselves as capitalists, householders, mine- 
owners, contractors, merchants, and the like. 

The relatives returned as assisting do not form a very numerous 
class. They are mainly found engaged in agricultural pursuits, in 
which there are 9,050 males and 7,520 females. The fewness of the 
females is accounted for by the fact that domestic duties take up the 
whole of their time, and even if such were not the case, the only branch 
of farming in which their services could be profitably utilised is 
dairying. 

DEPENDENTS, 1898, 


The dependents may be grouped under four subdivisions :—(#) persons 
employed in household duties without wages, and of these there are 
approximately 253,865 females and practically no males ; (6) persons of 
tender years unable to earn their own livelihood, numbering 282,360, 
of whom 141,295 are males and 141,065 females; (c) relatives and 
others not performing household duties, who number 114,580 males and 
113,355 females, in all 227,935 ; and (d) persons dependent on charity, 
or under legal detention—12,050 persons, viz., 8,025 males and 4,025 
females, belonging to this class. 


BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS. 5 
The persons performing household duties without wages are chiefly 
wives and daughters of breadwinners ; the number who cannot be so 
described is approximately 26,400. The relatives and others not per- 
forming household duties were for the most part aged persons, the 
parents or grand-parents of the breadwinners. There are, however, 
some young persons returned under this category, these comprising 
daughters or wives who cannot be classed as performing domestic duties, 
or who desire not to be so described. The larger portion of the persons 
dependent on charity are living in public institutions. 


AGES OF BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS, 1898. 


The record of the ages of the workers is interesting chiefly as showing 
the employment of young people. The number of children under 15 
years who are employed is about 14,805, of whom 10,200 are males and 
4,605 females, the majority of each sex being in their fifteenth year. So 
far as can be estimated, there are not more than 1,700 children of 13 
years and under employed in the colony. This is a natural result of 
the compulsory clauses of the Public Instruction Act, which require the 
attendance, unless with valid excuse, of all children from 6 to 14 years 
for a term of 70 days in each half-year. 

Reference has already been made to the number of dependents com- 
pared with the breadwinners. Still more interesting is the grouping of 
the dependents and breadwinners under ages. The following figures 
refer to males only :— 





| Dependents 
| 


Bread- | 2 | | per thousand 
winners. | Dependents. Total. | persons in each 
| age group. 


Age Groups. 





Under 15 years 10,200 | 247,710 257,910 960 
15 years and under 56,940 6,425 63,365 101 
20) ss ee 66,940 865 67,805 13 
25) 5; », 45) 211,555 3,390 214,945 17 
405 a sees » 65) 89,640 2,610 92,250 28 
65 years and upwards 16,660 2,900 19,560 148 











Total 451,935 | 263,900 715,835 369 





The age group in which the least number of dependents is found is that 
from 20 to 25, where the proportion per thousand is only 13. The propor- 
tion increases to 17 from 25 to 45, to 28 from 45 to 65, and to 148 per 
thousand persons over 65 years of age. This gradation agrees some- 
what with the ascertained rate of sickness referred to in the chapter 
relating to Vital Statistics, and it is a very probable assumption that 
the dependency of males, when not caused by criminality, is due to 
conditions of health. With females it is otherwise, as will be seen from 
the following table. Under the category of dependents are included 


26 
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wives and daughters performing domestic duties, and children of 
naturally dependent ages ; and, as the table shows, the proportion of 
dependents decreases with the progressive ages. The explanation of 
this will be found in the fact that the number of widows and deserted 
wives is largest at the older ages, while the number of single women 
compelled to rely entirely on their own earnings is also greater :— 


Dependents 
per thousand 
|persons in each 
age group. 


Bread- 


Age Groups. winners. 


Dependents, 





Under 15 years 4,605 251,915 | 256,520 | 982 
15 years and under 20...; 27,990 | 37,140 | 65,130 570 
20° ,, °, 45 25... 25,300 | 38,495 | 63,795 | 608 
2 4s 95 9» 48...) 32,120 126,645 | 158,765 798 
AOI ess. useless ...| 13,880 | 48,025 61,855 776 
65 years and upwards...| 3,810 | 10,090 13,900 | 726 








| 107,655 | 512,310 | 619,965 826 





‘The number of women following gainful pursuits is about 107,655, 
-and of these 103,050 are of the age of 15 years and upwards. The total 
number of women of these ages is 363,445 ; so that 28-35 per cent. of 
women over 15 years of age are breadwinners. If these figures be 
compared with the proportions obtaining in other countries, they will 
be found to be very small, and must certainly be looked upon as 
evidence of the superior lot of the Australian women. In most European 
countries even the married women are compelled to work for such wages 
as they can procure, in order to assist in the support of their families, 
but fortunately the necessity for such labour is not yet general in this 
colony. 

Amongst women there is a marked absence of combination for trade 
purposes, and to this must be attributed most of the evils which attend 
women’s industrial work. In some trades women are fairly well paid, 
but in others the current pay for a reasonable day’s work is far below 
the sum actually required to maintain a respectable life, so that women 
who have no assistance from relatives are sometimes compelled to make 
astonishing sacrifices to enable them to live at all. This undue lowering 
of wages, as already pointed out, is indirectly due to want of combination, 
but is also greatly influenced by the competition of other women, chiefly 
wives, who are not solely dependent upon their own earnings for support, 
and who, therefore, are in a position to undersell their less fortunately 
situated sisters. 


OccuPATIONS OF THE PEopLeE, 1898. 


The occupations of the inhabitants of the colony were ascertained at 
the census of 1891, and were classified on a uniform system adopted at 
the Census Conference held at Hobart prior to the enumeration. The 
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method of classification adopted by the Australasian colonies at the 
previous census was based on the English classification of 1881, which 
was both unscientific and unsatisfactory. 

As already explained, the population is divided into two great 
divisions—breadwinners and dependents. The former are arranged in 
the natural classes of primary producers and distributors, and these 
again into their various orders and sub-orders. Dividing the population 
into the seven classes, the number falling under each class in 1898, on 
the basis of the proportions ascertained in 1891, would be as follows:— 





Class. 


Occupation. | Persons. Males. Females. 





| 
| | 
I | Professional—Embracing all persons, not other-| 
wise classed, mainly engaged in the Govern- | 
| ment and defence of the country, and in | | 
satisfying the intellectual, moral, and social | 
| wants of its inhabitants ........... Bascsaseceyeo ae: 36,970 | 24,925) 12,045 

II | Domestic—Embracing all persons engaged in | 

the supply of board and lodging, and in } 

| rendering personal services for which remune- | 
ration is usually paid ...... We aultna nen chner spEeease | 65,115] 20,870! 44,245 
Til | Commercial—Embracing all persons directly 
| connected with the hire, sale, transfer, distri- 
bution, storage, and security of property and 
materials, and with the transport of persons 

or goods, or engaged in effecting communi-| ! 
GAUGL ON ec neces one re Pn wee ee gn eth) Cis reais: Ment | 102,255 | 96,075 6,180 

IV | Industrial—Embracing all pe 








sons not other- 
| wise classed, who are principally engaged in 
various works of utility, or in specialities 
connected with the manufacture, construe- 
tion, modification, or alteration of materials | 
so as to render them more available for the 
| various uses of man, but excluding, as far as 
| possible, all who are mainly or solely in the! } 
service of commercial interchange ............., | 165,570 | 144,960 20,610 
V | Agricultural, pastoral, mineral, and other | 
primary producers—Embracing all persons | 
mainly engaged in the cultivation or acquisi- 
tion of food products, and in obtaining other 
raw materials from natural sources ............ 177,495 | 159,445 18,050 
VI | Indefinite—Embracing all persons who derive | 
incomes from services rendered, but the 
direction of which services cannot be exactly 
determined .. 
VII | Dependents—Embracing all persons dependent 
upon relatives or natural guardians, including 
wives, children, and relatives not otherwise 
engaged in pursuits for which remuneration 
is paid, and all persons depending upon pri- j 
vate charity, or whose support is a burthen 
on the public revenue ................cccceseseeeees 776,210 | 263,900 | 512,310 
| 























12,185 5,660 6,525 
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MANUFACTORIES. 


There is no Act in force in the colony at present which makes 
it imperative for proprietors of factories and works to supply to the 
Statistician an annual return of their operations ; but, although 
incomplete for statistical purposes, some very valuable information ‘is 
obtained under the Factories and Shops Act of 1896, which provides that 
every employer affected by the Act shall, if required, furnish the fixed 
rate of wages, or remuneration for piecework, payable to every person 
in his employ either inside or outside the factory. The Act, which 
also compels the employer to keep a record of the names and ages of 
his employees, distinguishing those under 18 years from older workers, 
vame into force on the Ist January, 1897. So far its operations 
are confined to certain proclaimed districts, but its provisions will 
ultimately be extended to the whole colony. At the present time 
particulars of the operations of factories and works are withheld in 
very few cases, and where they are not given it is the duty of the col- 
lector, who is usually a person possessing special knowledge of the district, 
to make up to the best of his ability an estimate of the employment 
afforded by the firm which refuses to furnish the information. Any 
temptation, on the one hand, to show a greater volume of business than 
is actually transacted during the year is reduced to a minimum by the 
fact that to do so. would not benefit a person in any way, as no individual 
figures are disclosed ; and, on the other hand, a tendency to show a smaller 
amount of business than is actually the case is guarded against by the 
scrupulous care taken to prevent disclosure of the contents of a schedule, 
and the pledge of the Statistician that under no circumstances shall such 
a document ever be used in connection with any system of taxation. 

The method of collecting the returns is to supply the police with a 
number of blank forms, one of which is left with the proprietor or 
manager of each factory or work. This is filled up by the person in 
charge, and given to the police, who send it to the Statistician. The 
figures are carefully examined in the Statistical Office, and, if necessary, 
compared with the returns of preceding years ; and, in the event of the 
scrutiny disclosing any apparent inaccuracy, the proprietor of the work is 
communicated with on the subject. In tabulating the schedules, only 
those factories and works which have been kept going all the year round 
are included, with the exception of boiling-down, wool-scouring, and ice 
and refrigerating works, and flour-mills, in the country districts, which 
are accepted if they have been working for at least six months out of 
the twelve. It is also necessary to include some large sugar-mills which 
are in operation less than six months. Establishments which do not use 
mechanical power were formerly excluded unless they employed at least 
five hands; but, beginning with the year 1896, the minimum in such 
cases was reduced to four’ in order to secure uniformity with Victoria. 
All works and factories in which machinery is used are included, as it is 
obvious that an establishment where only two or three men are employed 
to look after machinery may turn out a greater quantity of work than 
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another in which the services of a much larger number of men, unassisted 
by mechanical power, are utilised. Another change made in 1896 with 
the ol yject of placing the statistics on a uniform basis with those of the 
sister colony, was the inclusion of dressmakers and milliners, who were 
not enumerated before that date. A third change consisted in the 
exclusion from the returns of certain blacksmiths partly engaged in 
jobbing work, and not coming under any specific heading. 

Compared with the scale on which manufactories are worked in the 
older countries of the world, the statistics of manufactures in this 
colony appear very small; but this is not surprising when the nature of 
the occupations of the people and the sparseness of the population 
throughout a large portion of the colony are taken into consideration. 
Still, although New South Wales cannot be considered an important 
manufacturing country, this source of national wealth has by no means 
been neglected. During the year 1897 there were 2,826 manufactories 
or works of various descriptions, employing altogether a total of 51,439 
hands, of whom 44.333 were males, and 7,106 females. 1,993 of these 
works had machinery in operation of a total capacity of 46,347 horse- 
power, of which 34,191 horse-power was actually used during the year ; 
the plant in all works was valued at about £5,294,228. The average value 
of plant per establishment was £1,873; and the average horse-power 23:3, 
of which 17-1 was actually used. The hands per factory averaged 18, 
the average in the metropolis being 26, and in the country about 13. 
In the following table will be found a division of the 2,826 manufactories 
and works in operation in 1897, according to the number of hands 
employed :— 


|Metropolitan | Country New South 


| 
Establishments employing— District. | Districts. Wales. 
at 





i No. No. 
Under 4 hands | 352 423 
4:hands is. ssc. 2 251 345 
5 to 10 hands .... ; | 654 1,038 
11 to 20 hands #0 | 236 509 
21 to 50 hands 204 =| LIS 322 
51 to 100 hands.. Stel | 79 40 | 119 
From 101 hands upw. ards.. 44 26 | 70 








Total .... | 1,149 | 1,677 | 2,826 





Until 1892 the statistical year was not coincident with the calendar 
year, the returns being collected for the twelve months ending with 
March ; but from the year named the annual period begins on the Ist 
January and ends on the 3lst December. This fact should be borne 
in mind in comparing the figures in the next table, showing the numbers 
of male and female workers for the last ten years. The figures are, of 
course, subject to those slight deviations w hich are incidental to the 
collection and compilation of most branches of statistics; but when this 
is borne in mind they may be accepted as being on the same basis until 
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1896, when, as explained above, the returns were placed upon a new 
ais in terms of an agreement arrived at by the: Victorian and New 
Scath Wales Btatinticall Offices, with the object of enabling a fair com- 
parison to be made between the industries of the two colonies. 


Number of Hands employed. | Number of Hands employed. 





| 
Males. ails isa Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 





] | a= 7 7 i‘ 

1887-S8 | 39 39, 365 3,686 | 43,051 1893 | 36,412 2,506 | 38,918 

1$88-89 | ad | 4,265 | 45,564 1894 39,529 8,222 | 42,751 

1889-90 | 40,725 4,264 44,989 1895 | 39,987 | 3,846 43,833 
41 


1890-91 1,582 | Soe 46,135 1896 42,908 


6,932 49,840 
1892 


| 
| 
41 298 2,970 44,268 1897 44,333 | 7,106 | 51,439 


Of the increase of 6,007 hands in 1896 shown in the table, the 
changes in the basis of compilation were responsible for 4,618, namely, 
1,231 males and 3,387 females ; so that the net increase in the hands 
employed in these industries during the year may be set down at 1,389. 
In 1897 the changes in tabulation were responsible for an increase of 
506 hands out of a total increase of 1,599 hands shown over the figures 
for 1896, leaving 1,093 hands as representing the greater employment 
afforded by the manufacturing industries on the basis of 1895 and 
previous years. On the old basis, therefore, the number of hands 
employed in 1896 would be 45,222—41,677 males and 3,545 females ; 
and in 1897, 46,315—42,518 males and 3,797 females. 

The figures quoted in the for egoing table represent the number usually 
employed ; but besides these there are other hands whose employment is 
casual. Thus, in 1897 the average number of persons finding employ- 
ment was 51,439, whereas the greatest number employed was 59,243, the 
excess comprising 7,035 males and 769 females, in all 7,804. The maxima 
of the different industries, as might naturally be expected, fell at various 
periods during the year, so that the whole number of 59,243 were not 
employed at any specific time in the various industries dealt with under 
the classification of manufactories and works, and it is probable that 
the greatest number employed at any one time did not in reality exceed 
the usual number of persons for whom employment was found by more 
than 5,000. Much the same condition of things obtained in other years, 
and it may be accepted that in the busy seasons of the year one-tenth 
more hands are employed than the average of the whole twelve months. 

The table given below, in which the hands employed are divided into 
eleven classes, shows the average number of persons employed in each 
class during the past ten years. As before explained, the figures since 1896 
have been compiled on a new basis, for comparison with those of Victoria. 
The classes principally affected by this change of system are Nos. IIT 
and VIII. Keeping the fact in view that, if the tabulation for 1897 
had been made on the same basis as that for 1895 and previous years, 
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there would only have been shown an increase of ke hands during 
the decade, it is evident that the progress made has been very slight— 
in some classes, indeed, a backward tendency having been evinced. 
The increase in the number of hands employed was, indeed, only slightly 
in excess of one-fourth of the increase of the general population. A 
detailed analysis—too voluminous, however, to “be given ina work of 
this kind—would show that the greatest progress “has been made in 
domestic industries—-that is to say, in the industries which naturally 
arise from the circumstances of the population, and in those connected 
with the preparation of perishable products; and in metal works, due 
principally to the erection of new smelting works. The total number 
of hands set down in the table as having been employed in 1897 is the 
largest during the decade; but when allowance is made for the change 
in the basis of compilation, it only slightly exceeds the totals of 188 8-9 
and 1890-1 :— 





Number of hands employed. 


Class of Industry. | | l | 
1887-8 | 1888-9 |1889-96 1890-91) 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. 1898. | 
| | | 4 





| 
I. Treating raw mate- 
rials, the product 
of pastoral pur- 
GU ree ounartcdd 2,114 | 2,328! 2,422| 2,046 1,983, 3,045) 4,020 
. Connected with | 
food and drink, or 
the preparation | j 
thereof 3,543 7,417 8,¢ 7,726 6,959 | 7,243 | 7,254) 8, | 9,538 | 9,055 
. Clothing | | 
fabrics 5 5,729 | é 3,00 ,398 4,508 5,394! 6, 639 | 9,955 
’, Building materials | 7,384! 7,675 | 6,982 | 3 3448 5,709! 6,176) 5, 5,8 5,661 
7, Metal works, ma- | 
chinery, etc. .. 8,986 | 8,2 236 9,760 6,686) 7,373 5 | 8,705 | 10,418 
/I. Shipbuilding, - | 
pairing, etc. ....| 91 | 1,06 225 fi 506 1,390) 1,505 35 | 1,132) 1,387 
. Furniture, | 
ding, ete. | 1,323) 7 2 23 637 794 P 67 | 1,810- 
. Paper, printing, | | 
binding, ete. ....| 3,771] 4,378} 4,688 | 4,200 4,138 | 4,284) 4,7¢ § 4,961 
x. Vehicles, harness, | 
and saddlery ....| 2 2,545 | 2, 1,969 2,58 1,375 | 1,548) 1,389 | 1,592; 1,706 
. Light, fuel, and | | 
heat, 296 55 
<I. Miscellaneous .... 359 | 2,386 2'3 





AF ,976| 1,683) 1,424 | 35E 938 
3 211 | 2,720) 2,670 | 2,868] 2,835 








Total hands employed . 5 44,268 38,918 | 42,751) 43,833 ; 51,439 





Of the 51,439 workers ee in 1897 it may be said that only 
18,944 found employment in connection with industries the products 
from which come into competition with imported goods—3,674 being 
employed in domestic industries treating of perishable produce required 
for immediate use, and 28,821 in other industries called into existence 
by the natural resources of the colony. 

Maintaining the same broad classification as before, the division of the 
employees into grades discloses interesting results, About 8-4 per cent. of 
the persons employed in 1897 were managers or overseers, and 3 per cent, 
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clerks. The number of persons working as engineers, ete., apart from 
the manufacturing operations, was 1,641, giving a proportion of over 3 
per cent., while nearly 5 per cent. were employ ed as carters, messengers, 
etc. The following are the figures for each class : — 








ote., 


7 


rs. 


Description of Industries. 


Managers and 
Oversee 
employed 
employed, 

Carters, | 
Messengers, ete. 


Engin 





Treating raw material, the pro-| 

duction of pastoral pursuits.., 302 5¢ é 55S 51] ... | 3,213 
Preparing materials used as food | | 

or drink 948 470 5 f 5 Fe 9,055 
Clothing and textile industries..,|. 579 = 120 308 3 546 | 9,955 
Manufacture of building material 787 | 180 | 348 | 3,586 f 9 | 5,661 
Metal and machinery works 472 | 251 | 313) 8 3$ ... {10,418 
Shipbuilding, repairing, etc 53 25 | 23 j Fac 1,387 
Furniture and bedding works 125 18 | 12 : 1,310 
Paper, printing, binding, and) | 

engraving 499 | 336 | 46 3,872 é a 4,961 
Vehicles, harness, and saddlery..| | 220 23) 6 d Ht ectoo 1,706 
Light and heat 80 32 | 98 57 54]... 938 
Miscellaneous |} 275] 103| 78 237 2) ... | 2,835 














as 1,611 1,641 40,769 2 56 151,439 








Child labour is s employed i in the factories of the colony only to a very 
slight extent. This is what might be expected, seeing that ‘by the law 
regulating primary education children are required to attend school until 
they reach their fourteenth year. It was found at the census of 1891 
that in all occupations only 8,612 males and 3,825 females under 15 years 
of age were employed ; in 1897 the total number working in factories 

was B70, viz., 450 males and 120 females. These last figures may, how- 
ever, be taken as only approximate, and it is not improbable that, owing 
to the remarkable reluctance of female apprentices and improvers to state 
their ages, the number is under the truth. 

There has been some tendency for the number of hands employed in the 
metropolitan district to increase faster than those in the other portions of 
the colony. The facilities for the establishment of large industries in 
and around Sydney are considerable—a commanding position as regards 
communication with the outside world, propinquity to the coal-fields, 
easy communication with the chief seats of raw production in the colony, 
density of the population, and abundant water supply—these have 
tended to centre in the metropolitan district all the chief industries. In 
the extra-metropolitan districts the principal works are saw-mills, smelt- 
ing works, sugar-mills, and flour- mills, or industries of a domestic 
character intended to meet a day-to- day demand, or for the treatment 
of perishable goods. 
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The following table shows the number of hands employed in the metro- 
politan district as compared with the remainder of the colony for the 
last ten ‘years :— 


Hands employed. Hands employed. 





Metropolitan Other D Metropolitan Other 
District. Districts. District. Districts. 





24,199 18,852 1893 22,672 16,246 

25,885 19,679 1894 24,934 17,817 

§ 24,999 19,980 1895 25,287 18,546 
1890-91 28,058 18,077 1896 29,085 20,755 
1892 24,128 20,140 1897 29,984 21,455 





There is a vast field open for the development of manufactures in New 
South Wales. Producing, as it does, the raw material of various kinds 
necessary for supplying the primary wants of civilisation, it is evident 
that the colony must ere long find a way into some parts of this field. 
The one great cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the larger 
development of manufactures is the impossibility of drawing from a 
population so small and so widely scattered a fair profit on the capital 
required to carry them on. Hitherto the chief employment found for 
labour and capital has been in the primary productive industries, and 
these industries continuing to be profitable and population to increase, 
whenever the prospect of profit presents itself, manufactures, adapted 
to the conditions as well as to the wants of the country, will naturally 
establish themselves, affording other investments for capital, and 
avenues for the employment of labour. 


PREPARATION OF Raw MATERIALS. 


Below will be found a table showing the number of works devoted to 
the preparation of raw materials, the product of pastoral pursuits. The 
amount of employment onerig in these works is, of course, not a little 
affected by the seasons : 


Average number of Hands employed. 





Description of Works. 





Boiling-down |} 24} 35] 8} 25| 35 443 
Glue and Oil and G 5 7 3 127 
Manures aes 3; 8 | 30 47 
Tallow Refineries . ee 2 | 5. 50 
Tanneris ciel ) ok 12 é 8 36 | 1,000 

b aha be 5 6 83,030 





204,635 
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Boiling-down and wool-washing works confined to station use have 
not been included in the above table. The number of hands given is the 
average at work throughout the year, but at certain seasons many more 
persons are at work, especially at wool-washing. As would naturally be 
anticipated, women do not find much employment in the industries com- 
prised in the foregoing category, the total employed being only three. The 
number of children employed is also small—namely, sixteen, all males. 
The production of tallow is an important industry. The rise in prices 
which occurred during 1892 induced pastoralists to slaughter and boil 
down part of their surplus stock, especially the old ewes, and although 
the price of tallow afterwards fell, the production greatly increased. 
During 1894 the export reached the large figure of 847,236 cwt., a 
quantity greatly in excess of that exported in any previous year, and 
the slight decrease in the exports during 1895 was more than counter- 
balanced by the Jarge increase in local consumption. The production, 
after falling to 570,983 ewt. in 1896, in 1897 rose to 656,973 cwt., a 
quantity, however, still considerably below the production in the three 
years 1893-95. The following statement gives the estimated quantity of 
tallow made in the colony, distinguishing the amount locally consumed 
from that exported :— 





Estimated quantity of New South Wales Tallow. 





Exported. Locally consumed. Produced. 





| 
ewt. ewt. ewt. 

1887-88 191,791 143,501 335,292 
1888-89 174,321 175,840 350,161 
1889-90 151,491 141,480 292,971 
1890-91 | 223,618 123,080 346,698 
1892 | 313,331 123,053 436,384 
1893 } 657,591 183,065 840,656 
1894 | 847,236 221,864 1,069,100 
1895 794,920 282,295 1,077,215 
1896 404,054 166,929 570,983 
1897 485,102 171,871 656,973 








PREPARATION OF Foop Propucts. 


The establishments connected with the preparation of food and drink 
form one of the largest classes of works in New South Wales. In many 
places which come under this heading, and from which returns were 
received, the number of hands employed is small, owing to the nature 
of the operations carried on, although the output may be considerable. 
Tt should be noted that creameries are now regarded as adjuncts to 
butter factories, and are included with the latter so far as the number 
of hands employed and the plant and machinery in use are considered ; 





PREPARATION OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 


the number of establishments, 
factories where butter is made : 


Description of Manufactory or 
Work. 





70,624 
6,000 
34,300 
159,815 


| 156,865 





3,718 
6,918 


Condiments, Coffee, and Spices ¢ 2 3é 5 3: 20,593 





Confectionery TM 326 <2 S| 462] 2 | 5 | 19,310 
Cornfiour i as 5 2 | 4 | 22,854 
lous eee ee ee ee Pal ye 93 | 88 | 255,490 


Ice and Refrigerating | 33 3 : | 3 2,750 | 294,082 


Jam and Fruit-canning ..........] 2 ' 2 3 6 18,415 


Meat Preserving and Curing 2 28 23| 726} 3: 820 760 | 19,207 
Sugar Mills 


Sugar Refineries & | 375 | 8! 398 | 172,065 
- | 5 





Vinegar | 4 ae es 2s | 655 





645 |9,055 | 16,661 |1,810,139 
i 


| | 
| 





* Including 1 butterine factory. 


Included in the foregoing figures are 18 female overseers or man- 
agers, 9 clerks, 644 workers in the factory, and 9 persons working out- 
side factory—in all, 680 females, of whom 27 were children. In such 
establishments as aerated water factories, breweries, butter and cheese 
factories, flour and sugar mills, and jam factories, there is a large fluctua- 
tion in the amount of labour employed, in some seasons many more people 
being engaged than in others. Taking the whole of the above works, for 
a portion of the year there were probably fully 1,800 more hands employed 
than are given in the table. 
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The brewing industry has not made much advance since 1886, when 
an excise of 3d. per gallon was imposed on the local manufacture of 
beer. It is open to question, however, whether the falling off in pro- 
duction, in comparison with the growing population, is due to this cause, 
as there i is evidence that there is now a lessened demand for all forms of 
alcoholic liquors. The invoice value of ale and beer imported, and on 
which duty was paid, during 1897, was £256,030—not a very large 
amount considering that £171, 179 of it was for beer in bottle, w hich 
the colonial breweries are only now attempting to produce on any 
extensive scale. The following table illustrates the present position of 
the brewing and bottling industry and its progress during the last ten 
years; the figures given for. the years 1887-88 to 1890- 91, during 
which period the statistics ul year did not coincide with the calendar year, 
represent the quantities on which excise was paid during 1888, 1889, 
1890, and 1891 respectively :— 





Year ? Hands Manufacture of 
| Employed. Ale, Beer, ete. 
| No. | gallons. 

1887-88 | 804 | 9,300,200 
1888-89 | 850 | 9,515,200 
1889-90 $26 | 9,619,600 
1890-91 793 10,594,020 
1892 | 745 | 10,807,200 
1893 | 685 9,753,200 
1894 | 744 | 9,508,400 

1895 | 848 | 9,821,840 

1896 791 | 10,177,360 

1897 871 10,806,400 


The growth of sugar-cane in the northern districts of the colony, 
and the manufacture of sugar therefrom, have now become important 
industries, the output in 1897 being 553,066 cwt. of sugar and 1,421,406 
gallons of molasses. Although there was a contraction in the area of 
land devoted to the growth of sugar-cane in the last season, there has 
been a considerable extension of the cultivation of this hag during the 
past ten years, the acreage for the year ended March, 1898, being 
25,865, of which 12,936 acres were productive, as compared with 8,380 
productive acres and 6,907 unproductive acres in 1888. As far back 
as 1877-8 the number of sugar-mills in the colony was 50, of which 24 
used steam-power, whilst 26 were worked by cattle, and the number of 
workmen employed was 1,065. These had increased in the year 1885-86 
to 83 steam-mills and 19 worked by cattle, whilst the number of men 
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employed and the quantity of sugar and molasses turned out had corres- 
pondingly increased ; but since that time the fall in the value of sugar 
has caused the closing of many of the smaller establishments, and the 
cane grown has been to an increasing extent sold to the large factories, 
which pay to the growers a price but slightly below that given prior to 
1885. At the present time there are only 19 mills in the colony. 
Almost everywhere the tendency to concentrate the manufacture of sugar 
in large central establishments is increasing. In the West Indies and 
elsewhere small mills are rapidly disappearing to make room for larger 
establishments where business is strictly confined to the industrial process 
of sugar making, the planters attending solely to the cultivation of the 
cane. The following shows the particulars of the sugar industry for 
the last ten years :— 





Sugar Mills Horse-power. Manufacture of— | 
_ Hands 














Year, ae an ened Same | oe ae ia ai (ia Employed 
by Sto. | qerwise) Steam. | Other. | Raw Sugar. | Mola geese 
| 
No No cwt. gallons. No. 
1887-88 | 57 7 | 2,210 26 | 450,000 880,000 | 2,646 
1888-89 | SO cercen | 1,995 | ... | 225,580 ; 241,088} 1,640 
1889-90 38 2 3,034 | 10 380,320 494,145 | 2,194 
1890-91 31 2 | * | * | 530,660 | 1,074,080 | 1,621 
1892 24 1 | 3,594 70 485,780 789,230 1,468 
1893 25 3 | 3,244 16 478,605 | 1,079,940 | 1,392 
1894 23 2 3,476 * | 452,756 | 1,573,886 | 1,174 
1895 23 1 3,430 | 4 | 444,261 | 1,427,458 | 1,415 
1896 } 22 1 | 3,479 7 | 571,140 | 2,520,580 | 1,475 
1897 18 1 | 3,620 7 553,066 | 1,421,406 | 1,297 

















* Not ascertained. 


In addition to the 1,297 hands usually employed in 1897, there were 
442 others employed at busy periods, comprising altogether 1,739. Itis 
very possible that casual hands have been included in some of the years 
shown in the foregoing statement. 

There is now only one establishment in the colony for refining raw 
sugar. The quantity of sugar melted during the year 1897 was 864,400 
ewt., of which 166,295 ewt. were imported, chiefly from Queensland. The 
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remaining 698,105 cwt. comprised raw sugar produced in New South 
Wales. The returns relating to sugar refineries for the last ten years are 
given in the subjoined table :— 





Quantity 
of Sugar 
melted. 


Quantity 
of Sugar | 
melted. | 


Sugar | Hands 


Sugar Hands 
Refineries.| employed. 
| 


Year. Refineries.| employed. 





l | ] 

No. | No. ewt. | | No. No. ewt. 
1887-88 200 | 537,900 | 1893 672 | 805,058 
1888-89 210 | 550,149 | 1894 440 | 756,200 
1889-90 | 230 | 600,000 || 1895 342 | 801,000 
1890-91 | 300 | 660,000) 1896 | 391 | 866,000 
1892 372 | 772,948 || 1897 398 | 864,400 























The hands given above as engaged during the year are only those in 
constant employment ; in addition, there are many men employed for 
longer or shorter periods in discharging ships, storing sugar, and other 
work incidental to the trade. 

Almost from the introduction of the sugar-growing industry in New 
South Wales, the manufacture of sugar has been largely in the hands 
of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whose mills on the Clarence, 
the Richmond, and the Tweed have been referred to in another part of 
this work. This*company also owns the only sugar refinery in the 
colony, where the produce of their local mills is refined, together with 
a portion of the output of their factories in Fiji and Queensland. 

The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the colony; and the fact that New 
South Wales now produces sufficient wheat for its own requirements 
does not, therefore, make an increase in the number of flour-mills 
probable, as those in existence are not kept going to their full capacity. 
The figures in the following table approximate closely to the actual 
amount of wheat treated in the local mills :— 


Year. 


| 

| New South Wales | Imported Wheat | Total Wheat Total Flour 
| Wheattreated. | treated. | treated. made. 

| 

} 





bushels. bushels. bushels. tons. 
1888 3,184,494 1,509,656 4,694,150 93,883 
1889 3,675,875 2,796,375 6,472,250 129,445 
1890 5,629,763 304,787 | 5,934,550 118,691 
1891 5,060,491 859,309 5,919,800 118,396 
1892 | 3,244,942 925,508 4,170,450 83,409 
1893 | 6,641,668 458,332 7,100,000 | 142,000 
1894 5,662,660 254,290 | 5,916,950 118,339 
1895 6,210,639 358,861 6,569,500 131,390 
1896 } 4,628,964 2,238,576 6,867,500 137,350 
1897 5,940,501 790,149 6,730,650 134,613 
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Particulars of the flour-mills in operation in the colony for the last 
ten years are given below :— 





Flour-mills. | Flour- 








Year. | ——_—__—____—_ = Year. a | 
vf Hands =< Horse- | 
| No. Employed. Ne power. 
1887-88 128 | 2,781 599 1893 87 2,531 | 699 
1888-89 110 | 2,877 628 1894 83 | 3,305; 696 
| 
1889-90 80 | 2,638 583 1895 | 87 | 3,611! 678 
1890-91 74 ) 2,363 541 1896 , 81 | 3,445 721 
| 
1892 72 | 1,936 568 1897 | 81 | 3,888) 740 


MANUFACTORIES OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILES. 


The third class of industries is connected with the manufacture of 
clothing and textile fabrics. The different descriptions of works are 
given below :— 






















| Average number of Hands employed. 
| 
| | | Number | 
ee Manager Workers | Carters, | regularly 
Description and | Clerks, 3 in Messen- | employed Re 
oi Manufactory or Over- | &c 2| Factory, | at their Total. 
Work. Mill, &e. own 
homes. 
| @ 
M F.|M I M. M FE. M. | 
Boots and shoes...... 81/153 | 13 | 2| 18 2,419} sio| 28 | .. | 
Clothing .........+.. 17/24} 5/19| 2} 38 | 345] ogi/10].. | 
Dressmaking and Mil- | | | | | | 
Mnergy ciyec en cies 130 | 18 |171 10 2 2, | 17|1,584) 7 | 6] 19 60)1,776,1,836 
Furriers) esce%scce. Sat 20/1 | ] / ll She) seal eeu] ac 13 9} 22 
enn | | | 
Hatsand caps ...... SF faessed jee jee ce Tf 2Y) Voz] 2 ee | ee se |) SS) JES (08 
| | | | 
Oilskin and water-| | | | | 
proof clothing ....! 3] 7] .. Gil. DO AD ALS 1 | eeu ce |) 48 57} 161) 218 
| | | | | | | 
Shirtmaking ........ 8517 |e Sale eee AN 77 eres ee |e!) c6)l) 2) 286] 297, 
| | | | 
Tatloring ss cj.ccs cecee 121 |144 | 8 | 39 2 2 | 827/1,098} 31 | .. | 85 | 123 }1,128/1,231/2,359 
Woollen cloth........ 5]13|..| 2]..| 5 | 127! 61] 2 | 
876 |203 
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Power is not employed to any extent in the industries included in the 
foregoing class, except in boot factories and woollen mills. In boot 
factories plant valued at £62,470 is employed, the machinery having 
a capacity of 300 horse-power ; in clothing factories the value of plant 
is £5,331; and in woollen mills the plant is valued at £22,425, the 
capacity of the machinery being 201 horse-power. 

As a wool-growing country New South Wales is apparently specially 
adapted for the manufacture of woollen goods, and accordingly that 
industry was one of the earliest organised in the colony. The endeavour 
to promote the local manufacture of woollen goods, however, has so far 
met with little success. The largest establishments find it needful 
to add to their business the making of slop clothing, by which means 
they have been enabled to carry on at a profit. The machinery in most 
of thegnills is not of the best kind, and altogether the industry is dis- 
appoifiting. 

The following table shows the number of woollen-mills in operation, 
the number of employees, and the quantity of cloth manufactured during 
each of the last ten years :— 





Hands Employed. Quantity of 


Woollen Cloth 
manufactured. 


Woollen- 
mills. 





Males. Females. | Total. 
| 





na 3 


o 


No. No. : yards. 
101 71 | 172 | 348,000 
117 60 | | 241,000 
110 62 7 207,500 
94 | j 55 | 310,000 
127 58 | 185 202,088 
144 | | é 440,500 
159 > 461,000 
175 613.500 
162 | 2! 588,015 
149 | 440,177 


1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


oe; 


or 


or 


our ot 





o 











In 1882 there were eight woollen-mills in operation in the colony, 
employing as many as 385 hands. Now, as will be seen from the above 
table, the number of mills has been reduced to five, and the employment 
afforded is much less ; at the same time, the production of cloth in 1882 
was only returned at 319,225 yards. It will be observed, however, 
that the quantity of woollen cloth which is stated to have been manu- 
factured bears no fixed proportion to the hands employed. The figures 
are set down from the manufacturers’ own returns, and are given for 
what they are worth. 
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The employment atforded in the manufacture of boots has kept pace 
with the growth of population, as will be perceived from the table below. 
The improved efficiency of the machinery employed is, however, apparent 
in the increased output :— 


Hands Employed. 
Boot ee Boots 


Factories. Manufactured. 
Males. Females. Total. 


No. | ee |) | No: pairs. 
1887-88 | 1,887 | 2,273 | 2,278,612 
1888-89 | aeis| 4s 2,045 | 2,559,980 
1889-90 1,955 | : 2,420 | 2,196,815 
1890-91 | 2,262} : 2,806 | 2,634,254 
1892 | 2,230 2,708 2,500,000 
1893 | ; 2,429 3,090 | 2,545, 06F 
1894 | 2,716 | 3,420 | 2,611,700 
1895 3 2,852 | 3,743 | 2,721,132 
1896 | 2,677 3,526 | 2,567,169 


1897 | 2,683 3,520 2,735,528 

















From the above figures it will be noticed that there was an increase in 
the number of hands from 2,273 in 1887—88 to 3,743 in 1895, when the 
number of establishments was only six more than it was eight years 
before. In 1896 the hands decreased in number to 3,526, and in 1897 
to 3,520, despite the inclusion in those two years of a number of small 
factories employing four hands which had been excluded from the 
returns in previous years. There appears to be a tendency for large 
factories to supersede small works, and drive the latter out of competi- 
tion in this particular branch of manufacture. The average number of 
hands employed in each factory rose from 37°9 in 1887-88 to 55:2 in 
1895, while in 1896 and 1897, owing to the change in the system of 
tabulation, the average was only 43-0 and 43-5 respectively. The 
number of pairs of boots manufactured during 1897 was 2,735,528. This 
quantity is only slightly in excess of that shown in some of the preced- 
ing years, when a much smaller number of hands was employed. A 
comparison simply by pairs manufactured, however, is not altogether 
satisfactory. The description of boot made has very greatly improved 
of late years, and to this may be attributed the fact that the output per 
hand is not quite so large as formerly. 

24H 
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Metat Works. 


The number of metal and machinery works in operation during 1897, 
the average number of hands employed, and the machinery and other 
plant used, were as follow :— 





| Machinery and 


Average number of Hands employed. other Plant: 


Description of Works. 


Value. 


Horse-pow 





) 
° | £ 

Agricultural Implements .......... ‘ é 32 | § b if 6,750 
Boiler-making ae 3 | So || 6 1,000 
BYAeS}s.cces 3 g 2 35 | 98 5 8,711 
Coppersmithin, seeceee| | 3 5 3 1,240 
Engineering .... 9 | 36 93 | 2,052 282,772 
Galvanised Iron sie Sluiseieie 2 : 3 ¢ f 8,670 
Iron Works and Foundr 4 33 | | 5 | 958 5 114,736 

Lead oe: 3 2 
Railway Carriages : 
Railway and Tramway Worksho § R 
Smelting | 28 3 32. | 138 3 2 517 | 498,567 
Tinsmithing . . ‘ 36 5 | 2 32 288 2 9,330 
Wire-working .. .| 5 ate E i 17,449 
B 10,740 


398 |10,418| 10,223 | 1,109,383 




















* Including 1 establishment making railway springs. 


The classification of works connected with machinery, engineering, 

and foundries presents many difficulties, as the trades are in many cases 
vearried on side by side in the same establishment, and what one year is 

designated by a proprietor an “engineering establishment,” may in the 
following year be returned as a “foundry,” according to the importance of 
the work done during the year. The various descriptions of ironworks 
have been separately shown above, so far as it has been possible to classify 
them, but the figures referring to kindred industries should be read 
together. 

The iron trade should in time form one of the great staple industries 
of the colony. Every natural advantage possessed by the great iron and 
machinery-producing countries of the world—such as England and Bel- 
gium—is also present here. Not only are iron and coal deposited in 
abundance, and in positions easily accessible and readily worked, but, as 
pointed out in the chapter on mines and minerals, the local iron ore is 
exceedingly rich. Scarcely any progress, however, has been made in 
jron smelting, and nearly the whole stock of pig and wrought iron 
required for the local manufactoriesis imported. The other descriptions 
ef metal works, both for smelting and manufacturing, are in a more 
forward state. 
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Works for the treatment of metals in 1887-88 numbered 295, in which 
were engaged 6,594 persons, while in 1897 the number of works was 
286, and the hands employed had increased to 10,418. In 1887-88 there 
were 560 hands employed in 15 smelting works ; the works now number 
28, and the hands employed, 3,012. The employment afforded in these 
trades has largely increased during late years, some large smelting- 
works having been erected in the colony ; while the business of some of 
the existing establishments has been extended. There has also been 
a large increase in the hands employed in making or repairing railway 
motors, carriages, and other appliances, the employees in 1887-88 
numbering 1,286, and in 1897, 2,767. Of the latter, 2,573 were 
employed in the workshops connected with the State railways, 


Buitpine Mareriats. 
Industries directly or indirectly connected with the supply or pre- 
paration of building materials afford employment to a large number of 


persons, chiefly in saw-mills. The following table shows the hands 
employed during 1897 :— 





Machinery and 
other Plant. 


Average number of Hands employed. 





Description of Works. 


n 
2 
° 
Rs 
2 
gw 
Ss 
a 





1,589 
| 107,779 
25 
Marble and monumental masonry. . 
Modelling and pattern-making 


Paints and varnishes 


2 





Pottery and earthenware 23 7 5 266 E 38,035 
Saw-mills 450 | 129 hee 73,062] 5,377 | 226,075 
| } 


Stone-crushing 3 | 3 2 2} 22@) 14,824 





Stone-dressing and polishing ...... 3 g ee | 2 by col 9; § 4,800 


Woed-turning and carving P 3 y | | 2 52} E 4,670 


180 | 348 | 3,586) 751 '$5,c61| 7,690 | 439,019 
} { | 


Including number of hands regularly employed at their own homes :—*7; +2; {9. 


Lt Te S 
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The number of persons employed in the various timber districts, in 
saw-mills, ete., increased at a good rate from 1887 to 1892, but since 
the latter year has fallen off owing to the stagnation in the building trade, 
although the foundation of an export trade in timber has latterly kept 
the mills in some parts of the colony going to their full capacity. /The 
establishments in 1887-88 numbered 322, employing a total number of 
3,254 persons, while in 1897 there were 303 mills, and the number of 
hands employed was 3,060. The capacity of plant in the latter year 
was 5,377 horse-power, and its value about £226,075 ; the quantity of 
timber sawn was estimated at 175,168,000 superficial feet 1 inch thick. 
The number of saw-mills and hands employed and the output during 





the past ten years were :— 








Hands 








Your: Saw-mills. Poosecrasok gaan cee 

No. No. 1,000 sup. feet. 
1887-88 | 322 3,254 125,000 
1888-89 317 3,616 185,000 
1889-90 325 3,578 185,021 
1890-91 346 3,788 201,505 
1892 288 4,573 229,696 
1893 283 3,266 196,114 
1894 299 3,257 | 173,088 
1895 315 3,402 180,000 
1896 326 3,187 169,600 
1897 | 303 3,062 175,168 




























The industry of brickmaking has declined in importance, and now 
employs just one-half the hands of ten years ago. 
suspension of large public works, and to the lessened activity of private 
The following is a statement of the hands employed and the 
output for the last ten years:— 


builders. 





This is 








due to the 





Year. Basra a. | Bricks made. | Year. * | Be on a | Bricks made. 
No. | thousands, No. thousands. 
1887-88 2,230 | 214,199 | 1893 1,357 105,442 
1888-89 | 2,124 219,795 1894 1,242 92,113 
1889-90 1,874 187,769 || 1895 1,211 99,587 
1890-91 | 2,018 184,862 | 1896 1,295 102,459 
1892 | 1,504 115,293 | 1897 1,166 113,267 
} 











Ligut AND Hxat. 


The hands employed in establishments connected! with lighting 
heating showed a steady increase until 1892, but since that year 
introduction of labour-saving machinery in gas-works and the substi- 






and 
the 








tution of the electric light for gas in different places has been responsible 
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for a reduction in the number of hands employed. The following table 
shows the number of hands employed during the last ten years :— 








Year. Hands. Year. Hands. 
1887-88 798 1893 979 
1888-89 836 1894 859 
1889-90 855 1895 900 
1890-91 976 1896 859 

1892 1522] 1897 938 





The condition of employment in the various industries grouped in this 


class during 1897 was as follows :— 








Average number of Hands employed. 








Machinery and 




















Plant. 
3 jee a 
Description of Works. af) 8 | z 
| 
a > Value. 
as oe 
3 Fa 
oF ee 
| | | «¢ 
COKG Shen soa nen eens ieee 13 4 9} 154 2| 182] 183; 23,370 
Electric light .. 26 28 1 54 32 3B | 118 |2,404 | 165 
Gas ee iene ey eee 30 39; 27 35 | 488 49) 638) 627 | 632,279 
i | | : 
Wotal) oc. siniisenostane | 63 8so| 32] 98] 674 54 | 938 |8,214 | 758,343 





The majority of the hands, as will be 
gas-works, of which there were 30 in 


1897, employing 638 hands. 





operation during the 
fan) 


seen, found employment in 
P : year 
The quantity of gas manufactured was 


1,824,691,000 cubic feet, to produce which about 172,000 tons of coal 
were used, giving an average of about 10,600 feet of gas for each ton of 
coal. The quantity of gas made during the past ten years was :— 


Thousand cubic 


Year. feet of gas. 
V887-88  o:......-2:: 1,361,408 
1888289) 22i.ccccce0s 1,379,150 
1889-90 2 6s.22s055 1,434,942 
1890-91 ............ 1,512,232 

B92 oot Sites ccte 1,670,944 


Thousand cubic 


Year. feet of gas. 
AROS ce ore eee ee 1,805,812 
TGO4 ioecccsascssccnseeces 1,772,557 
TSS tenses cosecseceors 1,822,243 
ROQG <oc25<tsepsesessss, 1,816,613 
ABO] reo seccess seeee eoeees 1,824,691 


The rate charged to consumers varies in different country localities 
between 3s. 4d. per 1,000 feet in Bathurst and 15s. in Broken Hill 


and Deniliquin, while the prices for street lighting range from 
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£3 3s. per lamp per annum in Lithgow to £9 in Wagga Wagga. 
The price charged by the principal company to private consumers in 
Sydney and suburbs has been reduced recently to 4s. per 1,000 feet, 
while the price for ordinary street lamps is at present £4 per annum. 
There were, in the early part of 1898, 3,105 public lamps in the city of 
Sydney. The total consumption of gas in Sydney and suburbs during 
1897 ‘was 1,549,963,000 cubic feet, and in Melbourne and suburbs 
1,167,900,000 cubic feet. From these figures it follows that the con- 
sumption per inhabitant in Sydney was 3,744 cubic feet, and in 
Melbourne, 2,568 cubic feet. 


| Printinc TRADES. 


The trades connected with printing and bookbinding are perhaps more 
keenly affected by general prosperity or depression than any other indus- 
try. The fluctuation in trade matters will be evident from the figures 
relating to employment in printing and allied works during the last 
ten years, which are given below. It will be seen that 1897 compared 
favourably with the other years included in the statement :— 

Hands Hands 
Year. employed. Year. employed. 
1887-88 3,771 1893 ... 
1888-89 4,378 1894 
1889-90 4,688 1895 
4,200 1896 . 








The following shows the subdivision of the hands for the year 
1897 :— 








{ . 
; | Average number of Hands employed. | Machinery and 























I z 

- H = =. oS 

Description of Works. se ee 
3 . | & | Value. 

of ee oo ° 

Zs | a: 

ao | S < 

[ene a = | 













Electrotyping and stereotyping ....| 3 5 22 
Paper bags, boxes, etc. ...........- 8 11 166 14 2,210 
POPE? ooo. os sce caceccesceceswece 2 2 101, 270 13,200 
Printing and bookbinding ........ 257 | 478 | 4,631 | 775! 447,929 
Printing materials ...............- 3 3 | 41 19 11,800 








4,961 | 1,122| 482,039 
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VEHICLES AND SADDLERY. 

The number of large establishments connected with the manufacture 
of vehicles and saddlery is not great, the average number of hands 
employed in all works being only ten. The following figures refer to 
1897 :— 





Machinery and 


| Average number of Hands employed. Plant. 





Description of Works. 


Clerks, &e. 
Ilorse-power. 





Coaches and Waggons | 
Saddlery, Harne Whips, &c... | 5 7 ate 3% By} 3 5 5,421 
Spokes .| 3 Si lecs 2) ¢ 26 1,080 








34,861 





As already explained in the chapter treating of forestry, the timbers of 
the colony are very suitable for coach and waggon building, and it is 
likely that the immediate future will see them more generally used for this 
purpose. There is room in New South Wales for the establishment of 
factories for the manufacture of wheels, which are at present largely im- 
ported from the United States ; and if they were conducted on American 
lines they would probably secure the whole of the Australasian trade. 


Sup and Boar Buinp1ne. 

During the year 1897, works connected with the building or refitting 
of ships employed 1,387 hands, by far the largest portion of whom 
were engaged in or about the port of Sydney. Nearly all the docks, 
too, are in Sydney, where is situated the Sutherland Dock, one of the 
largest single graving docks yet constructed. A more detailed description 
of the facilities existing in the colony for the accommodation of shipping 
will be found in the chapter dealing with Shipping :— 





Machinery and 
Plant. 


| '3 


Average number of Hands employed. 





=) 
tp 
a 
3 
g 
= 


| oe 


| 


£ 
Docks and Slips : 23 21 | 3 60 |1,126 1,118 | 144,300 
Sails, Tarpaulins, and Tents ra es 3 | 1 90 3 1,241 
Ship and Boat building and repairing} 3 | 5 36 lke! 54 | 8,015 


ra 
2 
n 
£ 
2 


Ilorse-power, 





| 





68 |1,387 |1,175 | 153,556 
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FURNITURE. 
The furniture and allied trades now employ about 170 hands less that 
they did eight years ago. The numbers for the last ten years were :— 








Year. Hands employed. Year. Hands employed. 
Duran JBOOCD JCB BECOEORECE 1,323 ROU i ceeveegenssrnenrecnces 637 
VOOSO8 . aesccccescoccsse 1,477 Tee oe er eas 0G PAC Opa SDOaEDe 794 
1889-90 1,424 WOUG Ares csens sender se ivask 772 
1890-91 1,234 1896 .. 

NOD). csrescscoess 1,048 1897 





The decline in the number of hands was continuous from 1888 to 
1893, but the figures for 1894 showed a satisfactory increase, and the 
labour conditions were greatly improv ed in 1896 and 1897. Included 
with the 960 hands engaged in making furniture are 361 Chinese. 
Formerly the number of these aliens occupied in the cabinet-making 
industry was larger, but the Chinese Restriction Act has effectually 
prevented the recruiting of hands for the shops employing them, and by 
putting a premium on their labour has enabled them, where they 
remained in the employment of the furniture factories, to obtain higher 
wages. Of late years there has been a marked tendency for the Chinese 
workmen to abandon their old employment, and combine in threes and 
fours for the purpose of establishing co- operatire: shops. 





Average number of Hands employed. | Eaten y and 





r of 
nments-. 
| 
| 
| 


Description of Works. 







































5 
% 3 
2 = 
ie} > 
= pitino ve ae = 
| | 44 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery ..| 16 112 | 7,090 
| ae oP 
WewmiQyre =: cccccssccccctrscetssces | 61 131 11,356 
Picture Frames ........:...0s00- 6 5 550 
Window Blinds ......3..:2....00. | 8 100 
| | = 
Petals. cee seaivee snes | g5 | 195 | 18 | 12 |1,135| 19 |*1,3810| 243| 19,006 
| 









* Including 1 man regularly emiployed at his own home. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Besides the industries already dealt with, there are numerous others 
not readily falling under any of the categories into which the manufac- 
tories have been “ grouped. These have been placed together in the 
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following table, though there is little relation between any two there 
included. None of the industries, tobacco-manufacturing and soap and 
candle-making perhaps excepted, finds employment for any large number 
of hands; but many of them promise to develop into important interests, 
as there is an ample field for them in the colony. 








Machinery and 
Plant. 


Average number of Hands employed. 





Description of Works. 


Value, 


| 
| 
| 


Clerks, &e 
Horse-power. 





£ 
Baskets and wickerware, mats is 
matting 5 | ¢ La F 3 | 5 | 200 
Billiard tables 2) ce Se Bile 7 | 650 

Boxes and packing cases .......... | 8 9 | 25 | 3,13 
Brooms and brushes E | 0 9 2) 1,739 
Chaff-cutting and corn-crushing .. 32 | 7 2 98 pe 86 9,745 
‘Chemicals, drugs, and patent medi-| | 
Cinesif cscs conan : i late | 27,010 
Cooperage 7 24 | : 3 | 223 11,270 
Cutlery f 3| .. P| il raa| | 170 
Dye works... 5 | | oe fa -.-| 2 6 | 590 


Electro-plating | | : ae f 0 3,000 





Fancy leather | 5 | 8 ad } | | my 865 
Glass (including bottles) ....._....| E 9 6 E E 5] 4,150 
Glass (ornamental) 
Jewellery (Manufacturing) 
Perambulators ........ 
Photo-engraving 
Portmanteaus .. | 3 dull 7 2 | 3s | | 190 


Rope and fishing-lines 3 ‘ 3| 8 2 | 95 | 10,990 





Soap and candles 0 f | 726 | 61,330 
Soap, Extract of g g 7 9 ‘ Ps 3 | 980 


. . tes | 
Surgical and other scientific instru-| { | 
ments 3 An 3: é 2 1,800 


Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes ....| 2 0/ 540 3} 187 | 40,200 


Other Industries (consisting 
single establishments). . eds ths 92 Gees 104 6,890 





Totals ccc sssceecscces| 205 27% 78 | 2,25 2,85 1,980 | 188,869 
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This table includes, under “Other Industries,” one of each of the 
following :—Bee hives, explosives, horse and cattle medicines, incan- 
descent gas-light mantles, lamps, leather belting, revolving shutters 
(wood), rubber goods, sewing machines, sheep-shearing machines, tobacco 
pipes, trunks (iron), and umbrellas. These have been combined in order 
that particulars of the business of individual firms may not be disclosed. 

Tallow being one of the staple products of the country, the manufac- 
ture of soap and candles, as might be expected, is firmly established. The 
quantity of toilet and fancy soap made, is, however, as yet but small, and 
in quality it is scarcely equal to that imported at lower prices. Common 
soap of local make is cheaper than the imported article, and being also 
much better, it usually commands the local market. The quantity made 
in 1887-88 was 190,060 cwt., as compared with 187,142 ewt. in 1897. 
The quantity of candles manufactured was 2,442,960 lb. in 1887-88, 
and 2,368,175 Ib. in 1897, and the supply, including imports, was 
6,834,192 lb. and 4,895,971 lb. respectively. The appended table shows 
the condition of the industry during the past ten years ; the production 
seems to have fallen off since 1895. The quantities stated in the table 
are those returned by the manufacturers, and are given for what they are 
worth, but it is believed that the information for years previous to 1892 
is not quite reliable. 





Quantities manufactured, 


Factories. Hands = aa a 


employed. | ; 
Soap. Candles. 





Ib. 


1887-88 2 190,060 | 2,442,960 
1888-89 5 | 198,880 | 2,796,700 
1889-90 164,800 | 2,388,440 
1890-91 | ‘ | 143,520 | 1,545,920 
1892 | | 110,360 | 3,304,130 
1893 ; 180,576 | 3,510,155 
1894 ‘ 204,623 | 4,785,109 
1895 ee | | 299,356 4,632,730 
1896 150,373 | 3,734,050 


1897 | 187,142 2,368,175 
| 
| 














The use of tobacco and cigarettes of local manufacture has, to a 
very large extent, superseded that of the imported articles. The amount 
of cigars made in the colony is, on the other hand, very small com- 
pared with the total quantity consumed. In 1887-88 there were 8,296 lb. 
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of leaf used in the local manufacture of cigarettes, while in 1897 the 
quantity had increased to 189,007 lb. The weight of each description of 
tobacco used in the colony during 1897 amounted to :— 


Imported | Made in the Total 


Jescription. . y 
Descriptio Manufactured. Colony. 





lb. lb. lb. 
Tobacco ...... 924,442 | 1,902,284 2,826,726 
Cigars «| 188,566 14,761 203,327 
Cigarettes $1,500 189,007 270,507 





A large amount of imported leaf is used in the manufacture of tobacco 
in the colony, the proportion during 1897 being 876,231 lb. of imported 
leaf, chiefly American, to 1,229,821 lb. of New South Wales leaf. The 
quantity of each kind of tobacco made in the colony, as well as the 
weight of leaf used in the manufacture, will be found in the following 
table. The quantity of leaf given does not include stalks and stems, 
which are taken out in the process of manufacture. As ingredients 
other than tobacco leaf are known to be used in the making of tobacco, 
it is probable that the figures showing the quantity of locally-grown leaf 
used are too high. The proportion of leaf not used would be about 
25 per cent. of the total weight. 


* Tobacco Leaf used. Quantity manufactured. 


| New South Wales Leaf. | Imported Leaf. Tobacco. Cigars. | Cigarettes. 





| lb. Ib. | lb. lb. Ib. 
188s 1,463,815 | 610,485 | 2,062,380} 3,624 8,296 
1889 1,440,244 | 545,743 | 1,971,394 | 5,393 9,200 
1890 1,345,620 569,420 | 1,892,592 | 4,120 18,328 
1891 1,403,240 | 639,148 1,982,991 | 3,412 55,985 
1892 1,429,136 | 617,608 1,964,624 } 5,128 76,992 
1893 1,284,582 | 597,482 1,776,560 480 | 105,024 
1894 1,312,575 540,009 | 1,732,496) 5,117 | 114,971 
1895 1,334,924 636,287 | 1,833,744 1,024 | 136,443 
1896 1,351,920 | 691,769 | 1,857,616 | 16,553 | 169,520 
1897 1,229,821 | 876,231 | 1,902,284 14,761 189,007 








* Stalks and fibre of leaf removed. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Government of the colony is a very considerable factor in the 
labour market, as, in the middle of 1898, it had in its pay no less than 
30,930 persons, excluding those temporarily engaged, and all persons 
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who were merely entitled to receive fees from the public for services 
rendered. The police are included in these figures, but only such of 
the defence forces as are in receipt of regular salaries. Of the number 
given, less than 18,000 could be called civil servants in the sense in 
which the term is ordinarily employed. With employees of a perma- 
nent character should, perhaps, be included roads maintenance men, 
numbering approximately 960. If these had been included, the per- 
manent employees of the State would be 31,890. As elsewhere pointed 
out, the Government of New South Wales undertakes many duties 
usually performed by local bodies ; amongst these duties is, of course, 
the preservation of internal communication. 

The following table gives the distribution amongst the Depart- 
ments in June, 1898 :— 





Department. Number. 





Under Public Service Board :— 
Chief Secretary 948 
Treasurer - ere 964 
Attorney-General ss me 56 
Lands a a 665 
Public Works ... : : 891 
Justice d 1,675 
Public Instruction .... ‘ 5,108 
Mines and Agriculture 270 
Postmaster-General 4,993 

17 





Under Railway Commissioners 


Under Boards of Water Supply and Sewerage :— 
Metropolitan 
Hunter District 


Other Departments :— 
Executive and Legislature 
Judges and Crown Prosecutor 
Mint 
Australian Museum 
Defence Forces (in receipt of regular s 
Police 
2,835 


Roads maintenance men | 960 


Total | 31,890 
| 








Persons in merely temporary employment are not included in these 
figures. 





POWER UTILISED IN INDUSTRIES. 


Stream Power. 


The power used in the colony for manufacturing, transporting, and 
other purposes is equivalent to 922,500 horse- -power, or 168 horse-power 
for every thousand persons, a rate comparing not unfavourably with 
other countries, as will be seen from the subjoined statement, compute a 
from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :— 


Horse-power Per 1,000 of the 


rs : 
Country. employed. population. 





thousands. 

9,200 250 

4,520 110 

6,200 130 

2,240 30 

2,150 50 

J 830 30 
Spain .... 740 40 
Belgium ... 810 140 
Holland ... 340 80 
United States sci ciccrcisre 14,400 240 
New South Wales 222 168 





The services for which the power is used are shown in the following 
table, from which it will be seen that land and water transport abso 
107,200 horse-power, or over 48 per cent. of the total horse-power 
employed. The information with regard to transport and manufactories. 
is fairly exact, but is only approximate for the other industries :-— 


Industries employing power. | Horse-power. 





Transport, Land Biveotiess Sites 66,000 
Transport, Water = 41,200 
Manufactories, etc 34,200 
Agricultural, Pastoral, and Dairy Farming ... 38,100 
Mining 27,700 
Miscellaneous) y0.-.cecctecc otenes 15,300 


Total 222,500 





New South Wales has few running streams so placed as to be available 
for the purpose of driving machinery for manufacturing purposes. By 
far the largest portion of the power used is, therefore, derived from steam ; 
in some inst: ances, chiefly in the metropolis, gas is employed ; the othe - 
power used is in a few cases hydraulic or electric, while the balance 
comprises machinery worked by horses and cattle. In the table given 
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below the number of establishments using machinery is shown, with the 
aggregate horse-power. By the term “full capacity ” is understood the 
power capable of being generated by the boilers or machinery, and by 
the term “power actually used” the power required to work the pro- 
cesses :— 

















; Full Capacity of Power actually 
| Machinery. | used. 
Classification of Industries. - ——| ~ - 
| | o5 
| Steam. | Gas. ae Steam. | Gas. | 
ower l59 
= = ole ue 
Treating raw material, the product of] h.p. | h.p.| hep.| h.ep.} hep.|h. r 
pastoral PUTSULES se seeoescccsnewacesse-e 168 | 3,322! 8} 15) 2,461) 8 


Connected with food and drink, or the 

preparation thereof... 670 | 16,438) 144 79) 12,862! 110, 75 
Clothing and textile fabrics .. . 54 303} 228) 16) 258) 178) 16 
Building materials ................. Ms 520 7,536) 72 82) 6,049 63 50 
Metal works, machinery, etc. 192 10,119 92} 12) 6,678) 76) 9 
Ship-building, repairing, etc.. 14 | 1,047} 3} 125] 636, 3) 70 


5) 
















Furniture, bedding, ete......... 25 135) 113) ... 116} 74 ... 
Books, paper, printing, etc. .. 142 583) 536 3] 549] 329 2 


Vehicles, saddlery, and harness 


16 129) 13) 102 8 
Light, fuel, and heat 


59 | 3,093} 8 af 1,980, 6 72 














Other works .......s000. «. patatee ...{ 133 | 1,819] 159] 2 1,207} 131] 2 
Potala ree ee 1,993 44,524 1,376] 447/32 











| 376] 447|32,898 986) 307 
| | 





Very few manufactories use different kinds of motive power at the 
same time, their number not exceeding twenty. 
Returns regarding the employment of machinery in manufactories have 


been obtained for some few years, and the aggregate figures for each of 
the last ten years are given below. The figures are given for what they 
are worth, as for years previous to 1892 it cannot be claimed that they 
are more than approximate — 








| 
| Horse-power of Machinery 
employed in Manufactories. 


Year. | 








1887-88 26,152 
1888-89 24,990 
1889-90 25,790 
1890-91 24,662 
1892 28,061 
1893 27,162 
1894 29,197 
1895 31,802 
1896 33,253 


1897 34,191 
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The importance of the manufacturing industry to the coal-producer 
may be gathered from the fact that out of a total of 3,780,968 tons 
raised and 1,589,263 tons required for local consumption in 1892, 
755,000 tons were used for manufacturing purposes, in addition to 
158,000 tons consumed by gas-works. The total value of fuel consumed 
was £425,161, of which £396,375 was the value of coal; the value of 
firewood, gas, or other fuel was, therefore, not considerable. 
















VALUE OF Propuction. 


The value of the product of the manufacturing industry is not ascer- 
tained every year, as the labour and expense involved in obtaining the 
information are very considerable. The last year for which there are 
full particulars is 1892. It was then ascertained that the total value 
of articles produced, or, where manufacturing in its restricted sense is 
not carried on, the increased value to materials from treatment, was 
£16,098,630; and the value of materials used, including fuel, £8,299,840; 
the difference, £7,798,790, representing the production. This last item 
may again be divided into £4,458,836, the amount of wages paid, 
and £3,339,954, the earnings of capital. What is the income, properly 
so called, of those who carry on the industries, apart from rent and 
interest on borrowed capital and trade losses, was not ascertained. An 
attempt to arrive at this sum was made, but the results deduced from 
the information supplied cannot be considered accurate, and are there- 
fore not given. In the following statement the various elements of cost 
are shown for each class of industry, as well as the amount of fixed 
capital embarked. By fixed capital is understood the value of lands 
and buildings, machinery, and plant :— 






















) 








2 | _Walue of 
5 | |Articles pro 
a Fixed Total | Value of | Value of) _ duced, ; 
Class of Industry. 5 Capital Wages | Materials} Fuel jjozsipereased 
3 be paid. used. used. | materials 
g | | ‘ pene 
reatment. 
<3) | 
No. | £ Lee £ | 
Raw Material, the product of Pas- 140 | 505,908 151,134 | 350,500 | 15,410 729,908 
toral Pursuits. | | 
Connected with Food and Drink or 511 4,100,034 580,204 | 3,123,697 | 83,546 4,899,007 
the preparation thereof. | | | 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics 259 904,888 |} 465,291 | 865,443 | | 1,550,415 
Building Materials ........... 500 | 2,798,080 | 742,736 918,193 2,031,530 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. . 267 3,326,240 | 1,227,439 | 1,273,183 | 3,274,116 
Ship-building, Repairing, etc. . 82} 759,044 | 119,079 $8,462 | 262,475 
Furniture, Bedding, etc.............| 70 | 242,911 88,112 | 164,211 298,684 
Books, Paper, Printing, Engraving, 160! 1,549,332 482,910 273,649 | 1,089,319 
etc. 
Vehicles, Harness, and Saddlery....| 186 | 449,766 227,335 210,924 545,598 
Light, Fuel, and Heat 57 | 1,825 208,730 | 139,274 597,149 
Miscellaneous ................ 137 | 1,077, 165,866 | 467,146 | 820,428 
TOtal Tc cciiocseseiiae 2,319 | 17,538,979 | 4,458,836 7,874,682 | 425,161 | 16,098,629 
| 













































—_——  _ 
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The value of wool washed has been omitted from the total under the 
heading of value of articles produced and increased value to materials 
treated ; so also has the value of repairs effected in Government work- 
shops and docks. 

It is not possible to give like information to what is shown in the 
foregoing table in regard to the year 1897 ; but the total value of pro- 
duction, apart from the materials used, may be set down at £8,078,900, 
and of this amount wages represent £4 ,618,900. 

The value of the production of the manufacturing industry has been 
estimated for 1880 and some succeeding years, and is shown in the fol- 
lowing table. The figures are practically on the same basis as those for 
1892, the details of which are given above. 





Value of Production. 


£ 

4,437,700 
1885 6,296,000 
1890 7,615,000 
1892 7,798,786 
1894 6,880,200 
1895 7,005,600 
1896 7,963,500 
1897 | 8,078,900 





The Beane in the jekal’s Vv ae oes nin some years is due to the fall in 
the prices of products, and not toa decrease in the output. The highest 
point was reached in 1897, with £8,078,900. This value was in 
excess of that of 1892 by £280,000, but had the 1892 prices prevailed 
in 1897 the increase would have been £1,653,000. 

The employment and production alluded to in the preceding pages 
refer to establishments classed for statistical purposes as manufactories. 
Besides the 51,439 hands accounted for in the tables, there are others 
actually engaged in manufacturing processes who are not included. 
These comprise persons working on their own account at home, or in 
establishments too small to be properly designated as manufactories. In 
the foregoing pages a manufactory has been considered to be an establish- 
ment using steam, or, when steam is not used, where four or more hands 
are usually employed. It is estimated that there are 5,348 males and 
10,963 females who are thus excluded from classification. The males 
comprise tailors and shoemakers working in their own homes or in 
companies of less than four ; and wheelwr ights, blacksmiths, saddlers, and 
other workers of the sla type, whose establishments are principally 
repairing shops, such as are found in every village of the colony. The 
females are mainly seamstresses, milliners, and dressmakers ; and from 
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their numbers it will be seen that the women working outside the 
factories are a far more important body than the hands employed 
within those establishments. 

The total number of persons engaged in the various manufacturing 
processes may, therefore, be set down at 67,750, and the value of their 
production at £8,872,800, which includes £793,900, the value of the 
work of the hands not included in the returns of factories. These are 
the figures which will be quoted in the remaining tables of this chapter. 


Importation oF Lazsour. 


Since the cessation of assisted immigration by the State there has 
been very little labour imported by the capitalists and manufacturers 
of the colony ; in fact, almost all the artisans and labourers who have 
arrived here within the last few years have been those who have left 
the other Australasian colonies in the hope of improving their position 
in New South Wales. The question of the importation of labour has 
not been largely dealt with by legislation in this colony. The chief 
enactment on the subject is the Agreements Validating Act, 39 Vic. 
No. 29, which provides that agreements made in any place beyond the 
colony for a period of service not exceeding two years shall be as 
binding and effectual as though they had been entered into within the 
colony, provided that the contract or agreement shall have been made 
and subscribed to in the presence of some officer duly authorised in that 
behalf by the Governor and Executive Council of New South Wales. 


WAGEs. 


In New South Wales, as in most other Australian colonies, the 
rapid settlement of the country created a demand for labour of all 
kinds which could not be satistied except by a constant accession of 
labourers from other countries. This demand, which was continuous 
for many years, resulted in the establishment of a rate of wages much 
higher than is ordinarily found in older lands. During 1892, however, 
with the depression in trade there came a partial reduction in wages, 
and in 1893 and the two following years this became general. Appended 
is a statement of the average weekly wages paid in various trades during 
1897. The average rates of representative trades from the year 
1821 to the present time will be found in the preceding chapter 
dealing with the industrial history of the colony. In the numerous 
instances in which work is done and paid for as piecework, weekly 
rates of wages have been calculated on the assumption that a week is 
equal to forty-eight hours’ work, and the rates quoted show, therefore, 
the amount of wages which would be earned by workmen doing a full 
week’s work. 

2 


ai 
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Occupation. 





Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
| mum, 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum, 


Mini- 
mum. 


I.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN TREATING RAW MATERIAL, THE PRODUCT OF “PASTORAL PURSUITS. 
Boiling-down. 


Foremen 
Offal and bone men 
Bone-dust makers 


Foremen ... 
Flesher 
Currier 
Picklers 
Beamsmen... 


Foremen 
Woolsorters ... 
Woolpullers ... 
Woolwashers 
Wooipackers 


II.—PERSONS ENGAGED 


Foremen 
Makers 

Packers . 
Bottlers . 
Washers . 


” 
” 

Jobbers .. 

Biscuit-bake 

Brakesmen 

General hands 

Machine hand 
a boys 


Foremen 
*Topmen 
Cellarmen .... 
Cask-washers 
Brewery hands 
General hands 
Bottlers 


Foremen or managers 
Milk-testing experts .... 


Foremen 

Millers .... steaipem aa 
Coffee and cocoa hands... 
Jelly-makers 

Bo : - 
Packers and labellers 


” 


Promo 


1 


w ror por 


d.| & 8s. d. 
0) 122) 46 40: 
0/1 5 0 
0'110 0 


Tallowmen .... 
Oilmakers .. 
Glue makers 


Tanneries. 


0,210 0 
0 110 0 
0,110 0 
0 110 0 
0.110 0 


| Tanners 
Rollermen 
Yardmen 
Limemen 

| 


Wool-washing. 


0;210 0 
0;110 0 
0/110 0 
0}110 0 
0,115 0 


Wooldriers 
Woolsoakers 
Skinmen . 

| Bearers‘and Drive 


Aérated Waters. 


° 


Pe) 


CORNY 


Be 


|| Labelle 
Carters . 
Cart-boy: 
General hands— : 
a Females} 
PERRO Gs Sas Soar nsags,siajer aie .| 


Bread, Biscuits, and Pastry. 


0|210 0 
6): 7 ¥0 
0\015 
0/0 7 


0;1 5.0 
018 0 
010 0 
015 0 


0} 
0 | 
0} 


0107 0 


|| Pastry cooks 
| apprentice: 
Males 


” 
Packers 


E 3 || Carters 
1/3 to 1/6 per hour.| 


Engineers, 

smiths, &c. 
|| Forewomen....-.. 
Packer Females 
Labelling and cleaning 


Breweries. 


0;210 0 
0;110 0 
0;110 0 
0o;10 0 
0/20 0 
DATONG, 
0 10 0 


Coopers, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, &c. 
Coopers, boy 
Packers 
Storemen . 
| Draymen 
| Enginee 
| Boys 


Butter Factories. 


00 2 ‘0 


210 0;1 0 0 


Butter-makers 
Assistants 


Coffee, Cocoa, Rice, Spices, etc. 


0 

0; 1 
0 0/117 
0 0}117 
18 0\/0 6 
10 0; 012 
17 0 0 8 


} Storemen... 
Tinsmiths 4 
3 improvers at 
Boxmakers, printers, carters, 
cellarmen .. 
| Forewomen... 


Packers Females 


CrRNWNNEH 


18 
0 
13 
0 
15 
16 


IN TRADES CONNECTED WITH FOOD AND DRINK, OR THE PREPARATION THEREOF, 


on 
bee 


NNW R ao 


Hee 
a) 


o 
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Maxi- Mini- 
mum. | mum. 


Maxi- Mini- 


Occupati 
cegpasion. mum. | mum. 


Occupation. | 
| 





II.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRADES CONNECTED WiTH Foop AND DRINK, OR THE PREPARATION 
THEREOF—continued. 





























































Condiments. 
£ sd. £80: |\£ s. d.| £ 8. dy 
Worenieny 0 .cccaeeresceeess 4 0 0/210 0 | Bottle-washers, boys ...... 010 0 060 
Mill hands and journeymen. .|3 0 0| 110 0 || General hands, girls, and 
Packers, boys: ..-<....005+- 08 010 40 WOMEN Tosca es tcicasee 010 0 04:0 
Confectionery. 
Foremen Pondannora nce ic pak) oes Assistants and improvers ..; 110 0 ay ai 
Sugar boile nd pan men 214 0/017 6 || Storemen, carpenters, | 
OS improvers }110 0);0 9 0 printers, yardmen, &c. ..| 212 6| 110 0 
a3 boys |0 9 0/0 7 O || Forewomen. 1:00 art 
Apprentices -| 110 0 | 017 6 || Confectioner: At OPPO iH ease 
Packers .. =| 2358 8] Lik <6 os assistants » |012 0] 0 7 <0 
ey boyeiscy sa. -|}0 9 0/0 6 Oj Generalhands .... >, |0 9.0/0 5:0 
General confectioners -|3 0 0 | 110/01) Packers and wrappers ,, 015 0,050 
Creameries. 
Managers. ......¢20-02 0. ove) 20 (0 J 2 10:0: )| Engineers: . 2. -..25-6. 005. (2 5 0} 2 6:0 
Flour. 
Millers 5 Jeiiostowateisicie seistsistere 6 0 0{1410 O0-}| Packers, boys ...... ..... {1 0 0} 016 0 
» _ juniors . 2 5 0/015 O |) Purifier men ..... 200) 110 0 
Samplers 270. Ou 2 0 FON Miners io. comencac aa{) 2:5) 00) JL 25; 10 
Sleevemen 2 0 0[116 0 || General hands, yardmen, &c.}116 0/ 1.0.0 
Stackers 2 0 0/116 0} Engineersand firemen ....;315 0| 1 5:0 
Smutters 2:10) 0\|/ 116: (0 "Boys. =... 6.0. seco. ..{015 0} 010 0 
Packers 20 0/1 0:0 
Ice and Refrigerating. 
MORCNVON fo) 65')-2, 012 nase eee | 415 0|2 6 0 || Canwashers............ 1-10: (0) (10-35: 5Q 
Journeymen seeeeeesee-| 3 0 0/2 0 O | Tinsmifhs and plumber: 3.3: 0} 32270 
BOWS sie 2 a esa sense ee lo 18 0| 010 0 | Engineers and firemen 2210710: ]) 22-8 16 
Jam and Fruit Canning. 
Foremen ........... worse ard! O) pele: £0 2 OOo ob a0. 
Jam-boilers Pap eso eed OF Ose eLOLS 2. BPO) 126 
Tinsmiths and solderers .....2 8 0 110 0| 012 0) 0 6 6 
Tinsmiths’ boys ...... estas Ole (60100) eb -O 012 0; 0 6:0 
Eabellevs) <fnite sstcan once 1 7 6;0 5 0O|| Packers 3; 016 0' 010 °0 
MaGhersl ees ee ences set 2 0 0.010 0} Labellers 012 6/09 0 
Meat Preserving and Small Goods. 
POREMON A rcs ccisci ese ek [4 00 Rents Labourers, boy [918 0}; 09 0 
Preservers and extract-| | Tinsmiths 3:0) 0} 11 -2°-6 
makers Ay eoo ro neDe 310 0;3 0 0 | Coopers 25 0/ 2.00 
Tallow-makers . | 215 0/2 0 0 | 3 0 0/ 214 0 
Salters aes 5 0/200 3) (0) 0)} 2750) -0 
Slaughter 01200 | 8-0 0] 220 
Boners OU A236 }210 0; 110 0 
Labourer: 01100 | 
Oatmeal, Self-raising Flour, and Baking Powder. 
Foremen stteeeeseeeesee--| 3 0 0/215 O { Packers, weighers, and label- 5 
Mixers and packers ........ {210 0/1 0 0} lers ... ...-Females 1 3 0] 0 7 0 
BOVE: «hicncetecncce ae See OF LOe LO OTe OlsGinlsin cae ee ane 010 0; 07 0 
MOPCWORION coco oenccemerne |2 0 0|1 0 O|| Paper-bag makers..Females 016 0] 010 0 





Tinsmiths and carpenters ...2 0 0| 1 0 0 














EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 





Maxi- Mini- - : Maxi- Mini- 


Oce ion. 7 
Decupation mum. | mum. P mum. | mum. 








II.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRADES 
THEREOF—continued. 


Sugar Mills. 


s. d.{£ 8. d.| 
Foremen mechanics ........ 3 6 0 || Pan-boilers’ apprentices ....! 
Engineers and fitters A 0/3 0 0 HI Foremen bag-makers .. 
Mechanics a .... || Bag-sewers, boys . 
Tinsmiths Z 110 0 | Sack-repairers 
Mechanics’ apprentices 4 0 5 O|| Labourers 
Pan-boilers 2 5 Oj 
Tea Packing and Blending. 
Foremen a] 0\/2 5 0 Forewomen 
Blenders. . ze 2 1 7 6}; Packers 
Packers ..... ; 010 0 || Labellers 


Labellers ... § |0 5 0 |) Bag-makers and blockers oat. 
Case-makers .........-++- ; }116 0 | | 











Vinegar Works. 





Manufacturers ....  J{ Bottlers and labellers 


IIJ.—P#RSONS ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILE FABRICs. 


Boots and Shoes. 


Foremen 5 0 0 )| Channel-closers -Males| 
Machine operators . S 5 0 6 || Skivers 5 
Clickers 6 Eyeletters . 
| dressers, scoure 
sn ae 6 Repairers 
Makers d 4 0 Sole-sewers . 
»>  improvers. fs 5 0 Packers . 
»» apprentices .... 015 0 3 Boys .. 
Finishers.......- 12 0 )'0 12 Engineers, storemen scarters,| 
Pr improvers and &e. 
assistants .. 5 0}010 Forewomen. 
apprentices .. 015 0)011 | Machinists ... 
Rough- stuff cutters and ” apprentices 
pressmen ‘ 0)017 i 
Rough- -stuff y ers oA apprentices 
improvers 1 0} 010 || Tiers-off and bench 
Trimmers 2 0/110 0|| hands .. 
Edge-setters, featherers, Trimme 
and breasters 3 0!}016 0 &e. 


assistants: Me 26 


i] 5 
an improvers and | i} Brushers,  sockers, 
| 


ocooocoo ace 








Clothing Factories —Slops. 


Foremen {2 0 0} Vest-hands 

Cutters .. 150 7 ate 
ae assistants and Apprentices 
improveis ‘3 6 Forewomen 

Pressers 0| Slop trousers ima- 
me apprentices and chinists ........Females} 
assistants | Slop trou sers fin- 

Seam pressers ] ishe 

Trimmers ..... | Butto -hole Machin- 

Examiners ... £ | ists .. 

Folders and brushers go Nas Button- hole finishers 

Engineers and mechanics, &c. | Coas machinists .... 

Errand boys and messengers ;, finishers ... 

Machinists Males) 4 Vest mechinists . 

Coat-hands . . 3 3 + finishers 

»» apprentices 


“oO 
ont 





conroroooco 
erer 
Cronk Ono 


_ 


swODNMNo 








a 
onor 


” sone 
Trousers hands . 




































WAGES. 501 





: Maxi- Mini- 
Occupation. mum. | mum. 


Maxi- Mini- 


Occupation. mum, mum. 





III.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILE Fasrics—continued. 


Clothing Factories—Order Tailoring. 

























































d.| £ s. d.]] {|£ada] £8.d. 
Foremen 0!3 O O|| Vest hands ........ Females 110 0} 0 7 6 
Cutters.... 0/200 » improvers .... 5, 017 0}; 050 
Coat hands 0/200 » apprentices....  ,, 012 6| 0 2 6 
» improv A 0 010 0 || Trousers-makers ss 110 0; 015 0 
x apprentic a 0;0 26 | ; improve ae 014 0 010 0 
Vest-makers . <e 0 15 0 i apprentices af 0 5 6 0 2 6 
‘Trousers-makers Pe | 0, 1 5 O|| Machinists ........ ae 110 0/| 0 7 6 
Presse art OUP Or 0) aes apprentices ,, 010 0 | 0 2 6 
Trimme Mery 0 0'017 6 || Skirt-makers ...... ,, 19 0} 014 0 
Coat hands ...Females} 2 0 0 015 O a improvers 
»» improvers.. 1H 15 010 6 OF] and apprentices.. _,, 07 6 02 6 
>, apprentices.... ,, 15 010 2 6 | 
Dressmaking and Millinery. 
Forewomen . 0|215 0 || General dressmakers ...... hiae-6] 0 8 6 
Cutters and fitte 0|2 0 0} Machinists ......... fa 2161 10:16 
Bodice hands 0|0 7 61), Head mantle-makers . 14 00}| 300 
>, improve : 0|0 2 6]| Mantle-makers ....... 117 0:) (07.9: 6 
+» _ apprentic Baha esterase > improvers ..|0 5 6} 0 2 6 
Skirt hands ... 0/0 6 0] Blouse-makers ............ 10 0; 012 6 
»» lnprove 610! °3) 0) || Millineray cc .ccic-ceccc ccc e 2 9 6 07 6 
», apprentic Co eee || ” improvers . 010 0] 0 2 6 
Sleeve hands... 6/0 6 0 an apprentices} ...... 02 6 
A improve 010 2 6 | 
* Unpaid for the first three or six months. {+ Unpaid for the first six or twelve months. 
Furriers. 
Furriers ON Srl RUr-SOwWereinisiets crisiesiciasicieas }1 5 0/{ 010 0 
Boys 0};0 9 0] | | 
Hats and Caps. 
Journeymen 0| 017 6 || Machinists Females} 115 0| 0 7 O 
Assistants 6|0 7 6) Finishers .. onary 015 0) 0 6 0 
Apprentices Ol Heeeree Trimmers . ae 1263), 0:5) 0 
Foremen .. 0} 2415 0 || Improvers, & 5 010 6| 0 4 6 
Forewomen 6 : | 
Shirtmaking. 
Shirt-cutters ........ Females} 3 0 0|2 0 0 |} Machinists ........ Females|1 0 0) 015 0 
Shirt-makers ........ ae 1.6) 0/0 8-0 | -Rinishers: - 5... .-.<. es ("is Bt pe fe op 
Apprentices ........  ;, 0 7 0}0 5 0O|| Button-hole workers ,, |6d.#@doz. 
Waterproof Clothing. 
0|210 0 | Finishers, improvers ...... 07 6}; 050 
0/012 0) Table hands e A607) 104101 40: 
0\;0 4 6 - improvers 07 6 0 2 6 
0;012 0 
White Work and Ladies’ and Children’s Clothing. 
Forewomen, designers, and Learners -.......... Females}0 7 0/ 0 2 6 
CUMCTS Si eo iiees. Females| 2 5 0/018 0 || Presse 3 , ‘l016 0] 07 6 
Machinists ........... ,, |112 91010 0 || Sorter 0! 0 6 6 
3 improvers.. ,, | 010 0|0 7 0 || Cutters .. 0; 100 
os apprentices ,, |0 4 0'0O 2 6 || Pressers 0} 





Pinighers 7. 2/siae sic. <e.c a 100,060 | 











EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 










Occupation. eeasars Occupation. 


mum. | mum. | mum, 


| | 
Maxi- | Mini- Maxi- | Mini- 
| 








2RSONS ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILE FABRics—continued. 














Woollen Mills. 
















































|£ 8. dij S$ sods d.| £ sd. 

Foremen 5 O: 0%) 4 OF 0} Wenvers: ......... Palauan (ee! 0; 116 0 
Carders . 30 0/2 00 sters os 0 
Wool-sorter 2 5 0/2 0 O|| General hands. 0 | 
Finisher: 2 5 0/2 O- 0] Engi 0 
3. 0-0)2 00 0} 

-|110 0);015 0 0} 018 0 

.| 215 0}1 2 6 || Finisk 5 0 | 08 0 

: .|110 O0}1 0 0 || Burlers ss ~ 6} 012 0 

Wool-scourers . cates cee Re Da OMIOUL: Te Ry (OTN CHM aoc etpcecer.c rs yan 20;08 0 

REPGURESR Ifo a.s's cyt ie'cistains asic 110 0 


’.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN CONNECTION WITH BUILDING MATERIALS, 

































Asphalting and Tar-paving. 
Asphalt-makers ............ | 2 2 0) 1 15. O || Wood-block makers........ ] 26: 2500) 1 5: 0 
Briekworks. 
ORM So baccvresinren 0 0/2 8 O/{| Pressers 0); 115 0 
Clay-diggers and & 01116 0 Burner’ 0 2) Oked 
Panmen and yvrinders 10 0 115 0 0 116 0 
SOWGrSs —ois.sn1- caine pinion f 8 0 116 0 c 0} 116 0 
Brickmakers and moulders..| 215 0 116 0); Carters... 0|}.110 0 
Cement. 

Millers On Ss.0r 01} Wilb-fillore: 2... owe | 2: 6B: -0:)- L3G0 
Burners ... 0|2 0 O}| Labourers: ............... |}2 0 0| 110) 0 
Joinery, Wood-turning, and Carving. 

Foremen 312 0/3 0 0 {{ Carvers (3.3 0! 118 
Joiners 3. 0 0] 116 0}) Apprentices .............. }015 0) 0 7 0 
Turners .. 3 0 0)110 0}J) J 
Lime Works. 
Foremen 3 0 0 .... {{ Lime-drawers .. . 8 0/20 0 
Quarrymen 2560/2 0:0 surners 8 0; 200 
Crane-drivers 2 0 0) 116 0}} 
Marble and Monumental Masons. 

TEGRSIIGTI 5 arate oie1=10.555 13 0 0} 210: O {{ Polishers’ improvers.........|1 0 0) 012 0 
Letter cutters and carvers .. 3 00/2 0 0 i 2 Oa) 3.60. 
Marble and stone masons..... 3 5 0/110 0 2 0} 110 0 
Marble and stone masons’ im- 0; 050 

provers 110 0/015 0 0; 28: 0 
Polishers 25 0/)110 0 

Modelling, Cement and Plaster Decorations 
Modelle: Si 0r-OAb) 122. ORR io Fs asisscinde sso «ee.f 1 0 0] OF10> 0 
Pressers dovcoepie OF Of aer-o 
Paint and Varnish. 

Manufacturers ..........---- 0 210 0 |{ Labourers 115 0; 016 0 











WAGES. 





Occupation. 


Maxi 


mum. 


Mir 


ni- 


mum. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mun. 


5° 


Mini- 
mum. 





IV.—Persons ENGAGED: IN CONNECTION WITH BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Foremen.... 
Throwers Sar 
Pipe-makers .. 


Foremen 
Quarrymen 
Masons 


Foremen 
Saw-sharpeners 
Benchers 

Benchers 

Sawyers 

Sawyers’ a: 
Measurers ......-.-. 


s. d. 


10 

0 

0 
@ 

0 


5 


10 


DOH Oo bo bD bo 


0 
0 
0 
uar 


0 


V.—PERSONS ENGAGED 


Foremen 
Engineers . 
Machinists oo 
Turners and fitters.......... 
Blacksmiths 
Strikers 
Iron-founde 
Iron-moulders nee 

ae assistants . 
Iron-dressers 
Furnace-men 
Pattern-makers 
Boiler-makers 
Coppersmiths 
Brassmoulder 
Brassfinishers 
Tinsmiths . 


Smelters. . 


0 


5 


Co DO DON O CODD DO OY OOO OO OT 


KNORR BH NB HH HOH HEH HR OD 


0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


Saw 


8 
10 
10 

0 
10 
12 
16 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETC. 


0) 
0 
0 
0 


Potteries. 


Burners 


| Clay 


rrying and. Stone Crushing. 


Stone-breakers 
Stone-feeders 


Mills. 


{ Tailers-out .. 


Labourers 

Draymen .... 

Mill hands . 
Machinists . 
Machinists’ assistants . . 


} Engineers 


Plumbers’ boys 


| Meter-makers 


Painters 


Galvan 


Wire-werkers 


| Japanners 


Engine-dri ers and firemen.. 
Bricklaye 

Carpenters 

Labour 

Carters : 

Storekeepers 

Drillers... 

Trun 


| Canister-makers 


Lead-millers 
Apprentices 


VI.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN SHIP-BUILDING, REPAIRING, ETC. 


Foremen 

Shipwrights . aa 
Boiler-makers and riveters .. 
Pattern-makers 
Bolt-screwers 


Sailmakers 
Tent and tarpaulin makers . . 
General bands............... 


Ship-building, Decks, ete. 


3 
3 
2 


7 
110 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


rNwnwnyow 


Sails and 


o|1 
0/0 
0 


5 


15 


0 10 


0 


0 
0 
0; 


Ship-joiners 
Marine opticians 
Ship’s. compasses, s 
and barometer repairers 


Tarpaulins. 


Apprentices and be 
Forewomen 
Women and g 





wrwwwwwo 


Crwwrmrrwn 


Et¢e,—continued. 
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oo 
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o 
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oo 


2 


o 


eeocescsoessco 
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504 EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 
Maxi Mini | Maxi Mini 
. Xi- = . 4 Xi- ini- 
Qcoupation. mum. | mum. | Occupation. mum. | mum. 





VII.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF FURNITURE, BEDDING, ETC. 



















































































}£ 8. dj 8. de || \£ 8s. da.) £8. d 
Foremen ....... casees #10 0)210 0 \| 
Machinists ..... 214 0/1 7 6/I /210 0| 110 0 
% apprentices 1015 0/010 0|| 8 -|017 6) 0 5 0 
Cabinet-makers ae 16 07) 110: 0 \ Vaan blind makers -|210 0] 110 0 
” apprentices...1 6 0)0 2 6) painters . 2° 6 0) 1.6.0 
PGMAHORN ocr n sy ptisiiascits cect 3.0 0/2 0 0|| Rev olving shutter makers ..| 214 0] 1 10 0 
an apprentices i 7 6|0 7 61] Mattress-makers ..... -|218 0/ 110 0 
Chair-makers 216 0/1 9 0) Picture frame makers . 400] 115 0 
Chair-fitters .. 212 0/1 5 0|} Mount-cutters -|218 0] 115 O 
Frame-makers . /2 5 0)110 0|| Apprentices -|1 5 0] 060 
Wood-carvers ... }3 0 0/210 0 Fitters ...... {E10 0:) TL - O0 
Wood-turners ..9........... Se ONO EL eAG Ol Pa GHPEM ssi cteistsctcctem ests cee 10 10:)) 0:80 
Upholsterers...............+ 3 0 0/2 0 0O|! Hair and flock hands— | 
” apprentices .. 110 0/0 5 0|| Packers 214 0} 012 0 
Carpet hands Bisse 3.0 0/115 0|) Machinists 116 0} 015 0 
Drapery-cutters . 4 5 0/2 2 0)| Rag-sorters...... 1 0 0) O3720 
Forewomen . 110 0}1 5 0|| Cloth-cutters...... ” 012 0| 010 0 
Upholstere: 2 0 0/012 6 |) Billiard-table makers ...... 800;20090 
SUE sccideesericcaes }0 9 90/0 5 0 i Apprentices ---1012 0] 0 7 6 
Drapery hands ......Females) 2 0 0| 016 0 || Ivory turners .. 300); 200 
Machinists. . a 1 2 6/010 0O| || Chinese cabinet-inakers ....|3 0 0| 010 0 
Seamstresses:........-...... 12°6);0 9 0 HI as. polishers .......... 116 0} 017 0 
Carpet-sewers . Females} 1 5 0/010 0) ae wood-turners......|112 0) 1 4 0 
OMESA ese grsiecien cies tecicores 010 0/0 5 0 a sand-paperers...... 110 0| 015 0 
VIII.— PERSONS ENGAGED IN PrinTING, LITHOGRAPHING ESTABLISHMENTS, ETC. 
MORGBEN bags clccessnleec one 3.0 0|2 0 04 Lithographers—continued. 
Readers’ assistants ...... 12 00;)015 0 Artists, illuminators, and 
Compositors, jobbing offices — photographers ........ 0; 115 0 
Journeymen . 3810 0/1 5 0 Artists’ apprentices 6 rb: 
Improvers . 20 0/0 17 6 CUGRRIB iis sresewewiecec. 0; 212 0 
Apprentices . 1000/0 6 0 Varnishers, transferrers, 
Compositors, newspaper | | HONS Seals aisieiee ae eeaieae 3.00;200 
offices— | Feed and fly boys .......1 0 0) 05 0 
PORCMIGIN 51-162 1s sis cietsicia 700\/3 00 General hands .......... 2.0) Od 250: 
Machine composito: -| 44d. to 5d. | Engineers and firemen ..|8 0 0;.110 0 
Compositors ...... -| 9d tols.1d. ser || Bookbinders— 
Linotype operators...... 3d. 1000 OTOMN reas aco cassis 5 00|;,200 
Female type distributors 14d. ens. Rulers... . 400);100 
with al- Binders .. 400/100 
lowances. Finishers --/310 0} 100 
Machinists’ boys ............ 015 0/0 6 6 Forewomen ............ 110 0} 017 6 
Apprentices 15 0;010 0 Booksewers ....Females) 110 0 010 0 
Letter-press machinists— Bookfolders .... ,, 150; 050 
Foremen...... eriekineiaen= 6 0 0/210 0 Embossers ........+.++.- 100;08: 0 
Journeymen . 0}110 0 Numberers, pagers, wire- 
Improvers ... 0/014 0 stitchers, packers, &c. 
Apprentices . 0/0 8 0 CEBINENOB). os o.cs oc orton 100;050 
Stereotypers— | Apprentices...... Males} 1 0 0) 0 7 O 
WOVGNM Ss oic even caescs 6 00/310 0 = -... Females} 0 7 6| 0 2 6 
Journeymen 8 0 0/115 0} Boys, messengers, &....)013 6| 0 5 0 
Electrotypers— || Paper boxes and bags— 
Journeymen ............ 315 0/115 0} WOPOMNON 2 lae cc ssesv aes 215 0/ 210 0 
ED QTRVGES Fete n scan ences 400;200 Forewomen -|+110 0| 017 6 
Lithographers— Cutters .. c-eeeeel 2-0-0] 017 0 
Journeymen 40 0/2 0 0} DOVB es i50 50 Ore 0:1) (0: 7. 16 
Improvers ....... 3419-0: 40-50 Girls(box and bag makers 110 0/050 
Apprentices 10 0/0 6 O} Apprentices ............ 040 026 
Stone polishersand cleaners} 112 6|015 0 General hands .......... 2650); 126 
i 




















WAGES. 505 





= - - _ 2 — - Sad 


| 
Maxi- | Mini- 
mum. | mum. 


Maxi- Mini- 


Occupation. mum. | mum. 


Occupation. 





IX.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF VEHICLES, SADDLERY, AND HARNESS. 


Coach-building. 
d. 


i 


Foremen 
Carpenters 
Bodymakers 
Wheelwrights 
Blacksmiths 
Strikers ... 
Vicemen 


TrUMNMGNS ec caneaclicee ace 
Painters 

Nave turners 

Spoke turners . 

Improvers 

Apprentices 


coosccoof 

ROR Ree rth 
all eal well axel eal eal 

aocournoes 


Saddlery and Harness. 


Foremen .. 0|210 0 |} General hands 
Saddle-makers 2 0 0 6 || Machinists .. 


Harness-makers $ 0 5 0 || Female hands 
0 || 





Collar-makers 3 0 Improvers 
Strap hands 215 0 5 0 || Apprentices 


Making and Repairing Bicycles. 


Foremen . --| 83 0 0{210 O || Tyre and wheel makers ....| § 
Turners ... {215 0/110 O || General hands 
Fitters 210 0|1410 0} Boys 





X.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN THE PRODUCTION OF LIGHT, FUEL, HEAT, ETC. 
Electric Light Works. 
Foremen -(810 0]38 0 O || Electricians........ 
Engineers 410 0{|2410 O | Installing workmen 
Gas Works. 

Foremen | 0 0/310 O || Main-layers 

Stokers and Firemen. -- 218 0/2 2 O/|| Service-layer 

Fitters --|8 6 0/2 8 0 | Lamplighters 

215 0 5 0 


Fuel. 


Sawyers and yardsmen 0 0/110 O ff Boye ........sccescecvecone 
Carters 25 0/110 0} 


XI,—PERSONS ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TRADES. 


Baskets and Wickerware, Mats and Matting. 

Koremen 00 mater | Basket-makers . 
Mat and matting makers ....} 110 0 SCE || 3 apprentices | 

45 % (boys)1012 0}0 7 O|| andboys...............- 1015 


Box and Packing Case Making. 


Foremen {3 0 210 0] 
| General hands 
Apprentices. . 


Boxmakers . decice |e LO 110 0 


Sawyers ... : 22 1/110 0 
Machinists 28 110 0 


Broom-making. 
3room-makers............4+ | {110 0 {| Broom-sewers 
Assistants and apprentices ..| 0 5 0) Sorters 

Brush-making. 


Journeymen 1 5 0 || Boys and apprentices 
Female hands .. § }0°4 0} 











EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 





Occupation. 


mum. mui. 


Maxi- 


(paaeenl 
icvereeas Occupation. 


| Maxi- 
mum, 


Mini- 
mum. 











XI.—Pxrrsons: ENGAGED IN. MISCELLANEOUS TrRADES—continued. 


Chemicals, Drugs; Patent Medicines, &c. 


Foremen 

Manufacture 

Chemists 
rs improvers: .. +: 

Lead burners: and platinum 
men 


Coopers 
Apprentices 


VARIG oc <..ccicies 
Pressers (males) 
As (females) .... 


Mixers 
Cartridge fillers .... 


Florists and shop assistants| 
Females 


Foremen 
Glass-blowers 
Packers .. 
Finishers 


Cutters and silverers ........ 
Beveller 


£ 


Hairdressers and Wigmakers} § 


Hair-frame makers..........! 


Wash-house hands (males) .. 
Packers (males) . se 
Boys 

Carters (male 

Engineers 

Firemen 


Washers (females) 


. da 


0 
6 
0 


0 
0| 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Hair 


9 0 
10 0 


| 8s. diy 

2 6» 0 
0 0 
0 0 
7 6 


Bottle washers 
Packers 
Forewomen 
Bottlers and 

Females 
2.0 


10 0 


Packers ae 
Manufacturing hands 
Cooperage. 


15 0} 
8 0} 


Machinists. .............. 3 


Dye Works. 

7 6 ||) Feather and glove cleaners; 
10 0 | 

10 


Explosives. 
5 0 || Packers 
0 0 || Labourers 


Florists. 


Flass Bottle Works. 
13 0 04) Engine 
110 0 | Apprer 
0: 7 O |} Boys 
110) 0 }| 


and firemen...... 


mnamental Glass Works. 


|}2 0 0 || Stencil 
110 0} girls) 
|110 0 || Boys 
{110 0 


cutters (boys and 


dressing and Wig Making. 


1 0 0 || Hair-frame makers (females)| 
0. 5 0.) 





Laundries: (Steam. and Hand). 


5 0 
16 0 
10 


5 


U\G/- to 2/- per day) 


Sorters and packers (females) 110 0 


015 0 
p hae ae 
07 0 
010 0 
110-0 
015 0 
O10 0 


Folders (females) 
Starchers ,, 5 
Machine ironers (fem: 
Calender hands 
*Shirt and collar 
(females) 

*Starch ironers 
*Plain ironers 


or .- 
ironers: 


060 


015 
1 0 
010 


010 
0 
6 
018 


* Troners are paid by piece-work, washers by the day ; other branches by weekly 


Sorters and cla: 

Beatermen 

Rag boilers and cuttermen .. 
Machine men 





0 
0 
0 
0 


Paper-making. 
he 
ES 
015 
012 


Labourers 
Blacksmiths 
Paper sorters (females) 














WAGES. 


5°7 













Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum, 


Mini- | 


Occupation. 
mum. Docerpasac 


Maxi- 
num. 


Mini- 
mum. 





XI.—Persons ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TRADRS—continued. 





Carpenters 
Blacksmiths . 
Fitters 
Painters 4.5. ccc ceuetiec 














Operators )}4 10 
Printers 210 
sistants . 10 





Retouchers 
Zinc-etchers . 
Enlargers . 


























Cutting-room hands : 
General hands 








bo ND Oo HS Oo bo bo or 


Machine-hands (females) ....| 0 14 
Cigarette-makers ,, 1 4 
Mouth- piece makers (female 3), 016 


Males: .... 





3. de 





Peraminiator Making. 











£. a: a; £ 
0/115 o||v pholsterers: . 1 
0/1 1 0} Boys .. Saorerrs (a! 
0|1 0 O|| Machinists (females). saeco a 
0,010 0} 

Photography. 

0) 2 (0: Oslictibamores .. .20..062405 600655) 2 
0|1 0 O | Retouchers (fema pe 
0|0 7 6 | Printers ” -| 1 
0/110 0 | Spotters ” -| 1 
0|110 O | Sorters y= me OSnaat | 0 
012 0 0] } 


Portmanteaus and Bags: 

















Bag-makers .................| 3 0 0]110 0 |{ Blacksmiths and Pppanners.. | 1 

FA assistants ...... 110 0/0416 O || Machinists (females). . mracey ek 
LTOPEOV ENB ie coecl coiieuieeonse L 2 6) 0. 7 6 
Trunk and ‘portmanteau| | 

WAKOLS! |b sieiseeoderenece 3 0 01110 0}! 

Rope Works. 
Foremen. {410 0{4 O O {| Handspinners.............. | 2 
Rope-layers ;2 8 0/2 2 0 Machinists . a 
Reelers }2 0 0)110 O}) Jenny boys.... 10 
Rubber Works. 
SOUPNOVMNEN (ysisis cise atelosoaels fis Oh Cap 2 (On Obi} Bayan sais eicisccsisccswrsauisics 1 
Sewing Machines, Pianos, &c. 
Foremen sseeeeee| 4 0° 0) 310 0 || Apprenticesand boys ......) 1 
Tuners 5 0 0|2 O O.|| Stringersand spinners ....| 1 
Polisher: 312 0}1 0 0 Packers and fitters-up...... 2 
Repairers 40 0/]1 2 6) 
Soap and Candle Works. 
Stearine and candle makers..| 210 0|1 4 0 |) Coopers ..............000+ 3 
Moulders 110 0;015 0 |) Carpenters, box-makers, and 
Soap-boilers }3 0 0)116 0 plumbers ...... aisjeeie | 
Assistants 110 0|0 5 O/|| Engine and firemen 
PACKOTEE 2/5. <5 oysicteme vias siesate tine 110 0)010 0 OMI ciclarcuje a cutsincelstniayricien ieee 
Carters 116 0/1 0 0} Packers (females 
Tobacco and Cigarettes. 

HOPOMON cn ascites ssre sie | 0 0{215 O}| Finishers.... 

















0|1 0 0O|| Cigarette machinists 

0|1 0 O)}| Engineers and firemen... 5 
0|1 5 O |) Boys—General work . | 0 
0|012 O|| Forewomen. 1 
o|}1 2 0 Stemmers (females se 
0|012 O || Coverers aL 
0|;015 0 Cutting-room hands(females) il 

Cigarette Making. 

0;0 7 O|) Filling and closing, &c. 
0,016 0 (females) i 0 
6| 012 6) Packers (females).......... 0 


Umbrella-making. 


012 0} 






Females 





10 
10 
0 


5 
4 


0 







d.} 
0 
0; 
0 


0 
0 


6 
6 


0 
0 


0 
0 





0 
0 
0 | 
0.) 


0 

0 | 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0) 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


s. 
0 
6 


10 


ors 


oven 


10 
18 


10 


10 
10 


aN 


10 































dy 
0 
0 
0 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 


6 


0 


0 


0 
0 
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0 
oO 
0 


0 
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0 
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. Maxi- Mini- 7 Maxi- Mini- 

Occupation. | mum. | mum, | Occupation. mum. | mum. 

| | 

XL—PErRsoNS ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TRADES—continued. 
Watch-making, Jewellery, etc. 

£ad.)£8. a. £8. cj £8. da. 
Watchmakers .............. 5 0 0/110 0 || Gemcutters ....... 300/200 
” apprentices 010 0|}0 5 O |] Engravers f 500;200 
Wewellerss J... ccts deste sss 6 0 0]110 O || Packers...... D7 6b OTS 
re apprentices. .|010 0 seats Electroplaters..... 40 0 110 0 
Instrument-makers.. . 8 0 0|1 2 6 || Burnishers (females). see f kd O! On| 2s Ose0 
Opticians ......... 2°10) (0!) 15105 0) Boyes ccaccsicaeaciee sais 017 6| 0 5 O 

Polahers)icciccec coccec ee (215 O|1 5 0} 

Coal-mines. 

The rates of pay given here were those ruling in 1897 for work actually done. 1t does not follow 
that the miners and other hands were able to secure anything like regular employment at these 
rates. 

NorTHERN MINES. || SourTHERN MINES. 

per ton. per ton. 
MINGES sc csenisscccseetccenes 0 (240) Pee. MAnGrg) seiciceises oclesinsicc sine 02 0| 0110 
per day. | per day. 

£8. d.|£ 58. d.] £8. d.| £8, d. 
Overmen (underground) ....| 018 0 | 010 0 || Overmen (underground),...|}013 0} 010 0 
Deputy overmen........ 10 8 6/0 8 0] Deputy overmen ....... -|0 8 6 aces 
Shiftmen ....... |0 8.0 elite Shiftmen ......... 08 0; 070 
Onsetters .. -|0 7 0) 0 6 O || Onsetters Ont O03 % 0 
Banksmen .. -|0 7 0|0 6 6 | Banksmen 066; 060 
Screenmen an : :-|0 7 0|}0 2 9 || Screenmen .. 06 6; 0 6 O 
Mechanics ......... -|010 0/0 8 6 || Mechanics 010 6; 0 8 6 
Engineers ..... .|012 0|0 9 O|| Engineers .... 0. (9) 0/0 8.0 
Engine-drivers.......... 109 0 ues Engine-drivers ......... 09 0;08 0 
Enginemen and firemen .|0 7 6|0 6 6)|| Enginemen and firemen....;0 8 0) 0 6 0 
Screen-overmen ........ ..|0 7 6/0 7 O|| Screen-overmen ....... eelre aerate 
Overmen (overground) ...... 080 ase Overmen (overground) aes aad 
Locomotive-engine stokers ..| 0 8 0/0 6 6 || Locomotive-engine stokers...;0 7 0) 0 6 0 
Platelayers’ sisacncacs swacie« 0 8 6|0 6 6.|j Platelayers ................ 090/070 
Furnacemen ..... -|0 8 0/0 7 0} Furnacemen 070/060 
Harness-makers . |0 8 0 cnne Harness-makers 08 0\076 
Pickers) .....033 -|0 8 0:|0 2 O]] Pickers........ 0 6 6 stags 
Wheelers... -.|0 7 0/0 5 O|| Wheelers . 0 7 6) 0 6 6 
Water-bailers . -|0 7 0/0 6 6}; Water-bailers .. 07 6| 0 6 6 
Horse-drivers . -|0 6 6/0 5 0 || Horse-drivers .. 076) 060 
Stablemen . .|0 7 6|0 7 0 || Stablemen .. 08 0};070 
Labourers . -|0 6 6|6 6 O}| Labourers 066;);060 
Flatters ... 10 7 610 7 O|j Flatters 070/060 
Trappers -|0 3 6|0 3 O || Trappers . .|0 40] 0 3 6 
Bove) ccs oee eecO!6; OL\(00 28 Ovsrecesecanesencs cas sesec 036103 0 

Nore.—The Union rules fix 43} hours as the maximum working hours per week for miners. The 
actual time worked during 1897 did not average more than 32 hours for miners and 45 hours for 
mechanical trades. 

Silver-mines, Broken Hill District. 
Mechanics and _ surface | per day. | per day. || Mechanics and surface | per day. | per day. 
hands— | || Hands—continued. | 

RORHEATIOPEN co ow ais oni ss 2/2 os a 010 6;0 90 Labourers .............. Uw Pe | oes 

Masons and bricklayers....|}010 6|010 0. Boys oe |0 40] 02 6 

Garpenters' (7 7.20.-.5..0.. 010 6;0 9 0 Tappers...... }0 9 0} wee 

Blacksmiths ........ 010 6/0 8 4 Slag-wheelers . }0 8 4] 

Blacksmiths’ strikers 07 6 ch Feeders ....... 1/0 9 0} 

Engine-drivers, stationary..|0 9 0|0 8 0 Charge-wheelers ........ }0 8 4) 

-f hoisting ..|010 0 eaten Underground Hands— | 
Biromignie¢seqssee=eas--ee 0 8 4/ Miners -|0 9 0 
Firemen’s assistants SOLS see: Brace and platmen. }0 8 4) 
Boilermakers 010 6;0 9 0 Truckers {0 7 6] 
Tinea s. ates css --|010 0 Ore-dressing Hands — | 
Horse-drivers (exclusive of Shift washers .......... 10 9 0 

time occupied in cleaning | Engine-drivers, stationary, 0 9 0 | 
and harnessing) ........ 08s4};080 | 





Norr.—Wages are calculated at per day of eight hours. All time worked over eight hours per 
day is paid for at the rate of time and a quarter (Sundays not excepted). 
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| | 
| Maxi- Mini- A Maxi- Mini- 


°C ion. Jee i | 
Occupation mum. | mum. ECTPR SOL | mum. | mum. 





.—PERSONS ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TraDES—continued. 


Railways and Tramways. 


per annum, per annum. 


(Salaried Staff)— £ { £ (Salaried Staff)—continued. | £ { £ 
Station-masters* 35 150 Operators 200 60 
Officers-in-charge . : 210 130 Clerks.... 6 350 | 125 
Night Officers ! 185 | 120 || Junior Clerks 120 30 

per day. per day. 

(Wages Staff)— £s. d. || (Wages Staff)—continued. j|£ 8s. d.|£ 
Locomotive Engine-drivers 15 4) Carriage and Waggon Ex-) 

y Firemen ...... 10 0 aminers...............-|018 0] 0 

D Cleaners ; 7 6 Carpenters..... }013 0/ 0 
Fitters ; 15 0 Painters . ets .|011 0 0 
Turners . 12 0 Stationary -dri ..| 010 0 
Machinis : 12 0 Fuelmen.. 5 9 0 
Boiler-makers . aC 0 Oilers .. : 8 0 0 
Boiler-makers’ Assistants .. 6 Pumper a : .| 010 0 
Moulders 0 Guards C 12 0 
Blacksmiths 0 0 Assistant Guards . sy 8 6] 0 
Strikers 0 6 Porters .| 010 0 
Tinsmiths . 09 8 Junior Porters . : 5 0 
Pattern-makers 010 0 Signalmen.... ; ANOeLE 65110 
Gasfitters 0 8 6 Shunters 5 A 11 0 
Carriage and Waggon | Ganger: Be -| 0 12 0 
Builders........... 4 6/0 9 4) Fettlers and Labour oe 8 61 0 


ea 
w 


£ 
0 
0 
0 


0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 


acomoccor! 


oc 
AWDDAMRMON Mr: 


oot 


° 
BAININWNANDOSOAaINNT 





* Quarters allowed in addition to salary. 


Shipping. 


per month. per mor 


First Officers (Steamers) £ 0 (10 0 0O}| Firemen 0 0 
ne (Sailing Ve: els 0| 610 | Boatswains 00 
Second Officers (Steamer 2 0/10 0 Seamen (Ste 0 
(Sailing Ve els| 6 0|5 0 \| 
Third Officers (Steamers) . 0|9 0 Trimmers 
Chief Engineers 5 0 |20 0 Sea Cooks 
Second Engineers . ‘ 0/16 0 9 |) Chief Steward 
Third Engineers ............ 0 Es 0 0 || Assistant Stewards 
Fourth Engineers 


NH QP 100 


per hour. per hour. 
Wharf Labourers and | {Wharf Labourers and Lum- 
Lumpers........00s000- }0 1 0{|0 010 pers (Overtime) OF 62 c0le le 


per week. 








Wharf Labourers and Lumpers (constant hands) 250; 220 


Norr.—The rates quoted for steamers are those paid by owners belonging to th2 Steamship Ow ners’ 
Association of Australasia. Some owners of small steamers pay lower rates, and on ships trading 
with the islands and foreign parts the monthly rates paid to seamen range from £3 15s. to £3. 


Coaching. 


per week. per week, 
Carters and Trollymen 0 0{116 0 |; Grooms ; 110 0; 10 0 
Drivers (Licensed) .... : 15 0}1 5 O|, Omnibus Drivers [e200 eb 
Farriers 5 0/2 0 0} Omnibus conductors (boy ®).| 012 6, 010 0 
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Maxi- Mini- 
mum. | mum. 


Occupation. Occupation. 


Maxi- Mini- 
mum. mum, 





XI.—Persons ENGAGED IN MISCELLANEOUS TRADES—continued. 


Attendance and Service. 
per week. 


























per week. 


Males— £s. d.) £ s. d. }f Females— £s.d.| £38. d. 
Baron cc iss deiec es wees 1 5 0/015 0 PUNIREIS 2c wre cote cosine 12 6| 012 0 
Butlers 1 0 0/015 0 Cooks ..... ete 10 0; 012 0 
Coachmen . 1-6 40 | 015 0 General Servants -|015 0 080 
Cooks ..... 8 0 0/015 0} House and Parlour Maids 0-44 0 010 0 
Dairymen . 018 0/}010 0} Laundresses ............ 1:0 0/015 0 
Gardeners 10 0/015 0} Nursemaids .. --010 0/05 0 
Gardeners’ Labourer: 015 0/010 0} Waitresses.............- }015 0/} 010 0 
Scullervymen ..... -.|017 6/0 8 0 | | 
WWOMUOTS 52 occ cwcisecos bhOO|015 0 | 

Norr.—Board and lodging is provided in addition to the wages quoted. 
Shop Assistants. 

Males— ! Females— | 
Butchers*..........-.-.. 3.0 .0)2 0 0]|  Milliners. 30 0] 015 0 
Drapers .... 315 0}110 0} Drapers ..... 3 :0\40)| 1.76. 0 

»» (Juniors) 110 0/015 0} »» _ @uniors) 15 0| 0412 0 
Qroee?s ue c=. 2:15 0 | 110 0 General |2°0 0; 010 0 
Ironmonger 310 0/110 0 BEM Lips cose ee enees 10 5 0/0 2 6 
General .... 2 5 0}110 0 | | 
Boys 010 010 7.0 | 








Nore.—At the Abattoirs butchers are paid by piecework, and when in full employment are able 


to earn over £7 per week, out of which they have each to pay an assistant. 


In some shops, assistants (male and female) are, in addition to the wages here quoted, provided 


with a midday ‘meal, and, when working late, with tea. 
* Meals provided in addition. 


Municipal Employees (City). 




























Overseers. ....-/; Zen acihs ce een )3 6 0/214 O || Carters 

Timekeepers .......... |}3 6 0/215. 0 || Ins ‘ 

Engineers ~ : 315 0/2 0 || House Inspectors .......... | 
Engine-drivers . . 312 0 +... |\*Park Range | 
Firemen... 210 0/}2 0 |*Watchmen .. a 
Masons 30 0 Bailiffs zat 
Plumbers ... 3 0.0 Sear Messeng | 
Blacksmiths 0 0);2 2 0 || Tar-paver | 
Carpenters 9 0/3 0 O || Street rs “| 
Gangers 6 0\2 5 O || Metal Gatherer: 

Labourers . . 2 01 





* Working 7 days per week. 


Fire Brigade Employees (City). 
per annum. 


£ £ 
SIOPOMMON fc 505 6 cio itn cs oe oe 182 172 Firemen ....... 
Assistant Officers .......... 162 steven Probationers .............. 






Agricultural and Pastoral Pursuits. 
per week. 
017 6{0.15 O )| Farm Labourers 
1 0 0}015 O || Milkers.. 
20: «011 20:0 
per 100 sheep. 


Boundary Riders 
3ush Carpenters ...... 
Cooks (Station) 








SHORPORG )o 55 oo03:5'5 0 ctec cole o ue'e 100/017 6 
per annum. 
£ 
Married Couples (wife, cook).. 70 60 RMN Solos Donec rc seacec 
” (husband, cook) 80 | 70 een aes 


0 
0 


38 O07 

8 0| 

8 0| 

12 6] 

9 0} 

0 0 | 

8 0} 
2.0) 
3'*0'| 

10 0} 

per annum. 
£ £ 
150 112 
106 


per week. 
145 0; 010 
16 0) 010 


per annum. 


See 
52 | 45 
45 | 40 








Notr.—Except in the case of shearers, board and lodging, or rations, are provided in addition to 


the-rates quoted. 










TRADE UNIONISM. 


TRADE UNIONS. 





































The subject of Trade Unionism has been dealt with by legislation in 
only one instance in this colony—the Trade Union Act of 1881. This 
measure enacts that the purposes of any trade union shall not be deemed 
to be unlawful, so as to render its members liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion for conspiracy or otherwise, merely because they are in restraint of 
trade ; nor for such a reason shall any agreement or trust be rendered 
void or voidable. It is declared that nothing in the Act shall -enable 
any Court to entertain any legal proceeding instituted with the object 
of directly enforcing or recovering damages for the breach of agreements 
between the members of a trade union, concerning the conditions upon 
which they shall transact business, employ, or be employed, or for the 
payment of subscriptions or penalties to the union, or fer applica- 
tion of the funds to certain specified purposes; but at the same 
time the Act is not to be deemed to make such agreements unlawful. 
Neither the Friendly Societies Act nor the Companies Act is to 
apply to trade unions, nor can the unions be registered. under ‘either 
of those Acts. Provision is made, however, for the registration of 
trade unions under the present Act, provided always that if one of 
the purposes of such trade union be unlawful the registration shall be 
void. The Registrar of Friendly Societies is appointed Registrar 
of Trade Unions, and provisions are made for the appointment of 
trustees, treasurers, etc., for the establishment of rules, the preparation 
of annual returns, dissolution or amalgamation, change of name, and 
other matters. The term “Trade Union” is defined to mean ‘any combi- 
nation, whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations 
between workmen and employers, or between workmen and workmen, 
or between employer and employers, for imposing restrictive conditions 
on the conduct of any trade or business, whether such combination 
would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, have been deemed 
to have been an unlawful combination by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade.” Few of the trade unions 
have complied with the provisions of the Act relative to returns; conse- 
quently particulars in regard to their membership cannot be given with 
any accuracy. : 

Only one union for the purpose of regulating the mutual relations of 
workmen and employers has so far been registered. The unions have in 
all other cases been established for the promotion of the interests of one 
class or the other. Under the provisions of the Act 163 unions had been 
registered up to the end of 1898, of which 8 were societies promoted 
by employers and 154 by workmen, while one union included both 
employers and employees. Many of these unions are not now in 
existence ; but it is impossible to say how many remain at the present 
time, as the Registrar has been unable to reach a large number of the 
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societies. Of the 163 unions registered, only the following thirty-two 
supplied the statutory return of their operations : — 





| | Amount of 4 
| Date of last uae " a 
| Balance-sheet. beginning year. 

of year. 


Disburse- | Amount of 
ments Funds 
during | at end of 

year, year. 


Name of Union. 





Barrier Branch of the Amalgamated Me: Ss Ee ar Sea: ae ae a: ae er 
Miners’ Association—Broken Hill) 30 Sept., 1898/1,333 2 6| 52911 6} 903 4 7| 959 9 5 
Federated Seamen’s Union of Aus- 
tralia—New South Wales Branch} 30 June, 1898/1,358 4 16 465 1 11/1,728 19 
Coal Miners’ Mutual Protection Asso- 
ciation of the Western District..) 2 July, 1897) 39 17 17 8 4 52 6 
Australasian Association of Operative} 
Plasterers, New South Wales ..| 31 May, 1897; 4112 17 § 17 
Sydney Lithographic Society | 30 Sept., 1896] 1613 6 12 i 
New South Wales Amalgamated Ra’ 1 
way and Tramway Service Asso-| ' 
ciation | 31 Mar., 1898 17 
Operative Sailmakers’ Trade and} 
Burial Society of Sydney 31 Dec.,\ 1897) 38 9 
Gas Stokers’ Protective Association..| 26 Nov., 1897 5 11 
Sydney Progressive Society of Car-| 
penters and Joiners 31 Dec., 1896 25 
New South Wales Locomotive Engine} 
Drivers’, Firemen’s, and Cleaners’) 
Association 31 Dec., 1896}1, 14 
Operative Bricklayers’ Trade Society 
of New South Wales 24 May, 1897 14 
Friendly Trade Society of Iron-| 
moulders of New South Wales. .| 30 Sept., 1896) § 19 
United Labourers’ Protective Society 
of Sydney 24 May, 1897 35 12 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
aud Joiners 31 Dec., 1896] 2 58 18 
i i --| 28 Sept., 1896) 6 
sediey Coal Lumpers’ Union 31 Dec., 1896) 19 
Amalgamated Society of Journeymen 
Tailors of New South Wales ....| 28 June, 1897 é 6 
New South Wales Operative Bakers’! 
Association | 27 Mar., 1897 i 5 10 8) 
Masters and Engineers of Harbour| | 
and River Steamers of New} | 
South Wales . 28 Dec., 1896 ¢ F 0 4 
New South Wales Ty: pographical| | 
s z 31 Dec., 1897 é 18 11) 








Coli i y Employés’ | 
thern District, New South Wales| 31 Dec., 1897 i 2,882 12 9/1,428 
3uilders’ and Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of New South Wales 31 Dec., 1896 210) 343 
Journeymen Coopers’ Society of New | 
South Wales 31 Dec., 1897| 2 ¢ 68 2 2 94 
Barrier Ranges Engine Drivers’ and| | 
Firemen’s Association-—Broken| | 
i 31 Dec., 1897 7 136 ) 75 


Australian Fishermen’s Benefit and 
Protective Society 8 Jan., 1898 24 12 17 
Colliery Engine Drivers’ Association] 31 Dec., 1897 201211) 23 
United Licensed Victuallers’ Asso- 
ciation of New South Wales ....! 31 Jan., 1897}. 12 | 804 8 7 863 
United Boilermakers’ and Iron Ship) | 
Builders’ Society 28 Dec., 1897) } 10110 §| 67 
Barrier Typographical Society 30 June, 1897} 36 |} 181610) 29 
Newcastle Typographical Association) 5 July, 1897 5 2 76210) 44 
Illawarra District Council—Austra-| 
lian Labour Federation 31 Mar., 1897) 2} 988 5 6) 847 8 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, | 
New South Wales — Sept., 1897 1) 2,525 10 10}2,280 18 1,044 


Total.. 5,246 sho 1 10/10,866 19 2|17,322 311 
a a eB th Se tl ft RR I Lo 











5 
2 
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The funds at the dates of the balance-sheets were distributed as 
follow :—Savings Bank and fixed deposits, £11,221 11s. 9d. ; current 
bank accounts and cash in hand, £3,513 0s. 3d. ; and other securities, 
£2,587 11s. 11d. 

Co-oPERATIVE SocieriEs. 

Part V of the Friendly Societies Act of 1873 deals with the registra- 
tion of Co-operative Trading and Industrial Societies. It provides that 
“any number of persons, not being less than seven, may establish a 
society under this Act for the purpose of carrying on any labour, trade, 
or handicraft, whether wholesale or retail, except the business of 
banking, which the members of such society voluntarily unite to 
carry on or exercise, and of applying the profits to any lawful pur- 
poses ; and the buying and selling of land, and the working of mines 
and quarries, shall be deemed to be a trade within the meaning of this 
section.” The Act further requires the word “ Limited” to be the last 
word in the name of every society registered, and limits the interest to 
be held or claimed by any member in any society to the sum of £200. 

The provisions of the Act relating to Co-operative Societies have 
been made use of by the public to a very limited extent. Seventy-five 
societies have been registered since the Act came into force, but of these 
there were not more than seventeen in existence at the end of 1898. 
The balance-sheets, published at various dates between June, 1896, 
and October, 1898, and extending over periods of three, six, and 
twelve months, show that sixteen of these societies had a share-capital of 
£17,828, and reserve funds amounting to £13,869, or a total liability 
to shareholders of £31,697, while their other liabilities amounted to 
£16,782. Their assets consisted of freehold and other property, £5,402 ; 
stock in hand, £28,274; and other assets, £20,370; or a total of 
£54,046. Leaving liabilities to shareholders out of consideration, there 
was, therefore, an excess of assets to the amount of £37,264. Irrespec- 
tive of the assets and liabilities shown, ten of the societies had balances 
at the credit of profit and loss account, amounting to £7,337, while five 
societies had debit balances, totalling £1,770. — 


TRADES CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 

After the termination of the maritime strike of 1890 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the causes and 
means for prevention of industrial disputes. The introduction of a Bill 
to provide for the establishment of a Council of Conciliation and 
Arbitration into Parliament early in 1892 was one of the results of” 
this Commission. The bill became law, and was to continue in force 
for four years from March 31, 1892. Under it two Councils were 
established—a Council of Arbitration, consisting of three, and a Council 
of Conciliation, consisting of eighteen members. One of the former and 
nine of the latter were elected by a majority of the organisations 
representing the interests of the employers, and a similar number by a 
2K 
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majority of the organisations representing the employees. The Presi- 
dent of the Council of Arbitration was appointed by the Governor and 
Executive Council on the recommendation of the other two members 
of the Council. The regulations under the Act were carried out by an 
officer called the Clerk of Awards. From the time the two Councils 
were appointed to the end of 1894 only one case of conciliation and one 
of arbitration were dealt with by them. Negotiations were opened in 
a large number of other cases, but without success; the principle of 
the Act being a purely voluntary one, the Councils had no power 
to bring either party to a dispute before the industrial tribunal, 
Parliament having refused to vote supplies for the continuance of the 
Councils during 1895, they came to an end on December 31, 1894. 
The Act itself, however, remained in force until March 31, 1896. 

In the early part of 1895 the Minister for Public Instruction was 
created Minister for Labour and Industry, and took over the Labour 
Bureau. As has already been mentioned on a previous page, a Factories 
and Shops Act was passed in 1896, and is administered by the 
Minister for Labour and Industry, assisted by a staff of inspectors. 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1899 was assented to on the 
22nd April of that year, and came into force on the Ist May. Under 
this Act the Minister has power to inquire into the cause of any dispute 
between an employer and his workmen, or between different bodies of 
workmen, and endeavour to effect an amicable settlement of the differ- 
ences, failing which he may direct a public inquiry by a Judge of the 
Supreme or District Court, or by the President of the Land Court, who 
has power to enter upon the premises and inspect everything calculated 
to throw light upon the cause of the dispute except books or statements 
of accounts. On the application of both parties to the dispute an arbi- 
trator may be appointed, and on the application of one of the parties, a 
conciliator. No power is given for the enforcement of any decision 
arrived at. 


PrRopvuction. 


In other chapters of this work details have been given of the various 
producing industries, so that it is unnecessary to reproduce them 
here. It will be interesting, however, to group these industries together 
in one table in order that some idea may be given of their respective 
importance. From the total obtained by adding together the production 
of the various industries there must be deducted something to allow for 
products twice included, first as the output of one class of industry, and 
secondly as the raw material of a more advanced industry. Under 
agriculture is included the value of green food, which may be termed a 
raw material in dairying; grain for swine and poultry feeding also 
appears twice ; coal, coke, and timber used in mining appear under 
mining and forestry, and afterwards in the value of metals obtained by 
smelting ; and there are other small items of a like character, It must 
be understood that so far as the manufacturing industry is concerned, 











VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


the production is net, raw material in all its forms, including coal, leing 
excluded from the totals given. The value of material twice included 
is about £215,300, which forms a deduction from the total of the 
following table :— 

















Indus’ | Hands employ ed. noe 
| No. | £ 

Manufacturing and allied processes ............ 67,750 8,872,800 
PA priculbiure'e.cs cones snc srene= cae sene ee ere Rega eee 67,551 6,206,000 
Dairying and poultry farming .. ........ 25,443 | 2,653,300 
Pastoral industry ...................0. 27,020 11,823,400 
Mineral production........ cance 41,208 4,853,300 
Forestry and fisheries | 7,250 750,600 
236,222 | 35,158,800 

Deduction for raw material twice included ...........c.cec. eee eeeeee | 215,300 
Net production 222.222: caches ces sees “ 34,943,500 





The figure £34,943,500 just arrived at is less than the value of pro- 
duction in 1891 by £1,796,260. This fall is due chiefly to the decline in 
prices, as in nearly every branch of industry there has been a distinct 
advance since the year named. If the same prices had been obtained last 
year for produce as were obtained in 1891 the value of production would 
have been £43,190,200. The following table shows the value of produc- 
tion in various years from 1871 onw ards; additional columns have been 
added so as to show the value of production if prices had remained 
unaltered, and also the value if 1897 prices only had been obtained :— 





r ae Value if 1871 Value if 1897 
Year. Actual Value of prices had been 


| 
prices had been | 
| 





Production. obtained. obtained. 
| £ £ £ 
1871 | 15,379,000 15,379,000 7,972,520 
1888 25,180,000 35,044,890 18,167,390 
1891 | 36,739, 760 57,338,980 | 29,724,720 
1897 


34,943,500 67,406,000 | 34, 943,500 


The foregoing fable is not given with a view of ee ing that the 
difference between what was obtained for the production of ‘the colony 
in 1897 and the amount which would have been realised had 1871 prices 
prevailed represents a loss; on the contrary, as has been elsewhere 
pointed out, although the colony has sutfered by the fall in prices, her 
loss is chiefly oceasioned by the fact that she is a debtor country, and 
that the fall in import values has not been equivalent to the fall in 
export values. What the table really does show is that the volume of 
production has been more than sustained. Compared with population, 
the value of production shows an average of £26 13s. 3d. per head, of 
which £19 17s, 10d. represents the yield of industries directly connected 
with the soil, a result which very few countries can claim to equal. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


OR many years settlement in New South Wales was restricted to 
the narrow belt of land shut in between the Blue Mountains 
and the sea. Several main roads were formed through this country 
within a few years after the foundation of the colony. These roads 
connected the infant towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and 
Penrith with the metropolis, and were constructed entirely by bond 
labour. The abrupt wall of sandstone rising on the farther side 
of the Nepean barred all access to the interior of the country. As 
early as the year 1796 George Bass made an attempt to cross the 
mountain range, but returned after an unsuccessful journey, reporting 
that it was impossible to find a passage even for a person on foot. 
In 1813 a protracted season of drought, attended by considerable losses 
amongst the stock, brought home very clearly to the settlers the 
conviction that the future of the colony entirely depended upon the 
extension of grazing land beyond the narrow limits within which they 
were then hemmed. In the month of May of that year Mr. Gregory 
Blaxland, Mr. W. C. Wentworth, and Lieutenant Lawson attempted 
to find a passage across the mountains. After meeting with ditf- 
culties which seem astonishing enough to the present generation, who 
have seen a railway carried over the same track by which Bathurst 
may be reached in a few hours, these gentlemen succeeded in 
opening a way—sometimes by creeping through dense forests, at 
others by scaling tremendous precipices—to the vast plains lying west 
of the Great Cordillera of Australia. They returned on the 6th June, 
and shortly afterwards Governor Macquarie sent a party of surveyors, 
under Mr. George W. Evans, Deputy Surveyor-General, to report on 
the practicability of making a road. The report was favourable, and 
the construction of the great western highway was at once commenced, 
the work being performed by gangs of bond labourers. The track thus 
made formed a continuation of the Great Western Road from Penrith, 
and it was completed as far as Bathurst by the 21st January, 1815. 
The discovery of the Bathurst Plains and the completion of the 
mountain road gave so great an impetus to settlement that it was found 
impossible to keep pace in the matter of roads with the demands of the 
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settlers. The Government, therefore, contented itself with maintaining 
the roads already constructed, and extending them in the direction of the 
principal centres of settlement. For many years these main roads were 
the only ones which received attention. This would perhaps have been 
sufficient had the progress of settlement subsequent to 1850 been similar 
to that made during previous years. Such, however, was not the 
case. The gold discovery entirely altered the circumstances of the 
colony, and during the period of excitement and change which followed 
that remarkable event so many new roads were opened, and traffic 
increased so largely, that the general condition of the public highways 
was by no means good. The Roads Department was formed as far 
back as 1857, and although good service was done by the road 

sioneers before that date, the modern system of roadmaking-may be said 
to have begun with the creation of the depar tment. It was not, howev er, 
until 1864 that the whole of the roads, both main and subordinate, 
received attention at the hands of the State. 


The principal main roads of the colony are :— 


Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, 
New England. 


Western Road—length, 338 miles, from Sydney to Warren through 
Bathurst, Orange, and many other important townships; thence 
prolonge -d to the Darling, at Bourke, by a line 175 miles in 
length. 


Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney to Albury. This 
road was, before the construction of the railway, the great 
highway between Sydney and Melbourne. 


South Coast Road—length, 250 miles. This road, after leaving 
Campbelltown, ascends the coast range, along the top of which 
it runs as far as Coal Cliff It then traverses the [lawarra 
district, parallel to the coast, and passes through the rich lands 
watered by the Shoalhaven, Clyde, and Moruya 1, as far as Bega, 
whence it extends, as a minor road, to the southern limit of 
the colony. 


None of these roads has now the importance which it formerly pos- 
sessed. The railways of the colony for the most part follow the direc- 
tion of the main roads, and attract to themselves nearly all the through 
traffic. The tendency now is to make the roads act as feeders to the 
railway, by converging the traflic from outlying districts towards con- 
venient stations along the line. 

The expenditure by the Government upon the different roads is made 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Road Superintendent 
for the district, which is based upon the requirements for each road. 
Formerly the roads of the colony were divided into seven classes according 
to their importance, and the yearly expenditure ranged from £50 per mile 
on roads in the first class to £5 per mile on those in the seventh class. 
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The network of roads spreading over the face of the colony is divided, 
for purposes of maintenance, into road districts and road trusts. The 
whole colony is divided into sixty-two road districts, each of which is 
placed in the charge of a Superintendent, who is directly responsible to 
the Commissioner for Roads. The Road Superintendents have the 
greater part of the road communication of the colony outside the municipal 
boundaries, as well as a portion of the roads within municipalities, under 
their care. The road trusts have the supervision of the expenditure of 
certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts which are chiefly 
of minor importance ; there are, however, certain important roads in the 
vicinity of the metropolis governed by trusts. The length of roads in 
charge of Road Superintendents on the 30th June, 1898, was 40,031 
miles, while 830 miles were under the care of road trusts. There were 
also within municipal areas 1,114 miles, which were subsidised by the 
Department, making a total of 41,975 miles under Government control. 
Of the 40,031 miles in charge of Road Superintendents, 7,633 miles were 
metalled, ballasted, gravelled, or corduroyed ; 5,651 miles were formed 
and drained, and all necessary culverts constructed, but were not 
metalled ; 5,344 miles were cleared and drained; 8,894 miles were 
cleared only ; and 12,509 miles were roads which wind their way through 
the forests of the interior, chiefly along the lines marked out by the 
cart-wheels of the foremost settlers, forming, in dry weather, adequate 
means of communication, although in seasons of rain they are fre- 
quently impassable. | Besides the roads mentioned, there were 1,486 
miles of mountain passes. Many of these presented the most formidable 
difficulties, and their construction reflects great credit upon theengineering 
skill of the officer, now deceased, who for so many years designed and 
supervised the construction and maintenance of the roads and bridges 
of the colony. 

Of the earliest bridges erected in the colony many were built of stone, 
and still exist. Those erected in the period following the extension 
of settlement to the interior were chiefly of timber, and have since been 
replaced, after a life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the large 
bridges of recent date are of iron or steel. and some of them have 
been erected under engineering conditions almost unique, owing to the 
peculiarity of the river-flow in certain parts of the country. On the 
30th June, 1898, there were, altogether, 3,225 bridges of 20 feet span 
and over, covering a length of 286,885 feet ; 34,731 culverts under 20 
feet span, 511,393 feet in length; and 16,106 causeways, of a total length 
of 393,878 feet. Where local circumstances have not favoured the 
erection of a bridge, or the traffic has not warranted its construction, 
a punt or ferry has been introduced. In June, 1898, there were 11 iron 
punts, 94 timber punts, 4 horse-boats, and 1 basket ferry. Of the punts 
and boats, 8 were worked by steam-gearing and wire-rope, 82 by hand- 
gearing and wire-rope, and 19 by wire-rope without gearing; the total 
width between mooring posts amounting to 68,392 feet. Also, the 
Department had charge of one steam-launch, 14 iron and 63 timber 
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flood-boats, 132 other boats, and 8 punt-slips for the execution of repairs. 
On an average, 1,824 men were employed during each month of the 
working year, in addition to 6,543 contractors and their employees, 
making a total of 8,367 men. 

The use of roads as the main arteries along which traffic from the 
metropolis to the interior flows has been superseded by the railways ; 
nevertheless, they are still the sole means of communication throughout 
a large part of the interior, besides serving as most valuable feeders to 
the railway system of the country. No revenue is directly derived from 
‘roads, but their indirect advantages to the country have been very great, 
and after the lands and the railways they form the largest item of 
national property. Ii is estimated that £18,648,000 has been expended 
on roads and bridges since 1857, and their present value to the State, 
allowing for depreciation, cannot be less than £14,000,000. Their 
indirect value cannot be calculated ; but as an instance of the change 
brought about by the system of road construction, it may be mentioned 
that after the organisation of the Roads Department on its present 
basis the cost of carriage of goods by road and the time of transit were 
reduced by more than one-half, as will appear from the following 
statement :— 


| | 





; — 
Carriag2 by Road, 1857. | Carriage by Road, 1864. 


T 
Main Roads. | Distance. 
Time in 
transit. 


Time in 


| . : 
| transit. Cost per ton 


| Cost per ton. | 





Sydney to Goulburn 174 | 1 °0 7 


3 


| 

days. . d.| days. | 
| 

| 


9 Bathurst 234 é 0 ll 


Newcastle to Murrurundi 21 0 | 8 








The progress between 1857 and 1864 was very great. Part of the 
advance may without hesitation be ascribed to improvement of the roads ; 
but the decline in the demand for teams consequent on the cessation of 
the gold rush was also a cause of the fall in the cost of transit. Since 
1864 the price of carriage by road has not declined, most of the traftic 
being through districts remote from the centres of population, where the 
requirements of the teamsters are costly to supply. The roads followed 
by the teams are those leading to the railway lines, and the loading 
consists for the most part of station supplies, wool, and other produce. 
The rates vary according to the distance and the nature of the country 
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traversed, but the following scale may be taken as typical of the 
ordinary charges for outward loading—that is, from the interior to 
the railways. Inward goods average about 14. per mile less than those 
outward :— 


oe 2 | 1 ; per ton per mile. 
Pre: lal Ne rse ce necunco. orp OocaeESERET Por 1 0 %s 
| | en eee ae Re tee 011 4 
i ee paneer are 6 10 . 


A slight consideration of these figures will be sufficient to show how 
greatly the business of the country has been facilitated by the construction 
of railways. If 100 miles be assumed as the average distance which 
goods are carried, the prevailing rate by teams would be 12d. per ton 
per mile. On the railways, as far back as 1872, the carriage was only 
3'6d., and to-day it averages not more than 1-6d. It would be over- 
stating the case against road carriage, however, if the latter figure were 
“compared with the average price charged by teams; but a comparison 
in every respect perfectly fair can be made between the cost of carrying 
general merchandise by rail—only 2-25d. per ton per mile—and the cost 
of sending goods by teams, which, as stated above, is 12d. per ton per mile. 
The saving by rail carriage is, therefore, over 81 per cent., and if it 
had been possible for the whole of the railway traffic for the year 1897 
to be carried by teams, the cost would have been £8,377,323 instead 
of the sum of £1,570,748 (exclusive of terminal charges) actually charged 
by the Railway Commissioners. In the portion of this chapter devoted 
to goods traffic on the railways, particulars are given of the gradual 
cheapening of this form of carriage during the past twenty-five years. 

During the last few years the old-time spectacle might frequently 
‘be seen of huge loads of goods being carried along the main roads 
within sight of the railway lines. The price paid to carriers was not 
usually disclosed, but from the nature of things it was probably less 
than would have been paid to the Railway Commissioners for the 
same service. The competition of teams with the railway for the 
carriage of a certain class of goods was made possible by the extreme 
cheapness of fodder and the low price of horses, and to the circumstance 
that a number of carriers could not otherwise find employment ; more- 

-over, it only lasted fora few months in each year, and did not affect 
éhe railway earnings to any appreciable extent. 

The total expenditure on account of roads of all classes, and of bridges 
and culverts, during the year ended 30th June, 1898, was £616,098, of 
which contracts claimed £318,312; wages, £176,126; salaries, £39,292 ; 
materials, miscellaneous and incidental (including road subsidies to 
Municipalities), £82,368. In this expenditure is included the cost of 
administering the Department, and payments on account. of punt 
approaches and similar works incidental to the road traffic of the 
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country. The expenditure in the construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges since 1857, with details since the year 1881, is 
given below. Until recent years, the expenditure on these works 
increased at a much faster rate than the population :— 





Expenditure 
Year. by Roads 
Department. 


Expenditure Tota 
by Trustees. rota: 

































£ £ £ 

1857 to 1880 5,430,923 782,907 | 6,213,830 
1881 484,567 23,186 | 507,753 
1882 | 677,212 24,722 | 601,934 
1883 | 613,847 24,938 | 638,785 
1884 | 750,584 27,722 | 778,306 
1885 | 800,962 24,404 | 825,366 
1886 | 628,379 28,414 656,793 






1887 | 721,994 45,433 | 767,49 
1888 663,929 31,503 | 695,432 





1889 632,398 | 31,361 | 663,759 
1890 770,809 34,500 805, 309 
1891 965,688 31,990 | 997,678 
1892 859,028 30,605 | 889,633 
1893 676,233 30,330 | 706,563 
“*1394--5 | 800,620 30,034 830,654 
+1896 757,115 19,285 776,400 
+1897 | 666,300 9,910 676,210 
+1898 | 605,497 10,601 | 616,098 
Total ..... | 17,406,085 1,241,845 | 18,647,930 










+ Year ended June. 





* 1894 and first half of 1895, 














Besides the roads maintained by the Government, there were, in 
the month of January, 1898, 7,380 miles of roads and streets belonging 
to and largely maintained by the municipalities of the colony. Of these 
roads, 2,381 miles were metalled, gravelled or ballasted, and 1,319 
formed ; while 1,851 miles were cleared, and 1,829 miles not cleared. 
Their value without the land, but inclusive of footpaths, kerbing, and 
guttering, is estimated at £5,485,000. 


RaiLways. 





The first attempt to introduce into New South Wales the blessing of 
railway communication, which has so revolutionised the commerce of 
the older parts of the world, was made in 1846. On the 26th August 
of that year a meeting was held in Sydney at which it was decided to 
survey a line to connect the metropolis with the city of Goulburn. Two 
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years afterwards, on the 11th September, 1848, the Sydney Railroad 
and Tramway Company was formed, with a capital of £100,000, having 
for its object the construction of railways to Parramatta and Liverpool, 
with possible extensions, in course of time, to Bathurst gnd Goulburn. 
No time was lost in breaking ground, and on the 3rd July, 1850, the 
Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter of the Governor, Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
turned the first sod of the first railway begun in Australia. The 
affairs of the company, however, did not prosper, and the Government 
of the colony took over the works. In the interval another company 
had been promoted in 1853, with the object of constructing a railway 
from the city of Newcastle to Maitland ; but it met with no greater 
success than the Sydney company, and shared the same fate. On the 
Government taking over the works construction was carried on with 
vigour, and on the 26th September, 1855, the line from Sydney to 
Parramatta was declared open for public traffic, and the extension to 
Goulburn was opened on the 27th May, 1869. 

The progress of railway construction during the twenty years which 
followed the opening of the first line was very slow, for in 1875 the 
length of the lines in operation had only reached 435 miles, the extension 
being at the rate of 21 miles per year. Not a single mile of railway 
was opened in 1865 and 1866; but in 1867 construction received a 
fresh impetus, and continued to advance until 1872, when it stood still 
for another period of two years, during which time only 5 miles of 
line were thrown open to traffic. In 1875, however, 33 miles were 
opened, and from 1876 to 1889 still greater activity prevailed, 1,748 
miles being constructed during this period, or a yearly average of 125 
miles ; but this rate of increase received a check, only 14 miles being 
opened in the course of the next three years. There were, however, 
154 miles opened during the railway year ending June, 1893; 150 
miles in the succeeding year ; and 30 miles in the year ended June, 
1895. In the following working year no lines were opened; but 
during the year ended June, 1897, 108 miles were added, and in the 
course of the next twelve months, 52 miles. ‘The lines opened during 
the year ended June, 1898, were of the “Pioneer” class, namely, 
from Bogan Gate to Condobolin, 39 miles 22 chains; and from 
Nevertire to Warren, 12 miles 33 chains. After the close of the work- 
ing year, another line, that from Berrigan to Finley, 13 miles 71 chains 
in length, was thrown open to traffic; while lines of the “ Pioneer” 
class are now being laid down from Tamworth to Manilla, 29 miles 
41 chains, and the first section, 35 miles, of the line from Moree to 
Inverell. Also, Parliament has passed Acts sanctioning the construc- 
tion of new railways from Byrock to Brewarrina, 58 miles 43 chains ; 
from The Rock to Green’s Gunyah, 24 miles 52 chains: and from 
Koorawatha to Grenfell, 29 miles 60 chains. 

The progress in construction of the State railways of New South 
Wales may be traced in the statement given below. Included in the 
mileage are the Campbelltown-Camden Tramway, the Kogarah-Sans 
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Souci Tramway, and the Yass Tramway, which are worked with the 
railways :— 





| Opened during | Opened during | 























Year. Gia tyear! Total opened. i Year. | “the year. | Total opened. 
| | 

miles, | miles. miles, | miles. 
1855 16 16 1877 90 | 598 
1856 9 25 | 1878 | 90 688 
1857 17 42 \\ 1879 | 45 733 
1858 15 | 57 | 1880 115 848 
1859 nil. 57 | 1881 148 | 996 
1860 13 70 1882 282 1,278 
1861 4 74 | 1883 | 52 1,330 
1862 24 98 | 1884 301 1,631 
1863 27 125 1 1885 | 114 1,745 
1864 20 | 145 | 1886 i 162 1,907 
1865 nil | 145 | (1887 | 151 2,058 
1866 nil. | 145 | *1888 | 68 2,126 
1867 60 | 205 || +1889 57 2,183 
1868 44 | 249 | +1890 10 2,193 
1869 70 | 319 | +1891 1 2,194 
1870 21 340 | +1892 | 3 2,197 
1871 19 359 | +1893 154 2,351 
1872 38 | 397 | +1894 | 150 2,501 
1873 5 402 +1895 | 30 2,531 
1874 nil. | 402 || +1896 nil. 2,531 
1875 33 | 435 | +1897 108 | 2,639 
1876 | 73 | 508 | +1898 52 | 2,691 

* Six months ended June. 7 Year ended June. 


Of the 2,691 miles in operation on the 30th June, 1898, there were 
2,528 miles of single line, 154} miles of double line, and 84 miles of 
line with four tracks. The quadrupled lines, which extend from Sydney 
to Flemington on the suburban line, were brought into use during the 
year ended June, 1892. The double lines extend from Flemington to 
Penrith, 26 miles ; from Granville to Picton, 39} miles ; from Illawarra 
Line Junction to Waterfall, 23 miles ; from Strathfield to Hornsby, 
14 miles ; from Newcastle to Maitland, 20 miles ; from St. Leonards to 
Milson’s Point, 3 miles ; from Redfern to Darling Harbour, 14 mile ; 
from Sydenham to Belmore, 5 miles; and from Teralba to Adamstown, 
8 miles; while various short lengths of line make up the remaining 
14} miles. 

The progress of the accommodation afforded by the State railways 
can be fairly gauged by comparing the number of persons to each 
mile of line open for traffic at different periods, and the average 
number of train miles run per inhabitant. Thus, in 1860 there were 
4,979 persons to each mile of line, but by the end of the year 1880 the 
work of construction had proceeded at a rate so much faster than the 
increase in the population that the average number of persons per mile 
had fallen to 882, so that the facilities afforded by the railways were 
more than five times as great as in the year first named ; while by 
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1898 the average population per mile of line was reduced to 492. The 
increase in the average number of train miles run per inhabitant has 
been very rapid, rising from 0°5 mile in 1860 to 1°8 in 1870, 4-4 in 
1880, and 7-4 miles in 1890. The maximum was reached in 1891, 
when the train miles run averaged 7-5 per head of the population. For 
the five years ended 30th June, 1898, the rate was, approximately, 
6 miles to each member of the community. The following statement 
shows the extension of railway facilities since 1860 :— 








| = ' 
Population to each) Number of train Nmuber: of train 


Year. miles run per head 


| nile of line. miles run. of population. 
. u Se — 

E aad (in ae | aa =e 
1860 4,979 174,249 | 05 
1865 2,822 483,446 12 

| 1870 1,467 901,139 | 18 

| 1875 1,366 1,472,204 | 2°5 
1880 882 3,239,462 44 
1885 544 6,638,399 | 72 
1890 502 8,008,826 | 7-4 
1891 521 | 8,410,421 75 
1892 538 8,356,096 v4 
1893 515 7,505,310 6°3 
1894 495 | 7,169,785 59 
1895 501 | 7,594,281 6:1 
1896 510 | 7,719,618 6'0 
1897 497 | 8,130,405 6:2 
1898 492 | 8,340,338 611 
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New South Wales stands in a good position among the Australasian 
colonies in regard to railway development, as will be seen from the 
following table, which shows the mileage of Government and private 
lines open for traffic in the various colonies in the early part of 1898 :— 
Lines Open. 
Colony. 
Total. 


Government. 















miles. miles, 
New South Wales... 2,691 85 2,776 


WEEN 6 ooiss csc cece } re 3,113 
Queensland ......... ye nn (erreee 2,636 
South Australia ...... 1,869 20 1,889 
Western Australia... 1,065 391 1,456 
Tasmania............... 440 55 495 


New Zealand ........ 2,055 167 | 2,222 








ee | 13,869 14,587 
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_ Points of comparison between the railways of a large and thinly- 
inhabited country such as New South Wales and those of the countries 
The following table, however, 
shows the average population and the average number of square miles 
of territory per mile of line open, in the principal countries of the 
world. It will be seen that New South Wales comes fairly well out of 


of the Old World are difficult to obtain. 


the comparison :— 





Countries. 


Australasia :— 
New South Wales............ 
Victoria ....... 
Queensland ....... 
South Australia ... 
Western Australia... 
Fasmania .......5..s0.55 
New Zealand 

America :— 








Europe :— 
Austria-Hungary ............ccseee 
Belomm ys iesneeas 
Denmark .... 
HTANGE <i ceceesnsssontsmteenaven ees 
Germany, sisad.cscecssscsmed nists 
Great Britain and Ireland..... 
NIUE A ineagncan iiianooncndnaACuaaetiog 
Netherlands 






Norway ......... sone meat 
Portugal trs:sse.nversskevesascevess dora 
Russia (exclusive of Finland) ...... 





Asia :— 
India (inclusive of Native States) 
APRN Winweresocecesiss eaiieneeeseacsecmes 
Africa :— 
Cape Colony see 
Natal evista caeeesncoosescasaccreoeosa en 




















Length Population | Area per 
of j per Mile =| Mile of 
Railway | of Line. Line. 
miles. No. sq. miles. 
2,776 477 112 
3,113 378 28 
2,636 184 254 
1,889 192 478 
1,456 111 | 670 
495 347 | 53 
2,299 328 47 
8,998 441 | 124 
8,658 1,656 372 
16,550 313 221 
2,504 1,009 116 
182,600 399 16 
19,610 2,109 12 
2,850 2,130 4 
1,382 1,572 ll 
25,571 1,506 8 
28,071 1,862 7 
21,433 1,875 6 
9,593 3,281 12 
1,886 2,392 7 
1,085 1,839 114 
1,339 3,480 26 
23,388 4,431 83 
7,741 2,353 25 
6,145 808 28 
2,270 1,292 7 
20,114 14,280 78 
2,506 17,042 59 
2,260 796 129 
420 1,391 49 








RAILWAY SYSTEMS, 


The railways of New South Wales are divided into three distinct 
branches, each representing a system of its own. 
including the principal line of the colony, branches at Junee, and places 





The southern system, 
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the important district of Riverina, as far as the town of Hay in one 
direction and Finley in another, in direct communication with 
Sydney, from which they are distant 454 and 448 miles respectively. 
This branch is termed the south-western line. From several other 
points of the line, branches connecting other important districts 
with the metropolis have been opened for traffic. From Culcairn, 30 
miles from Albury, a line connects with Corowa, on the Murray ; from 
Cootamundra a line branches off in a southerly direction to Gundagai, 
and another in a north-westerly direction to Temora; while from 
Murrumburrah a line has been constructed to Blayney, on the western 
line, to connect the southern and western systems of the railways 
of the colony. This branch line has been found of much benefit in 
allowing the direct shipment of stock from the western pasture grounds 
to the Victorian markets. Nearer Sydney, the important town of 
Goulburn will be the centre of a system of branch lines, one of which— 
that from Goulburn to Cooma—is already laid down, bringing the rich 
pastoral district of Monaro into direct communication with Sydney. 
From Campbelltown, 34 miles from the metropolis, a line 8 miles in 
length forms a connection between Camden and the southern railway line. 

The southern main line is the most important of the railway lines 
in the colony, as it passes through the richest and most thickly- 
populated districts, and places Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in 
direct communication. The traffic, both passenger and goods, on the 
southern system generally, is very extensive, and arrangements for 
the regular carriage of mails between the two great cities enable 
letters to be delivered in less than twenty hours. Sleeping-cars are 
attached to these trains on the New South Wales side, and the 
comfort of travellers is assured by the introduction of the most modern 
improvements in the construction and fitting up of the railway 
carriages. European mails are landed at Adelaide—which is distant 
1,085 miles from Sydney—and forwarded overland to all parts of 
Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland. 

Another line which forms part of the southern system has been 
constructed, connecting the metropolis with the coastal district of 
Illawarra, which is rich alike in coal and in the produce of agriculture. 
The present terminus is at Nowra, on the Shoalhaven River, but it is 
proposed to take it eventually to Jervis Bay, closely following the coast- 
line. A proposal has also been made for the construction of a line from 
the port of Eden at Twofold Bay, in the south of the colony, to the 
township of Bega, in the centre of a rich agricultural district, but this 
is at present in abeyance. At Sydenham, on the Illawarra railway, a 
line, 5 miles in length, branches off to Belmore, and this will no doubt 
eventually be continued to Liverpool, a township on the main Southern 
line. 

The western system of railways extends from Sydney in the direction 
of the Blue Mountains, of which it reaches the upper levels a little 
above Emu Plains by a direct line of steep gradient, which enables the 
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locomotive to drag its heavy freight up the abrupt eastern slope of the 
mountains. Up to the 18th December, 1892, a zigzag line was used to 
enable trains to climb this slope of the mountains; but on the date 
mentioned a deviation by which the zigzag was avoided was opened 
for traffic. To admit of a direct line of ascent, a tunnel, 324 chains in 
length, had to be constructed through part of a mountain. The line 
runs along the top of the range until it descends into a valley below 
Mount Clarence by the Lithgow zigzag, the construction of which 
is a triumph of engineering skill. In its course over the moun- 
tains the railway passes through magnificent scenery of a character 
peculiar to this part of the world, and remarkable for its rugged 
grandeur. Leaving the mountains, the western line, after throwing 
out a branch from Wallerawang to Mudgee, enters the Bathurst 
Plains, and connects with the metropolis the rich agricultural lands 
of the Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts. “Beyond Dubbo 
it enters the pastoral country, and reaches the Darling at Bourke, 
503 miles from Sydney. At Blayney, as before stated, the western 
line is connected with the southern line by a branch line to Murrum- 
burrah ; at Orange a branch line, 97 miles in length, connects that 
town with Forbes; and from Parkes, one of the stations on this branch 
line, an extension to Condobolin, 624 miles distant, has been constructed. 
Farther west, on the main line at Nevertire, a short line of 123 miles 
in a northerly direction, connects the town of Warren; and at N yngan, 
377 miles from Sydney, a branch line connects the important mining 
district of Cobar with Sydney, affording at the same time rapid and sure 
means of communication with the pastoral country of which Cobar is 
also the centre. It has been proposed to continue this line as far as 
Wilcannia, on the Darling, whence it might be extended to Broken Hill, 
to meet the South Australian system, but for the present the latter pro- 
ject remains in abeyance. The western railway system also includes a 
short line from Blacktown to Richmond, on the Hawkesbury River. 
The northern system originally commenced at Newcastle, but a con- 
necting line between Strathfield and Hamilton has been constructed, 
making Sydney the head of the whole of the railway systems of the 
colony. The Hawkesbury River has been crossed by an iron bridge, 
2,896 feet long, in seven spans, the iron superstructure of which cost 
£327,000. This connecting line permits of direct communication between 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, a distance from end to 
end of 1,808 miles, or, altogether, between the termini of Oodnadatta, 
in South Australia, and Cunnamulla, in Queensland, there is one con- 
tinuous line of railway, 3,100 miles in length. The northern line runs 
via Newcastle and the great coal centres through the rich agricultural 
district of the Hunter Valley, to the important part of the colony known 
as New England, passing through some of the largest inland towns in New 
South Wales, such as Maitland. The country traversed north of Newcastle 
is extremely fertile. As the line goes farther north it passes through a 
rich pastoral and agricultural territory, and some important townships 
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are reached, viz., Tamworth, Armidale, Glen Innes, and Tenterfield, and 
11 miles beyond the last-mentioned township the line crosses the 
border at Jennings or Wallangarra, where a junction is effected with 
the Queensland railways. 

The northern system also comprises a branch from Werris Creek to 
Moree, in the north-west of the colony, which is now being extended 
to Inverell, thus placing the Namoi and Gwydir pastoral districts in 
direct communication with the ports of Newcastle and Sydney. In the 
New England district a line has long been projected, which would 
connect the town of Glen Innes with the city of Grafton, on the Clarence 
River ; an alternative line has been surveyed to connect the Clarence 
and New England districts, the proposed junction on the northern line 
being at Llangothlin, but both this route and the one proposed from 
Glen Innes to Grafton present physical difficulties of such a magnitude 
that it is doubtful if either line will be carried out, at all events for 
some time to come. A portion of the North Coast railway, 61 miles in 
length, from Murwillumbah, on the Tweed, to Lismore, on the Rich- 
mond, was opened for traffic in 1894. 

A short line branches off the main northern line at Hornsby, 21 miles 
from Sydney, and connects with the north shore of Port Jackson, at 
Milson’s Point. Proposals have been made from time to time to bridge 
the harbour, or to tunnel beneath it, and thus allow direct communica- 
tion by rail between the suburbs on the north and the city on the south 
shore. In 1896 various proposals were submitted to a Parliamentary 
Committee, who reported in favour of a tunnel, and this action was 
endorsed by the Assembly when considering the private bills introduced 
for the purpose of providing the means of communication between the 
city and North Sydney. So far, however, legislative sanction to the 
construction of such a work has not been secured. 


GRADIENTS. 


The railways of the colony have been constructed with a large pro- 
portion of steep gradients, but much has been done during the last few 
years to reduce some of the heaviest of these. The Railway Com- 
missioners, in one of their Annual Reports, drew a comparison between 
the New South Wales lines and the Alpine railways, and it was found 
that the gradients were steeper, and the curves sharper, on the lines of 
this colony than on the Alpine lines. By reducing some of the gradi- 
ents, and introducing locomotives of greater power than were formerly 
employed, considerable economy in working, as well as the expediting 
of traffic, has been effected. The traffic is now carried on more satis- 
factorily, and the expense of extensive duplication works, which would 
have been necessary under the system which previously existed, has 
been postponed for years. However, a great deal remains to be accom- 
plished in the matter of reducing gradients, as will be seen on reference 
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to the following table, which shows the number of miles on different 
gradients in February, 1899. The distances given include the increased 
length of lines for deviations, and are therefore in excess of the time- 
table distances :— 





Gradients. Southern System. } Western System. | Northern System. Total. 
| 


lin miles. miles. miles. miles. 
1S to 30 43 13 Nil. of 
31,, 40 57 | 734 165 
41 ,, 50 592 | 503 ; 180% 
51 ,, 60 384 | 544 ‘ 135 
61 ,, 70 44 | - 1184 
71 ,, 80 672 ] 1684 
81 ,, 90 303 | E 4 83} 
91 ,, 100 504 | : . 1662 
10]) <;, 150 1034 | j j 2814 
151 ,, 200 604 474 159 
201 55250 292 04 4 694 
251 ,, 300 393 5 28% 1004 
301 ,, level 451 | 3672 32 1,0824 





1,0354 532 273 2,716} 


Cost or ConstTRUCTION, 


The following table shows the cost of construction of the various 
branches of the railway system to the middle of the year 1898. The 
average cost of the whole of the lines is calculated to be £12,004 
per mile, including all charges except those for rolling-stock, machinery, 
and workshops—a figure which, considering the character of some 
parts of the country through which the lines have been carried, and 
the cost of labour, which is considerably greater in Australia than 
in most other countries, is by no means a high one. In considering in 
detail the figures given, it is interesting to note the comparative low cost 
per mile of some of the extensions through pastoral country. The 
line from Nyngan to Cobar averaged £3,715 per mile; that from 
Molong to Forbes, £5,321 ; from Junee to Hay, £5,793 ; from Werris 
Creek to Narrabri, £5,874 ; and from Dubbo to Bourke, £5,974. The 
line from Cootamundra to Temora was also cheaply constructed, the 
average cost per mile being £4,314. But the lines of the “ Pioneer” 
class in a special manner show that in certain districts of the colony 
railways capable of effectively carrying the traffic can be constructed 
at an average cost far below what had previously been attempted. 
The average cost of the line from Nevertire to Warren was £1,987 
per mile ; that from Narrabri to Moree £2,200 per mile; that from 
Jerilderie to Berrigan, £1,814 per mile; and that from Parkes to 
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Condobolin, £1,868 per mile. In connection:with the Culcairn-Corowa 
line; which averaged £4,446 per mile, the -betterment system was 
brought into operation. The Campbelltown to Camden, the Kogarah 
to Sans Souci, and the Yass lines were constructed cheaply for tram- 








lines :— 
Lines opened for Traffic. Length | Total Cost. Cost 
uines opened for Traffic. etn. | « * | per Mile. 
ca _ 
m. ch. £ £ 
Darling Harbour Branch ......... | 1 424 363,106 | 237,130 


Sydney to Granville ...... Bereectes 13 363 | 1,895,831 140,921 
Granville to Goulburn........ | 121 5% | 2,584,259 -21,345 
Goulburn to Wagga 174 793 1,548,540 8,849 
































Wagga to Wodonga ed 79 13%. 915,115 11,559 
PMCS AOL AY <0o5.s2000suesscasecnsre 167 352 969,979 5,793 
Narrandera to Jerilderie ......... 64 543 409,435 6,330 
43ranville to Penrith ....... eat 21 263 609,220 28,564 
Penrith to Bathurst .| 100527 2,447,417 22,384 
Bathurst to Dubbo ..... .-| 184 5 1,228,427 9,163 
Dubbo to Bourke............. ; 225 45 1,347,500 5,974 
Wailerawang to Mudgee . 85 06 981,405 11,536 
Blacktown to Richmond . 16 12 176,487 10,928 
Goulburn to Cooma.......... = 130140 1,403,346 10,754 
Cootamundra to Gundagai......... 33 454 270,008 8,643 
Orange to Molong ...............44 22 60 269,821 11,860 
Murrumburrah to Blayney ...... 110 63 1,080,469 9,753 
Sydney to Kiama .................. 71 53 1,953, 332 27,3 
Homebush to Waratah .... ces 93 03 2,640,996 8, 
Newcastle to Wallangarra......... | 39254 | 4,993,188 12,716 
Werris Creek to Narrabri......... | 96 48 567,433 5,874 



































































Bullock Island Branch .... 1 455 | 89,860 57,282 
Morpeth Branch .......... : 3 373. | 60,849 17,542 
Hornsby to Milson’s Point. 13° 274 | 598,844 44,878 
Campbelltown to Camden........: 765 | 39,201 5,018 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ...... ner 4 71 12,111 2,478 
Kiama to Nowra............... 22 434 | 363,318 16,116 
Lismore to Murwillumbah.........| 63 57 883,615 13,869 
Sydenham to Belmore ...... whe 5 3h 187,326 37,140 
Culeairn to: Corowa..............0.06 47.39 | 211,101 4,446 
Nyngan to Cobar...................+ 81 27: 302,211 3,715 
Cootamundra to Temora .........| 38 69 167,664 4,314 
Molong to Forbes ............ ; 72°69" | 387,714 5,321 
Yass Tramway..... ......... vi 273 28,339 9,730 
Jerilderie to Berrigan x 21 65 39,563 1,814 
Parkes to Condobolin...... =| 62 604 117,224 1,868 
Narrabri to Moree ...... cane 6310 | 138, 886 2,200 
Nevertire to Warren......... ihetee 12 33} 24,669 1,987 








Total or average......| 2,691 32} | 32,307,809 12,004 


The amount expended on rolling-stock to the 30th June, 1898, was 
£4,476,097 ; for machinery, £293,651 ; on workshops, £631,864 ; and 
for furniture, £9,981 ; or £5,411,593 in all. This makes the total cost 
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of all lines open for traffic, £37,719,402, or an average of £14,015 per 
mile. The growth of the capital expenditure on open lines may be 
traced below :— 





Capital expended Capital expended 
on lines open. on lines open. 





£ £ 
1855 515,347 | 1889 29,839,167 
1860 1,422,672 | 1890 30,555,123 
1865 2,746,373 1891 | 31,768,617 
1870 5,566,092 1892 | 33,312,608 


1875 7,245,379 1893 34,657,571 


1880 11,778,819 1894 35,855,271 


1885 21,831,276 1895 36,611,366 
1886 24,071,454 1896 | 36,852,194 
1887 26,532,122 1897 | 37,369,205 
1888 | 27,722,748 1898 | 37,719,402 


The cost of the lines open for traffic on the 30th June, 1898, as 
already stated, was £37,719,402. Of this amount, £903,565 has 
been provided from the Consolidated Revenue of the colony, and 
debentures to the amount of £1,902,975 have been finally paid off, 
leaving a balance of £34,912,862 which has been raised by the issue 
of debentures and other stock. As will be seen hereafter, the net 
revenue for the year ended June, 1898, after paying working expenses, 
was £1,412,143, which gave a return of 3:74 per cent. upon the total 
capital expenditure on lines open for traftic, and 4-04 per cent. upon the 
capital on which the country has to pay interest. The so-called reduction 
of the railway debt is purely imaginary, seeing that the bulk of the 
debentures retired were renewed out of fresh loans, and the sum paid 
from revenue to redeem loans was not furnished by railway profits. 
The proper comparison between railway earnings and interest charged 
is obtained from the net earnings of railways on cost of construction, 
and the actual interest paid by the State on outstanding loans. The net 
earnings of the railways represent 3-74 per cent. on the cost of construc- 
tion ; but as the average price obtained for the loans of the colony 
was 96°37 per £100 of stock, the actual earnings of the railways cannot 
be taken at more than 3:60 per cent., while the interest charged on 
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outstanding loans is 3°63 per cent. Another point to be considered 
is that the sum of £1,000, ae was authorised by Parliament to be 

expen led in connection with t he improve ments to the grades on main 
lines, and the quadrupling of the suburban system. The cost of these 
urgent works was to be defrayed from the proceeds of loans, on the 
understanding that the loans should be redeemed from railway revenue 
at the rate of £75,000 a year, and already £525,000 has been nominally 
redeemed. This redemption has been effected at the expense of the 
general revenue, seeing that in the years when the redemption was 
made there was not sufficient railway revenue to meet working expenses 
and interest, and there has, therefore, really been no reduction of capital 
etfected by these payments. 

The cost of railway construction in the principal countries of the 
world for which figures are available, is given hereunder. The figures 
include the whole expense of equipping the lines for traffic, and are 
brought down to the latest available dates: 





Cost Cost 
per Mile per Mile 
open for open for 
Traffic. ‘Traffic. 


Countries. Countries. 





| £ | 

| | £ 
United Kingdom ..... 50,845 || Australasia :— 
France ..cececeeesseees | 27,568 | New South Wales...) 14,015 
Germany, Vi:.-ciascenere 20,317 Wictoria. ....2....:.0605 | 12,404 
Switzerland ............ 20, 207 Queensland ............ 6,850 
INOE WA Yi cssssisscesssaness 7,428 South Australia...... 7,405 
Sweden. src..<secresciess 5,918 Western Australia 5,088 
Canada ..:.cccsccesseccaes 11,367 | Tasmania.........00.0+- 8,302 
United States ......... 11,626 || New Zealand ......... 7,783 
C .pe Colony ............ 10,165 || 


New Lines anp Revenvurz Returns. 


The contrast between the present condition of the New South Wales 
railways and their humble beginning in 1855 is a remarkable one. In 
1856, the first year which can fairly be taken for purposes of comparison, 
the number of passengers on the railways was only 350,724, whilst 
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in the year ended June 30, 1898, the number was 23,233,206, or more 
than 66 times greater. But the tonnage of goods carried represents a very 
much larger increase, having grown from 2,469 to 4,630,564—the traffic 
having expanded to nearly 1,875 times its original volume since the 
first full year of railway operations. For the first ten years of the 
period under review the larger part of the railway earnings was obtained 
from the passenger traflic, no doubt owing to the fact that the first 
railways were almost entirely suburban. It was not until the line 
crossed the mountains and opened up the far interior that the proportions 
changed, and the goods tratlic became the principal source of revenue of 
the railways. This change began to take place in 1867. 

The comparison between the earnings of the period prior to 1871— 
when the net result every year represented only a small portion of the 
interest due on the capital expended in the construction of the lines 
and of the subsequent period, aftords matter for satisfaction. The figures 
for 1886 and 1887 show a falling-olf from those gf the previous fourteen 
years ; but it should be borne in mind in comparing these two years 
with the excellent results exhibited during the period from 1874 to 1884, 
when an average of considerably over 4 per cent. was realised, that the 
fall in receipts was due in 2 great measure to the previous years of 
drought. 

During the years 1884 and 1885 the last section of the main western 
line, extending over a distance of 112 miles as far as Bourke, was 
opened, and the line branching off from Wallerawang was completed as 
far as Mudgee, the length being 85 miles. On the south-western railway 
the branch line, Narrandera to Jerildevie, covering a distance of 65 
miles, was opened for traffic. All these extensions run through very 
sparsely settled districts, and this was the case with regard to nearly 
the whole of the other 172 miles opened during the two years mentioned. 
This total of 412 miles opened for traffic in unproductive country 
caused a serious falling-off in the proportion of receipts to expenditure 
during the period ended June, 1888, the net revenue yielding less than 
3 per cent. on the total expenditure. Since that time, despite the 
addition of further unprofitable lines to the system, the returns have 
improved step by step, rising in the years 1891 and 1892 to 3°59 and 
3°58 per cent., and during the four years of depression ended 1896 never 
falling below 3°44 per cent., while in 1897 and 1898 returns of 3:79 and 
3°74 per cent. were obtained. As will be seen farther on, the burden of 
unprofitable lines continues to be heavy, the loss on 1,257 miles curing 
the years ended 31st December, 1896 and 1897, being no less than 
£357,093 and £349,214 respectively ; but the expenses of working are 
kept as low as possible. The fact that the lines as a whole have not in 
the past returned a profit should occasion no surprise, as the statistics 
of railways in all parts of the world show that few lines, except perhaps 
suburban ones, return anything like a profit during the first few years 
after their opening. In England a period of seven years has been allowed 
by good authorities for a line to develop traffic; and if such is the fact 
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in more densely-populated countries, whose resources are more developed 
than is the case in New South Wales, there is every reason to be satisfied 
with the fact that the lines of this colony have yielded so good a.return 
as they have. 

A-glance at the table showing the net earnings and the interest on 
the capital expended upon railways, which will be found on page 538, 
will disclose the fact'that during the period from 1870 to 1875, when 
the length of new lines yearly constructed was-very small, being only 116 
miles during the whole period of six years, or about 19} miles per 
year, the railway profits steadily increased from 1-81 to 4°39 per cent. 
During 1877 and 1878, 180 miles of railway were constructed, and the 
profits immediately declined to 3°74 and 3°34 per cent. respectively. 
From 1880 to 1884 the railways were extended chiefly to centres 
already populous and prosperous, viz., Riverina and New England, 
and the central districts of Wellington and Dubbo; and as these 
were years of remarkable prosperity, the railway profits suffered less 
than usual from the considerable extension, which included the con- 
struction of the expensive connecting-link joining the New South 
Wales railways with those of Victoria, at the river Murray. From 
1885 the extensions on the main lines have, for the most part, been 
through pastoral country, such as the continuation of the western line 
to Bourke, the northern line to Jennings, and the further extensions 
of the lines in the Goulburn district to the rich pastoral lands of 
Monaro ; while several branch lines were constructed tapping important 
agricultural and dairy-farming districts, notably the lines Cootamundra 
to Gundagai, Cootamundra to Temora, Murrumburrah to Blayney, 
Nyngan to Cobar, Culcairn to Corowa, and Sydney to Nowra. None of 
the lines mentioned yet pays its way, the loss on some being very heavy. 
There was also constructed an isolated line, 61 miles in length, from 
Lismore to Murwillumbah, which likewise showsa heavy loss on working. 
In some cases the value of the branch lines will not be felt until the 
entire system of which they form part is completed, or until they become 
trunk lines. For instance, in the case of the Goulburn to Cooma line, a 
proposal has been under consideration for continuing this line'to the 
Victorian border, with a branch line to Eden, Twofold Bay. It is 
expected 'that the Gippsland line will be extended from Bairnsdale to 
the border, and that by the junction of these two lines an alternative 
route to Melbourne will be obtained. In that case, no:doubt, the 
eastern part of Gippsland would find its natural port at Eden. Expensive 
new lines result in an increase of the percentage of working expenses to 
the gross earnings, as these lines have to be kept in full working order 
and repair whilst actually returning in gross earnings little more than 
the cost of maintenance. The small returns on expensive incompleted 
branches further tend to diminish greatly the profits of a railway 
system taken as a whole ; but such is the history of railway construction 
in all parts of the world, and New South Wales is no exception to the 
general rule. 
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The following table shows the loss on non-paying lines during the 
last four calendar years. It should be noted that the capital cost 
includes the expenditure on equipment as well as construction :-— 





Loss in Working, after providing for 
Working Expenses and Interest. 





Length. | Capital Cost. 
| | 


1894, | 1895. | 1896. 1897. 


| fom £ : £ 
Goulburn to Cooma | 1g 52,36 43,096 | 5 7,525 | 42,047 
Murrumburrah to Blayney 43,5 37,586 | 40, 855 | 42,172 | 40,555 
Cootamundra to Gundagai..| 3 6,474 | 5,628 38 5,083 
Cootamundra to Temora ...| 38 2,76 1,943} 3,137} 2,15 3,519 
Junee to Hay a7 17,563 | Nil. | 8,4§ 16,852 
Narrandera to Jerilderie ...| 64 55 24,2: 14,305 | 10,701 | 1: 10,841 
Culcairn to Corowa ......... ¢ 232;752 8,023 | 7,925) 7,118 7,323 
Sydney to Kiama 53 | 2,185,744 | 41,091 | 42,204 | 33,909 | 37,631 
Kiama to Nowra 2 4: 380,794 | 12,968 | 12,634 | 11,¢ 12,504 
Sydenham to Belmore 5 3] 201,983 * 147,518 | 7,923 
Blacktown to Richmond ... 6 1s 197,506 5,116} 6,091 | 5,25 5,074 
Wallerawang to Mudgee ...| 85 6 | 1,043,287 | 28,514 | 29,704 | 27,242} 26,671 
Orange to Molong, Parkes 
and Forbes 95 49 717,225 5,978 | 5,881! 2,162] 4,000 
Nyngan to Cobar 27 324,334 3,588 | 2,184) 2,885 1,392 
Hornsby to Milson’s Point.. 3 28 616,904 | 20,183 | 20,184 | 14,721 | 14,602 
Tamworth to Armidale > 76 | 1,214,546 | 31,786 | 34,907 | 34,207 | 28,433 


Armidale to Jennings 2 43 | 1,539,946 | 63,847 | 64,683 | 62,819 | 56,366 





Lismore to Murwillumbah 63 57 920,717 | +11, 695 | 32, O1s | 28,152 | 28,398 


Total 1,257 24 |14,124 479 353,756 pinr |357,093| 349,214 











* Not opened. + Ope ned for part of the year only. 





The Railway Commissioners in their annual report for 1891 suggested 
a plan of paying for new lines from the sale of lands. They recommended 
that the Crown lands for a distance of 10 miles on each side of a proposed 
line of railway should be set aside for sale, and half the proceeds of the 
land sold credited to the railway capital; and where the land required 
for railway construction had passed into the hands of private individuals, 
the land-owners should combine and convey the necessary land free of 
cost to the Government, it being considered that the owners would: be 
fully remunerated for the gift of the land by the enhanced value of their 
property caused by the establishment of direct railway communication 
with the other parts of the colony. By the adoption of such a 
system as this:it is believed that railways in light undulating country 
could be constructed at a moderate cost, and -yield a fair return on 
capital from the commencement, especially what dre known as “ Pioneer 
Railways,” which could be constructed at an average of about £1,750 
per mile, exclusive of bridges. 

The betterment system as applied to railways was first introduced 
in the construction of the Culcairn to Corowa Railway. No special 
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Act was passed for the general establishment of this principle ; but by 
& proviso in a clause of the Public Works Act the Government was 
empowered to apply the principle to all railways constructed sub- 
sequent to the date of the passing of the Act. In estimating the 
enhanced value of the land adjoining the Culcairn to Corowa railway 
line, the stations were assumed to be 10 miles apart, the betterment 
area having a 5-mile radius from each station, and the land in the 
vicinity of each station being considered to have an enhanced value of 
25 per cent., graduating to 5 per cent. at the limit of the radius. In 
the case of the extension of the railway along the southern coast it is 
found that the enhanced value does not reach so high a percentage, owing 
to the facilities which exist for the transport of produce by water. 


Gross EARNINGS AND WORKING EXPENSES. 


The gross amount of revenue derived from all sources connected with 
the Government railways in New South Wales during the year ended 
30th June, 1898, was £3,026,748, being an increase of £12,006 as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The working expenses were £1,614,605, 
or £13,387 in excess of 1897 ; and the net earnings were £1,412,143— 
a decrease of £1,381 from the results obtained during the previous 
twelve months. The net earnings were, therefore, 46°6 per cent. of the 
total earnings, as against 33°3 per cent. when the Commissioners took 
office. The following table gives the gross earnings and the total working 
expenses, with the proportion of the expenditure to the receipts. It 
should be borne in mind that since the year 1887 the railway accounts 
have been made up to the 30th June in each year :— 


l ns 


| 


| 
Gross | Working 
Earnings. | Expenses. 


Earnings. | Expenses. 


roportion of 


Year. | 


Proportion of 


| 
ig | Gross | Working 
| 


| 
£ £ — | per cent. £ £ 

1855 9,249 5,959 1889 2,538,477 | 1,634,602 
1860 62,269 | 50,427 ‘0 | 1890 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 
1865| 166,032 | 108,926 | 65° 1891 2,974,421 | 1,831,371 
1870| 307,142 | 206,003 | 67-1 || 1892) 3,107,296 | 1,914,252 
1875} 614,648 | 296,174 2 || 1893 | 2,927,056 | 1,738,516 
1880! 1,161,017 | 647,719 55° || 1894| 2,813,541 | 1,591,842 
1885 | 2,174,368 | 1,458,153 | 67:1 || 1895 | 2,878,204 | 1,567,589 
1886 2,160,070 | 1,492,992 | 69- 1896 | 2,820,417 1,551,888 
1887 | 2,208,295 | 1,457,760 + 1897 | 3,014,742 1,601,218 
1888 | 2,295,124 | 1,530,551 | 66-7 || 1898 | 3,026,748 1,614,605 





In the foregoing table will be found ample evidence of the economical 
working of the State railways under their present management. The next 
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table shows the expenditure per train mile run. It will be seen that 
since 1890 there has been a steady diminution in the expenses, 
although the management have contrived to reduce the mileage run, 
and have at the same time effected a thorough overhaul of the property 
in their hands :— 


| | 
Head of Expenditure. | 1880. | 1885. 1895. | 1896. 


| a. : 4’ a | ai|a 


Maintenance of way, etc.| 11°40 | 15°39 | 12°63 10°91 | 10°57 | 10-18 
Locomotive power | 16°73 | 15°63 16°58 | 16°95 | 17°19 
Repairs and Renewals— 

carriages and waggons| 2°47 4°59 413 467 | 4°51 4-00 
Traffic expenses | 15°83 15°07 | 13°96 | 13°60 | 13°13 | 13°11 
Compensation ... | 0:97 1:05 0-47 | 0:09 | 0:10 
General expenses : 2-16 2714) 201 | 201} 1:88 





5491 | 49°54 | 48-24 | 47°26 | 46°46 


The following table gives the percentage of earnings from the two 
sources of railway revenue. It will be observed that in the year 1860 
the earnings from passenger traffic largely exceeded those from goods, 
but after that year the proportion derived from that source declined, 
reaching the minimum in 1875. This falling-off was almost entirely 
due to the considerable extension of the main lines through pastoral 
country, thinly populated, but well stocked with sheep and cattle, and 
consequently furnishing the railways with large quantities of produce for 
carriage to the seaboard. From 1880 to 1889, however, the percentage 
of receipts from coaching trattic steadily advanced, the proportion in the 
year last named being as high as 40-4 per cent. of the total revenue. 
For the year ended 30th June, 1898, the coaching traffic contributed 
but 37-2 per cent. to the total railway earnings :— 


Percentaye of Percentage of 





Year. Coaching Traffic Goods Traffic || | Coaching Traffic Goods Traftic 
to Total. | to Total. | to Total. to Total. 


27:0 1890 40:2 59'S 
44-0 1891 39°6 60°4 
61°6 1892 | 38°3 61:7 
66°5 1893 | 38°1 61°9 
66-4 || 1894 37:2 62°8 
61°8 | 1895 35°1 | 64:9 
60°7 1896 370 | 63-0 
61:5 1897 36-4 63°6 

| 1898 37:2 | 62°8 
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Net Earninas AND INTEREST ON CAPITAL. 


The net revenue for the year which expired on the 30th June, 1898, 
was £1,412,143, while the total athount of capital expended on lines in 
operation to the same period was £37,719,402. 
capital expended: equalled 3-74 per cent., which is 0-10 per cent. above 
the average interest payable on the public debt, and-only 0-04 per cent. 
below, if the actual price received for stock be taken. 
table shows the net earnings and the interest returned on the total 
capital expended on railways, including the cost of both construction 
and equipment, for the year 1855 and subsequent) periods :— 


The net return on the 


The following 


















Year. Net Earnings. 





£ 








3,290 
11,842 








57,106 





101,139 
318,474 





1885 
1886 
1887 750,535 





1888 








Interest on ss ah Ren eee 
Capital. I Year. Net Earnings. 





per cent. £ 





0°63 





903,875 


0°83 1890 967,251 


2-07 1891 | 1,143,050 


181 1892 1,193,044 | 


4°39 1893 1,188,540 


4°35 1,221,699 





3°37 1895 1,310,615 





2°90 1896 1,268,529 


2°96 1897 1,413,524 | 


2°85 


1,412,143 





Two important facts which demonstrate the financial position of the 
railways and the:character of the management are the earnings per 
train mile and per average mile: open. 
realised cannot be compared with those of 1875, when the net earnings 
per train mile fell little short of 52d., and per mile open £775, the 
present earnings are in every way encouraging. 
of the Commissioners the net return per train mile has increased from 
27-4d. to 40°6d., or 48:2 per cent.; while per mile of line open for traffic 


i| | Interest on 
Capital. 






per cent, 


















Although the returns now being 


Under the control 
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3°44 





3°79 
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the advance has been from £374 to £531-1, or 42°0 per cent. The 
following table gives details of the net earnings since 1860 :— 





Net Earnings per— | Net Earnings per— 
{ } 

Yar. (1S | Year. = 

Train Train 


Mile. Mile Open. | Mile. Mile Open. 





f 
| £ d. 
189°5 29°0 
399°3 

307°4 

7748 38°0 
653°1 

430°6 

372°6 

387 °7 


rot to No ww OTN ID 
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PAssENGER TRAFFIC. 


The number of journeys made by each person in the colony now 
averages 17-6 per annum, as against 7°5 in 1880 and 16 in 1870. The 
increase has been exceedingly rapid as well as fairly uniform, as will be 
seen from the following table :— 








Year. Number of Voar Number of 
Ss Journeys : Journeys. , 


1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 1896 
1887 1897 
1888 149 | 1898 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


BID Hero 
ANAWASAL | 


a 
Cd 





The figures just given include journeys of season ticket-holders ; 
excluding this traffic, the number of journeys per: head would be about 
10°5. The average number of journeys made by the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom is 25-9, and of Western Australia and Victoria, 
35-0 and 36°6 respectively—figures which largely exceed those of any 
other population. The averages of some of the other important countries 
‘and colonies are :—Belgium, 17-6; France, 9:4 ; Germany, 11:3; United 
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States, 7:3; Austria-Hungary, 3°9 ; Norway, 3°95 ; Sweden, 4:1; 
Switzerland, 16-7 ; Netherlands, 5:5 ; Spain, 1-9 ; South Australia, 16-7; 
Queensland, 5-7; New Zealand, 6-4; and Tasmania, 3°5. The total 
number of journeys made by passengers, including season ticket-holders, 
the revenue received from the coaching traffic, and the average receipts 
per journey, are shown in the next table, which should be read in 
conjunction with that just given : 


Receipts Average 
from Coaching Receipts per 
Traffic. journey. 


Passenger 
journeys. 





No. £ d. 
1855 98,846 | 9,093 2208 
1860 551,044 45,428 19°79 
1865 751,587 | 92,984 29°69 
1870 776,707 | 117,854 | 36°42 
1875 1,288,225 205,941 38°37 
1880 5,440, 138 390,149 17°21 
1885 13,506,346 | 830,904 14°76 
1886 14,881,604 849,253 13°70 
1887 14,451,303 850,499 14°12 
1888 15,174, 115 918,975 14°53 
1889 16 ‘086.5 223 | 1,025,601 15°30 
1890 17,071,945 | 1,059,791 14°90 
1891 19,037,760 1,177,037 14°84 
1892 19,918,916 | 1,189,231 14°33 
1893 19,932,703 | 1,115,042 13°43 
1894 19,265,732 1,047,029 13°04 
1895 19,725,418 | erase 12°45 
1896 21,005,048 1,043,922 11°93 
1897 22,672,924 1,098,696 11°63 
1898 2 3, 33,206 1,126,257 11°63 








It will be seen that 1897 and 1898 show far larger numbers of passen- 
ger journeys than preceding years, but less satisfactory results in the 
way of average receipts per journey. This does not so much arise from 
curtailment of lohg-distance travelling as from the change of a large 
body of travellers from first to second class—a result due to diminished 
means, and doubtless to some extent to the more comfortable carriages 
now provided for second-class passengers. A return to prosperous 
times should show an increase in first-class travellers, but it frequently 
happens that the removal of the original impelling cause is not follow ed 
by a return to previous habits, so that the railways may not altogether 
recover the revenue lost by the change on the part of the tr avelling 
public. In 1898 the receipts from first-class passengers, inclusive 
of season tickets, amounted to £308,893, and from. second-class passen- 
gers, £621,837, showing an increase on the previous year of £2,045 and 
£19,431 respectively. 

The traffic on the suburban lines, which comprise only distances within _ 
22 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, Liverpool and Morpeth included, has 
enormously increased of late years. In the following table a comparison 
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is instituted between the traffic for the years ended 30th June, 1888, 
1897, and 1898 :— 








Suburban Traffic. 1888 1897. 1898. 
Number of ordinary passengers ............ | 7,413,868 | 11,323,539 11,392,304 
33 workmen’s journeys ........... 1,738,284 4,000,248 4,293,168 
- season ticket holders’ cone 
MOYS) Gevececeseesssvecesssees | 3,227,760 4,827,560 4,973,572 
Total passenger journeys .................. 12,379,912 | 20,151,347 20,659,044 





Number of miles travelled ................. 115,059,631 118,653,210 





Average mileage per passenger 571 5°74 
Amount received from passengers £186,393 £264,392 £261,333 
Average receipts per mile, per passenger 064d. 0°55d. 0°53d. 





The average receipts from passenger traftic per head of population 
advanced very rapidly until 1891, when the amount stood at 20s. 11-8d., 
against 10s. 85d. in 1880, and 4s. 9-7d. in 1870. This was not due 
so much to the increased distance travelled by passengers as to the fact 
that the railway mileage increased at a greater rate than the population, 
enabling the public to ‘indulge i in a larger measure of railway travelling, 
in accordance with the w ell- established rule that the more the facilities 
for travelling are extended the greater will be the tratlic. Since 1891 the 
average has lessened and now stands at 16s. 5-3d. In this connection 
it may be interesting to note that the fares charged on the suburban 
lines, over which the majority of passengers trav el, are very much less 
for both classes of travellers than the English rates, although the cost of 
working is very much higher. The receipts from passenger traffic on 
the suburban lines per head of the population will be found in the fol- 
lowing figures :— 








Year. | Amount per head. i Year. Amount per head. 

| i] 

Ss; od: ms 

1860 2 78 1890 ie 
1865 4 78 1891 20 11°8 
1870 | 4 97 1892 20 4:9 
1875 ( 7 10:2 1893 1S 74 
1880 | 10 85 | 1894 17 14 
1885 17 111 { 1895 16 4:2 
1ss6 | = so17: «62 1896 16 4:1 
1887 16 1171 1897 16 11:2 
1888 | 18 02 1898 16 53 
1889 | 19 6:2 

| 
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Goons TRAFFIC. 


The weight of goods and live stock carried per head of population in 
New South Wales compares favourably with that of many countries 
where railways have long been established. The average tonnage for 
1860 and subsequent periods was :— 





3°3 


3:3 | 
ae es 


The largest amount of tonnage per inhabitant is carried in the United 
States, where it averages 10°5; and the United Kingdom is second, 
with 9:4 tons. The relative position of New South Wales will be seen 
from the next table, which shows the tonnage of merchandise carried per 
head of population in the principal countries of the world :— 


United States Ri Russia 

United Kingdom ‘ Portugal 

Belgium 3 Japan 

Germany ... Secs ‘7 | Australasia— 
Canada ¢ New South Wales. ......... 
Switzerland e Victoria 
Austria-Hungary “ Queensland 
Sweden 3" South Australia 
France 

Netherlands.............210s0e0+ 

Norway 
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The following figures, which extend as far back as the first opening 
of the lines, show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, especially 


in: recent years:— 


Tonnage of Tonnage of 











Year. | Goodsand | Earnings. Year. | Goods and Earnings. 
Live Stock. Live Stock. 
| £ | | £ 
1855 140 | 156 1889 | 3,485,839 | 1,512,876 
1860 55,394 | 16,84] 1890 | 3,788,950 | 1,573,295 
1865 416,707 | 73,048 || 1891 | 3,802,849 | 1,797,384 
1870 766,523 | 189,288 | 1892 | 4,296,713 | 1,918,065 
1875 | 1,171,354 | 408,707 || 1893 | 3,773,843 | 1,812,014 
1880 , 1,712,971 770,868 | 1894 | 3,493,919 | 1,766,512 
1885 , 3,273,004 | 1,343,464 | 1895 | 4,075,093 | 1,855,303 
1886 | 3,218,582 | 1,310,817 | 1896 | 3,953,575 1,776,495 
1887 | 3,339,253 | 1,357,796 | 1897 | 4,567,041 | 1,916,046 
1888 | 3,399,772 | 1,376,149 | 1898 | 4,630,564 | 1,900,491 
It is unfortunately impossible to subdivide the tonnage 


of goods 


and live stock given for 1897-8 into anything approaching a general 
classification, but this can be done for the year which closed with December, 
1897. In the subjoined statement, which relates to the year in question, 
will be found particulars of the tonnage under eight broad classes, the 
average distance goods of each class were carried, and the average 


earnings per ton per mile. 


This last figure, however, does not include 


the terminal charges, which would probably increase the revenue per ton 


per mile by about ‘20d., or from 1:44d. to 1:64d. 


The ‘ Miscellaneous 


and A class” comprises timber, lime, manures, fruit, vegetables, hides, 
tobacco leaf, bricks, gravel, drain-pipes, and traffic of a similar nature. 












Average 














number of Earnings 
Description of Traffic. Tons carried. | miles each | per ton per 
ton of traffic} mile. 
is carried. | 
COR riser seroncee ees conte tect enccestceseseseanccton ser 2,873,737 | 15°42 062d. 
Firowood:........-++0.-- 187,299 26°59 084d. 
Grain, flour, etc. s 258,550 154°30 061d. 
PRY, StL aw; BIG tOMAM y<- 22. yeensees ceestsnseces re: 105,150 | 16899 | 0:39d. 
Miscellaneous and ‘‘ A” class ...... ........ 02... 316,648 | 74°72 | O-9id. 
AVRO ccc anceees av encencese waren naececee 100;003:; 273°32 | 2:27d. 
Live stock ......... 177,448 268°17 164d. 
All other goods | 543,108 | 124-96 2°25d. 
4,561,943 | 59°93 | 1°38d. 
Terminadtcharges'.sscrscocs--se0 |) cesereese=ee |g Bosnoaaes 020d. 
| = 
POU Srannenieccs aie see cenacdascenens 4,561,943 59°93 158d. 
| 





goods one mile along the lines of the colony. 





The statement which is given below shows the receipts for carrying 
The information reaches 
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back to 1872, when the charge was 3-6d., while after an interval of 
twenty-three years it had fallen to 1-6d. The decrease, however, is to 
some extent more apparent than real, inasmuch as it represents a more 
extensive development of the mineral trade than of the carriage of general 
merchandise ; but when due allowance has been made on this score, it 
will be found that the benefit to the general producer and consumer has 
been very substantial :— 

1872 ves, OOO. 

1873 ... aorod. 

1874 ... ino. Ods 

1875 .. we Od: 

1876;- ;; pag ae Agatt 

1877 .. seen ras 1892 

1878 2°4d. 1893 

1879 2°3d. 1894 

L880 Gacca: s. ©623d. 1895 

1881 2°3d. 1896 

1882 21d. 

188° 20d. 


The figures just given should not be too strongly relied upon in 
comparing one year with another; but they may safely be taken as 
indicating generally the lessened cost of carriage to persons forwarding 
goods by rail. The reduction is most noticeable in regard to agricultural 
produce and live stock. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1895, some important reductions 
were made in the rates for the conveyance of goods and live stock. The 
rates for cattle were lowered to the scale of charges applicable to sheep, 
this being practically a reduction of 20 per cent. In March, a general 
revision of the goods classification was made, by which many articles 
were placed in lower classes. The rates for coal in the Newcastle 
district, and from the western mines to Sydney and district, were also 
slightly reduced. By a revision of the wool tariff, the anomaly of 
charging higher rates from stations nearer to Sydney and Newcastle 
than from others at longer distances on the same line, but which 
are affected by the interior river and other competition, was entirely 
removed. In April, 1896, a general reclassification of goods came into 
force, by which a large number of articles were reduced to lower 
classes. Further reductions were made at the same time in the rates 
for the carriage of agricultural produce over long distances. The rates 
for agricultural implements forwarded in 5-ton truck loads were 
reduced by 50 per cent. and for small consignments by 20 per cent. 
To assist the mining industry, the rates for explosives and mining 
machinery were also reduced, the latter by 50 per cent. 

The introduction of “Starving stock rates” on the Government 
Railways became necessary last year on account of the disastrous effects 
of the drought. These rates permitted a reduction of 50 per cent. 
on the ordinary charges from the drought-stricken districts to places 
where feed and water were obtainable. Stock of which a forced sale 
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was made by reason of the necessity for removal to another district for 
feed, were treated in like manner. Where travelling stock routes could 
not be: used, and store stock required transit by railway, a reduction 
of 25 per cent. on usual rates was allowed on carriage for distances not 
less than 100 miles. A similar reduction in the freight of fodder for 
starving stock was also made. 

The revenue from goods and live stock traffic per head of population rose 
rapidly from the: opening of the lines until the year 1883, when it stood 
at 30s. 4d., at which figure it remained in 1884. The unfavourable seasons 
experienced during the subsequent years greatly affected the traftic, and 
the revenue in 1888 had fallen to 27s. per inhabitant. For a number 
of years afterwards there was a steady increase, and in 1892 the amount 
stood at 32s. 1ld.—the highest figure yet attained ; in 1894 this had 
decreased: to 28s. 10d., but in 1895 the amount rose to 29s. 7d. In 
1896, owing chiefly to the diminished wool traffic, and partly also 
to the Newcastle strike, the amount fell to 27s. 10d.; in 1897 the 
amount rose to.29s. 7d. ; but the effect of the drought was noticeable 
in 1898, when the average per head dropped to 28s. 8d. The results 
achieved must be regarded as: very satisfactory, especially in face of the 
general reduction in the freights :— 





Year. Amount. (ear. Amount. 
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1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
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1890 
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The rolling stock of the New South Wales railways, on the 30th 
June, 1898, consisted of 494 engines, 419 tenders, 1,050 coaching stock, 
9,429 goods vehicles, and 1,041 stock for departmental use only, making 
a total of 12,433 stock. These figures represent an increase of 24 
coaching stock, but a decrease of 8 locomotives, and 1 tender, 7 depart- 
mental stock, and 26 merchandise stock, from the figures for the 
previous year. Despite these decreases, however, the total traction 
power and carrying capacity have been increased. The number of 
engine miles run was 11,908,461, while the train miles numbered only 
8,340,338. The fitting of the goods stock with the Westinghouse 
quick-aeting freight brake appliances was almost completed in 1897-8, 
and much progress: was made with the work of interlocking of points 
and. signals. 


2M 
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During the year ended June, 1898, the wages paid by the Railway 
Department amounted to £1,113,190 as against £1,092,511 in the 
previous year. Of the former sum, the Maintenance Branch took 
£364,656, and the Locomotive Branch £502,279, while the Traffic 
Branch absorbed £246,255. Additions to stations, buildings, etc., and 
rolling stock and additional appliances, including continuous brakes, cost 
£103,183, which was charged to capital account. 

Compensation for personal injury was paid during the twelve months 
to the amount of £1,250, and for damage to and loss of goods, £2,046. 
The maximum amount recoverable from the Railway Commissioners in 
connection with injuries sustained by any one person has been limited 
by the Government Railways Compensation Act, 1896, to £2,000. 

The cost of fuel is, naturally, a large item in the railway accounts. 
For the last working year the expenditure on coal, coke, and wood 
totalled £70,771. The coal consumed on the locomotives amounted to 
295,107 tons, or an average of ‘50 ewt. per engine mile. 

There were altogether 10,574 persons employed on the railways on 
the 30th June, 1898, of which number 1,213 comprised the salaried staff, 
and 9,361 were on wages. For the previous year the total number was 
10,357, of whom 1,220 were on salary and 9,137 on wages. 

The management of the State railways of New South Wales was in 
the hands of a single Commissioner, under the Secretary for Public 
Works, up to the month of October, 1888. At that date the service 
was transferred to the department of the Colonial Treasurer, and the 
actual administration of the railways was entrusted to three Commis- 
sioners, to whom were given very extensive powers, amounting in fact 
to almost independent control. The change was-made with the view 
of securing economic management of the lines, free from political 
interference. 


Private Rattway Lines. 


In New South Wales the established policy has hitherto been to keep 
the railways under State management and control, and at the present 
time there are only four private lines in operation, with the exception 
of short lines to connect coal-mines with the main railways, etc. The 
Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line from 
Deniliquin, in the centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the 
Murray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. A considerable 
proportion of the wool and other produce of Riverina reaches the 
Melbourne market by this route. The line, which was opened in the 
year 1876, is 45 miles in length, and was constructed under a special 
Act of Parliament, assented to on the 3rd March, 1874. The land 
required was granted by the New South Wales Government, right being 
reserved for the purchase of the line at any time after twenty-one years 
from the passing of the Act. The total capital expended is £162,672, 
£40,000 of which was raised by debentures—£30,500 now outstanding— 
and there is a reserve fund of £14,187, The dividends formerly paid 
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averaged 10 per cent., but the latest dividend declared was at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum. During the year 1888 a line, 35 miles 54 
chains in length, was laid down fron: the Barrier silver mines, Silverton, 
and Broken Hill to the South Australian border. The total capital 
expended is £345,589, of which £80,000 was raised by debentures, and 
there is a reserve fund of £40,000. The line since its inception has 
had large support. In 1891 the large dividend of 70 per cent. was 
declared. The latest dividend declared was at the rate of 40 per cent. 
on paid-up capital. A short line connects Clyde with the Rosehill 
Racecourse, and another joins Liverpool with the Warwick Farm Race- 
course. The following table shows the operations of these lines during 
the year 1897 :— 



































Line. 4 ae aes 3 nae x 
| : S P| D nj E S ond 
; (.) .|ae|@= | 38 | 83 a | 3 2 
Name: |3|/s|°8 | 2 | 8 | SE | & | @ 
Hees oe =H 5 Sie Ba 2 | og 
1$/3ig8/ 8 | ae] é° | 8 | ge 
pale |e | 2s | 8 é | * 
jm. ch.| ft. in £ | £ x No. tons. | No. No. 
| | | 
Deniliquin and Moama. 45 0/5 3 162,672 | 14,187! 30,500 11,821 | 17,963 | 138,280] 60,466 
Silverton ee ..136 54] 3 6 | 3457580 40,000; Nil. | 47,579 | 518,050 79,918] 137,207 
Clyde to Rosehill 3 0] 4 8}) 48,000| Nil. Nil. 15,692 | 1,701] 551 22K 
Warwick Farm 0 60} 4 84! 5,700 coum ||| ae 12,314 | Nil. | 558 46 
| | | ! | 





The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 
passenger carriages, and 63 goods carriages and vans; and the Silverton 
Company has 15 locomotives, 16 passenger carriages, and 650 goods 
vehicles. On the Rosehill and Warwick Farm lines Government rolling- 
stock is used. 

Authority was obtained during 1893 for the construction of two 
private lines, namely, from Menindie to Broken Hill, in the Western 
district, and from Rosehill to ural (Simpson’s), in the Parramatia 
district. Three miles 28 chains of the latter line have been constructed, 
but not yet opened for traffic. 





VAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


The railways of the colony have been as free from accidents of a 
serious character as the lines of most other countries, In order to obtain 
a common basis of comparison it is usual to find the proportion which the 
number of persons killed or injured bears to the total passengers carried. 
There is, however, no necessary connection between the two, for it is 
obvious that accidents may occur on lines chiefly devoted to goods traftic, 
and a more reasonable basis would be the accidents to passengers only 
compared with the number of passengers carried. The data from which 
such a comparison could be made are wanting for some countries ; as 
far as the figures can be given, however, they are shown in the following 
table, which exhibits the number of passengers killed and injured per 
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million persons carried, The figures are brought down to the latest 
possible dates :— 





Accidents per million 
passengers carried 


Accidents pertnillion 
passengers carried. 












Countries. Countries. : = = 

Killed. | Injured: | Killed. | Injured. 
Germany ..... | 0-1 0-4 | Russia in Europe ..., 0°6 | 2°3 
Austria-Hungary......, 071 1:2. | United Kingdom ...| 0/1 16 
Belgium ... Ol 18 |) Spain 0'8 4°] 
Sweden ... Ol 0°2 Japan Ol ov 
France | 02 07 Canada | O04 41 
RRIAN ci ccby'ss gnc sece snes , Ol | 2:8 New South Wales..) 071 14 
| Ol .]| Nal. Wictoriay ..s2c.-isesss: 0°02 3:2 
..| Nil. 0-9 || South Australia ..,...) 078 O7 
| 0-2 0-9 || New Zealand ........ 09 25 

| } 








The above mode of comparison is not, however, a perfect one as the 
question of the distance travelled by each passenger is an important 
element of the risk run, and is omitted from consideration. If this were 
made a factor of the comparative statement, it would probably be found 
that the risk of each traveller by rail would show less variation in the 
different countries than would seem to be the case from the figures just 
given. 

The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped 
under three heads—passengers, employees, and trespassers ; and the 
accidents themselves may be classified into those arising from causes 
beyond the control of the person injured, and those due to misconduct 
or want of caution. Adopting these classifications, the accidents on the 
New South Wales Government Railways'during the year ended the 
30th June, 1898, were as follow :— 





| Passengers. | Employees. ‘Trespassers, ete. | Total. 
s 4 é == = aoe 








Accidents arising— | 


|e 
Killed. | Injured: | Killed. | Isjured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured: 


t 

| | 
| 

| 





| 
From causes beyond) | 








| 
their control ......... se yf 2 | 2 | 2 9 
Through misconduct; | | 
or want of caution...| 3 | 26 7 | 71 17 | 6 27 103 
"TBMMIRN. <<3%..5.<05 3 | 


gor | oF | 7BP | ED 6: | 29° | 172 


The returns of the railways of the United Kingdom show that during 
the year 1897 the number of persons killed was 1,165, and of persons 
injured, 6,102. The passengers killed and injured numbered 133 and 
1,639 respectively, or 0-1 and 1-6 per million passengers carried ; 510 
railway employees were killed, and 4,129 were injured ; there were 132 
cases of suicide ; and the other persons killed and injured were tres- 
passers and persons who were crossing the lines. 
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In the following statement particulars regarding accidents on the 
Government Railways of New South Wales are given for ten years :— 








Passengers, Employees. | dress Total. 
Year ended | | 
80th June. | Z | 
| Killed. | Injured Killed. | Injured} Killed. | Injured Killed. [Injured 

















1889 3 38; 16 27 12 9 31] 74 
1890 6} 563| 22 103 27| 20| 55) 176 
1891 7 32 «4 21| 14 60 | 170 
1892 17 26 163 7 7 50 | 228 
1893 | 7 10 87 1] 5 28 | 139 
1894 | 8 7 93 13, 18 28 | 144 
1895 | 16 17 7 9| 13 42 | 160 
1896 | 5 9 83 1} € 25) 118 
1897 | 2 8 78 15 7 25 | 135 
1898 | 3 9 73 17 | 5 46: | 29 | V1d 
— — jt 
Potal .:.... | 74| 458| 156 891 143] 107| 373 | 1,456 
| | 





TRAMWAYS. 

The tramways, like the railways, are the property of the Government, 
and are under the control of the Commissioners for Railways. There 
were, in June, 1898, five distinct systems of tramways in operation, 
consisting of the Metropolitan and the Ashfield to Enfield lines, 
measuring together 42 miles 23 chains ; the North Shore cable tramway, 
l mile 31 chains ; the North Shore eledtmic lines, 6miles 75 chains ; the 
King-street to Ocean-street cable tramway, 2 miles 32 chains ; and the 
Newcastle to Plattsburg Tramway (including Merewether and Tighe’s 
Hill sections), 12 miles 1 chain; giving a total of 65 miles 2 chains of 
lines ‘in use. 

The metropolitan tramways may fairly be regarded as street rail- 
ways, and they are worked by locomotives of a special construction. 
A cable tramway was inaugurated at North Sydney some years ago ; 
and a line of a similar class, extending from the heart of Sydney to the 
suburb of Woollahra, via William-street, was completed in 1894, and 
opened on the 19th September in that year. The electric system has not 
yet been introduced into the city, but for some years has been in opera- 
tion at North Sydney, where electrical tramways connect Willoughby 
and Mosman with the terminus of the cable tramway. The electrical 
system has also been brought into operation in an extension of 
the cable tram at Woollahra to Rose Bay. An Act was passed 
in 1896 for the construction of an electric tramway from Circular 
Quay, along George-street, to the Redfern Railway "Station and to 
the populous district of Pyrmont. This line, known as the George- 
street—Harris-street tramway, is a double ‘track, and measures in 
length 3 miles ‘20 chains. It will be opened at an early date. A 
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scheme for the conversion of the whole of the steam tramways in the 
metropolitan district into an electrical system has been adopted, and 
provision for the electrical power required has been made at the new 
works at Ultimo, now approaching completion. A vote of £150,000 
has already been granted by Parliament for the purpose of conversion, 
and the Railway Commissioners are now making all necessary prepara- 
tions for the change. Within the next few years it is expected that 
the whole of the tramways of Sydney and suburbs will be driven by 
electricity. 

The net return on tramway capital has varied greatly from year to 
year. ‘The favourable results of the first four years encouraged the 
belief that the metropolitan tramways would prove a source of increase 
to the general revenue of the colony ; but these anticipations were not 
realised during the next seven years, and it was not until 1890 that the 
net earnings exceeded the rate of interest payable on the money 
borrowed for the construction of these works. The following table 
gives some interesting particulars respecting the metropolitan tram- 
ways, exclusive of the King-street to Ocean-street cable tramway, the 
North Shore cable and electric tramways, and the Ashfield to Enfield 
tramway. In the year 1879 the tramways were open for only three and 
a half months, and for part of that time were worked by horse power. 
The accounts since 1887, like those relating to the railways, have been 
made up to the 30th June in each year :-— 


| 


Tram | Total 
Mileage. | Earnings. 





Working 
Expenses. 
Tram Mile. 
Net 
Earnings. 


Lines open 
Interest on 
Capital 


Working cost 
per Tram Mile. 
Proportion of 
working cost to 
gross earnings. 


Capital spent on 


3 
5 
= 

° 
¥ 
8 
— 





aieel | £ £ d. | d.- ip. | & £ 
1879 | 14 13,270 | 4,416 2,278 | 79°87 | “19 q 2,138 22,269 
1830 4 | 84,074 18,980 13,444 | 54°18 | “38 | "83 5,536 60,218 
1881 94 | 296,906 62,549 52,107 | 50°56 | 42°12 | 83° 10,442 169,450 
1882 | 22 670,649 126,202 103,136 | 45°16 | 36°91 . 23,066 412,561 
1883 25 | 1,076,096 190,699 178,877 | 42°53 | 39°89 | i. 11,822 544,105 
1884 | 27} 1,242,491 219,942 215,167 | 42°48 | 41°56 z 4,775 643,111 
1885 274 | 1,220,500 | 223,340 207,995 | 43°91 | 40°90 : 15,345 708,109 
1886 | 27} 1,222,943 226,367 201,737 | 44°42 | 39°59 EB 24,630 742,113 
1887 | 294 | 1,220,096 | 214,125 | 201,468 | 42-12 | 39°63 | 94-08 | 12657 | 731,582 
1888 | 293 1,246,543 221,060 204,227 | 42°56 | 39°32 | i 16,833 742,555 
1889 | 295 | 1,338,386 | 225,833 | 206,092 | 40-49 | 36-05 | 91-25°| 19,741 | 771,256 | 
1890 | 30} 1,474,646 249,508 207,517 | 40°60 | 36°46 | 83° 41,991 790,555 | 
1891 334 1,553,048 270,365 221,505 | 41°78 | 34°23 | 4 48,860 857,455 
1892 | 37 | 1,613,443 | 279,321 229,145 | 41°55 | 34°09 | A 50,176 932,907 
1893 | 38 1,681,232 | 271,041 214,824 | 38°69 | 30°67 | 2 56,217 947,775 
1894 | 40} | 1,737,846 | 250,809 206,554 | 34°64 | 28°53 "a 44,255 954,035 
13895 | 404 1,740,235 | 230,583 186,081 | 31°80 | 25°66 "70 | 44,502 962,037 
1896 404 1,845,626 227,525 187,811 | 29°59 | 24°42 a 39,714 961,778 
1397 | 40} 2,121,017 238,023 195,142 | 26°93 | 22°08 42,881 968,925 
1898 | 40} 2,198,351 239,858 201,904 | 26°18 | 22°04 | 84°18 | 37,954 973,419 
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The fares paid on the tramways included in the previous table average 
about 1d. per mile, the lines being divided into sections of about 1 and 
2 miles. Reductions recently made in fares are considerable, and on 
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many lines improved services have been provided. The number of 
persons using the tram-cars has not been ascertained with any exact- 
ness, as the tickets collected give only a partial indication of the 
number travelling. Taking into consideration the number of school 
children who are allowed to travel at a reduced rate, it is believed that 
the fares paid by passengers average 24d. a journey, so that the number 
of journeys in the year ended 30th June, 1898, reached the enormous 
total of 22,527,900, or about 53 for every person living in the metro- 
politan area. Cash fares in lieu of tickets are allowed, although this 
system does not largely prevail, as an extra fee is charged when money 
is tendered. 

The following table shows the total and average cost of the various 
sections of the metropolitan steam tramways open on the 30th June, 


























1898 :— 
Section. | Length. | Total Cost. | Cost per mile. 
ms. chs. | £ £ 
Railway Station to Bridge-street ................00008 1 59) 96,469 55,528 
Liverpool-street to Randwick and Coogee ..... -| 5&5 9] 113,955 22,289 
Darlinghurst Junction to Waverley and Woollahra| 4 40 | 60,273 13,172 
Waverley to Bondi Beach ...............000.06 eeeeene 2 8] 38,851 18,500 
Waverley to Randwick: <2. i25:<:s00csrescsseecseee cose 1 30 11,182 8,132 
Crown-street Junction to Cleveland-street ......... 0 69 17,551 20,349: 
Railway Station to Glebe and Forest Lodge ...... 2 % 45,124 19,513 
Newtown and Parramatta-street Junction to Dul- 
Riot alo BL es eeeenaeooe ate ac ie irrene reer aac eeecere 4 7) 65,141 15,937 
Forest Lodge Junction to Leichhardt, Five Dock, | 
and Aibbotaford 5, note ees eee Peeacecoemenen 6 57 | 61,409 9,148 
Railway Station Junction to Botany.................. 6 66) 91,143 13,353 
Forest Lodge to Gladstone Park, Balmain ......... 2 66 30,481 10,790 
Newtown Bridge to St. Peters =o) 0 | 13,092 16,625 
Redfern to Moore Park.................... Ae | 18,582 17,286 
Cost of construction 2 663,253 | 16,455 
Equipment :— | 
Tramway workshops .............00.s00+ | 
Rolling stock 
Machinery ..... | 
Murniture eras. sstene cere ee | 
STONGGauluecn eee 
Totalvoraverage esi) 2c7s.cstceceeee: 5 | 973,419 | 24,147 — 








The cost of construction and equipment of the Ashfield to Enfield 
line, which was opened on 23rd September, 1891, was £16,371. For 
the year ended June, 1898, the revenue amounted to £1,105, and the 
working expenses to £1,660, showing a loss of £555 in connection with 
actual working, or one of £1,128 if the interest on capital be taken 
into consideration. The number of passenger fares collected was 265,064. 

The revenue of the North Shore cable line was £12,345, and the 
expenses £9,745. The net receipts, therefore, amounted to £2,600, 
or 3°32 per cent. upon £78,235, the total cost of the line and its 
equipment. The number of passenger fares collected was 2,961,669. 
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The North Shore electric lines yielded a revenue of £6,709 ; andthe 
working expenditure totalled £5,434. The amount left to meet interest 
charges was, therefore, £1,275. The numberof passenger fares collected 
was 1,610,224. The cost of construction and equipment amounted ‘to 
£92,848. 

On the King-street to Ocean-street cable tramway the receipts 
amounted to £31,097, and the working expenses were £21,632, leaving 
a net return of £9,465, or 5:28 per cent. upon £179,174, the total cost of 
construction. The number of passenger fares collected was 7,462;002. 

The Newcastle to Plattsburg tramway line and contingent sections 
showed a gross revenue of £22,757, while the working expenses totalled 
£18,766, leaving the net receipts at £3,991. The cost:of :construction 
and equipment was £138,204, so that the net returnwas 2-89 per cent. 
upon the capital invested. The number of passenger fares collected was 
5,457,450. 

In the following table are given the revenue and expenditure on, and 
the capital invested in all State tramways since their inception in 1879. 
The Camden to Campbelltown tramway was placed among the railways 
during 1888, and the Kogarah-Sans Souci line was similarly dealt-with 
in 1889 :— 


























] ] 
Total Capital | j 
Year. Length | Expended on | Gross Working |” Net 
of Lines open Revenue. Expenses. Earnings. 
Lines. for Traffic. | | 
£ £ 

4879 2,278 2,138 
1880 13,444 | 5,536 
1881 | 52,107 | 10,442 
1882 SE 120,181 | 8,178 
1883 193,929 | 183,218 | 10,711 
1884 | 223,454 | 215,086 | 8,368 
1885 =} 227,144 | 207,898 | 19,246 
1886 854,260 | 234,143 | 207,635 26,508 
1887 917,995 | 229,772 3 18,050 
1888 907,987 | 241,838 | 24,209 
1889 909,595 } 243,563 | 21,728 
1890 933,614 268,962 | 44,889 
1891 1,004,212 | 292,850 | 239,679 53,171 
1892 1,099,659 | 305,090 | 248,591 | 56,499 
1893 1,118,471 | 295,367 | 233,808 | 61,559 
1894 1,248,986 | 278,194 229,283 | 48,911 
1895 1,428,518 282,316 230,993 | 51,323 
1896 1,434,896 | 289,181 236,283 52,898 
13897 1,452,670 | 306,695 248,881 57,814 
1898 | 1,478,251 | 313,871 259/141 54,730 








The tramway rolling-stock ‘on the 30th June, 1898, consisted of 
114 motors, 13 dummies, 313-cars, 17 trucks, and 6 water-tanks. “The 
tram mileage during ‘the year was 2,198,351, being «an increase of 
77,334 miles over that of the year‘ended June, 1897. 

During the year ended June, 1898, the ‘total amount of wages paid 
by the Tramway Department was £176,813, as against £173,308 «in 
the previous year. Of the sum of £176,813, £28,306 was ‘paid to the 
Maintenance Branch, £100,977 to the Locomotive Branch, and £47,530 
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to the Traffic Branch. The number of men employed was 1,448, as 
against 1,454 in the previous year. The salaried staff numbered 56, 
and 1,392 were on wages. Taking railways and tramways together, 
the number of persons employed was 12,022, of whom 1,269 were 
on the salaried staff, and 10,753 were on wages. To the latter the 
sumof £1,290,003 was paid as wages during the year, being £1,118,190 
for services on the railways, and £176,813 for the performance of 
work on the tramways. In the preceding year the wages were:— 
railways, £1,092,511 ; tramways, £173,308 ; total, £1,265,819. “The 
average number of working days for the workshop staff for the year 
ended June, 1898, was 311, beg the same as for the previous year ; 
and the receipts per man on the wages staff—railways and tramways— 
averaged £118 9s. 9d. for the twelve months. 

Any statement as to the number of persons injured on the tramways 
compared with the total number of persons carried, must be taken as 
approximate, as the latter is not definitely known. <A record of the 
accidents which occurred during the year ended 30th June, 1898, shows 
them to have been 15 in number, of which 9 were fatal, and 6 were 
cases of injury. There were 2 fatal accidents, and 2 cases of non-fatal 
accident, to passengers. Two servants of the Department were killed. 
Nine accidents in connection with trams occurred to persons who were 
neither passengers nor employees, 5 of which were fatal, and 4 non-fatal. 

The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the year 
ended 30th June, 1898, was about 30,000,000, which would give the rate 
of fatal accidents to passengers as 0-067 per million, and of non-fatal 
accidents as 0-067 per million. Seeing that the tramways for a great 
part of their course traverse crowded streets, the number of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents during 1897-8 (5 and 4 respectively) to persons who 
were neither passengers nor employees must be considered very small. 

The accidents which have occurred on the Government tramways 
during the last ten years have been classified on the subjoined table. 

















| 
Year | Passengers. Employees. Trespassers, etc. Total. 
ended | — ———— rao = = = = 
30th sane. Killed. Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. Injured. , Killed. | Injured. 
} | 

| | 
1889 Nil 3 2 3 6 4 | 1 
1890 5 5 2 5 7 19 14 | ‘29 
1891 2 | 2 | Mil 4 2 34 4 61 
1892 Nil 14 2 2 3 14 5 30 
1893 Nil | 10 ul Nil 8 4 18 
1894 Pe ee 1 2 | -4 5 7 9 
1895 1G 8 Nil 4 | 4 9 5 21 
1896 2 il 1 7 6 4 9 22 
1897 1 2 1 Nil 7 7 9 9 
1898 2 2 2 Nil | 5 4 9 6 
Total | 15 80 il 26 | 44 110 70 216 

| } 
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Private TRAMways. 


There are two steam tramways under private control within the 
Metropolitan area. One of these branches from the Illawarra Line at 
Rockdale and runs down to Lady Robinson’s Beach, a distance of 1 
mile, being chiefly used by excursionists visiting the shores of Botany 
Bay. The line was constructed in 1885. The second line passes 
through the township of Parramatta. It commences at the Park Gates, 
and continues as far as the N ewington Wharf at Duck River, a 
distance of 3 miles, where it connects with the Parramatta River 
steamers conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney. The 
line was laid down in 1883. A private steam tramway 2} miles in length 
was opened in 1891 from Fassifern to Toronto, on Lake Macquarie. 

A private line was some time ago constructed at North Sydney for the 
purpose of connecting the cable tramway on the heights of St. Leonards 
with the village of Gordon. On this line a magnificent suspension bridge 
has been built. It is designed in three spans—one of 500 ft., and two 
end spans each of 150 ft., with an altitude of 180 ft. above water level. 
The tramway was, however, not quite completed, and has never been 
opened for traftic. 


OmniBusEs, Caps, AND WAGGONETTES. 


Tn addition to the Government tramways, the citizens of Sydney are 
well provided with means of travelling within the city and suburban 
limits, as there are numerous omnibus and cab proprietaries. The public 
traftic, with the exception of the tramway system, is controlled by four 
Transit Commissioners, comprising the Mayor of Sydney, the Inspector- 
General of Police, a representative elected by the Aldermen of Sub- 
urban Municipalities, and one by the holders of licenses under the 
Commissioners. The traffic employs a little over 8,900 horses. and, 
including the licensed drivers, some 3,300 men. 

The numberof cabs registered and licensed by the Transit Commissioners 
under the Municipal by-laws is 988, in addition to which there are 372 
omnibuses and waggonettes, and 516 drays and vans. The public interest. 
is secured against exaggerated demands on the part of licensed cabmen 
and other drivers of public vehicles by a system of fares fixed on a 
scale liberal to the licensee, whilst not too high for the public to fairly 
pay. The drivers are placed under the direct control of the Transit 
Commissioners, who have power to obtain redress from the owners of 
the vehicles, should any just complaints be made against them. The 
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following shows the number of vehicles of each class licensed during 
the year 1897, and the number of registered drivers :— 





Vehicles. | Drivers, ete. 











Description. : | —— — 
Number. see. Number. pene 
ae > £ 
Omnibuses ..............+ 357 1,621 MAGE ae 
Waggonettes .. =e 15 | 60 } 645 a4 
Caba Gases a 988 | 1,427 | 1,255 457 
Drays and vans......... 516 | 486 534 133 
Total........- 1,876 | 3,594 2,434 814 


* Includes 72 conductors. 


Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 


In the matter of postal and telegraphic communication the colony of 
New South Wales is liberally provided for. Not only is the intercolonial 
telegraphic system fairly perfect, but the colony is in direct com- 
munication with Europe and the outer world by means of the cables 
connecting with the various Asiatic continental telegraph lines. A 
submarine cable also connects the colony with New Zealand, and 
has its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where Captain 
Cook landed on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a stone’s throw 
of the monument erected to the memory of La Pérouse—the unfortunate 
and gallant emulator of the great English navigator—and the tomb of 
Pere Le Receveur, the botanist attached to his staff. 

The history of the Postal Department of New South Wales is interest- 
ing as affording a striking illustration of the manner in which very 
small beginnings have led to great results. For the first twenty-three 
years of the colony’s existence there were neither regular post-offices nor 
means of postal communication. The first post-office was established by 
Governor Macquarie in the year 1810, Mr. Isaac Nichols being appointed 
Postmaster. The office was in High-street (now known as George-street), 
at the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was, ‘‘in consideration of the 
trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,” allowed to charge, on 
delivery to the addressee, 8d. for every English or foreign letter of 
whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not more than 20 lb., 
ls. 6d., and exceeding that weight, 3s. The charge on Colonial letters 
was 4d., irrespective of weight ; and soldiers’ letters, or those addressed 
to their wives, were charged ld. Very little improvement in regard to 
postal matters took place for some years. In 1825 an Act was passed 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane, with the advice of the Council, “to regulate 
the postage of letters in New South Wales,” giving power for the 
establishment of post-offices, and for the fixing of rates of postage. A 
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proclamation was subsequently issued, fixing the rates of postage and the 
salaries and allowances of the postmasters ;-and at the same time persons 
were invited to tender for the conveyance of mails between Sydney and 
Parramatta, Windsor and Liverpool; between Liverpool and Camp- 
belltown ; and from Parramatta to Emu Plains, and thence to Bathurst. 
It was, however, not until 1828 that the provisions of the Act were put 
into full force. The rates of postage appear to have depended upon the 
distance and the difficulty of transmission. The lowest single inland 
rate was 3d., and the highest 12d., the postage on .a etter increasing 
according to its weight, and the minimum fee being charged on letters 
not exceeding } ounce. Letters between New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land were charged 3d. each (ship rate),.and newspapers 1d. 
Other ship letters were charged 4d. single rate, and 6d. for any weight in 
excess. The privilege of franking was allowed to the Governor and a 
number of the chief public officials, and letters to and from prisoners 
passed free under certain regulations. In 1828 the total amount 
of salaries paid to the country postmasters was £34 7s. 9d., and 
the establishment in Sydney consisted of one principal postmaster, 
one clerk, and one letter-carrier. A letter-carrier was subsequently 
appointed for Parramatta, and he was authorised to charge the 
public 1d. on every letter delivered by him, which was his only 
remuneration. In 1831 a twopenny post was established in Sydney ; 
and in 1835, under Sir Richard Bourke, the Act of 1825 was 
repealed, and another Act passed, which fixed the charge on a single 
letter at 4d. for 15 miles, 5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and 
so on up to 1s. for 300 miles. In 1837 a post-office was estab- 
lished in Melbourne, which was then, of course, a part of New South 
Wales. Stamps were introduced in the same year in the shape of 
stamped covers or envelopes, which are believed to have been the first 
postage stamps ever issued. 

In the year 1838 the Sydney establishment had grown until it con- 
sisted of one postmaster-general, one accountant, six clerks, six letter- 
carriers, and one office-keeper, or fifteen persons in all. The revenue for 
that year was £8,390, and the expenditure was £10;357 ; there were as 
many as forty post-oflices throughout the colony, which then included 
what are now known as Victoria and Queensland, besides which, as New 
Zealand was not a separate colony until 1841, the only post-office she 
had—at Korraika—-was paid through the New South Wales Govern- 
ment. An overland mail to Adelaide was established in 1847, the 
postage on a single letter being 1s. 6d. The Postal Act was amended 
again in 1849, during the government of Sir Charles Fitzroy, when 
the postage on town letters was fixed at 1d., and on inland letters at’2d., 
while the postage on ship letters was 3d. in addition to the inland rate. 
The use of postage stamps in the present form was.authorised, and the 
privilege of franking was abolished, petitions to the Queen, the Governor, 
and the Executive and Legislative Councils being the only communica- 
tions allowed to pass free through the post. 
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From the discovery of gold in the year 1851 the history of the 
post-office has. been. one of progress and improvement. The Post- 
master-General was: originally a non-political officer, as the Registrar- 
General and the Auditor-General are at present. In the year 1855— 
the first for which an annual report was laid before Parliament—there 
were in the colony altogether 155 post-oftices. The head otfice was in 
George-street, on the same site as the present edifice, but the structure 
was small and inconvenient, notwithstanding its doric columns and 
pediment in front. There were no electric telegraphs in the colony at 
that time, and the arrival of vessels at the Heads was signalled to the 
Observatory by means of flags and semaphores. It was in September, 
1855, that the first railway was opened in New South Wales, and prior 
to that time the Southern and Western mails used to leave the General 
Post Office in old-fashioned mail-coaches every evening. During that 
year the total number of miles travelled by the postal contractors, 
by coach and on horseback, was 1,023,255. The number of letters 
passing through the Post Office was 2,114,179, of which 617,041 are 
described as “foreign,” or, in other words, were addressed to places 
beyond the colony. The number of newspapers was 2,100,989, of 
which 1,281,613 were inland, and 819,376 were “foreign.” Book 
parcels and packets were not reckoned separately, but were counted: as 
letters. Ten petitions to. the Governor or the Council were conveyed 
free during the year. The revenue of the Department for 1855 was 
£24,902, and the expenditure was £60,221, while the staff numbered 
223 persons in all, of whom 56 were attached to the office in Sydney. 
The annual report states, with something akin to pride, that communi- 
cation with Victoria was effected not less than three times a week. 

The first iron pillar letter-receivers in Sydney were erected in 1856. 
During the same year 22 miles of railway were utilised for postal pur- 
poses, and 164 miles were added in the following year. The number 
of letters delivered in Sydney in 1856 was 1,336,032, and in the 
country 1,481,416, being an average of about 10} to every person in the 
community. There were 86,914 registered letters in 1857, and 7,873 oz. 
of gold were sent through the post that year, as against 23,712 oz. in the 
previous year. The postal revenue in the year 1857 amounted to 
£35,716, of which £34,031 was derived from the sale of stamps. The 
expenditure amounted to £63,865, out of which sum the conveyance of 
mails in the colony absorbed £41,324, without reckoning £20,000 
towards the subsidy for the conveyance of English mails. In: his report 
for 1857 the Postmaster-General was obliged to admit that the mail 
contract for the conveyance of mails between the Australasian Colonies. 
and the United Kingdom had proved “an utter failure, so far as the 
stipulated time-table might be taken as a criterion.” Only 10 monthly 
mail-steamers arrived that year, and but one to contract time; while 
only 11 were despatched. The time allowed was 58 days from South- 
ampton to Sydney, and 56 days from Sydney to Southampton. In 
1897 there were 1,536 post-offices in the colony, besides 510 receiving 
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offices and three travelling post-offices. The postal lines for that year 
extended over 34,444 miles, on which the mails were conveyed 2,755 
miles by rail and tram, 824 miles by steamer, 20,472 miles by coach, 
and 10,393 miles on horseback. The number of miles actually travelled 
by the mails was 10,333,500, being an increase of 560,000 over the 
mileage of the previous year. 

But while the number of miles travelled by the mails in 1897 was 
over ten times the mileage travelled in 1855, the number of letters 
posted during the same period had increased more than 34 times, and 
the number of newspapers over 20 times. In 1897 the number of 
ordinary and registered letters was 72,490,144, of which 65,203,809 
were posted within the colony, or 50 per head for every individual of 
the population. The number of newspapers was 42,426,394, of which 
the number posted in the colony was 38,808,754, or 30 per head. 
Packets and book parcels numbered 12,718,704, of which 11,679,889 
were posted within the colony, or about 9 per head ; while in 1858, 
the first year in which they were enumerated separately, there were 
only 68,564 packets and parcels. Post cards were first introduced in 
1876, when the number sent was 128,786; in 1897 no less than 
1,085,770 were posted. 

Double cards, which may be closed against inspection, and which 
are designated letter cards, were made available for the use of the 
public on the lst July, 1894, the rate charged being 13d. each. These 
cards may be transmitted within the colony, as well as to Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Fiji, and British New Guinea. The number carried up to 
the end of 1894 was 142,400, while 11,300 were received, making 
the total which passed through the post office 153,700. In 1897 the 
number posted was 429,440, and received 19,500, making a total of 
448,940 passing through the office. 

A parcels’ post, for inland and intercolonial transmission, was inaugu- 
rated on 1st October, 1893, the maximum weight being fixed at 3 Ib. and 
11 lb., according to mode of conveyance. The number of parcels 
carried under this system up to the close of that year was 44,265 ; 
while during 1894 there were 349,218 parcels carried. Under the 
foreign system, which has been in force since August, 1886, 19,437 
parcels were carried in 1893 ; and in the following year, 18,672. In 
1897 the total number of parcels carried was 539,503, of which 439,181 
were inland, 71,826 intercolonial, and 28,496 foreign. 

The progress made in regard to the means of postal communication 
with the United Kingdom and the continents of Europe and America 
is also marvellous. Instead of the unsatisfactory ocean mail service 
of 1857, which nominally brought monthly mails, with news 58 days 
old, there are now four great lines of ocean steamships, which bring 
mails via the Suez Canal at least once a week, the time occupied in 
the conveyance of the mails averaging 34 days. In addition, there 
is another mail service via San Francisco, which averages 374 days in 
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transit between London and Sydney, and arrives and departs monthly ; 
also a monthly service «7a Vancouver, by which mails are sent from 
Sydney to London in about 414 days. In the interests of trade, the 
Queensland Government subsidises a steam service with London via 
Torres Straits, and advantage is taken of these vessels to send mail 
matter. This route, however, is but little used by New South Wales. 
The following table shows, as far as possible, the average time and the 
quickest time occupied in the transmission of letters by various routes 
between London and Sydney during 1897 :— 








London to Sydney. | Sydney to London. 




















Service. 
Average | Quickest | Average | Quickest 
Time. | Time. Time. Time. 
ee eee == = = =— 
days. | days. | days. | days. 
Per Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co., via) | | 
Colombo and Brindisi ...... ........... |} 3332 | 31 3435 | 33 
», Orient S. N. Co., via’ Suez and Naples...| 345; | 33 34 | $2 
», Union S.S. Co., via San Francisco......... | 8755 | 36 3iz5 36 
>, Messageries Maritimes, via Marseilles ... * | * 333; | 31 
», Nord-Deutscher Lloyd, via Genoa AI util * 362; | 34 
5, Canadian-Australian, via Vancouver......| carl id 4119 37 








Regular steam communication with England was first established in 
1852. Prior to that time the colony had to depend upon the irregular 
arrival and despatch of sailing vessels, but in that year the steamships 
Australia, Chusan, and Great Britain were despatched from England, 
making the voyage in 60 days, and causing a strong desire in the 
minds of the colonists for a more frequent and steady system of 
communication with the Old World. The outbreak of the Crimean 
War in 1854 hindered the accomplishment of this object for a while, 
but in 1856 a line of steamers was again started, and the service was 
carried on by the Peninsular and Oriental Company and the Royal 
Mail Company for some years, without, however, giving so much 
satisfaction to the public as might have been expected. . 

As far back as 1854 a proposal was made for the establishment of a 
line of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the subject were 
carried on for several years between the British Government and the 
Governments of New South Wales and New Zealand. The result was 
that in 1866 the line was started, and continued in operation until 
the end of 1868, when it was terminated through the failure of the 
company by which it had been carried out. In the following year this 
colony, in conjunction with New Zealand, inaugurated a mail service 
vea San Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and under various 
conditions, has been continued up to the present time. The contract 
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expired in November, 1890, and has since then been renewed from 
year to year, New South Wales at present paying a subsidy of £4,000: 

The. establishment: of a mail route via America had the effect. of 
stimulating the steamship owners who were: engaged in the service: via 

Suez, and from: that time there was a marked improvement in the 

steamers laid on, as well asin the punctuality and speed with which the 

mails were: delivered. The Peninsular and Oriental Company have, 
with very few interruptions, carried mails for the colonies almost from 

the inception of the ocean steam service. Towards the end of 1878 

the Orient Company commenced carrying mails between Australia and 

the United Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever since. More 
recently the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes of France and the 

North German Lloyd have entered the service between Europe and 

Australia. 

v During 1893 direct communication was established between Sydney 
and Vancouver, British Columbia, the New South Wales Government 
undertaking to pay an annual subsidy of £10,000 for the maintenance 
of this service for a period of three years. In May, 1896, this agree- 
ment was renewed for a further period of three years. Contracts 
were made in 1895 by the Imperial Government with the Penin- 
sular and Oriental and the Orient Companies for the extension of the 
mail service until the 31st January, 1898; and in the beginning of 1897 
a new contraet was made, to take effect from lst February, 1898, the 
maximum time for delivery of the mails between Sydney and London 
being reduced. The mails of New South Wales are now carried by six 
lines of steamers, four going by way of Suez, one viw Sam Francisco, and 
one via Vancouver. One or two mails are received and despatched 
every week. The French and the German steamship companies do not 
receive subsidies from the Government of New South Wales. 

The amount paid by each contributing colony, on the basis: of popu- 
lation, towards the cost of the Federal Ocean Mail Service via Suez, 
for the year 1897, was.as follows :— 





£ s. d. 
Wiiow Prt Wane <  S sossccccccesoo seine sceesasaces 26,976 1 8 











eh ee ee ee ene 24,468 0 0 


Queensland 







Semi malian a oo occa caes 7,493. 5. 0 


2,806 16 


The contribution from the United Kingdom was £95,000,. making 
£170,000—the total amount paid to the two steamship companies: 
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The approximate net cost to New South Wales of the Federal Ocean 
Mail Service via Suez, the San Francisco Service, and the Vancouver 
Service, for the years 1894 to 1897, may be gathered from the following 
statement :— 





Estimated Net Cost. 





Service. | 


| 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 
| 





£ oe Sega e tl eee 
Suez (per Peninsular and Oriental and Orient | | 
Companies) ... ae, ie ie ...| 12,877 | 12,488 | 10,510 8,686 


San Francisco (per Union 8.8. Co. of New 
Zealand, Ltd.) —... ee ae | 1,892 | 2,123; 1,645 | 1,985 


| 
| 7,846 9,041 {717 | 8,780 
| 
| | 


=I 


Vancouver (per Canadian-Australian Line) . 





A subsidy of £1,200 per annum was for several years paid to the 
A.U.S.N. Co. for the transport of mails between Sydney and New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, Sandwich Islands, and Fiji. The same 
company also provides a twenty-one days’ service between the principal 
Islands of the New Hebrides Group. <A subsidy of £1,000 was paid 
for this service between the Islands when it was a monthly one. 
These votes were allowed to lapse at the end of 1891. 

In the year 1865 the office of Postmaster-General was made a political: 
one, at first without, and subsequently with, a seat in the Cabinet. The- 
old Post-office building in George-street was found so small and incon- 
venient that it was resolved to build a larger and more commodious. 
edifice on the same site, and in 1863 the business of the department 
was removed to a temporary wooden building in Wynyard-square. It 
was not until 1873, that the construction of the new building was 
sufficiently advanced to allow of the officers removing from the crowded 
and ill-ventilated structure in Wynyard-square, where they had carried 
on their business under great disadvantages and difficulties, to the present 
‘palatial structure, which is in every respect a credit to the colony, 
The head-quarters of the Electric Telegraph Department, the Money 
Order and Postal Note Office, and the Post-office Savings Bank are in 
the same building, so that the Postmaster-General has around him all 
the various branches over which he presides. The table given below 
shows the operations of the Post-office in five-year periods from 1855 to 
1885, and annually since that date to the end of 1897. For 1885 and 
succeeding years, the number of persons employed and the income and 
expenditure refer to the Department as a whole; prior to that year 
the figures refer to the Post Office only. Also, from 1885 the income 
is exclusive of interest on Savings Bank investments, and interest due 
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on uninvested Savings Bank balances in the Treasury ; and the expen- 
diture is exclusive of interest allowed to: Savings Bank depositors. :—. 
































a |e | F | 
1 2 3 Extent of Postal Lines. Cost of 2 

. | | ge | convey- aé 

8 [ol oe | ak | Distance | ance of | £4 

Year. g bp Se [See | actually | mails, Income. | 82 

| O | 2 | 34 |22 8) coach. | Horse. | Total. | tavelled. — | BS 

| E 3 ze Bes | Inland. | <5 

| ae r=] 
— 3 I 

No. | No. | No. |miles.| miles. | miles. | miles. miles. £ | £ £ 
1855 | 155 8 | 223 * * =) * | 1,023,255 45,412 24,902 60,221 
1860} 289 * | 289 61 1,757 6,413 8,231 | 1,461,518 44,303 | 45,613 71,391 
1865 435 | * 513 | 141] 2,528 9,323.| 11,992.) 2,521,212 49,840 70,985 83,659 
1870 | 562); * 690 | 339 | 3,865 | 10,038 | 14,242] 3,062,458 48,649 84,441 86,722 
4875 | 752| 7 | 967| 435 | 5,407 | 11,829 | 17,671 | 3,787,757 | 138,912 | 107,761 | 196,368 
4880 | 927 | 119 |/1,536| 891 | 8,717 | 12,819 | 5,246,373 174,238 | 194,084 | 268,128 
1885 |1,115 | 202 | 3,205 1,797 | 11,736 | 13,150 | 6,621,996 226,105, 485,489 | 573,617 
1886 |1,157 | 217 | 3,168 |1,948 | 12,540 | 12,606 | 6,891,200 | 233,723 503,646 | 603,784 
A887 |1,167 | 263 | 3,227 |2,074 | 13,305 | 12,135 | 7,015,600 | 264,886 521,564 | 627,151 
1888 |1,203 | 288 | 3,387 |2,219 | 14,411 | 11,530 | 7,144,500 | 248,403 570,800 | 613,566 
1889 |1,261 | 305 | 3,676 |2,263 | 14,914 | 11,541 7,299,400 | 212,725 598,394 | 618,852 
1890 |1,338 | 325 | 3,821 |2,273 | 15,774 | 11,547 7,463,000 | 231,467 637,975 | 677,216 
1891 |1,384 | 344 | 4,070 |3,085 | 16,370 | 11,802 | 3 8,235,000 | 207,357 661,608 | 687,226 
1892 |1,423 | 377 | 4,478 |3,217 | 17,467 | 11,616 | 32 8,568,700 | 210,426 652,268 | 740,118 
1893 |1,423 | 404 | 4,845 | 3,412 | 18,380 | 11,000 | 8,784,600 209,792 643,569 | 783,500 
1894 |1,445 | 450 | 4,982 |3,473 | 19,331 | 10,260 8,840,000} 214,670 626,864 | 763,976 
1895 |1,470°| 502 ; 5,063 | 3,473 | 19,545 | 10,675 | 9, 338, 000 | 210,354 64853852 | 763,259 
1896 | 1,503 | 503 4 814 |3,516 | 20,309 | 10,258 | 34) 083 9; £773,500 208,619 695,627 | 743,841 
1897 | 1,536 | 510 | 4; 936 |3,579 | 20,472 | 10,393 3 34,444 10,333,500 | 212,150 713,700 | 713,015 














* Not recorded. 


Tt will be noticed that, until 1897, the Postal Department was 
carried on at a considerable annual loss to the State. This was due 
in a great measure to the wide area over which the population of 
the country is scattered, which necessitates a proportionately large 
expenditure for the carriage of mails; and also to the fact that news- 
papers, which form the bulk of the mail matter, are carried free: 
But it has always been held that the safe and regular despatch and 
-delivery of the mails is an item of too much importance in the 
political, commercial, and social life of the colony to be neglected, even 
though it should entail a heavy charge upon the general revenue. Even 
in 1897, if interest on the cost of construction be taken into account, 
there was a considerable deficiency in the revenue. It has been esti- 
mated that an additional sum of £84,000 would Lg obtained by the 
adoption of a uniform rate of postage ‘of 2d. per 4 oz. throughout the 
colony, and that the abolition of the free transmission of newspapers 
would produce a further sum of £25,000, making together £109,000. 
This would more than wipe out the deficiency in the postal revenue, 
reckoning the interest charge on the cost of construction of telegraphs. 

The revenue of the department for 1897 included the following 
amounts :—Postage (less £24,000 approximate value of postage stamps 
used as duty stamps), £484,615 ; electric telegraphs, £152,651 ; tele- 
phones, £39,613 ; money order commission, £15,133 ; fees for private 
bags and boxes, £6,552; collections from other Governments, £5,173 ; 
poundage on postal notes, £9,092 ; and miscellaneous receipts, £871. 
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The expenditure for the year comprised :—Salaries, £384,067; convey- 
ance of mails, £212,150; ‘cable subsidies, ete., £17,009 ; postal and tele- 
graphic working expenses (various), £7 7,867 ; postage stamps re- 
purchased from the public and used as remittances by public officials, 
£16,024 ; and allowances to the Railway Department for transacting 
postal and public telegraph business at railway offices, £5,898. 
Exclusive of 833 mail contractors and 100 mail porters, 4, 936 persons 
were employed by the Department, of whom 1,215 were engaged in 
the head office. The following return will give an idea of the magni- 
tude of the work done by the Post Office of New South Wales :— 





Parcels, 


| 
Letters. Newspapers. Packets & Book Parcels. | | 
| 


! Cards. SS Se a 
Beyond a Beyond | Beyond 
the Colony.| LT k the Colony. | Inland. the Colony. Inland: 





617,041 | 1,497,138 | 819,376 | 1,281,613 | 
868,746 | 3,362,015 | ...... 910,478 | 2,758,305 | 
1,106,045 | 5,222,308 | ...... 1,028,954 | 3,660,904 2: 
1,103,200 | 5,980,300 | ...... 1,206,600 | 2,608,100 36,7 121,000 
1,719,100 | 11,998,800 | 1,385,900 | 4,876,700 82,% 274,700 | 
2°776,000 | 18,956,500 | 153,360 | 2°381,200 | 11,409,800 | 3,6 565,000 
5,328,200 | 34,023 341,000 3,987,900 | 21,579,500| 552,600 | 2,894,200.) 
5,582,700 | 348,700 4, 276,300 |+23,210,000 865,800 | 3,983,000 
5,624,000 900 | 442,100 4,744,400 25,617,600 | _ 980,800 4,549,900 | 
6,202,300 | 42,783,200 | 520,920 | | 28,500,400 | 1,041,600 5,560,300 
6,346,700 | 47,624,600 | 630,100 | 5,599,000 | 30, 931,800 | 1,305,000 6,564,400 |... 
8,109,300 | 54,908,400 | 677,400 | 33,647,300 | 2,214.2 6,725,300 | 21,300 
9,145,600 | 59,033,000 | 808,700 35,283, 900 | 2,903 8,166,400 | 25,700 
11,549,600 | 65,025,800 | 827, 9,529,300 | 35,991,200 9,105,300 | 23,000 
10,616,500 | 66,{ | | 35,872,300 | 3,287, 8,773,500 | 63,700 
11/1257500 | 56,867,800 |$1,170,000 | 32,163,400 | 5,654,200 7,919,400 | 367,900 
5 | 11,974,300 | 56,104,700 i 1,294,700 35,667,100 | 4,206,200 7,053,000 422,800 
1, 
$1,5 





| 12,468,900 | 56,426,300 |$1,406,500 9: | 36,234, 300 | 6,306,000 9,297,600 
7 | 13,977,000 | 58,513,200 | 534,700 33,968,800 | 3,481,900 | 9,236,800 








+ Estimated. { Included with letters. § Inclusive of letter-cards. 


The progress exhibited by the table just given is astonishing. In 
1855 the total number of letters and newspapers, inland and foreign, 
was. only a shade over 2 millions each, whereas in 1897 the number of 
letters and post cards had grown to 74 millions, and newspapers to over 
42 millions, without reckoning more than 13 million packets and book 
parcels which, in the year first mentioned, were included with the 
letters. 

The charge on letters between the Australasian colonies and the 
United Kingdom, which had for a long period been at the rate of 6d. 
per ee via Italy, and 4d. by the long sea route, was reduced in 
1891 to 24d. By an arrangement made at the Postal ‘Congress held at 
Vienna in the middle of ‘1891, New South Wales, as well as the 
other colonies of Australasia, enbored the Universal Postal Union on 
the lst October, 1891. The effect of this has. been to. extend the reduced 
rate to all countries embraced in the Union. The letters posted in 
New South Wales for countries outside Australasia increased from 
986,400 in 1891 to 1,101,000 in 1892, the newspapers from 793,600 to 
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873,100, and packets from 142,000 to 194,900 ; but in 1897 the number 
of letters had increased to 1,393,114; newspapers had decreased to 
831,260, while packets had increased to 373,928. 

By an enactment made in June, 1893, it is required that newspapers 
be registered at the General Post Office, and both newspapers and 
supplements must be printed in New South Wales, from type set up 
therein, in order to entitle them to transmission as newspapers. 
Tf posted within seven days from the date of publication, news- 
papers are transmitted within the colony free, if not exceeding 10 oz. 
in weight, and at the rate of jd. each for every additional 10 oz. 
Newspapers for Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, and Fiji (if printed in New South Wales) are charged 4d. 
each up to 10 oz., and $d. for every additional 10 oz. or fraction thereof ; 
and to Queensland and British New Guinea, }d. for every 2 oz. To the 
United Kingdom or foreign countries the charge is 1d. each for any 
weight up to 4 oz., and $d. for every additional 2 oz. 

The following table shows the number of registered letters dealt with 
during the last four years. The figures represent the business of New 
South Wales ; prior to 1894 the statistics were only compiled for the 
General Post Office, Sydney. 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 
LODE cach, fusevesasecieee 856,128 RSOG trewiccecccrecsteaecee: 951,025 
ESOS cance seshaeaneierass . 902,448 RST beeneney ervey rere . 998,304 


Of the registered letters in 1896 and 1897, there were respectively 
346,549 and 360,767 from and to places beyond the colony, and 
604,476 and 637,537 inland. 

Compared with the other provinces of Australasia and with the 
United Kingdom, New South Wales occupies a favourable position as 
regards the number of letters, post cards, and newspapers carried per 
head of population, as may be seen from the following table :— 





Number per head | Number per head 


] 
| of population. | of population. 














Gountry. lascer antenna Country. ———— = 
postcards. | Perera: postcards, | Lig oe a 

New South Wales .... 56 32 + New Zealand ......... 48°) ar90 
ViGbovins cso. orstes ses stas 56 21 Australasia ...... ..... 53 26 
Queensland ............ 38 24 United Kingdom......) 59 4 
South Australia ...... 53 26 England and Wales..| 64 | 4 
Western Australia ... 86 45 COMAD Cntr teot tees ei 50 | 4 
+ 


PASINSINA <ccyeercceuses 48 30 Treland 








New postal routes to the extent of 877 miles were opened during 
1897, while 516 miles of routes were abandoned. 


POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 


Money Orpers anp Postat Nortes. 


The money order system was brought into operation in New South 
Wales in January, 1863, when nineteen offices were opened—the head 
office in Sydney, and eighteen branch offices in various parts of the colony. 
In June of the same year the operation of the system was extended to 
the United Kingdom and all the Australasian colonies with the excep- 
tion of Tasmania, and the number of offices in the colony was increased 
to forty-seven. The colony of Tasmania entered into the arrangement 
in 1865, and the Department has continued steadily to make progress. In 
addition to the ordinary transmission of money orders by post, remit- 
tances may now be made by telegraph from all Money Order Offices 
which are also telegraph offices, to similar offices in other colonies. 
Telegraphic money orders are also issued and paid at Money Order Offices 
connected by telephone with the telegraph system. At the end of 1897 
there were 636 Money Order Offices in the colony, thirteen new offices 
having been established and four abolished during the year. The 
money orders issued during the year amounted to Zi, 311,850, whilst 
£1,421,524 represented the value of orders drawn on the colony and 
paid therein. The net commission received by the Government in the 
course of the twelve months was £15,533. 

Postal notes were introduced on the 1st October, 1893. They range 
in value from 1s. to 20s., and may be obtained at all Money Order Offices, 
the poundage varying from 1d. to 4d. Postal notes may be exchanged 
between New South Wales and the other Australasian colonies, except 
Western Australia and New Zealand. During 1897, the value of the 
notes of New South Wales cashed within the colony was £377,281 18s. 8d., 
and of those of other colonies, £17,525 14s. ld. The revenue derived 
from the system during the last quarter of 1893 was £548 17s. 10d. ; 
during the year 1894, £3,877 13s. 4d.; during 1895, £6,316 12s. 4d. ; 
during 1896, £7,838 lis. 4d. ; and during 1897, £9,091 19s. Sd. In 
the chapter] dealing with Private Finance, further particulars of the 
money order and postal note systems will be found. 


Post—OFrFicr Savincs Bank. 


The Post-office Savings Bank, which, like ‘the Money Order Ofiice, 
is under the control’ of the Postmaster-General, was established in the 
year 1871 at the General Post Office, Sydney, with branches at the 
principal country towns. The growth of this branch of the service has 
fully kept pace with those already mentioned. In 1897 there were 512 
Post-office Savings Banks—an increase of 10 on the number open in 
the previous year. During the year, 45,347 new accounts were opened, 
and 34,390 accounts were closed, the number of accounts remaining open 
at the close of the year being 151,343. The amount of deposits received 
was £2,190, 882,—an i increase of £80,303 as compared with the business 
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of the previous year. The sum of £123,537 was added to depositors’ 
accounts for interest. The balance to the credit of depositors at the end 
of the year was £4,691,833. The average amount of each deposit was 
£6 11s. 84d., andthe average balance at the credit of each depositor was 
£31 0s. 04d. Further information respecting Savings Banks will be 
found in the chapter on Private Finance. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


The electric telegraph was first used by the public of New South 
Wales on the 26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney to 
Liverpool, 22 miles in length, was brought into operation. From ‘this 
small beginning the system has increased until in 1897 there were 886 
stations in the colony, and 12,778 miles of line open, carrying 33;073 
miles of wire in actual use, while there were 172 miles of line and 178 
miles of additional wire in course of construction. The following ‘table 
gives a view of the business of the Telegraph Branch of ‘the Post Office 
from 1865 to 1897 :— 

















Telegrams | | | Cost of 
ear, |Teegrogn | ‘Mgnmnitied, | Actual | |g (roan, 

| Bat and received. | Telephone 

in transit. installation. 
No. | No. = miles, miles. + 

1865 55 *198,785 | 29,769 | ......... | 2,989 | 145446 
1870 86 | *173,812 2Bj550: | ......... | 5,247 195,545 
1875 137 719,745 | 48,657 | Maar seee | 8,012 253,391 
1880 289 1j519;537 -| *645710-| ......... 13,188 462,226 
1885 404 2,625,992 | 155,073 | ......... 19,864 | 641,669 
1886 425 2;661,126 | 158,128 | ........, 20,797 | 666,028 
1887 | 434 8,258,733 164,511 aschosees | 21,444 684,600 
1888 | 460 3:936,830 | 185,965 | ........ | 99.919 | 704/912 
1889 | 485 | 3,932,670 | 186,862 | 10,732 | 22,606 | 713,663 
1890 628 4,101,449 193,707 11,231 23,598 743,698 
1891 674 4,046,251 191,319 | 11,697 24,780 767,872 
1892 706 2,976,109 185,014 11,905 26,443 801,918 
1893 724 2,853,691 157,482 12,097 | 27,326 | 820,822 
1894 813 2,464,074 147,903 | 12,201 28,085 $31,471 
1895 834 2,635,456 | 145,901 | 12,316 28,799 840,380 
1896 856 | 2:796,776 159,741 | 12,418 30,820 889,476 
1897 886 2,728,360 | 155,162 12,778 33,073 932,412 








* Number despatched only. 
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The number of telegrams received and despatched during the year, 
inland telegrams being counted once only, amounted to 2,600,794, or 
about 2 per head for every individual of the population. 

The state of telegraphic construction in the principal countries of the 
world at the latest available dates is given herewith. The figures are 
interesting, though ‘the circumstances of Australasia and the older 
countries are so dissimilar as to make a comparison between them more 
curious than valuable :— 


















Length in Miles— | Length in Miles— 
Country. nal Country. - arn 

Of Line. , Of Wire. | Of Line. | Of Wire. 
a = ee 
Australasia ............ 50,004 §109;740 | ‘Htaly ......2...00000... 25,449 | 98,317 
Argentine Republic ...| 25,345 | 59,060 | Japan ......... 0. 11,720 | 37,661 

Austria-Hungary ..... 43,758 |152;030 || Mexico .......... ..... 40,990 | ...... 
agim 2.3 ..c205c62csesed 3,956 | 19,908 | Netherlands ..... ... 3,537 | 12,560 
Brazil ...... ..| 10,143 | 21,936 || Norway : | 12,994 
Canada ........ ..| 29,318 | 70,761 | Portugal ce | 8,839 
Cape Colony ..... .| 6,609 | 18,631 || Russia ......... emellon 157,397 
GH gee et 6,965 | 8,330 || Spain 0.00.0... 000... 7 | 42,694 
Denmark 3,394 | 9,746 | Sweden mo 5,325 | 15,5172 
France ..| 58,267 | 197,307 | Switzerland............. 4,436 | 12,608 
Germany ..| 84,782 |330;613 || Turkey.................. 21,800 | 33,760 
Greece: See ec | 5,065 | 6,000 United Kingdom ..., 41,393 | 279,935 
India (inclusive of | 46,375 | 142,926 | United States......... 190,614 841,002 


Native States). 





CABLE SERVICES. 


At a Conference of the Postal and Telegraph authorities held in 
Sydney in March, 1891, the colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania undertook to make 
good half the loss which the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company 
might sustain by.a reduction in the schedule of cable charges. The 
amount to be guaranteed to:the.Company for the time during which the 
contract was in.existence was one-half of the amount of receipts short 
of the sum of £237,736 (the amount of the Company’s receipts in 1889, 
after deducting. out-payments), the other half of the loss to be borne by 
the:Company. The amended cable rates came into force in May, 1891. 
For European messages the rates were reduced from 9s. 4d.'to 4s. 2d. per 
word for ordinary messages from Sydney, from 7s. 1d. to 3s. 8d. per word 
for Government messages, and from 2s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. per.word for Press 
messages, preportionate reductions: being made for messages to countries 
other than those in Europe. By a further agreement dated November, 
1892, the contracting colonies.decided to contribute towards such sum 
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required to bring the revenue of South Australia on. international 
telegrams up to £37,552. The combined guarantees cost New South 
Wales in 1892 the sum of £15,397. A conference held in Melbourne 
decided, in view of the heavy loss to the colonies, to increase the rate 
for ordinary messages to 4s. 9d. per word from Melbourne, equal to 
4s. 11d. from Sydney. The new rates came into force on Ist January, 
1893, concurrently with an arrangement under which New Zealand 
became a contributor, on the same terms as the other colonies, towards 
the guarantees to the Company and South Australia in connection with 
the reduction in the international rates. 

From May, 1893, to April, 1894, the amount paid by New South 
Wales to the Cable Company in respect of the guarantee in connection 
with the reduced rates mentioned above, was £2,056, £273 also being 
paid to South Australia. The total contribution for that year in respect 
of all cable services was £21,862; the amount paid by the colony for 
the year ended 30th April, 1895, was £21,598; while in the following 
year the amount was £18,167, and in 1897, £17,710. The payments 
to the Cable Company and the South Australian Government have 
now disappeared, the receipts in both cases being in excess of the 
guarantee. For the twelve months ended 30th April, 1898, the only 
contributions which New South Wales was called upon to pay were :— 
Duplicate Cable Subsidy between Port Darwin and Banjowangie, 
£13,403 ; Victoria~Tasmania Cable Subsidy, £1,705; New Zealand 
Guarantee, £680 ; and Queensland-New Caledonia Guarantee, £1,830 ; 
total, £17,618. 

In the month of April, 1892 an agreement was entered into between 
New South Wales and the Société Frangaise des Télégraphes Sousmarins 
(now known as the Compagnie Frangaise des Cables Télégraphiques) by 
which the latter undertook to lay down a submarine cable, for the pur- 
pose of establishing telegraphic communication between Queensland 
and New Caledonia, in consideration of the payment by New South 
Wales (Queensland having agreed to contribute a like amount), of an 
annual sum for a period of thirty years, at the rate of £2,000 a year, or 
such smaller sum as shall, together with one-sixth of the net amount 
received by the company for messages during the year, after deducting 
working expenses—not exceeding £2,400—amount to £2,000. Pro. 
vision was made that the Government should have the use of the 

-cable for official messages up to this amount. In October, 1893, the 
cable was opened. 

The establishment of cable communication between Canada and the 
Australasian colonies was considered at a Colonial Conference held in 
London in 1897, when a resolution was carried suggesting that a 
thorough and exhaustive survey of a route should be made. The con- 
struction of the Pacific cable was recommended at the Postal Confer- 
ence in Sydney in 1888, and the Admiralty was requested to cause an 
early survey of a suitable. route, the cost to be borne by Great Britain, 
Canada, and Australasia. This cable was also advocated by an Inter- 
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colonial Postal and Telegraphic Conference, held in New Zealand during 
March, 1894, and was reaffirmed by conferences of a similar character, 
which met in Hobart in February, 1895; and in Sydney, in January, 
1896. The Colonial Conference, which sat in Ottawa in June, 1894, 
also recommended that such a cable should be constructed; and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies appointed a Commission, on which 
the British, Canadian, and Australasian Governments were represented, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the best route for the cable, and the 
probable cost of its construction. This Commission recommended the 
adoption of the proposals made at the Sydney Postal Conference, which 
provided for the distribution of the cost of construction and maintenance 
equally between Great Britain, Canada, and Australasia, and fixed the 
landing places within British territory. 

The following table shows the amount of outward business transacted 
by New South Wales with Europe and the East during the last seven 
years. Compared with 1891, the year 1897 shows an increase of 6,046 
messages, and of £22,287 in revenue :— 


\Cable Messages | 7 \Cable Messages 
Pete sent fr A t 7 sent fre A t 
Year. | New South | received. pica New South | received. 
| Wales. | Wales. 
No. oe | No. £ 
*1891 | 14,982 46,192 1895 17,761 60,652 
1892 16,511 41,746 |, 1896 19,826 68,040 
1893 15,587 . 50,625 |] 1897 | 21,028 68,479 
1894 15,146 | | 50,567 | | 





= Partly old, partly new, rates. 


The number of cablegrams despatched from each of the colonies in 
1897,| the number received, and the cost of the messages are given 
below :— 





Forwarded. | Received. | Total. 
Colony. |---| — / 





| Messages. | Cost. Messages. Cost. | Messages. | Cost. 





No: | £ No. ed ONG £ 





















New South Wales ...| 21,028 | 68,479 17,494 | 52,566 | 38,522 | 121,045 
Victoria ..... .., 18,350 | 65,889 16,542 | 55,628 | 34,892 | 121,517 
Queensland .... wot 2,327 | 8,036 1,855 6,522 } 4,182 14,558 
South Australia ..... | 9,807 | 27,301 10,523 | 31,938 | 20,330 | 59,239 
Western Australia ..., 18,786 66,994 16,020 | 48,288 | 34,806 | 115,282 
Tasmania, coe shes | 718 1,860 | 624; 1,439 1,342 | 3,299 
New Zealand....., ..... 9,737 | 36,309 8,264 | 27,227 18,001 | 63,536 









| 
Wotaloe.ccssccs 80,753 | 274,868 | 71,322 | 223,608 | 152,075 | 498,476 
| 
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TRLEPHONES. 


The total number of lines connected with the telephone system of the 
colony on the 31st ‘Deceniber, 1897, was 6,726, of which 5,953 were in 
Sydney and suburbs,.and 773 in the country. There were 26 telephone 
exchanges, antl'the number of ‘télephones in use was 7,514. The length 
of wire used in ‘the ‘transmission of messages cannot be given, .as the 
telegraph wires are'largely used for communication by telephone. ‘Some 
particulars regarding telephones in the Australasian ‘colonies in 1897 
will be found in the ‘following table :-— 


Length of Wires| 








Colony. Exchanges. Telephones. A ——-c ol Revenue. 
Wires). 
No. No. miles, £ 

New South Wales............ 26 7,514 We esata 395,613 
WHECKORIR 6c 0c5s.ssccccesceee : 13 | 3,088 | 10,705 39,986 
Queensland al 8 1,127 1,117 6,107 
South Australia ....00..0...... 9 1,098 15,916 
Western Australia........ ... 9 | 1,589 11,886 
(Pagntanie.........2...00.6 eae 4 810 3,527 
New Zealand .................. 29 | 5,787 1) cee 36,422 


* Not furnished. 








PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


f Bue rapid settlement of the colony has, in a great measure, been 

due to’the fitness-of its soil, vegetation, and climate for the suc- 
cessful rearing of the principal species of stock which supply the wants 
of civilised men, and so largely contribute to the wealth of nations. For 
many years it was believed that a considerable part of Australia was 
quite unsuitable for stock, and this opinion was fostered by the accounts of 
the earlier explorers, who reported that the interior of the continent was 
avast desert. These apprehensions, however, were-soon dispelled, and the 
apparent difficulties offered to the successful rearing of stock disappeared 
before the energy of the colonists. One thing particularly favoured the 
settlers: though the number of native animals was very considerable, 
comprising chiefly marsupials of little commercial utility, there happily 
existed no large species of carnivora which could seriously interfere 
with the increase in the flocks. 

The beginnings of pastoral enterprise in the colony were very humble. 
The whole stock of the community which accompanied Captain Phillip 
comprised only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3-mares, 3 foals, 29 
sheep, 12 pigs, and a'few goats ; and although the flocks and’ herds of 
Australasia have not sprung from these animals alone, it will be seen 
on how small a scale the business of stock-raising was first attempted. 
No systematic record of the arrival of live stock seems ‘to have been 
kept in the early days of settlement ; but it appears that in the period 
between ‘Governor ‘Phillip’s landing and the year 1800 there were 
some slight importations, chiefly of sheep from India. It is stated that 
at the close of the year 1792 the live stock of the colony consisted of 
23 horned cattle (old and young), 11 horses, 105 sheep (which were 
then quoted at £10 10s. each), and 43 hogs. By 1796 the numbers 
had largely increased, the colony then possessing 57 horses, 101 cows 
and cow-calves, 74 bulls and bull-calves, 52 oxen, 1,531 sheep, 1,427 
goats, and 1,869 hogs ; a cow being worth £89, a horse, £90 ; a sheep 
of the Cape breed, £7 10s.; and a breeding sow, £5. In 1800 there 
were 203 horses, 1,044 cattle, 6,124 sheep, 2,182 goats, and 4,017 hogs ; 
while three years later the number of sheep was set down at 10,157. 
In 1825, thirty-seven years after the establishment of the colony; 
there were 6,142 horses, 134,519 cattle, 237,622 sheep, and 39,006 pigs ; 
and in 1842, these numbers had increased to 56,585 horses, 897,219 
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cattle, 4,804,946 sheep, and’ 46,086 pigs. As soon as the produce of 
stock began to exceed the demand for food, the increase became very 
rapid, and at the end of the year 1850 the stock of the colony numbered 
13,059,324 sheep, 1,738,965 cattle, 132,437 horses, and 61,631 pigs. 

The severance, in 1851, of Victoria, then the fairest province of the 
mother colony, involved a loss of 6,589,923 sheep, 390,923 cattle, 
20,086 horses, and 7,372 pigs ; so that at the close of 1851 the flocks 
and herds of New South Wales were reduced to 7,396,895 sheep, 
1,375,257 cattle, 116,397 horses, and 65,510 pigs. After the separation 
of Queensland, at the close of 1859, the numbers of each kind of live 
stock within the existing boundaries of the colony were 6,119,163 
sheep, 2,408,586 cattle, 251,497 horses, and 180,662 pigs. In the 
following year these figures showed a considerable decline, both on 
account of the effects of the season, and of the large demand which 
arose for stock for the stations of the new colony ; and in 1861 there 
| were in New South Wales 5,615,054 sheep, 2,271,923 cattle, 233,220 
| horses, and 146,091 pigs. From the numbers just given, the sheep had, 
at the end of 1897, increased to 43,952,897, the cattle to 2,085,096, 
the horses to 498,034, and the swine to 207,738. In some of the 
intervening years the numbers have been much greater, the sheep in 
1891 totalling no less than 61,831,416; but, chiefly owing to the 
unfavourable seasons, although the demands on the flocks for the export 
trade have also contributed to the result, the number of sheep has 
largely diminished during the past six years. The changes which have 
taken place during the last decade may be traced in the following 
table :— 





» Year. | Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 















1888 411,368 | 1,622,907 46,503,469 | 248,583 
1889 430,777 | 1,741,592 50,106,768 238,585 
1890 444,163 | 2,091,229 55,986,431 | 283,061 
1891 469,647 | 2,128,838 | 61,831,416 253,189 
1892 484,309 | 2,221,459 58,080,114 * 249,522 












1893 493,231 2,269,852 56,980,688 ; 240,860 
1894 518,181 2,465,411 56,977,270 273,359 
1895 487,943 2,150,057 47,617,687 223,597 
1896 510,636 2,226,163 48,318,790 214,581 
1897 | 498,034 2,085,096 43,952,897 207,738 














Tt will be seen that since 1891 the sheep have diminished in number 
to the extent of eighteen million ; while there are now nearly 400,000 
cattle in the colony less than in 1894, 20,000 horses less, and 67,000 
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swine less than in that.year. In order to show the districts in which 
the changes in the flocks and herds have taken place, the following 
table has been compiled : 


District. 1891. 1892. 





SurEp— 


| 
| | | 
Coastal District ..| 213,278] 382,392] 326,060} 231,072) 224,953 | 255,125 227,124 
Table-lands .-|15,414,487 |19,092,217 |17,728,778 16,798,944 |14,247,222 |15,061,206 | 14,328,652 


Western Slope — .. 29,800,374 781,824 125,088,956 26,116,474 |22,0 22,184,164 | 19,452,094 
| fe 
Western Plains ..|16,403,2 523,681 |13.836,894 |13,830,780 }11,112,292 |10,818,295 | 9,945,027 
| | 
. 61,831,416 |58,080,114 [56,980,688 |56,977,270 47,617,687 





148,318,790 | 43,952,897 





ORDINARY CATTLE— 
Coastal District . 550,026 582,559 | 81,359 322 Hh $s | 559,690 552,720 


Table-lands eg 739,637 876,606 | 363,482 | | 869,774 851,993 797,815 


Western Slope | 401,589 | 319,397 | 347,571 375,012 315,102 342,333 258,268 


Western Plains .. 94,109 | 5 $4,861 | 71,266 71,964 64,795 





Total as ort 85,36 856,346 »877,273 | 2,027,200 | 1,791,646 2 x 1,673,598 





Dairy CatrLE— | 
| 
| 


Coastal District ..) 188,944 213,107 | 220,908 232 2 200,892 236,106 256,905 





Table-lands ae 105,942 115,405 131,446 | 160,047 120,013 123,406 117,915 
Western Slope .. 41,587 30,633 33,659 | 37,817 30,895 33,920 28,189 


Western Plains .. 7,004 5,965 | 6,566 6,611 6,751 8,489 





Total ..  ..) 343,477] 365,110 | 579| 438,211| 358,411] 400,183] 411,498 
| | | 





| 
| 
HORSES 


Coastal District .. 47,420} 149,842} 148,679) 149,589 | 132,577 | 152,496 150,621 
Table-land --| 166,453 196,865 200,770 | 203,024 203,877 203,397 197,282 
Western Slope .. 111,470 93,381 | 103,573} 114,655} 111,475] 114,068 111,732 


Western Plains ... 44,304} 44,221 40,200 | a 40,014 40,675 38,399 





| 


469,647 484,309 493,231] 518, 7 510,636 498,034 
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It is: estimated that at the end of the year 1898 the number of 
sheep in the colony was 41,241,073; of cattle; 2,015,015; and of 
horses, 488,504. This represents a further loss:of nearly three million 
sheep, 70,000 cattle, and 9,500 horses. 


SHEEP. 


The suitability of the land for pastoral pursuits was undoubtedly 
the means. of leading the infant colony of New South Wales to take 
its first step on the path of commercial progress; and it is not a 
little surprising at this distance of time to note how steadily some 
of the settlers, in the face of the almost insurmountable difficulty 
of transport which existed a century ago, availed themselves of the 
opportunities at their disposal. The importation of valuable specimens 
of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope prior to the introdue- 
tion of steam was at all times attended with great risk, and it frequently 
happened that many of these costly animals died during the tedious 
voyage ; butin spite of all drawbacks, the industry was on the whole suc- 
cessful, and the flocks and herds of the colonists surely, if at first: slowly, 
increased and multiplied. 


By the year 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of 1,000, 
which were held in great estimation, and gradually increased in value, 
until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten years later, the market 
price of a fat wether had risen to £5. Not satisfied with the natural 
increase of his flocks, Macarthur sought to improve the quality of his 
fleeces, by which means he could see opening before him the promise of 
great wealth, and the prospect of establishing important commercial 
relations with Great Britain. With these ends in view, he procured from 
the Cape of Good Hope, at great cost and trouble, a number of superior 
rams and ewes. A happy circumstance occurred which favoured his 
enterprise: he had the good fortune to secure possession of three 
rams and five ewes of very fine Spanish breed, which had been presented 
by the King of Spain to the Dutch Government. These animals, out of 
a total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, arrived in Sydney. in 1797, 
and were disposed of to various breeders. With the exception of 
Macarthur, however, those who had seeured sheep of the superior breed 
made no attempt to follow up their advantage, being probably amply 
satisfied with the larger gains derivedfrom the sale of an increased number 
of animals. Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of present 
profits, and still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. Atten- 
tively watching the results of crossing his imported rams with the old 
stock, and systematically selecting the finer ewes which were the 
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offspring for further mingling with the sires, he gradually improved the 
strain, and ima few years obtained fleeces of very fine texture which 
met with the ready appreciation of English manufacturers. It has been 
asserted that Macarthur was not the first to introduce merino sheep into 
Australia ; whether this be so or not, there is no doubt that to him 
is due the credit of having been the first to prove that the production of 
fine wool could be made a profitable industry im this colony. 

Prior to the present century the production of the finest wool had been 
confined. chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures were necessarily 
carried on in England upon a somewhat limited seale, which was not likely 
to improve in face of certain restrictions the operatives endeavoured to 
place upon their employers. These men, in support of their contention 
that the woollen trade could not be expanded on account of the limited 
supply of the raw material, argued that fine wool was obtainable only in 
Spain ; and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur arrived in 
England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest sheep, 
conclusively proving the capabilities of Australia as a wool-producing 
country. In this way he opened up with English manufacturers a small 
trade, which, as Australasian wool rose in public estimation, gradually 
increased until it reached its present enormous dimensions. During his 
visit to England, Macarthur purchased an additional stock of ten rams 
and ewes of the noted Spanish breed, nearly equal in quality to those 
which in 1797 he had procured from the Cape of Good Hope. That 
these animals were the finest obtainable in Europe may be gathered from 
the fact that they had formed portion of a present from the King of 
Spain to George IIT. Thus did Macarthur, after his return to New South 
Wales, patiently continue for many years the process of selection, with 
such success that in 1858, when his flock was finally dispersed, it was 
estimated that his superior ewes numbered fully 1,000. Victoria secured 
a considerable portion of Macarthur’s flock, and the process of breeding 
proceeded simultaneously in that and other adjacent colonies. 

Although the increase in the numbers of the finer sheep was satis- 
factory, yet the importation of superior animals-was not discontinued, and 
the stock of the colonies was augmented in 1823 and 1825 by the further 
introduction of Spanish sheep. Sheep-breeding was about this period 
commenced in the Mudgee district, the climate of which has produced 
a more favourable effect upon the quality of the fleeces than that of 
any other part of the colony, and it is thence that the finest merinos 
are now procured. As might have been anticipated, the climate 
of Australia. has-in some respects changed the character of the Spanish 
fleece. The wool has become softer and ‘more elastic, and while having 
diminished in density it has increased in length, so that the weight of 
the fleece has only slightly altered. The quality of the wool has thus, 
on the whole, improved under the beneficial influence of the climate, 
and if no further enhancement in its value can be reasonably hoped for, 
there is at least every reason to believe that Australasian wool will 
maintain its present high standard of excellence. 
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The following table, showing the number at the close of each year 
since the separation of Queensland, illustrates the progress of sheep 
breeding in New South Wales :— 











Year. Sheep. Year. | Sheep. Year. | Sheep. 
! | 

} ] 

\| | | 
1860 6,119,163 | 1873 18,990,595 || 1886 | 39,169,304 
1861 5,615,054 | 1874 22,797,416 || 1887 46,965,152 
1862 | 6,145,651 || 1875 25,353,924 || 1888 | 46,503,469 
1863 7,790,969 || 1876 25,269,755 ! 1889 50,106,768 
1864 | 8,271,520 || 1877 21,521,662 | 1890 | 55,986,431 
1865 8,132,511 | 1878 25,479,484 || 1891 | 61,831,416 
1866 11,562,155 | 1879 30,062,910 | 1892 | 58,080,114 
1867 | 13,909,574 1880 35,398,121 || 1893 56,980,688 
1868 | 15,080,625 1881 36,591,946 || 1894 | 56,977,270 
1869 | 14,989,923 1882 36,114,814 | 1895 | 47,617,687 
1870 16,308,585 1883 37,915,510 1896 | 48,318,790 
1871 | 16,278,697 1884 | 31,660,321 || 1897 | 43,952,897 


1872 17,566,048 | 1885 | 37,820,906 





The ratio of annual increase for the whole period is 5:47 per cent. 
Divided into four periods the ratios are— 
1860-70 annual increase 10°3 per cent. 
1870-80 ,, 3 Sh ek 
1880-90 ,, a es 
1890-97 ,, decrease 3°5 3 
The operation of the natural law regulating the increase of species, 
viz., that the ratio of increase is inversely as the increase in the number 
of individuals, is observable in these figures, and the tendency of the 
rate of increase to decline as the numbers advance is clear enough. 
Considering the unimproved condition of the pasturage over a great 
portion of the colony, it was apparent in 1891 that the colony was 
overstocked, and graziers restricted the natural increase of their flocks 
by not putting to the rams a large number of ewes, especially those that 
were old or inferior in quality. Numbers of sheep were, moreover, 
boiled down for tallow and killed for export in a frozen state, so that 
not only was the increase of flocks arrested, but the year 1894 showed 
a falling-off of nearly five million sheep as compared with 1891, while in 
1895 there was a further decline of nearly nine and a half million, of 
which the drought was responsible for five million. In 1896, despite 
the loss of nearly a million and a half sheep through the effects of the 
season, there was an increase in the flocks of over 700,000 ; but during 
the year 1897 there was a decrease of over 4,365,000, of which the 
drought accounted for nearly three million. Altogether, in the course 
of the six years from 1891 to 1897, it may. be said that the unfavourable 
seasons have been responsible for the loss of 15,000,000 sheep alone. 
The changes which have taken place in the possessions of the sheep- 
owners of New South Wales may be traced in the following table, 


‘ 
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giving an approximate classification of the fiocks for each year from 
1891 to 1897, with the exception of 1895, when the information was 
not compiled. It is significant that while in 1891 there were 73 persons 
owning flocks exceeding 100,000, in 1897 the number was only 21 :— 





Size of Flocks. 





1 1,001 2,001 5,001 10,001 | 20,001 50,001 
to to to to to | to to 


1,000. | 2,000. | 5,000. , 10,000. | 20,000. | 50,000 | 100,000. 


100,001. 


and over. Total: 





NUMBER OF SHEEP OWNED. 





| | | | 
2,794,751) 2,979,168] 5,493,942) 4,943,221 7,056,580) 15,553,774) 12,617,206 10,392,774) 61,831,416 
| if 
5,218,115} 6,976,668) 15,417,845) 10,567,193) 8,509,671 


| 


| | A 
2,552,943) 3,110,361) 5,293,544 5,092,959) 6,722,825) 14,966,272) 11,296,811 7,644,973) 56,980,688 


2,919,495) 3,109,165] 5,366,957 


2,863,963] 3,050,107| 5,264,700] 5,114,109] 6,844,167| 15,125,070] 10,366,501) 8,348,653! 56,977,270 


2,430,434) 2,585,054 4,464,654 4,339,026] 5,803,084 828,633] 8,789,185] 7,078,720} 48,318,790 











3,169,977] 2,710,546) 4,511,676) 4,625,398) 6,230,663] 12,468,275} 6,972,298) 3,264,061) 43,952,897 
| | | 
) | } 





NUMBER OF SHEEP-OWNERS. 








7,606 | 1,954 1,696 686 495 491 anise 13,187 


8,326 | 2,062 | 1,667 25 40g | 3 | | 68 13,885 


N 
| 
| 

8,468 2,041 1,640 475 7 | 2 14,033 
| 


1,667 23 408 | : 13,891 


8,326 2,062 


8,184 2,026 1,633 é ] 78 67 13,653 








9,376 | 1,767 | 1,383 36 406 | 21 14,144 








The following table shows the loss which may be attributed to the 
season, being the number which the actual increase in each year fell 
short of what might reasonably have been expected ina fair season. 
Out of the twenty-four years over which the information extends, nine 
years only showed no loss, or loss so slight as to be inappreciable. On 
the other hand, ten seasons of opposite character were experienced, in 
which not only was there no increase, but an actual decrease from the 
number of the previous year; while in five years there was a relative 
increase over the previous year’s totals, but an actual loss of sheep from 
drought. Further inspection will show that in 1884 the loss of sheep 
reached the enormous total of 8,138,000, a number larger than the 
total of the flocks in some of the other Australasian colonies. The loss 
in the year 1892 was 4,190,120, due chiefly to drought in the extreme 
western regions. In 1895 there was again a loss of no less than 
4,913,300 by drought, which was general throughout the colony ; in 


20 
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the following year, 1,457;800 sheep were lost through ‘the season ; in 
1897, drought was again responsible for ‘the loss of 2,985,100; and 
the year 1898, as stated on ;page 574, saw a further loss of nearly 
3,000,000 trom the: same cause :— 





] i a | Toth Sa epaatee ee 











Expected increase, Actual | Loss || 4 Expected increase, Actual Loss 
3 lowing for all | & | allowing for all | increas | 
$ a} | increase or | through 6 |? j increase or | through 
o causes of natural 5 = “< causes of natural ~ 5 
al decrease. | decrease. | Seasons. | ™ decrease. decrease. Seasons. 
| | 
| | | 
1874 3,807,000 | 3,807,000 | 1886; 3,409,000 


1,348,000 |:2,061,000 
1875} 2,556,000 | 2,556,000 | 1887 7,796,000 | 7,796,000 4 
1876} 1,915,000 * 84,000 |1,999,000 || 1888 2,435,000 | *462,000 | 2,897,000 
1877| 1,802,000 |*3,748,000 |5,550,000 || 1889 5,339,000 | 3,603,000 | 1,736,000 
1878} 3,958,000 | 3,958,000 | t | 1890, 5,880,000 5,880,000 tt 
1879| 4,583,000 | 4,583,000 + | 1891) 5,845,000 | 5,845,000 + 
1880 5,685} 000 | 5,335,000 + || ‘1892 439,120 |*3,751,000 | 4,190,120 
41881; 2,947,000 | 1,194,000 |1,753,000 || 1893 $488,926 1,099,426 610,500 
1882) i, 797,000 | * 477,000 |2,274,000 || 1894 672,282 *3,418 | 675,700 
1883 3,193,000 1,801,000 |1,392,000 || 1895) 4, 446,260 |*9;359,560 | 4,913,300 
1884; 1,883,000 |*6,255,000 |8, 1 | 1896| 2,158,900 701,100 | 1,457,800 
1885} 6,160,000 | 6,160,000 | a 1897; $1,380,800 “4,365,900 | 2,985,100 
| | | | 











u 





* Decrease during the year. + No loss, or, if any, very slight. t Expected decrease. 


‘After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the increase 
in the flocks of the colony, the demands of the slaughter-yard, the 
requirements of the neighbouring colonies, and the deaths occurring 
from other causes than drought, it will be found that the rate of 
annual increase may be as high as 20 per cent., so that it is pos- 
sible for the flocks of the colony to increase two-fold in about four 
years. Actual experience shows that such rate of increase has only 
been approached once since the year 1861. During the period of five 
years from 1861 to 1866 there was a two-fold increase ; and the flocks 
of the colony were again doubled in the eight years from 1866 to 1874, 
and in the thirteen years from 1874 to 1887. How many sheep deal 
be sustained by the colony under a system of artificial feeding and 
watering may hereafter become a question of national interest; but it is 
abundantly plain that with a succession of fair seasons it would be 
impossible, under the present mode of despasturing stock, forthe colony 
to support for any number of years an increase of sheep similar to that 
experienced in 1891, as in nine years’ time the flocks would increase 
from ‘the present number of 43,953,000 to 103;637,000—a total equal 
to that now found in all Australasia. The stock-carrying capabilities 
of the colony are, however, very difficult to estimate, as by far the 
greater portion of the country is yet in its natural state. Improve- 
ments, such as a better system of water conservation and irrigation, an 
intelligent extension of the growth of salt-bush, cotton-bush, ‘ani other 
drought-resisting shrubs and natural grasses, and the cultivation of 
artificial foilder, are gradually being effected, and will indefinitely extend 
the capacity of the colony for supporting stock of all descriptions. 
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The export and import of sheep during the last ten years is shown 
below. The figures for several years are somewhat in excess of the 
truth, as sheep are often crossed from one colony to another for the 
convenience of station-holders, or in search of grass, and not for 
purposes of trade :— 





Year. Exported. | Imported. Year. Exported. | Imported. 
! | 





1888 | 2,327,406 254,018 1893 | 933,012 1,017,252 
1889 | 1,217,325 832,565 1894 | 905,783 530,664 
1890 | 2,987,902 598,077 1895 | 999,773 420,374 
1891 | 1,615,964 663,044 1896 744,578 | 1,010,176 
1892 | 1,583,666 520,660 1897 | 1,022,295 | 1,171,794 





The demand for sheep for local consumption was until recent years 
so small compared with the supply that it did not appreciably affect the 
increase of the flocks of the colony. This, however, is not now the 
case ; the annual demand for food consumption within the colony is 
about 7 per cent. of the nimber of sheep depastured—equal to three- 
sevenths of the cast. The number slaughtered for export in a frozen or 
preserved state, and for tallow, brings up the total slaughtered to rather 
more than 13 per cent. of the entire flocks. 

The following table gives the number of sheep in the Australasian 
colonies at the end of 1897, and the proportion owned in each colony :— 





Proportion 
Colony. Sheep. owned in each 
Colony. 





No. | per cent. 

New South Wales 43,952,897 | 42°46 
Victoria ao 13,180,943 | 12°73 
Queensland .... A 17,797,883 | 17:19 
South Australia ... on 5,092,078 | 4°92 
Western Australia “ 2,210,742 | 2°14 
Tasmania : a 1,588,611 153 

19,687,954 | 19°03 





103,511,108 | — 100-00 





It will be seen that New South Wales stands first of all the colonies 
as a sheep-breeding country. But whilst Victoria has nearly reached 
the limit of its natural capabilities in this particular direction, 
a considerable proportion of its area ‘being now devoted to agri- 
culture, New South Wales has not yet approached that limit. In 
Queensland, as in South Australia, sheep-breeding does not absorb 
the attention of pastoralists to the same extent as in New South 
Wales. The former colony is more adapted to the breeding of cattle, 
whilst in the southern and more settled districts of South Australia 
greater attention is paid ‘to the cultivation of -cereals, its northern 
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territory, like that of Queensland, being more adapted by nature to 
the breeding of cattle and horses. Western Australia is at present 
in the early stage of its colonisation; much of its area is still 
unknown, and it is therefore impossible to estimate its future as a 
sheep-breeding country. It may, however, be surmised that the southern 
portion of its immense territory will, in time to come, be stocked with 
sheep, whilst the northern portion will probably be found more suitable 
for the breeding of cattle and horses, on account of its resemblance to 
portions of Queensland and the northern territory of South Australia 
situated under the same latitude. It was thought at one time that 
cattle-breeding would occupy a position in New South Wales equal to 
that of sheep-breeding, but experience has shown that the general 
climatic conditions are more favourable to sheep than to cattle, and the 
colony is probably destined to remain what it now is—the great sheep- 
breeding centre of Australia. . 

The different degrees of success attending sheep farming in various 
parts of the country have long since directed attention to the fact that 
every part of Australia is not equally fitted for the production of fine 
wools. New South Wales may be divided climatically into four zones :— 
(1) The coast country extending from the seaboard to the main range, 
the breadth of which varies from 20 to 100 miles ; (2) the table-land 
districts on the summit of the range ; (3) the upper part of the western 
slopes ; and (4) the interior, or “ salt-bush country.” 

The climate of the eastern seaboard for a considerable distance inland 
is too moist, and a large portion of it too poor, for the adequate sustenance 
of merinos, but it is probable that the coarser breeds of sheep would not 
deteriorate through the limited food supply and the rugged nature of the 
country. On the Hunter and other northern rivers, and in the southern 
coast districts, where the soil is very rich, dairy-farming and agriculture 
are the leading, and, no doubt, the most profitable industries. Sheep- 
breeding is carried on to same extent in the regions towards the summit 
of the coast range; but, as in the case of the country near the sea, the 
soil as a rule is unfavourable to sheep. On crossing the coast range, 
however, the contrast between the aspect of the country just entered 
and that left behind is very striking. Here the grazing and wool- 
growing capabilities are at once apparent, and farther to the westward 
a still greater improvement is visible. 

In the abundant pastures of the Riverine districts the wool is less fine 
than in the country immediately west of the table-lands, but the fleeces 
are generally sound and heavy. Farther in the salt-bush country the 
wool suffers both in the weight of the fleece and in its quality ; but the 
country is fattening, and the stock are generally more healthy than those 
nearer the sea. In the country on the other side of the Darling the 
great summer heat is adverse to the production of heavy fleeces ; but even 
there a fair class of wool is produced, as the stock-owners are constantly 
introducing fresh blood, and so counteracting the tendency towards the 
degeneration of the breed of sheep which otherwise might ensue. 
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The importation of stud sheep from foreign countries, notably France, 
Germany, and America, which was continued for many years after the 
superfine quality of Australian w ool had been established in the markets 
of the world, practically ceased even before importation was legally pro- 
hibited ; for it had become apparent that the fleece, instead of showi ing 
signs of deterioration under the influence of the climate, had, on the 
whole, a tendency to improve. The introduction of sheep and cattle 
into New South Wales was forbidden for many years, owing entirely to 
the fear of the stock-owners that their flocks and herds might be con- 
taminated by scab and other diseases prevalent in European flocks; but 
these restrictions were removed at the beginning of the year 1888, and 
there is now an import of pure-bred sheep from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France, and Germany. So far, the breed impor ted 
has been chiefly the merino; but Lincoln, South Down, Vermont, 
Shropshire, and other well-known breeds have been introduced. In the 
course of the year 1897 the stud sheep imported from the other 
Australasian colonies numbered 5,797; while 48 stud rams and 49 ewes 
were introduced from America, and 16 rams and 23 ewes from Ger many. 

It is now generally admitted that, as far as the fleece is concerned, 
the Australian merino has little to gain by any further admixture of 
European or American blood, but it is equally admitted that there is 
room for improvement in the physique of the animal. To produce a 
larger carcase, without interfering with the quality of the fleece, many 
experiments have been made, but without much success, and it has been 
found that the crossing of noted breeds of English rams with Australian 
ewes has invariably resulted, after a generation or two, in a deterioration 
of the merino. The breeding of sheep for consumption, and for the 
sake of the wool, has, therefore, developed naturally into two distinct 
fields of industry. It may here be mentioned that the carcase of the 
ordinary Australian merino, when dressed, averages about 4641b., whereas 
dressed carcases of the Lincoln or Leicester breed would av erage 57 te 
60 lb. The food qualities of the merino are not appreciated in the 
London market, and its lean flanks and long fleshless leg bones make 
its appearance objectionable to the butcher, with the result that the 
improved prospects of export have induced growers to introduce large 
sheep for cross-breeding, in order to secure a heavier and more pre- 
sentable carcase. It remains to be seen, however, how far the pasture 
and climate of the country hitherto devoted to the merino are suitable 
to the more gross-feeding cross-breed. 

The various breeds of | sheep in the colony are the Merino, Lincoln, 
Leicester, Downs, and Romney Marsh, and crosses of the long-woolled 
breeds, principally with the merino. At the close of 1897 the respectiv 
numbers of merino and long-woolled sheep and cross-breeds stood thus :— - 








Merino 40,065,936 
Long-woolled sheep ... 1,223,581 
Cross-breeds 2,663,380 








43,952,897 
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During the last three years the English and cross-bred sheep have 
increased by one million, while the merinos have decreased in number 


from 54,070,781 to. 40,065,936. 


Following is a classification of the 


sheep in the colony. at the end of 1897 :— 


Merino— 
Combing— 
Pure and stud—Superfine 
Ordinary 


Pure and stud—Medium 
Ordinary 


1,302,910 

4,322,374 
——-- 5,625,284 

2,175,663 

11,160,261 


—— 13,335,924 


2,265,709 
7,784,888 


Pure and stud—Strong 
Ordinary 
10,050,597 
Total Combing 

Clothing— 

Pure and stud—Superfine 

Ordinary 

Pure and stud—Medium.. 

Ordinary 

Pure and stud— 

Ordinary 


29,011,805 


1,594,906 


5,945, 824 


2,706,613 
3,513,401 


Total Clothing 
Total Merino 


11,054,131 
40,065,936 
Long-woolled— 
Pure and stud—Lincoln 
Ordinary 
Pure and stud—Leicester..... 
Ordinary 
Pure and stud—Southdowns . 
Ordinary 
Pure and stud—Shropshire Downs.... 
Ordinary 


200,317 
496,229 

~ 166,156 
276,867 
5,650 
5,240 
12,459 


696,546 


443,023 
10,890 


24,568 
Pure and stud—Hampshire Downs ... 21 
Pure and stud—Romney Marsh 
Ordinary 
48,485 
Pure and stud—Cotswold................ 46 
Pure and stud—Cheviot .... i 1 
Pure and stud—Dorset. Horn 1 
——-—-- 1,223,581 
Crosses— 
Long-woolled with Merino 


Grand ‘Total 


2,663,380 
43,952,897 


at the end of 1897 were estimated as 


The sexes and classes of sheep 
follows :— 


671,052 
20,949,616 
15,952,928 
6,379,301 
43,952,897 


Wethers 
Lambs 
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The climate of New South Wales admits of stock of all kinds being 
left in the open air, and there is-no necessity for housing them during 
the winter months. The sheep are either kept in paddocks or under the 
care of shepherds, though on some stations they are both shepherded and 
paddocked. At the end of 1897 there were :— 








Paddocked 43,198,554 
Shepherded 195,160 
Paddocked and shepherded............ 559,183 

WOGR  cecsecessavenseesansea eres 43,952,897 


The advantages of the paddocking system are now universally recog- 
nised ; the country will carry one-third more sheep ; the wool will be 
longer and sounder, and. the fleece as a whole one-third better; the feed 
will be cleaner and less liable to grass-seed ; the sheep will increase in 
size ; they will live longer and continue longer profitable; they will be. 
freer from foot-rot and other diseases ; the expense of working the 
station will be less than a quarter of what it would be if the sheep were 
shepherded; and finally, the owner will be able to devote the principal 
part of his time to improving his sheep, instead of spending it in 
attempting to manage a number of shepherds and hut-keepers. 

Tt has also been found that the percentage of lambing is higher among 
paddocked than shepherdedsheep. The percentage of lambs obtained from 
the ewes in Australia is, however, far lower than. that experienced in. the 
United Kingdom, where the ratio on account of twin lambs. has been 
known to exceed 160 per cent., and over a series:of years, amongst the 
Suffolk flocks, considerably exceed 130 per cent. This result is doubt- 
less due to the much greater care and attention bestowed on English 
sheep at the lambing season. During the year 1897, the lambs marked 
in New South Wales numbered 6,708,043. In his anziual report, the 
Chief Inspector of Stock states. that the number of ewes put tothe 
ram was 14,782,469; which would give an average lambing: of 45:38 
per cent. 

The year 1896 closed with a total of 48,318,790 sheep ; the increase 
by lambing during: the season was 6,708,043 ; and 1,171,794 sheep were 
imported, making a total of 56,198,627. On the other hand, 1,953,984 
were slaughtered for food for local consumption in the population centres 
during the year; 1,154,506 were killed for food on. stations.; 750,282 
were taken by the meat-preserving works; 1,065,990: were frozen for 
export; 477,914 were boiled down for tallow at boiling-down works, and 
148,911 were similarly tveated on stations. In addition to these, 119,258 
lambs were killed for local food: consumption, bringing the total number 
slaughtered during the year to. 5,670,845; and during the-year 1,022,295 
live sheep: were: exported, 251,472 were killed by, dogs, and 5,301,118 
were lost in consequence of the dry season and of ordinary mortality. 
The-deerease: from all! causes: amounted, therefore, to 12,245,730, leaving 
the number of sheep on the 3lst December; 1897, at 43,952,897, or a 
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decrease of 4,365,893 from the number depastured at the end of the 
previous year. The mortality set down above, viz., 5,301,118, is 10-97 
per cent. of the total flocks depastured. The normal death-rate of sheep 
is 5 per cent. 

The relative advantages and profitableness of sheep-rearing and 
wheat-farming have been the subject of much discussion. The question 
is one, of course, to be settled largely by the circumstances of climate 
and soil; but while it is true that many districts unfit for cultivation 
are suitable for grazing, it may be said that the more suitable a district 
is for cultivation the greater are its capabilities for pastoral purposes, 
and in such circumstances the best results can be secured by the com- 
bination of both pursuits. Not only are wheat-fields fertilised and 
kept free from noxious vegetation by sheep, but the animals are better 
fed than is otherwise the case, and the risk of heavy stocking is reduced 
by utilising the cultivated land. Sheep turned on the land after the 
stripper has been used knock down the straw, eat the greater portion of 
it, and tread the rest in the soil, so that it is easily covered by the 
plough, and the weeds and other vegetation which spring up after the 
autumn rains make good feed. Many farmers turn on the sheep again 
when the grain crop is a few inches high—a plan which, in addition to 
benefiting “the sheep, proves advantageous to the crop, making it 
stronger ‘and more productive, and enabling it to withstand the “dry 
weather later on. The stubble field being available just when the 
summer grass is getting scarce, the sheep which would otherwise become 
poor are kept in good condition to face the winter. Sheep grazed on 
cultivated lands are remarkably healthy, and there is no better means 
of keeping them free from disease; fluke and worms are almost unknown, 
and there is considerably less foot-rot found amongst them. To what 
extent the stock-carrying capacity of the land is improved by cultivation 
it is difficult to say, but on good average land it may be put down at 
25 per cent. On the whole, it may safely be said that with one-third or 
one-fourth of its area broken up, land will carry as many sheep on the 
portion not broken up as the whole area would carry in its natural state, 
and without taking into consideration the value of the crops harvested, 
the return derived from grazing alone would be larger than if sheep- 
rearing were followed by itself. 

For. many years experiments with lucerne as an adjunct to the 
natural herbage have been successfully carried on, and in fairly rich 
soil with good drainage its cultivation is strongly recommended. But it 
is strange that, with a view to fully utilising all available means of 
subsistence and thus providing for the fullest stocking capacity of the 
Jand, so few pastoralists turn “their attention to root crops for feed— 
such as turnips, mangolds, sugar-beet, and carrots. Of course it is 
evident that many areas are entirely unsuitable for such crops, but 
pastoralists and farmers more favourably situated might, in addition 
to supplying their own needs, provide feed which would be eagerly 
availed of by those less favoured. These crops would become doubly 
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valuable, as sheep travelled from the dry country could be depastured 
on bare paddocks and fed with the roots, leaving in the form of manure 
two-thirds of the valuable constituents extracted from the cropped 
area adjoining, so that the owner would not only be fully paid for his 
produce, but at the same time get paddock after paddock fertilised 
in a thorough manner for succeeding crops. Large areas in New 
England, Orange, Wellington, Tumut, Jerilderie, and other districts on 
the tableland and western slope, are available for such cultivation, and 
once pastoralists in the dry west discovered that they could bargain for 
agistment for portion of their stock, instead of travelling them almost 
hopelessly in search of natural herbage as at present, the fear of drought 
would to a large extent disappear. It seems apparent, then, that the 
general adoption of cultivation in connection with grazing is destined 
to play a great part in preserving the flocks of the colony from the 
effects of unfavourable seasons. 


Woon. 


The quantity of wool, the produce of New South Wales, exported 
during 1870 and subsequent periods ending with 1897, is given in the 
subjoined table. A large proportion of the clip is exported to Europe, 
via the adjacent colonies, as already alluded to in the chapter on Com- 
merce. During 1870 nearly 46 per cent. of New South Wales wool was 
shipped from ports outside the colony, but in 1897 the proportion had 
declined to 23 per cent. The weights given are on the assumption that 
all the wool was shipped in grease :— 





N. 8. Wales Victorian 8. Australian Queensland | 


ports. ports. ports. ports. | Total: 








| Tb. tb. Tb. tb. | tb. 

1870 | 34,608,600 20,411,889 S18 7126) | Ocercevers 63,807,615 
1875 | 48,635,622 55,305,262 9,184,725 150,000 | 113,275,609 
1880 99,011,710 63,367,669 11,298,297 404,598 174,082,274 
1885 132,539,441 45,311,695 8,215,265 387,986 | 186,454,387 
1886 | 122,901,992 48,597,092 22,923,412 297,037 | 194,719,533 
1887 | 159,704,606 58,687,888 21,718,339 112,762 240, 223,595 
1888 | 188,990,931 59,155,698 8,121,721 28,839 | 256,297,189 














1889 | 183,881,857 74,857,400 25,372,201 126,804 284,238,262 
1890 | 168,836,103 70,808,013 17,475,612 55,104 | 257,174,832 
1891 255,204,601 81,689,892 19,731,728 470,733 357,096, 954 
1892 | 241,963,380 78,382,868 15,501,210 771,204 | 336,618, 662 
1893 | 247,734,888 76,883,635 18,396,368 979,400 343,994,291 
1894 264,872,092 73,427,131 19,121,856 715,917 358, 136, 996 
1895 244,437,310 63,661,684 | 14,540,735 625,916 323,265, 645 
1896 | 211,802,106 63,794,830 | 20,192,922 464,590 296,254,448 
1897 216,479,049 51,704,887 | 12,662,236 328,017 | 281,174,189 
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The proportion of the total clip reaching New South Wales ports 
compared with that which was despatched by way of Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane, was as follows :— 





Shipped ifrom 
other Australian 
ports, 


Shipped from 
other Australian 
ports: 


Shipped from 
New South Wales | 
ports. 


Shipped from 
New South Wales 
ports. 


Year. | Year. 





per cent. | : | 
45'8 | 1890 
57°1 ; 1891 
43°1 | 1892 
28°9 | 1893 | 
36°9 | 1894 
33°5 | 1895 | 
26°3 ; 1896 | 
35°3 1897 


per cent. 
65°6 
715 
71°9 
72:0 
73°9 


per cent: 
34:4 
28°5 
28°1 
28:0 
2671 
24°4 
28°5 
23°0 


| per cent. 
1870. | 54:2 
1875 | 
1880 | 
1885 | 
1886 | 
1887 | | 
1888 ; | 
1889 : | 





As the season for exporting wool does not wholly fall within the 
calendar year, the quantity of wool stated in the table on page 585 
for any year consists partly of that season’s clip and partly of the 
previous one. The following table shows the total number of sheep 
shorn. during the year, distinguishing those whose fleece was washed 
previous to shearing; It will be observed that most of the sheep. are 
shorn in grease. This was not always the case; at one time nearly 
half the sheep were washed before being shorn. Several circumstances 
have led to the change, the principal being that the price obtained for 
washed wool in excess: of greasy is not commensurate with the cost of 
washing: :— 








Sheep. 


Lambs, 





Year. H.-W. and 


Spout. 


: Creek- . . - Bias 
In grease. waslied: Scoured. In grease, | Washed. 


| 
| 


| 5 : | 
1880 | 25,298,211 | 1,015,556 | 6,164,859 
1885 


28,324,595 38,000 642,424 
1890 


2,660,141 i 


267,250 | 4,113,383 | 42,584 


40,935,736 
1891 | 45,619,967 
1892 


1893 
1894 
1895 


46,947, 309 | 
45,348,757. | 
42,632,425: | 


1,271,712 


154,503 
$1,169 
88,686 


1896 


1897 | 


38,925,708: | 
37,409,296: | 
36,206, 151 


23,006 


426,201 | 


580,794 
1,093,886 


1,262; 163 | 
1,007,549 | 
3,001,835 | 


1,857,663 
2,193,011 
2,306,097 


9,285,871 
10,531,106 
7,105,210 
7,482,936 
7,948,101 


4,731,387 | 


5,857,382 
3,725;278 


33,521 

31,542 
132503 
169,698 
| 463,950 
147,893 
535,102 
192,294. 











* Not recorded. 
* The average weight of fleece obtained during the tem years ended 
1897 from sheep shorn in grease would appear to have been 5:1b. 12'0z., 
while creek-washed yielded 3 Ib. 2 oz., and scoured 3 Ib. 3.0z. During 
the same period lambs’ fleeces seem to have averaged | lb. 15 oz. in 
grease, and 1 lb: 6 oz. when washed. Although the number of sheep 
shorn last season was smaller than in the preceding year, the average 
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weight of fleece was higher. The great improvement in the weight 
of the fleece during the last twenty years may be seen from the table 
given below ; and in connection with. this matter, it may he pointed 
out that sheep-owners who until recently were unable to secure good 
blood have been enabled, in consequence of the low prices ruling at the 
annual sales during the last few years, to improve their flocks by the 
acquisition of superior stud rams. The table has been compiled: from 
the annual reports of the Stock Department, and the figures-are given 
for what they may be worth; they do not quite agree with results 
obtained in another way :— 





Estimated Average Weight of | Estimated Average Weight of 
Fleece from Sheep shorn— | Fleece from Sheep shorn— 








In the grease. | 


2 > 
Scoured. In the grease. | Scoured. 
| 





| 


i} 
N 


OM 1SNWCONK OCS 


OZ. 
63 
134 
11? 
9 
6 
1b 
14 
114s 
4 
12k 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 | 
1886 | 
1887 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


ON G2 Or Sz Ot Or Gt St Gr Gr EF 
Be 


me He OF Or Or bo I 
bi~ S 


CO bo 


OLOVS St Or Gr St Ov St Or FH 


bo bo Wo LO tO tO bo te bob 








| 





Of late years so much consideration has been given to the question 
of breeding that, in spite of the bad seasons experienced, the wool clips 
have been very good ; and notwithstanding the greatly diminished flocks 
of the last three years, the total production of wool, though smaller than 
that of the previous five years, has not by any means decreased propor- 
tionately. For the five years, 1890-94, the average flocks were 
58,000,000, and the average annual production of wool was.337,000,060 
Ib., equal to, taking the whole flocks, an average of 5-8 Ib: per head. 
For the last three years, 1895-97, the average annual flocks. were only 
47,000,000, and the average annual yield of wool was 304,000,000 Ib., 
equal to about 6:5 lb. per head. While, therefore, the flocks have 
decreased 19 per cent., the total production of wool has fallen. off barely 
10-percent. ‘The clips of the seasons 1893-4 and 1894-5 are the highest 
on record ; but with two really good seasons the results then achieved 
would most likely be surpassed. 

Wool is put up at the stations in packs of various sizes from 4 ft. 6 in, 
by 2 ft. 2in. to 5 ft. 3in., weighing from 10 lb. to 121b. On forty-two 
holdings the bales are “dumped” in a hydraulic press before leaving, 
and thus reduced to less than half their original length. A bale of 


greasy wool averages about 390 tb. in weight, and a bale of washed wool 
about 280 Ib. 
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The 1898 lambing has been estimated by the Stock Department at 
7,567,000, or an average of 52} per cent. of ewes put to the rams, 
which is nearly 10 per cent. higher than the average for 1897. Whether 
these will all beeome good stock is very questiorable. Bad seasons not 
only carry off the ewes, but the lambs which survive bear the evidence 
of early hardship. The majority of the flocks were shorn in the months 
of September and October, and since then six or seven months’ drought 
has been experienced, the effects of which have been disastrous. Many 
flocks have had to be travelled from the plains to the uplands in search 
of pasture; this will not improve the wool, and even should a fair season 
be enjoyed, there will be the inevitable “break” in the staple. Another 
reduced lambing may be expected during 1899, so that the outlook for 
the season 1899-1900 is by no means bright. There will certainly be a 
diminished yield of wool this season, the decrease being variously 
estimated at from 20,000 to 50,000 bales. Probably the clip will be 
about 40,000 bales short of last year’s production. 


VALUE OF THE Woo. CLIP. 


The wool clip of Australasia is its most important item of production, 
and it may be said that the prosperity of the colonies in a large measure 
depends upon the state of the wool market. The following table sum- 
marises the export trade in New South Wales wool during the period 
1860-97, and illustrates the growth of that important industry during 
thirty-eight years, whilst at the same time the fluctuations in the value 
of the clip may be easily followed. The weights given represent the 
actual exports, washed and greasy wool being taken together :— 





























Year. Quantity. Total Value. | Year, Quantity. Total Value. 
| } | 
Ib. £ | Ib. £ 
1860 | 14,962,362 | 1,454,289 1879 | 123.710,450 6,491,198 
1861 18,171,209 1,768,978 1880 | 154,871,832 8,040,625 
1862 20,988,393 | 1,801,186 || 1881 139,601,506 7,149,787 
1863 15,842,520 1,316,520 1882 146,221,182 7,433,091 
1864 25,827,917 2,294,615 || 1883 188,161,710 9,598,761 
1865 29,858,791 2,283,560 || 1884 173,986,303 8,953, 100 
1866 36,980,685 2,830,348 1885 168,151,659 7,246,642 
1867 27,327,452 2,125,737 1886 173,985,640 7,028,596 
1868 | 27,067,256 1,960,360 || 1887 216,450,342 8,911,155 
1869 51,269,672 3,162,522 | 1888 235,848, 944 9,089,776 
1870 | 47,440,610 | 2,741,141 || 1889 261,853,484 10,620,636 
1871 65,611,953 4,748,160 | 1890 236,322,828 8,991,396 
1872 | 50,233,453 3,342,900 | 1891 331,887,720 11,036,018 
1873 | 62,998,692 | 3,936,408 || 1892 | 312,225,293 10,211,466 
1874 | 75,156,924 | 5,010,125 4 1893 318,782,358 9,675,061 
1875 | 87,534,280 5,651,643 | 1894 | 331,774,424 9,011,790 
1876 | 100,736,330 | 5,565,173 || 1895 | ~—- 297,448,104 5,958,690 
1877 | 102,150,246 5,256,038 1896 | 272,033,262 8,776,529 
1878 111,833,017 5,723,316 1897 258,514,280 8,023,893 
J i 
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An examination of the preceding figures at once shows how greatly 
the fluctuations in the value of the staple article of export affect the 
national prosperity. For instance, the exports for the years 1884 and 
1886, which may be taken as practically equal in quantity, represented 
a value of £8,953,100 in the former year, and of only £7,028,600 in 
the latter year. Again, comparing 1883 with 1894, there was a differ- 
ence in quantity in favour of the latter year of 143,612,714 tb., and had 
the prices of 1883 been obtained the value of the 1894 clip would have 
exceeded that of the former year by £7,272,400, whereas there was an 
actual decrease to the amount of £586,971. In 1895, however, there 
was a rise in price, and the value of the exports in that year was 
£8,958,690 instead of £8,055,885, which the quantity shipped would 
have represented at the average price of 1894. On the basis of the 
Customs values, there was a further rise in 1896, but in 1897 the aver- 
age value was not so high, although still greater than in 1895. Viewing 
the table as a whole, although during the period under examination the 
value of wool has greatly fluctuated from one year to another, the 
tendency to a settled diminution of price is unfortunately too clearly 
discernible. It is satisfactory, therefore, to know that the market at 
the present time is firmer than it has been for some years past. 

At one time almost all the wool used to be shipped on grower’s account 
and sold in London, but of late years the proportion sold in the local 
markets has very largely increased, and European purchasers are realising 
the advantages of buying on the spot. The increasing importance of the 


Sydney wool sales will be manifest from the following figures :— 


| ‘Total deep-sea Sydney Wool Sales. 


exports i | | 

from Sydney and Ag, Sold at auction | 
1 Sydne} Offere: ! 

Newcastle. frered. and privately. 





Season. Proportion 
of deep-sea exports 


| sold in Sydney. 





bales. bales. | bales. per cent. 
1887-88 396,772 | 227,466 | 162,511 40°96 
1888-89 450,095 268,264 209, 252 46°49 
1889-90 465,835 | 268,790 234,419 | 50°32 
1890-91 566,680 | 333,876 251,314 | 44°35 
1891-92 630,115 361,880 278,304 | 44°17 
1892-93 | 637,758 | 398,010 362,365 | 56°82 
1893-94 719,620 ! 452.571 401,830 55°84 
1894-95 755,769 488,509 425,135 56°25 
1895-96 | 683,001 | 441,437 415,538 60°84 
1896-97 690,034 | 437,284 401,138 58°13 
1897-98 625,002 443,066 445,865 70°19 








Of the 445,800 bales of wool sold in Sydney during the last season, 
it may be said that approximately 323,200 bales were purchased for the 
Continent of Europe, 66,900 bales for the English trade and for London 
on speculative account, 14,500 bales for America, 4,400 bales for Japan 
and India, and 36,800 bales by local scourers. The average prices per 

‘bale realised in Sydney during the last five years were £10 2s. in 
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1893-4, £8 10s. m 1894-5, £10 Bs. 6d. in 1895-6, £10.5s. in 1896-7, 
and £10 8s. in 1897-8 ; while in the London market an average of 
£11 10s. was obtained in 1894, of £11 in 1895, of £12 in 1896, of £11 
10s. in 1897, and of £12 5s. in 1898. The higher prices averaged in 
London are partly accounted for by the quantity of wool, such as locks, 
pieces, etc., soldat low rates in Sydney, and scoured prior to shipment. 
The prices realised for the different descriptions of wool at the Sydney 
wool sales during the last two seasons are given below :— 





























| Superior. Good. | Medium. | Inferior. 
Description. |__| Pel eee Pee [ 
| 1s9¢-7. | 1897-8. | 1896-7. | 1897-8. | 1896-7. | 1897-8. | 1896-7. | 1897-8. 
} } | } 
{ | 
Greasy— - d. d. | d. d. | d. d, | d. d. | d. d. d. 
Fleece 9}'to 12}; 7} to 8}) 74 to 9 | 6{ to 7) 6 to 4} to 5} 
Pieces 5, S16 4, LS ,, » 63) 43.,, 3%, 44 
Bellies Oo: 5g, 63/44 ,, 5} 4 ,, » 44) 34 5 2, 3 
Lambs 8 8 .,, 123) 7 ,, 74) 6 ,, o> 7 | Bh sy Bt, 5 
Crossbred..| 8} ,, 104] 8 ,, 94/74 ,, 8 | 6f ,, ip nt | EE ass 44.,, 5h 
Scoured— | | 
Fleece 143 ,, IG}/165} ,, 18/13} ,, 14313 ,,15 12 ,, 18 |11 ,, 10 4, 10% 
Pieces j11% .,, 13Hj11¥ ,, 16 |10F ,, 114/104 ,, 113) 9 ,, 1049 ,, Tk 5, 8t 
Bellies |LOG ,, U3H11 ,, 154] 9% ,, 104! 94 ,, 103) 8% ,, Oh] 81 ,, 7 5, 8b 
Locks |S 5, 113/°Sh.,, 11974 5, 87 4, Shes... 7/6 ., 434, 53 
Washed— | | 
Fleece* Sey t | SSE Pee Dives 93) Retbatos tlle Inctatee ies | Ew tity |i er aremets 








* Washed fleece has almost disappeared from the market. 


In order 'to illustrate the fluctuations in the value of this staple during 
the last sixteen years, the following table has been compiled, and will 
give a fairly correct idea of the average value realised for greasy wool in 
the London market. The values given were those ruling at the five 
principal sales of each year until 1894, and at the six sales in 1894, 
1895, 1896, and 1897 :— 


Sales. 














1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887 1888 1889 
d. d. asi -d: a d. d. d. 

Ist Series | 103 10 % | 9 7 103 | 8 9 
2nd ,,, 104 10 9 | 84 6 10-| 8 94 
3rd_,, 10 9 % | 8 8 eee a} 10 
hey 10 93 | 10 | 7 11 St | 8h | 104 
Sth j5+ Gee | 10 10 9% | 7 10 7h 82 | 113 

: : - 

Sales. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895 1896. | 1897. 

a. a> |) ed: d. a. d. d. d. 

ist Series . 104 9 74 8 6% 6 82 7} 
2nd _,, 10 10 8 84 68 64 94 7 
3rd _s,, 9 94 74 7g 64 6} $4 1f 
4th ,, 10 9 74 84 68 74 8+ 72 
Sth ,, 9 84 8 7 6} 8} 72 8} 
BMP gs carsccwesl|b siecece, |. coceees || xeotta weles 6 8h 8i | 7 
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During the period «covered by the foregoing table, Sydney-shipped 
greasy wool realised from 114d. to 6d. The maximum prices were realised 
during 1889, when the sales closed at 114d.-per ib. Prices opened at 
103d. in 1882, and were fairly well maintained until the following year, 
when they began to decline rapidly until the lowest market was reached 
in the second series of 1886, when greasy wool realised as little as 6d. 
per tb.; at the end of that year, however, the prices had considerably 
advanced, greasy wool selling at 10d. These prices have been exceeded 
only once‘since—at the December sales of 1889, when, as before stated, 
the price obtained for greasy wool was 114d. Since 1890 the price of 
greasy wool has ranged from 103d. at the beginning of that year to 6d. 
at the sixth series of 1894, and the first series of 1895. The first sales of 
1897 opened at 74d. ; there was considerable fluctuation in the course 
of the year, the sales ultimately closing at 73d. 


The prices of the last three years have shown a satisfactory advance 
on those of 1894, although they experienced a fall in 1897 ; and as the 
effects of the drought make themselves more strongly felt it is highly 
probable that wool-growers will be compensated to some extent for 
their recent losses. Stocks in Europe are light, and with a prospective 
shortage in the Australasian clip, prices should continue to rise. There 
is no cause to view unfavourably the further extension of the pro- 
duction of wool in these colonies. In the ancient seats of wool- 
growing, production is now stationary, and in some of the areas 
recently devoted to this industry, many causes, both climatic and 
otherwise, are likely to offer serious checks to its extension, while popu- 
lation, with the consequent demand for wool, is everywhere increasing. 
The wool supplies of the world have of late years shown no material 
increase, and there are no signs of an increase of production in the 
near future ; for any advance in the quantity of wool available from 
Australia after the passing away of the effects of the recent drought, or 
from the River Plate, will probably be more than counterbalanced by a 
restricted production in Great Britain, North America, and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The establishment of a market for Australian wool 
in Japan is now claiming attention, and it is not too much to expect 
that the shipments to Eastern countries will show a satisfactory increase 
in the early future. 


It is a moot question whether the climate of New South Wales is 
better adapted to the production of a combing than a clothing wool. 
Although the former is looked upon with most favour by wool-growers, 
it is generally recognised that there are very large tracts of country, 
especially where the salt-bush predominates, on which it is difficult to 
raise a good combing wool, and where it will probably be found more 
profitable by wool-growers to give greater attention to the cultivation 
of the clothing variety. 


The quantity and value of wool, the produce of each of the various 
colonies of Australasia, exported during the year 1897, will be found 
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hereunder. The weights given are on the assumption that all the wool 
was shipped in grease :— 




















Colony. Quantity. Value. 
tb. | £ 

New South: Wales! ciciisescccac-sssec 281,167,119 8,027,704 
WiCtOria, siccccssesseccsseas-rcsresscees 56,606,943 | 2,035,082 
Queensland iccs.csssssviesscscisevecreres 86,462,543 | 2,498, 925 
South Australia ...... AA | 36,201,315 | 963,930 
Western Australia ........... ..| 12,736,534 | 295,646 
Tasmania. .s.csccc scenes 5 8,131,333 264,420 
New, Zeadand) id... scoeccsauiapamerenc 144,205,558 4,442,770 

Australasia cc.cccsiniecves 625,511,345 18,528,477 








The figures represent the net exports of the various colonies, and 
those given for New South Wales are therefore slightly different from 
the figures given on page 585, which show the exports of domestic 
produce as per Customs returns. 


CATTLE, 


Though still a most important industry, cattle-rearing does not now 
occupy so prominent a place as formerly. The number of horned cattle 
returned at the end of each year since 1861 is shown in the subjoined 
table. It will be noticed that there was a great decline in the total 
from 1875 to 1885, but that the number steadily increased from 1885 
to 1894, when it stood at 2,465,411. The drought experienced during 
the last three years, however, has been the chief cause in producing a 
‘liminution in the number despastured, the figures for 1897 being only 
2,085,096 :— 























Year. Cattle. Year. | Cattle. | Year. Cattle. 

| | 
1861 2,271,923 1874 | 2,856,699 | 1887 1,575,487 
1862 | 2,620,383 1875 =| (3,134,086 | 1888 1,622,907 
1863 2,032, 522 1876 | 3,131,013 | 1889 1,741,592 
1864 1,924,119 1877 2,746,385 | 1890 2,091,229 
1865 1,961,905 1878 | 2,771,583 | 1891 2,128,838 
1866 1,771,809 1879 | 2,914,210 | 1892 2,221,459 
1867 1,728,427 1880 | 2,580,040 | 1893 2,269,852 
1868 1,761,411 1881 | 2,597,348 || 1894 2,465,411 
1869 | 1,795,904 1882 | 1,859,985 | 1895 2,150,057 
1870 2,195,096 1883 | 1,640,753 | | 1896 | 2,226,163 
1871 2,014,888 1884 | 1,425,180 || 1897 2,085,096 
1872 2,287,660 1885 1,317,315 — || 
1873 2,794,327 1886 1,367,844 

i 
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Tf the above figures be compared with the returns of sheep for the same 
period, it will be found that the change which has taken place in the class 
of stock has been most remarkable. It is very debatable whether the 
substitution of sheep for cattle will in the end prove advantageous to the 
State, though there does not appear to be any doubt that sheep-breeding 
is at present more profitable to the individual owner. The decrease in 
the number of cattle depastured in the colony during 1897, compared 
with 1875, was 1,048,990. The lowest point in cattle-raising was reached 
in 1885, the result, no doubt, of continued bad seasons. Since then 
the improvement has been gradual, and, even if small, it may be taken 
as evidence of the disposition of the pastoralists in some parts of the 
colony to revert to cattle-breeding in place of sheep. The decrease since 
1894 has been chiefly due to the dry seasons. 

An exact statement of the loss of cattle from disease and failure of 
water and grass can be made for fifteen years. Of these years, six may 
be considered as having been favourable to stock, and six disastrous, 
while in the other three years the losses have not been large. The 
following table shows the number of cattle lost through unpropitious 
seasons or disease. The cause of most of the losses was failure of grass 
and water; but in some years, notably 1890, the stockholders suffered 
greatly by the prevalence of the opposite condition of too much rain, 
inducing various forms of disease fatal to stock :-— 





| Expected Increase, 
Year. | allowing for all causes 
of natural decrease. 


Actual Increase 


408s through Seasons, 
or Decrease. Loss through Seaso 








| 
a eee = 
| 





















sss | 114,900 | 219,200 | 334,100 
1884 | 64,100 | “215,600 279,700: 
1885 | 30,600 | *107,800 138,400 
1886 66,800 50,500 16,300: 
1887 | 207,600 | 207,600 | + 
1888 | 82,600 | 47,400 35,200 
1889 118,700 | 118,700 + 
1890 299,500 | 167,400 | 132,100 
1891 137,300 | 137,300 | + 
1892 100,727 100,727 + 
1893 92,493 | 48,393 44,100 
1894 195,559 | 195,559 | + 
1895 | $150,113 | #315,354 | 165,241 
1896 76,106 | 76,106 + 
1897 $80,522 | *141,097 60,575 






















* Decrease during the year. t-No loss, or,ifany, very slight. 
2P 


+ Expected decrease, 
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The principal breeds of cattle now in the colony are the Durham or 
Shorthorns, Hereford, Devon, Black-polled, Ayrshire, Alderney, Jersey, 
and crosses from these various breeds. At the close of the year 1897 
the numbers of each breed, as far as could be ascertained, were :— 

Shorthorns— 
Pure andcatudy.c.ccssccsevesesscceseccyetenre acer Ss 49,922 
OMG TY cscesccsicsscccicessrrsvesaceanesessssesesase 639,758 
— 689,680 
Hereford— 
Pure and stud ... 27,907 
OrQinary” ccs ceseccecascsicocsrscenceseceusvexeegeetess 182,416 
210,323 
Devon— 
Pure amd atuds.ccccccecscrtccnceveccctasstnessherersi 10,351 
Ordinary «......<: Cheers tT Canna Seceenoneenes 60,115 
70,466 
Black-polled— 
Pure and stud 1,055 
Ordinary ...ccsccsssecceessesesscesevessseesceene ees 6,000 
—— 7,055 
Red-polled— 
Pure:and stud ..........0..cccerscoscecsensrersesces 58 
OVdiNAry.| .....0..c000pv-verccecrerrorssersceesecsssors 1 
—. 59 
Ayrshire— 
Pure and Stud, ......cecs-cscerscevescstnecsesoosers 4,937 
OLGIMATY is s.cerctececderccosereesssessentevecoresners 30,425 
— 35,362 
_Alderneys— 
Pare and BUG .... secs ccacceosserererersecceoens 1,544 
OPGINGTY 1:2, cs. tavencarssnesss cuss scootnseccncedsonsss 5,437 
6,981 
Holstein—- 
Pure and stud coe 93 
Ordinary .i.csscceeee ce ceeereeeees eee eesteeeeesoeees 376 
469 





Jersey— 
Pure and stud ......cs.sescrcccrcccseccersse soenees 2,176 
Ordinary .....cccccccecnseeseeessessereenng ceeeseces 9,538 Es 





















Crosses (estimated) :— 


Shorthorn and Hereford —......seceeeeeee eee ees 293,020 
Shorthorn and Devon........:...seeeeeeereeeeeeeee 139,300 
Hereford and Devon ............ fia caeea 59,577 
Shorthorn and Black-polled ..........-.-.-++00 19,040 
Ayrshire and Shorthorn .......... ats 56,966 
Alderney and Shorthorn ........ wer 582 
Jersey and Shorthorn....... cea 2,414 

363,721 


Unrecognisable .........:sseeeceeesereereererserees 
——— 934,620 


Car Teme a ne ara Rrra feet 1,966,729 
There were, in addition, 118,367 head not classified, which were for 


the most part in the towns. ; 
There has been a comparatively large increase in the number of 


milking cattle, as many of the stockowners, principally in the coastal 
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re) 


districts, are turning their attention to dairying instead of fattening 
for market, and it is believed that this change will continue and in 
time become general throughout the colony, as dairying, when properly 
carried out, yields very satisfactory returns. The number of milch cows 
is now 411,498. Further particulars in regard to the dairy industry 
will be found on page 613. 

The breed of cattle throughout the colony is steadily improving—a 
result due to the introduction of good stud stock, to greater attention 
and care exercised in selection and breeding, more particularly for 
dairying purposes; and to culling and keeping in paddocks. In only 
four out of the sixty-five sheep districts of the colony is it reported that 
there is actual deterioration in the quality of the cattle, accounted for by 
inattention to breeding. Cattle are for the most part kept in paddocks. 
Of the number shown on page 594, 1,605,184 are paddocked, 226,046 are 
on open runs, and the remainder, 135,499, are depastured both ways. 

During the year 1897, 233 pure-bred cattle were imported, chiefly 
from the other colonies of the group. Importations from Europe and 
America were prohibited for many years, owing to the natural dread of 
the stockowners lest their herds should contract diseases which have 
devastated the cattle of other countries. The prohibition was removed 
in 1888, and cattle are now admitted after strict quarantine. The 
number so admitted in 1897, included in the above figures, was 2— 
Shorthorn bulls. 

The number of breeding cows in 1897 was estimated at 695,000, of 
which 411,498 were dairy cows. The calves branded numbered 300,174. 
As the season was unfavourable to stock, about 60 per cent. of calves 
would have been a reasonable expectation. It is, therefore, plain that 
in a large number of instances the calves have not reached the age when. 
they are usually branded. This was certainly the case with a large 
proportion of the calves dropped by what are termed dairy cows. 

Australian cattle, probably because they live in a more natural state, 
are remarkably free from milk-fever and other complaints attendant on 
calving. A large number of calves are reared on separated milk, to 
which a little pollard or grain is added; but better results have been 
achieved by providing a foster-mother, three to four calves being allowed 
to each cow. 

Horses. 

Australasia is eminently fitted fér the breeding of most descriptions 
of horses, and attention has long been directed to this industry. At an 
early period the stock of the country was enriched by the importation 
of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from India, and to this cause 
the high name which was acquired by the horses of Australia was 
largely due. The abundance of good pasture everywhere obtainable 
was also of great importance. The native kangaroo-grass, especially 
when in seed, is full of saccharine matter, and young stock thrive 
excellently upon it. This abundance of natural provender allowed of 
a large increase in the stock of the settlers, which would have been of 
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great advantage had it not been that the general cheapness of horses led 
to a neglect of the canons of breeding. In consequence of the discovery 
of gold, however, they became very high priced. Under ordinary con- 
ditions this circumstance would have been favourable to the breed, 
and such was the case in Victoria. But in New South Wales it was 
far otherwise ; the best of its stock, including a large proportion of 
its most valuable breeding mares, was taken by Victoria, with the 
result that for twenty years after the gold rush the horses of the 
colony greatly deteriorated. One class of stock only escaped—the 
thoroughbred racer was probably improved both by the importation of 
fresh stock from England, and by the judicious selection of mares. The 
period of deterioration ended about the year 1870, since which year there 
has been a perceptible improvement in all classes of horses. The number, 
too, steadily increased from 1883 to 1894, when it stood at 518,181. 
Owing to the drought, however, the number in 1895 fell tio 487,943 ; 
but in 1896 there was-an increase to 510,636, attributed ‘to increased 
settlement, more breeding, and fewer sales owing ‘to low yprices. In 
1897 the number of horses was 498,034. This is above the number 
that, under existing conditions, can be profitably utilised in the colony ; 
but the exports are still few. It is to this over-supply that! the cheap- 
ness of horses is due. In 1895 the average price brought at auction for 
heavy draught horses was £10; but in 1896 the Western Australian 
demand had improved the call, and £1 to £2 more was obtained ; 
medium draught horses brought £8 to £12, and powerful heavy, £15 to 
£16, and sometimes £20. In 1897 the average price for medium 
draught was £13, heavy draught averaging £21, the advance in price 
being due to increased farming operations. Sound, unbroken saddle 
horses brought £6 in 1895, while in 1896 they might be had ‘for a 
somewhat lower figure, the demand having decreased in consequence of 
the popularity of the bicycle. In 1897 values remained stationary, but 
there is now a tendency towards improved prices. Remounts for India 
realised prices up to £15. 

The following table shows the number of horses: at the end of each 
year since 1876 :— 





Year. rses. Horses. 





1876 | 366,703 390,609 
1877 | 328,150 411,368 
1878 336,468 430,777 
1879 360,038 | 444,163 
1880 | 395,984 | 469,647 
1881 | 398,577 484,309 
1882 | 328,026 | 493,23] 
1883 | 326,964 | 518,181 
1884 337,172 487,943 
1885 344,697 510,636 
1886 361,663 | 498,034 
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The annual increase in the number of horses has not been greater than 
1-47 per cent. during the twenty-one years covered by the above table, 
while the increase of population during the same period has been at 
the rate of 3-72 per cent. : 

For purposes of classification the horses of the colony have been divided 
into draught, light-harness, and saddle horses, the numbers of each parti- 
cular kind being as follow :— 


Class. Thoroughbred. Ordinary. Total. 








Draught 18,473 125,234 143,707 
Light-harness 13,758 | 108,308 122.066 
Saddle oo 26,338 174,702 201,040 





tal eo osc.. 58,569 408,244 


466,813 





There were 31,221 horses not returned to the Stock Department, and 
they are therefore omitted from this classification. 

The colony is specially suitable for the breeding of saddle and light 
harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular breeds of 
Australian horses are anywhere surpassed. The bush horse is hardy 
and swift, and capable of making very long and rapid journeys when 
fed only on the ordinary herbage of the country ; and in times of drought, 
when the grass and water have become scanty, these animals often per- 
form astonishing feats of endurance. Generally speaking, the breed is 
improving, owing to the introduction of superior stud horses and the 
breeding from good mares. Where there has been a deterioration in 
the stock, it has been due to breeding from weedy mares for racing 
purposes, and to the effect of drought. At the end of the year 1897 it 
was reported by the Inspectors of Stock that in forty of the sixty-five 
districts into which the colony is divided the horses were improving in 
quality ; in sixteen districts no improvement was sliown ; while in only 
nine districts was there actual deterioration. 

The approximate number of animals fit for market is as follows :— 

Draught horses 21,948 
Saddle horses : 34,238 
21,052 


77,238 


Of these, it is estimated that 19,612 are suitable for the Indian and 
China:markets. The total number leaving the colony for markets out- 
side Australasia during 1897 was only 1,865; which was a decrease of 
500 from the number shipped in 1896. In 1897 the horses.sent to India 
numbered 1,189, as compared with 1,666 in the previous year. The 
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demand for horses in India is considerable, and Australia is a natural 
market from which supplies may be derived ; but so far the number 
shipped has been but small, the speculation of sending horses to that 
country being open to many risks, as, apart from the dangers of. the 
voyage, there is always an uncertainty as to the stock being accepted. 
As has already been stated, there was a demand from Western 
Australia during the last two years, 773 horses being shipped to that 
colony in 1896, and 305 in 1897. The total outside demand, however, 
is small, and it has not, therefore, been found advantageous to breed 
horses to any great extent except for local requirements. 

There is a market for horses for military purposes in Europe, and in 
view of the increasing facilities for shipment, and the possibility of 
breeding horses in Australasia superior to those imported from North 
and South America, Syria, and North Africa, the difficulties in the way of 
capturing part of the European trade should not be unsurmountable. 
At the end of 1897 the number of horses in Great Britain was 2,070,261, 
as compared with 2,115,557 in the previous year. The number imported 
into Great Britain in 1895 was 34,092 ; in 1896, 40,677 ; and in 1897, 
49,519. 


PasTORAL PROPERTY. 


Pastoral property and stock form the largest factor in the wealth, not 
only of New South Wales, but also of all the other principal colonies of 
Australasia, and the return derived therefrom is the largest source of the 
income of its inhabitants. The total capital value of pastoral property 
in the colony, including land, improvements, and plant, as well as stock, 
was estimated in 1897 to be £116,941,000, of which £42,862,000 
represented the value of land, £45,522,200 that of improvements and 
plant, and £28,557,000 that of stock. The value of land has greatly 
fallen during the past few years. 

The value of stock does not include dairy cattle and swine ; if these 
were added the amount would be £30,668,000, and the total value of 
all pastoral property, £119,052,000. - In the above returns is included 
the value of improvements on Crown lands under lease to the pastoral- 
ists, which for the year under review was estimated to be £10,325,639. 
The capital value of the leased land is, of course, excluded from the general 
estimate. From the nature of the industry it is difficult to arrive at 
more than a general estimate of the return from pastoral pursuits as at 
the point of production ; the Sydney values are, however, more easily 
ascertained, and these are therefore given in the following estimate. 
From sheep the return for the year 1897 was approximately £9,913,000 
excluding the value of tallow ; from cattle, excluding dairy products, 
the return was £910,000 ; from horses, £460,000 ; and tallow, £541,000 ; 
or £11,824,000 in all. If from the total just given be deducted 10 per 
cent., a fair approximation is arrived at of the station value of pastoral 
products for the year 1897. 
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The number of stock in each colony at the close of the year 1897 
was approximately as follows :— 





Colony. Sheep. Cattle. Horses. 





New South Wales 43,952,897 2,085,096 498,034 
Victoria | 13,180,943 1,833,900 431,547 
Queensland ea 17,797,883 6,089,013 479,280 
South Australia ieee 5,092,078 540,149 179,792 
Western Australia : 2,210,742 244,971 | j 
Tasmania eal 1,588,611 157,486 

New Zealand : | 19,687,954 1,209,165 





Australasia 103,511,108 12,159,780 1,933,607 





The number of sheep and cattle runs in the colony at the end of 
the year 1897 was 43,665, of which 39,817 were enclosed, and 3,848 
were open or unenclosed ; 22,767 of the enclosed runs were properly 
subdivided into paddocks, and 15,359 were partially subdivided. The 
area comprised in these holdings was approximately 166,225,000: 
acres, about 42,192,000 acres being freehold, and 124,033,000 acres 
leased from the State. The improvements effected on pastoral 
estates have been valued at £45,522,200. Of this sum, fencing 
absorbs £28,483,810—representing 728,925 miles without wire netting, 
at an average rate of £37 10s. per mile, amounting to £27,334,690 ; 
and 17,280 miles with wire netting, at an average cost of £66 10s. 
per mile, amounting to £1,149,120. The dams for watering stock 
numbered 52,919, at an average value of £50; and there were 50,105 
excavated tanks, worth on an average £152 10s. ; while the wells sunk 
or bored numbered 8,885, the average value of each being £105. Thus 
the total of all dams was £2,645,950 ; of tanks, £7,641,010; and of wells, 
£932,920. The value of improvements and plant other than those- 
specified was about £5,818,510, representing ringbarking and buildings, 
the former estimated at £1,680,130, and the latter at £4,138,380, 


Pusric Watrertnc Praces. 


The Public Watering Places Act of 1884 (48 Vic., No. 16) came into 
operation on the Ist January of that year. By this measure the con- 
struction and administration of the artesian bores and public watering 
places are entrusted to the Minister of Mines and Agriculture, and are 
carried out under the direction of a superintendent and staff. 

The first successful artesian well sunk in New South Wales was on 
the Kallara Station in 1879. The spot selected for the experiment was 
near a mud spring, and after boring 140 feet water was tapped which 
rose 26 feet above the curb, and the flow has continued ever since. The 
Government first commenced boring in 1883; but in 1891, on the 
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recommendation of the officer in charge; all the: Government.augers: were 
withdrawn from the field, and since that date the work has: been done by 
contract. The prices paid vary somewhat, the range being from 
15s. 6d. to £1 10s. for the first 500 feet; 15s. 6d. to£1 15s. up to 
1,000. feet ; 16s. to £2 up to 1,500 feet; 16s. to £2 2s. 6d. up to 2,000 
feet; £1 5s. to £2 10s. up to 2,500 feet ; and from £i 5s. to £3 10s, 
for depths up to 3,000 feet. 

Publie watering places.are established on all the main stock routes of 
the colony. These works consist of dams, wells, and artesian bores, and at 
the present time 156 tanks, 23 dams or reservoirs, 30 wells, and 68 artesian 
bores are in existence. The tanks have a capacity of up to 5,000,000 
gallons, and in depth they range from 15 to 20 feet. They are so construc- 
ted as to be-fed during rainy weather by surface drains: Thesoil from the 
excavations is embanked around, in order to afford shelter from the wind, 
and so lessen evaporation, and also, where the contour is favourable, to 
conserve water above the ground surface. The total storage capacity of 
the tanks and wells above mentioned may be set. down at. 545,000,000 

gallons, and the wells, if regularly worked, will yield a total of 450,000 
gallons perday. Except at those dams andireservoins.which are of large 
extent and capacity, stock are not allowed direet access to, the tanks, 
but are admitted to troughs which are filled by means of service 
veservoirs, into which the water is raised by various methods—steam, 
horse; or wind power. From the wells the water is mostly drawn by 
whims and self-acting buckets. In addition to this supply, the 69 
Government artesiam bores. on the various stock routes of the colony 
yield approximately 30,000,000 gallons. 

Of the dams, tanks, wells; and bores in existence, 210:have been let 
on lease for 5 years, at rentals ranging from £1 to £255, the total rental 
receivable by the State being £4,500. After being advertised in the 
Government Gazette and the local newspapers,.the leases. are submitted 
to public tender, the condition being that the tenant must constantly 
either reside at the watering place himself or provide a, resident care- 
taker. In either case: he may take stock on agistment and depasture a 
certain number of his own on the lands appertaining to the lease, and 
he is also encouraged to cultivate and improve such lands. He is 
permitted to charge a fixed scale for watering Stock, viz.: 1d. per head 
for horses, 1d. for cattle, 4d. for camels, 4d. for goats and pigs, and Is. 
per 100 or: portion of 100 sheep. Water may also. be sold for. domestic 
purposes at 6d. per-100 gallons. Seven public watering places have been 
placed under the authority of trustees or municipal councils, this course 
being permitted: by. the Act when expedient. In addition to the. above, 
45 dams and waterholes are cpen. to the public without any fee or 
regulations. 

Among: the: uses to which artesiam water is being applied is. that of 
wool-scouring: Its suitability for this purpose has been abundantly 
proved by: the operations: which have been carried on during the past 
three seasons at. the Moongulla Bore, on the Collarendabri Road. The 
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wool treated there has been awarded a first prize at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s show, and has.also been highly comme ended by leading wool 
merchants. Consequent upon the marked success thamashieved, similar 
oper ations have now been begun at the Bulyeroi, Woolabra, Carinda, 
and Enngonia Bores: As an indication that this is now an ests bli ed 
industry, applications have been rece sived for the use of water for like 
purposes at Moree and other bores in the north-west. 

An enactment entitled the “ Artesian. Wells Act of 1897” was 
passed at the end of that year. It provides that any occupier of land, 
or any group of oceupiers, may petition the Minister to construct an 
artesian we ll, and the necessary distributing: channels for water. The 
petitioners are required.to consent to the transfer to the Crown of an 
area, not exceeding 40 acres, embracing the site for the bore, and to pay 
such: charges as may be assessed by the Land Board for the direct benefit 
derived from the water, but such charges cannot exceed 6 per cent. per 
annum on the cost of the works. Provision is also made for the 
Minister to take the initiatory steps when a group of settlers are not in 
agreement. It is enacted that a two-thirds’ majority, occupying two- 
thirds of the area of the land to be dealt. with, shall rule, and that the 
minority must come into the scheme and pay proportionately with the 
others. 


Live Stock or THE WORLD. 


The latest returns respecting the flocks and herds of the world, based 
on figures furnished in the report of the Statistician to the American 
Department of Agriculture, are given below. The important part 
which these colonies are destined to play in the wool markets of the 
world will be better understood when the character of the wool produced 
in Australia is made an item of comparison, as well as the actual 
number of sheep depastured :— 


Continent. Cattle. Horses. Sheep. Swine. 


No. No. a No. 


104,430,000 | 36,483,000 187,144,000 | 49,164,000 


60,847,000 4,279,000 | 39,922,000 489,000 

6,095,000 1,239,000.) 35,589,000 547,000 

115,497,000 , 23,203,000 7,535,000 | 50,783,000 

Australasia* : . 12,300,000 1,939,000 | 103,528,000 1,001,000 





Rotalic ee eee 299,169,000 | 67,143,000. 513,718,000 | 101,984,000 


* Including Pacific Islands. 
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In order to give a more definite idea of the development of the pastoral 
resources of New South Wales, the following table has been compiled, 
showing at quinquennial periods from 1860 to 1890, and annually since, 
the stock that has been actually depastured in the colony.. For the 
sake of convenience, the numbers of cattle and horses are expressed in 
terms of sheep ; that is, allowance has been made at the rate of ten 
sheep for each head of large stock, so that the total shows what would 
have been the result had the cattle and horses been replaced by their 
equivalent of sheep. There is also shown the number of acres of land 
in the colony to each sheep of the totals thus found, as well as the 
number of such sheep per head of the population :— 





| | 
Other stock | 

Sheep. | expressed in | Total. 
terms of sheep. | 


| 
} Sheep 

per head of 
population. 


| Area per 
| sheep. 





No. | pa |i 2 Nos 

1860 6,119,163 | 26,600,830 | 32,719,993 | 93°87 
1865 8,132,511 | 22,444,920 | 30,577,431 40 | 74°78 
1870 16,308,585 | 25,326,930 | 41,635,515 83:49 
1875 25,353,924 | 34,917,820 60,271,744! 3:3 101-42 
1880 35,398,121 | 29,760,240 | 65,158,361 87-11 
1885 37,820,906 | 16,620,120 | 54,441,026 | 3° 57°33 
1890 55,986,431 | 23,531,720 79,518,151 | 246 | 70°80 
1891 61,831,416 | 25,061,320 | 86,892,736 | 225 | 74:56 
1892 58,080,114 | 27,057,680 | 85,137,794 | 2°30 | 71-08 
1893 56,980,688 | 27,630,830 | $4,611,518 | 232 69°16 
1894 56,977,270 29,835,920 | 86,813,190 | Pa 69°37 
1895 47,617,687 | 26,380,000 | 73,997,687 6! 57°91 
1896 48,318,790 | 27,367,990 | 75,686,780 2°59 58°33 
1897 | 43,952,897 | 25,831,300 | 69,784,197 | 2° 52°72 











The average area per sheep in 1897, namely, 2°81 acres, is higher 
than that for any year quoted in the table since 1885. The last four 
years have been very unfortunate for New South Wales, the want of 
rain and absence of feed in certain districts having been highly 
prejudicial to pastoral pursuits. : a 


DIsEASES IN STOCK. 


On the whole, the stock of New South Wales was tolerably free from 
disease during 1897, especially as regards sheep and horses, Scab in 
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sheep has been unknown in this colony for some considerable time, and 
indeed the whole of Australasia is at present exempt from this malady. 
In Western Australia, where it existed longest, no case has been met 
with since May, 1895. The importation of sheep from that colony into 
New South Wales is, however, still prohibited, and will remain so until 
the Western Australian Government declare the colony to be free from 
scab. There are sixty-five sheep districts in New South Wales. In 1897 
foot-rot was noticed in five districts, but to a slight extent only ; 
and in thirteen districts 44,300 sheep were affected with fluke. In 
twelve districts, to the extent of about 44 per cent., the sheep were 
reported to have been infested with worms—in seven districts with 
stomach, lung, and tape worms; in five districts with stomach and tape 
worms ; and in two districts with stomach worms. Anthrax, although 
there have been no serious outbreaks, appears to be increasing in several 
districts, but the losses from this disease have been comparatively small. 
The dry season was distinctly unfavourable to the spread of such diseases 
as foot-rot and fluke. 

The year was unusually free from epizootic diseases in horses. Anthrax 
was reported in one district ; and Australian string-halt—a disease 
considered by the Government Veterinary Surgeon to be due to the 
presence of intestinal parasites—had appeared in seven districts. Prurigo 
continued to give trouble in some districts. Influenza, commonly known 
as “pink-eye,” was reported from two districts. Glanders has not 
appeared since it was discovered among circus-horses which had arrived 
from America in November, 1891, six of which had to be destroyed. A 
considerable number of horses on the Lower Darling were attacked three 
years ago with an affection of the eyes, which in many cases resulted 
in total blindness ; but in 1896 and 1897 no outbreak of this disease 
occurred, probably on account of the dryness of the seasons. This ail- 
ment is now believed to have been due to parasites. The number of 
horses lost during the year through various causes, principally drought, 
was reported at 25,258. 

With regard to cattle, pleuro-pneumonia was reported from twenty- 
two districts—on 78 runs—while in the other districts the cattle were 
reported as free from that disease. Inoculation has been resorted to, 
and attended with good results, as is evident from the fact that in 
the previous year the disease was reported from’ 162 runs, in twenty- 
eight districts. Cumberland disease is reported to have killed 867 
head, in ten districts, during the year. Symptomatic anthrax, or “black- 
leg,” carried off 315 head, in seven districts. Cattle to the number of 
1,606, in forty districts, are reported to have died from cancer and 
actinomycosis ; and from twelve districts are reported outbreaks of 
ophthalmia resulting in 697 deaths. Eighteen deaths from red water 
were reported in one district. Cattle to the number of 5,789, in forty- 
two districts, died from tuberculosis or had to be destroyed; and 1,440 
deaths from eating supposed poisonous plants were reported from nine 
districts. 
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Under the provisions of the Diseases in Sheep Act of 1866 (30 Vic., 
No. 16), and the Amending Acts of 1878 and 1882 (41 Vic., No. 19, 
and 46 Vie., No: 5), the colony is divided into sixty-five sheep dis- 
tricts, the boundaries of which are defined by proclamation. In each 
district a Board of five directors is annually elected by the sheep- 
owners, all who possess more than 500 sheep being entitled to vote, or to 
be elected. Owners of over 10,000 and under 20,000 sheep have two 
votes; over 20,000 and under 30,000, three votes ; and those possessing 
more than 30,000, four votes. In addition, there are a chief inspector 
and inspectors, who are appointed by the Government, and who have 
power to enter on any run at any time and examine the sheep thereon. 
In order to provide funds for this work, all sheepowners are required to 
pay a contribution of £1 per 1,000 or portion of 1,000 sheep, but persons 
owning less than 500 sheep are exempt. 

Every precaution is taken to prevent the introduction of disease from 
outside the colony, and all importations of live stock are regulated 
by the Imported Stock Act of 1871 (35 Vic., No. 6). By an Amend- 
ing Act passed in 1884 (48 Vie., No. 12), it was made lawful, in certain 
cases, to suspend the operation of the principal Act for a period not 
exceeding six months; and at the present time all stock other than 
sheep may be introduced from any of the Australian colonies, except 
Western Australia, without undergoing quarantine. The importation 
of cattle, sheep, and swine is prohibited from all foreign countries and 
colonies, but is permitted from Great Britain and Ireland. Goats, 
deer, and other ruminants may only be landed in quarantine if intended 
for a zoological society. The master of a vessel arriving in New South 
Wales with foreign live stock on board is required, together with the 
attendant on the animals on the voyage, to make a declaration as to 
their health. The stock are then examined by an inspector and a 
veterinary surgeon, and, if pronounced free from infection, are conveyed 
by water to the quarantine ground. Here horses are detained 14 days; 
cattle, sheep, goats, deer, buffaloes, and other ruminants, 60 days; camels, 
90 days; swine, 60 days; and dogs, 6 months: The number of animals 
quarantined during the last seven years was as follows :— 





Year, Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Dogs. 
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Tf stock on arrival are found to be infected, the animals are in certain 
cases at once destroyed, and in others treated as the Chief Inspector 
may direct. Under this provision, six horses, suffering from glanders 
and farcy, were destroyed in quarantine in 1891. 

Further precautions for the protection of the health of the live stock 
of the colony are taken under the Animals Infectious Diseases Act of 
1888 (56 Vic., No. 17), which makes it illegal for persons, unless specially 
licensed by the Minister for Lands, to keep or propagate disease microbes, 
or to inoculate animals therewith. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


The consumption of the meat or milk of animals suffering from 
tuberculosis constitutes a source of serious danger to the public health, 
and the prevention of the disease has formed the subject of scientific 
inquiry and State legislation in many countries of Europe, as well as in 
America and Australia. Whether entirely justifiable or not, the con- 
demnation of animals known to be suffering from the disease has been 
more sweeping in these colonies ; but, at any rate, this much can be said, 
that if the manner of dealing with the cases detected in Australia has 
been too stringent, this, in the light of the imperfect knowledge which 
at present exists, has been an error in the right direction. Tuberculosis 
in Europe is more prevalent among housed or yarded cattle, animals in 
the open country not being so prone to the disease. But in these 
colonies, where housing or yarding cattle is practically unknown, tuber- 
culosis exists to a serious extent. The infectious nature of the disease 
is probably sufficient to account for its prevalence in Australian herds, 
and the main consideration is, what is best to be done to combat the evil. 
The New South Wales legislation in connection with animals known or 
suspected to be suffering from tuberculosis, anthrax, actinomycosis, and 
cancer, is of a stringent character; and whether, in the light of the results 
of recent investigation, it is desirable to seek further legislative powers in 
order to provide means for the detection of the disease, is a question now 
undergoing discussion, and the Government have appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the matter. At present the Board of Health inspec- 
tors in the colony are empowered to seize any animal suffering from or 
showing symptoms of tuberculosis or other specified disease, and to insti- 
tute proceedings. In case of condemnation, should the owner of the animal 
object to the action taken by the Court, a post-mortem examination is 
conducted by the nearest Government medical officer, and should it 
be found that the animal seized is not affected—a very rare occurrence 
—compensation is given in accordance with a value previously agreed 
upon by the owner and the Court. No compensation is made in the case 
of diseased beasts, but the amount realised from the sale of the hide, horns, 
etc., and the value of the tallow from boiling down, go to the owner 
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of the animal. Special attention is directed to animals sold or exposed 
for sale, and to meat and milk. Meat condemned by the Court is 
destroyed, or so disposed of as to prevent its consumption as human 
food, ‘and the owner, or the person in whose possession it is found 
exposed for sale, is liable to a penalty of £20 for each carcase or 
piece of meat. condemned. In addition to the ordinary inspectors, 
there are six special officers—veterinary surgeons—appointed under the 
Board of Health, whose duty it is not only to inspect, but to give 
instructions and advice. In the metropolitan district assistance is also 
given by the municipal authorities, and similar arrangements have been 
made in other towns. 

The Report of the Royal Commission appointed in Great Britain 
early in 1896 was submitted to Parliament in April, 1898. It showsa 
general consensus of opinion as to the efficacy of the tuberculin test, 
but points out the futility of applying it to animals in an excited or 
disturbed condition, as at market or when put on board ship. With 
good tuberculin applied to animals where they are permanently kept, in 
an undisturbed state and at a normal temperature, the test is regarded 
as infallible. Although the experience is different on the Continent 
and in Great Britain, tuberculosis in Ireland is reported to be most 
prevalent in swine, and the Board of Health of New South Wales 
say that this is decidedly the case in this colony. The disease would 
readily be communicated to pigs through uncooked tuberculous milk, 
and contagion would spread it rapidly. In all places, however, where 
inspection is more uniform and effective, there is overwhelming evidence 
that the evil is most common amongst dairy cattle. Investigations at 
Leipzig showed the following results /—Oxen, 28°14 per cent.; heifers, 
20°35 per cent. ; cows, 43°51 per cent. ; bulls, 23°83 per cent. ; calves, 
0°18 per cent. ; sheep, 0°02 per cent.; and pigs, 2:73 per cent. In a 
small proportion of cases the disease might be congenital, if not heredit- 
ary, and there is some risk in breeding from tuberculous cows ; but the 
number of calves disclosing hereditary tuberculosis, according to the 
experience of Professor Bang in Denmark, is not more than 0-4 per 
cent. The milk is the agent by which so many born untainted become 
diseased; breed or race is not regarded as having any influence in this 
direction. 

The Commission express the opinion that some years ago, when tubercu- 
losis in human beings and in animals was proved to be intercom- 
municable, an exaggerated view was taken of the danger arising from 
the consumption of meat; but this view, which still prevails in many 
places, is not considered by the Commission to be borne out by the 
mortality returns, and attention is directed to the fact that the 
evidence on which it was founded was the outcome of deliberately con- 
trived laboratory experiments, carried out under methods involving a 
greater risk than would ordinarily arise. As a matter of fact, the 
danger is considerably greater in milk, which is largely consumed in 
araw state. Meat is cooked to an extent which destroys infectious 
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matter, and it has been proved over and over again that tulerculous 
milk can be rendered perfectly harmless by boiling it for one minute. 
And to show the limited extent of condemnation of tuberculous animals 
in a country where inspection is both effective and uniform, the case of 
Saxony is quoted. There the meat inspectors are all veterinary surgeons, 
Tuberculosis was discovered in 22,758 carcases, or 27°48 per cent. of the 
total number slaughtered. Of these, 21,062 carcases, or 924 per cent., 
were passed as fit for food; 1,256 carcases, or about 5} per cent., were 
branded as inferior meat, not unfit for food, but to be disposed of in a 
certain way at a fixed cheap rate; and only 440 carcases, or 2 per cent. 
of the whole number pronounced tuberculous, were condemned as unfit 
for food and destroyed. 

Opinions differ widely on the question of compensation. The argu- 
ments in favour of granting compensation are based on the difficulty, 
and often the impossibility, of ascertaining before slaughter whether 
the animal is diseased ; on the ground that the seizure is made in the 
interests of public health; and in consideration of the great loss to 
butchers. The Royal Commission report against the granting of 
compensation, though it should be stated that three out of the seven 
Commissioners record their dissent from this conclusion. It is con- 
tended by the majority that the risk involved in the purchase of 
animals for slaughter is fully recognised in the trade, and it was 
admitted in evidence that this could not fail to affect the price. No 
reason was advanced why, in the event of escaping loss, the buyer 
should get the whole benefit, and demand compensation if unfortunate. 
Again, a system of insurance was established in some quarters, and, 
though the cost was not more than a few pence to one shilling per 
beast slaughtered, it was found that the risk involved was not considered 
worth even this trifling expenditure. The Commission recommend the 
system of insurance as the best way of meeting the loss. 

Although the inquiry showed that in the United Kingdom tuber- 
culosis is most prevalent among housed or yarded cattle, it must not be 
inferred that the country herds are exempt from the disease. As the 
result of a bacteriological examination of milk, the Liverpool Medical 
Officer found that out of 144 town samples only 4, or 2°8 per cent., 
were contaminated, while 4 out of 24 country samples, or 16-6 per cent., 
gave evidence of disease. Precautionary measures should be regarded 
as a temporary expedient, and steps should be taken to eliminate 
the disease. To stamp it out by slaughter is considered impracticable, 
even if the cost were not found to be intolerable. This course was 
tried in Belgium and failed. It is considered that the only effectual 
means is the system which has been so successful in Denmark, viz., 
thé use of tuberculin as a means of diagnosis, and the isolation of the 
cases. This system can be absolutely relied on in 90 per cent. at least 
of the animals treated. The majority of cases reveal the disease only in 
a latent form. By isolating the re-acting subjects, feeding calves from 
their birth on boiled milk, and re-submitting the healthy stock once or 
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twice a year to fresh tests, Professor Bang asserts that in a few years a 
healthy herd:may be established. In support of this statement the fol- 
lowing record of tests made by the Professor himself at Thurebylille, 
a large dairy farm on the property of Count Moltke, will be read with 
interest :— 





Number 
re-acting in 
Sound Section. 


Re-acting | Sound 
Section. Section. | 


Date of Test. | 


April, 1892........... or 
Wcbobher, WOG2Z 2-52. -.cics- ess 
May, 1893 

October, 1893................ i 
April, 1894 

October, 1894 

May, 1895 | 
October, 1895............0 | 
April, 1896 

October, 1896 

May, 1897 


“4S wR te 


a 


Of the six animals re-acting in May, 1897, three were ‘slaughtered a 
fortnight later, when only a very slight trace of the disease was found. 

iknalier table, giving the restilts for the whole of Denmark, shows 
that out of 5,306 herds tested, comprising 144;800 head of cattle, 
45,899 beasts re-acted, or 31:7 per cent. Under 6 months of age the 
number re-acting was 11-9 per cent; about 1 year old, 23-4 per cent. ; 
and about 2 years, 33°6 per cent. The percentage of cattle over 24 years 
re-acting was 41-6. 

As in the case of inoculation against -tick-fever, there is considerable 
opposition in New South Wales to the general application of the 
tuberculin test, the chief objection raised being the possibility of the 
serum injected actually engendering the disease, or introducing other 
complications the ultimate effects of which may not be foreseen. And 
that there is wisdom in. a restrained course of action is apparent in-view 
of the history of Dr. Koch’s consumption cure, which was advanced a few 
years ago w ith a degree of assurance which later developments, as demon- 
strated by Professor V irchow, have conclusively proved was not justified. 
But the tests at Thurebylille, covering as they doa period of over five 
years, seem opposed to the supposition that the inoculation for diagnostic 
purposes may engender the disease. The necessity for serum absolutely 
pure, and inoculation only by persons properly qualified, cannot, how- 
ever, be too strongly urged. 
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Tick FEveErR. 


The dreaded tick which has infested the cattle herds of a considerable 
portion of the northern districts of Queensland, South Australia, and 
West Australia, has not yet made its appearance in New South Wales, 
and the Stock Department is making every effort to prevent its intro- 
duction into the colony. How best to deal with the evil, should it 
take its appearance, is a question which is causing much discussion, and 
the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, which has just been appointed, 
will also deal with this matter. The practice of inoculating immune 
cattle with “ recovered ” blood is advocated by many, and some time ago 
the Bacteriologist to the Board of Health made certain experiments, as 
a result of which he came to the conclusion that, first, inoculation is 
efficacious as a preventive of tick-fever ; secondly, it may be attended by 
after-results which, though milder, are similar to those following natural 
tick-fever, and the significance of which it is not easy to estimate, but 
during the period of the effects the meat of cattle slaughtered will be 
inferior ; and, thirdly, the quality and quantity of milk will not be 
affected. The balance of weight he considered is in favour of inoculation, 
which he regards, in spite of drawbacks, as a perfectly justifiable pro- 
cedure in view of the possible appearance of the tick in New South 
Wales. At present, however, opinion seems to be divided as to the 
advisability of taking this course, the objection being taken that in view 
of the present imperfect knowledge of the disease the introduction of 
tick organisms is a dangerous experiment. 


Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animal in Australia at all dangerous to stock 
is the dingo, or native dog ; but animals which consume the pasturage, 
such as kangaroos, wallabies, hares, and rabbits, are deemed by the 
settlers equally noxious. The rabbits are the greatest pest; at one 
period over 100,000,000 acres were infested with them, and 25,280,000 
were destroyed in one year, and their skins paid for by the Govern- 
ment. 

Rabbits first found their way into this colony from Victoria, where 
some were liberated upwards of thirty years ago in the Geelong 
district. Their presence first attracted serious attention in 1881, when, 
in the Address-in-Reply to the Governor’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament, regret was expressed that the Ministerial programme did 
not include a Bill to deal with them. Although this suggestion was 
ridiculed at the time it was made, complaints began to be heard in the 
south-western corner of the colony of the damage being done by the 
rabbits, which multiplied so rapidly that in 1882 they were to be met 
with on most of the holdings having frontages to the Murray. Attempts 
made to cope with them under the Pastures and Stock Protection Act 
were ineffectual, and on the Ist May, 1883, a Bill having for its 
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object their destruction became law. This Act (46 Vic. No. 14), 
known as the “Rabbit Nuisance Act,” provided for the compulsory 
destruction of rabbits by the occupants of the land, who were to receive 
a subsidy from a fund raised by an annual tax upon stockowners. This 
fund soon proved inadequate, and from the Ist May, 1883, to the 
30th June, 1890, when the Act was repealed, it was supplemented by 
£503,786 from the Consolidated Revenue. The following table shows 
the amount of assessment for each year during which the Act was in 
operation :— 
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Tn addition to this amount of £831,457 and to the Government con- 
tribution of £503,786, landowners and occupiers are estimated to have 
contributed £207,864, so that the total cost during the above-mentioned 
period exceeded £1,543,000. 

The Rabbit Act of 1890 (54 Vic., No. 29) repealed the 1883 Act and 
those provisions of the Pastures and Stock Protection Act (44 Vic. No. 
11) relating to rabbits. It also provided for the proclamation from time 
to time of Land Districts as “infected,” and for the encouragement of 
the erection of rabbit-proof fences. From the lst July, 1890, to the 31st 
December, 1897, the State expenditure on account of rabbits. was 
only £38,679, the greatest part of which—£28,806—has been 
devoted to the erection of rabbit-proof netting. In August, 1887, 
the Government offered a reward of £25,000 to any person who would 
make known a process for the effectual extermination of the pest; but 
the offer was subsequently withdrawn. Conferences of landowners and 
pastoralists on the subject of rabbit destruction were held in October, 
1885 ; June, 1886 ; and April, 1895. A new Rabbit Act was prepared 
under the direction of the Minister for Lands in 1897, and will probably 
be submitted to Parliament at an early date. 

A wire-netting fence, 346 miles in length, following the boundary 
between New South Wales and South Australia, from the Murray 
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northwards, has been erected by the New South Wales Government, the 
cost of its repair being shared by the Government and the owners of 
the holdings adjoining the fence. A rabbit-proof fence has been erected 
at the public expense between Barringun on the Queensland border and 
the River Darling at Bourke, a distance of 84 miles, the cost of its 
maintenance being borne by the owners of the holdings adjoining it. 
In addition to this, the whole of the fence along the western side of the 
railway line from Bourke, via Blayney and Murrumburrah, to Corowa 
in the extreme south of the colony, a distance of 612 miles, has been 
rendered rabbit-proof, the Railway Commissioners undertaking the 
work of supervision. Another rabbit-proof fence has been erected at 
the jot expense of the Governments of Queensland and New South 
Wales, from Mungindi to the Namoi River, a distance of about 115 
miles, at a cost of about £55 per mile, the netting used being 16 gauge, 
1} inch mesh, and 42 inches wide—thus making the total length of 
State-constructed barrier-fencing 1,157 miles. It is estimated that 
altogether about 18,000 miles of wire-netting fence have already been. 
erected, and it is known that many hundreds of miles are now in 
course of erection. The same kind of netting has not been used on 
all lines of fencing. On the line from Corowa to Narromine the netting 
is 17 gauge, 1} inch mesh, and 42 inches in width. The contract price 
for this netting was £31 per mile, and the cost of the fence about £50 
per mile, On the South Australian border, netting of 17 gauge, 14 inch 
mesh, and 42 inches in width, was used, of a contract price of £37 
per mile of netting, and a total cost of £76 per mile of fence. The 
netting used on the line from Narromine to Bourke is 16 gauge, 14 inch 
mesh, and 48 inches wide. The contract price for this netting was 
£48 10s. per mile, and the cost of the fence about £84 per mile. On 
the fence erected on the Queensland border, netting of 16 gauge, 14 
inch mesh, and 48 inches in width has been used. 

It is evident that the rabbit has become a far greater pest to the 
pastoralists than any of the indigenous animals of the country; but the 
question has lately been asked whether, after all, there is not money 
even in rabbits. During the last three years there has been an export 
of rabbit skins to the annual value of over £13,000, and in this direc- 
tion there seems to be no reason why a large trade should not be 
developed. A trade has also been begun in frozen rabbits and hares, 
the export of which was commenced in 1895. Up to the present the 
quantity has not reached large proportions ; but the trade is being 
systematically taken in hand. It is probable that there will always be 
a good demand for rabbits and hares in the United Ki ngdom. For one 
thing, they stand freezing better than mutton and beef, which deteriorate 
to some extent by the process ; like veal and lamb, however, rabbits and 
hares are improved by freezing. The total importation of frozen rabbits 
into Great Britain in 1897 was 13,823 tons, valued at £543,494, no less 
than 8,396 tons, equal to about 390,000 sheep, being imported from 
Australia and New Zealand. Indeed, the disposal of the early stocks 
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of rabbits in the autumn had a somewhat adverse effect on the sales of 
frozen mutton for a few weeks, and there was in consequence a diminished 
demand for Australian and Argentine mutton. 

The following table shows the importation of frozen rabbits into the 
United Kingdom, according to the British trade returns, for each year 
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The Pastures and Stock Protection Act (44 Vic. No. 11) and the 
Amending Act (45 Vic. No. 23) provide for the appointment in each 
sheep district of eight directors, of whom five are the sheep directors for 
the district and three are owners of large stock, elected annually by 
owners of not less than ten head. Those whose stock do not exceed 500 
in number are entitled to one vote; those who have from 500 to 2,000, 
to two votes ; from 2,000 to 5,000, three votes ; and owners of upwards 
of 5,000, four votes. Power is given to these directors to take measures 
to ensure the destruction within their districts of all noxious animals, 
and to pay as rewards for such destruction, by way of bonus, such sums 
as may be fixed by the Board from time to time. The inspectors of 
sheep act in their respective districts as inspectors under this Act. To 
carry into effect the various provisions of the Act, assessments are levied, 
not exceeding in the annual aggregate 3d. per head of large stock and 
3d. per head of sheep. Owners of less than 100 sheep or 10 head of 
large stock are exempted. The amount of assessment collected during 
1897 was £35,235. 

For the destruction of noxious animals other than rabbits, the amount 
paid by stockowners in 1897 was £40,340. The number of kangaroos 
destroyed during the year was 27,422 ; of wallabies, 1,118,473 ; kangaroo 
rats, 23,822; wombats, 318; bandicoots, 800; pademelons, 198,043 ; 
wild pigs, 9,524; hares, 599,595 ; native dogs, 13,264; opossums, 3,702 ; 
eagle-hawks, 6,502 ; crows, 52,682 ; emus, 1,575; and foxes, 532. The 
loss of stock from native dogs is reported to have been 172,571 sheep, 
valued at £39,164; while the loss from tame dogs is returned at 78,901 
sheep, valued at £18,503. 

The reward paid for scalps of noxious arimals differs greatly according 
to the locality, and is determingd by the various Boards. The prices paid 
during 1897 were as follow:—For kangaroos, from 1}d. to 6d.; wallaroos, 
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2d.; wallabies, from 1d. to 3d.; pademelons, from 1d. to 3d.; hares, from 
1d. to 6d.; kangaroo rats, from 4d. to 3d.; bandicoots, from 1d. to 3d.; 
native dogs, from 5s. to 40s.; pups, from 2s. 6d. to 15s.; opossums, 1d.; 
wild pigs, from 3d. to 6d.; eagle-hawks, from 2d. to 2s. 6d. ; emus, 6d. ; 
crows, from 4d. to 6d. ; foxes, from 5s. to 30s.; and flying-foxes, 1d. 


Datry Farina. 


The dairying industry of New South Wales has made considerable 
advance during the last few years. As a profitable enterprise it was 
formerly pursued mainly in the south coast district ; but it is in the 
northern coastal regions, notably on the Clarence, Richmond, and Tweed 
Rivers, and to a less extent on the Macleay, Manning, Bellinger, and 
Hastings, that the greatest expansion is taking place, the inducements 
offered by the north having led to the migration of many settlers from the 
southern districts. Cohtrasting the progress of the two districts, it may 
be stated that in the counties of the north coast the number of dairy 
cows increased from 46,031 in the year 1895 to 81,836 in 1897, while 
in the counties of the south coast the numbers stood at 106,739 in 1895 
and 115,447 in 1897—that is to say, the increase during the three years 
was equal to 78 per cent. in the north coast, and only about 8 per cent. 
in the south, The production of butter in the north coast district was 
6,463,283 lb. in 1897 as compared with 3,550,634 lb. in 1895, or an in- 
crease of about 82 per cent.; while in the south coast district the 
quantity made was 8,360,309 lb. in 1895, and 9,350,527 lb. in 1897, or an 
advance of about 12 per cent. Cheese-making is still confined to the 
south coast, and it is not probable that it will engage serious atten- 
tion in the north ; indeed, the small quantity formerly made there seems 
to be declining in favour of butter, which is a more profitable product. 
That there is a great future for the dairy industry in the northern dis- 
tricts is apparent from the advances made during the last few years, 
and it may be said that in a district most suitable for dairying, only 
the outskirts have so far been touched. The effect of the rapid develop- 
ment of the industry is evidenced by the new life which has been infused 
into the towns of Lismore, Casino, Coraki, and Maclean, and the city 
of Grafton. But while dairying must be mainly confined to the coastal 
regions, the industry will always be actively pursued in the more 
favoured parts of the non-coastal regions for the purpose of supplying 
local wants, and already in places remote from the metropolis well- 
equipped factories have been established. At Forbes, Dubbo, and other 
inland towns, considerable capital has been expended in plant for re- 
frigerating, cooling-rooms, and pasteurization, and good butter is supplied 
in the hottest season. That dairying is possible only in heavily-grassed 
country, with a good rainfall, is an erroneous idea ; in lightly-grassed 
country a good cow simply requires a larger grazing area. 

Most of the native grasses of the colony are particularly suitable for 
dairy cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. 
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The mildness of the winter season enables dairymen to avoid the heavy 
expense of stall feeding, and although a certain amount of winter fodder 
is grown, it is given to the cattle in the fields. The crops most popular 
for this purpose are maize, barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown 
variety of sorghum or planter’s friend. Ensilage, although very good 
for dairy cows, is not used so generally as it should be, the latest returns 
showing that there were only 26 pit and 228 stack silos in the colony, 
making altogether 3,959 tons of ensilage. The area of land devoted to 
green food and permanent artificially-sown grasses has been largely ex- 
tended during the last few years, and in March, 1898, it amounted to 
about 438,200 acres. The produce of this land is devoted to the de- 
pasturing of dairy cattle, and as the area is still below the present 
requirements, an extension of this form of cultivation may be antici- 
pated. The number of dairy cows in the colony is 411,498, distributed 


as follows :-— 
Northern Division— Number. 
RMN Acces vctocenceswas vc cediacakrorsalscesecticdsspesesadu 81,836 


Table-land .......... Ses 25,651 

















Western Slope 10,804 
Total, Northern Division ..... ......:..... 118,291 
Central Division— 

Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys .................. 37,426 
County of Cumberland and Metropolis ......... 22,196 
TRA aS aREE arctan cs Aasrae.s seam evigsiw 80S eas axons 32,211 
UR CIEUR EIS sais: sertap eer csacnsepcen sions separ reens 4,433 
Total, Central Division.................0++ 96,266 

Southern Division— -_ 
PNG itetaescescssceccssvacscseesi rs testavsnesncmnerereste 115,447 
Table-land 60,053 
12,952 








POTOSI S EEO 188,452 
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Total, New South Wales ...........--.+++ 411,498 





Coustant attention to the peculiarities of the climate and the wants 
of the colonists, as well as the judicious crossing of strains, has developed 
a breed of cows peculiar to Australia, especially in the coast districts 
immediately south of Sydney ; but all well-known breeds of milkers are 
found in New South Wales. The milk yielded by the dairy cows of the 
colony may be set down at about 115,216,000 gallons, of which the 
quantity consumed in making butter and cheese during the past year 
was about 84,815,000 gallons. The weight of the butter made was 
29,409,966 tb., and of cheese, 3,937,168 ib. The yield of milk per cow 
is a very variable quantity ; in some of the principal dairy centres as 
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much as 500 gallons is returned as the yearly average, while in other 
districts the yield falls far short of this. For the whole colony the 
average may be set down at a gallon per day for every cow milked, 
but the cows are only milking for about nine months of the year, so 
that each yields approximately 280 gallons. 

The introduction of the factory system in convenient centres, the 
great improvements effected in dairy appliances, and the establishment 
of direct railway communication with Sydney, have done much towards 
developing the industry. Dairy farming is not now, as formerly, 
wholly confined to farmers, as many graziers in a large way of business, 
especially in the coastal districts, have lately turned their attention 
to the industry, and are likely to find it profitable. When the factory 
system was first introduced the factories were mostly co-operative, and 
the process of cream separation and butter making were carried on 
together. This arrangement is gradually dying out, and central butter 
factories, fed by numerous separating places called “ creameries,” are 
taking the place of the others. The advantages to be gained from the 
change are considerable—a butter of more uniform quality is made in 
each centre, and there is a reduction in the cost of manufacture, owing 
to the greater quantity made and the improved appliances, such as re- 
frigerators, which the larger establishments can profitably provide. 

The quantity of milk required to make a given weight of butter varies 
considerably according to whether the milk is treated by a separator or 
in the old fashion. For butter which is termed factory or separator- 
made, the average quantity of milk used per tb. of butter produced is 
2°6 gallons, or 26 tb. 20z. For ordinary hand-made butter the quantity 
required is about 3 gallons, so that there is a saving of about 13 per cent. 
by the former method, in addition to the extra value of the butter pro- 
duced, the price in the Sydney markets during 1897 being from Id. to 
2d. per Ib. higher for the factory-made than the other kind. The 
quantity of butter made during each of the last ten years is set down 
below :— 





| Butter. 


j = 


Factory. | : Total. 





Ib. 
15,550,440 

17,600,264 

10,484,474 18,534,130 

i | 10,701,700 18,362,897 
10,141,066 | 11,257,234 21,398,300 
15,635,360 | 10,755,484 26,390,844 
17,567,646 9,792,049 | 27,359,695 
16,770,189 | 6,525,323 23,295,512 
18,828,293 7,045,984 25,874,277 
23,713,509 | 5,696,457 29,409,966 
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The number of hands employed at dairy farming in 1897 was 25,443 ; 
of these, 12,940 were males, and 12,503 females. Included in the total 
are 536 persons employed in certain farm-factories, and omitted 
from the returns of manufactories and works. The principal factories 
are situated in the Shoalhaven, Camden, Kiama, Eden, and Richmond 
River districts. The produce of the factories in 1897 was 23,713,509 Ib, 
of butter, and 1,715,791 tb. of cheese. The following table shows the 
manufacture of butter in districts in 1897 :— 


District. 3utter. 





Northern Division : | tb. 
Coast 6,463,283 
579,356 


64,430 


Total, Northern Division 7,107,069 
Central Division :— 
Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys 3,330,159 


County of Cumberland and Metropolis .. ......... 5,658,354 


Table-land | 1,343,765 


35,414 
10,367,692 


Southern Division :— 


Coast | 9,350,527 


2,236,189 
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Prior to 1890 the colony was under the necessity of importing a 
considerable quantity of butter to meet local requirements, but from 
that year an export trade was commenced, the surplus increasing 
from 281,341 ib. in 1890 and 838,296 ib. in the following year to 
over 1,000,000 ib. in 1892, nearly 3,000,000 fb. in 1893, and over 
4,000,000 tb. in 1894. But the unusual severity of the season 
brought down the production in 1895 to slightly below local require- 
ments. The following year was not too favourable to the dairying 
industry, but an improvement in production took place resulting in a 
surplus of 592,962 tb., while the net exports for the year 1897 reached 
over 3% million Ib. The following table shows the production, the 
net imports or exports, and the total consumption of butter in New 
South Wales for each of the last ten years. It is noticeable that in 
the course of the period the consumption of butter has increased by 
more than 50 per cent., while the increase in population has been only 
27 per cent. :— 





Production Net Net Consumption 
of Butter. Imports. Exports. of Butter. 





tb. | tb. . tb. 


15,550,440 | 1,493,744 | 17,044,184 
17,600,264 | 1,242,248 | 18,842,512 





18,534,130 | 281,341 | 18,252,789 
18,362,897 _ $38,296 | 17,524,601 
21,398,300 1,027,809 | 20,370,491 
26,390,844 2,705,369 | 23,685,475 
_ 27,359,695 | 4,177,690 | 23,182,005 
23,295,512 | 23,347,123 
25,874,277 | 592,962 | 25,281,315 
29,409,966 3,771,474 | 25,688,492 














The remarkable increase in the export trade, when the adverse seasons 
are remembered, is a satisfactory indication that the dairymen of the 
colony have begun to realise the enormous market for their produce 
which is presented by the teeming populations of the United Kingdom. 
It is only during the last six years that Australian butter has seriously 
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influenced the London market, for although for some time small consign- 
ments had been sent to London, the, huge import into that city from 
Denmark and Sweden practically controlled the price of the Australian 
article. The position is now, however, changed, about two-thirds of all 
the butter imported into London during the winter months being of 
Australian origin, and on many occasions Australian creamery butter 
has commanded a higher value than Danish. The prices obtained 
during the last two years for Australian butter in the London market 
were very satisfactory, especially in comparison with the phenomenally 
low prices ruling during 1895. Great progress has been made-of recent 
years in the preparation of a good article for export, and many large 
refrigerating plants have been erected for that purpose in the most 
suitable localities. The prices per cwt. for New South Wales butter in 
London during the last five years were as shown below :— 








1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 1897. 
Month, : = im 





Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. | Highest, | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest, 





Til ae | 
January ... 


February .. 
March 





August..... 
September. 
October .... 94 





November . 98 








December.. 104 























* No quotations. 


The experience of the trade so far has shown that butter should be 
made expressly for export, and of the best possible quality and texture, 
salted and coloured to suit the taste of the particular market for which 
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it is Intended. Were greater uniformity in the characteristics of the 
produce secured, London purchasers would be enabled to “buy to arrive,” 
which would place New South Wales butter on a much better footing 
in the market. These results can only be attained by paying the greatest 
attention to cleanliness in all the processes of manufacture, taking 
care in the reduction of the temperature of the cream before it is sent 
by rail or road ta the factory, and making a more judicious selection of 
cows. The most suitable form of box, the method of packing, and the 
quality of the parchment paper used, are all matters of importance if 
the trade is to succeed, and must receive the attention of the classes 
interested, as must also the question of winter feeding, so as to secure a, 
continuous supply all the year round. Buyers naturally give preference 
to sources from which they can receive a constant supply, and periodic 
shipments have practically each year to oust afresh competing butters 
before they can gain a footing. Another matter requiring consideration 
is the advisability of direct shipments from the factories to specially 
appointed agents in London or other centres. A serious fault, too, in a 
great deal of the butter hitherto shipped, has been the presence of too 
much foreign moisture, which, freezing more readily than the fatty 
substances of the butter, spoils the texture, and causes the article to 
become crumbly. Satisfactory advances in these respects have been 
made in the course of the last two years, but there is still room for 
improvement. 

A drawback to the trade is the difficulty in securing ocean freights 
during the export season. The mail steamers do not provide accom- 
modation for butter after the middle of February, when the Tasmanian 
fruit season begins, consequently the produce is shipped by slower and 
less regular vessels, and until provision is made by the mail steamers for 
the trade the industry will suffer. In this respect, the colony of 
Victoria does not share the same disadvantages ; because, whereas 
in New South Wales the production of butter reaches its height in 
February and March, by that time it has fallen in Victoria to some- 
where near local requirements. Her heaviest output is in the spring, 
that of New South Wales in the late summer ; Victoria thus gets her 
heavy supplies on an earlier and better market. Added to this, the 
railways of New South Wales do not traverse the dairying districts as 
do the lines of Victoria, and the climatic disabilities of the mother 
colony are greater. 

At one time, Holland, Ireland, France, and Jersey, were the main 
sources of British supply, and even now these countries contribute 
largely to the imports into England and Scotland. When the market 
was dependent on these countries butter in England ranged from 1s. 6d. 
to 1s. 8d. and 2s. per Ib. Then Denmark appeared in the market, and 
Scandinavia followed; next Canada, the United States, Australia, 
Argentine, and recently Finland and Russia. During the last ten 

, years the imports of butter into Great Britain have doubled, and at 

the present time the importations are valued at, roughly, £16,000,000. 
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The local butter market was marked by no exceptional features during 
the year 1897. The average prices ruling in Sydney were :— 























Month. ee | Month. aed 

i \ 

| 
s. d. 65, .Gs 
QANUALY 7 cas.crsscceees 0 8 DUYr cc, cazescersee sees 1 22 
February..... 0 7% August....... el 1 0 
March ..... of 0 74 September ........ 011 
Aprils issesscceeecees 0 10 Octoberi.::..:<.<..-.. 0 9 
May...... oe 1 14 November ......... 0 8} 
SUDO} ssc csseccseasersesen 1 44 December.........++5 0 8} 








The manufacture of cheese hitherto has not been so successful as 
that of butter, although it has been abundantly proved that when 
sufficient care is exercised in making and shipping, New South Wales 
cheese can find a ready sale in London at remunerative prices. The 
quantity manufactured since 1888 is given below :— 





























Cheese. 
Year, = 
Factory. Farm. Total. 
tb. tb. Tb. 
ESBS FTN Uae ecnrecter twa pte ine cevtee se 5,687,702 
1889 SeePIEDS aah ue aeeatanes 4,834,286 
1890 3,592,717 1,203,850 4,796,567 
1891 3,722,264 1,783,807 5,506,071 
1892 1,803,674 3,214,622 5,018,296 
1893 1,614,383 3,078,721 4,693, 104 
1894 1,656,703 3,163,709 4,820,412 
1895 1,670,255 1,268,530 2,938,785 
1896 1,887,106 2,132,738 4,019,844 
1897 2,221,377, | 1,715,791 3,937,168 
The price of cheese in the Sydney market during 1897 was as 


follows :— 





Large, Loaf, 
Afonth, per Ib. per Ib. 












Large, | Loaf, 
| Month. per fb. | per tb. 





February .... Pia | August ...... 
March...:.,.35s oe || September ...... 
April .. be aa # || October ..... ... ses 
MAY ii cccscccescssee’ecases 4} ... || . November ............ 
UNE! Ac eccctecerceseve ees , ver | AIOCOMIDEN F..scovccces 
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The following table shows the manufacture of cheese in districts :— 


District. Cheese. 





Ib. 
Northern Division :— 
40,088 
Table-land\ 22x (cvs ei evs igs be 65,585 
Western Slope | 502 


Total, Northern Division 106,175 


Central Division :— 

Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys 21,484 
County of Cumberland and Metropolis . 11,428 
Table-land 96,624 
120 
129,656 

Southern Division :— ; 
3,619,205 
Table-land 79,553 
Western Slope 2,535 


Total, Southern Division | 3,701,293 
Western Plains | 44 
Total, New South Wales 3,937,168 





It is not probable that the manufacture of cheese will command the 
same attention in this country which has latterly marked the butter 
industry. During three years of the last decennial period, the colony 
exported a small quantity of cheese, viz., 76,000 lb. in 1890, 32,000 Ib. 
in 1893, and 162,000 lb, in 1894; but taking the period as a whole, the 
average annual production has been 4,625,000 lb., and the average 
annual consumption 4,843,000 Ib., leaving, therefore, a deficiency to 
be imported of 218,000 lb. Evidently, it has paid better to make butter 
than cheese. As a matter of fact, in comparison with Canada and 
Europe, New South Wales is decidedly at a disadvantage in regard to 
freight, distance from the market, and climatic suitability. Cheese 
matures quickly and, unlike butter, cannot be frozen ; and it decreases in 
value.unless sold just at the right time. These drawbacks‘do not apply 
so much in the case of Canada, where shippers are near enough to the 
market to be able to regulate the supplies. And when it is remembered 
that 1 Ib. of butter has the same money value as 2} Ib. of cheese, while 
the cost of freight is equal, it is, not surprising that even where cheese 
can be produced in New South Wales under excellent conditions, its 
manufacture is not being extended. 
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The following table shows, for each year of the last decennial period, 
the local production, the net import or export, and the total con- 
sumption of cheese :— 


| Consumption 
| of Cheese. 
ica a | 

| Ib. Ib. oH Re 
1888 | 5,687,702 390,773 6,078,475 
1889 4,834, 286 654,744 5,489,030 
1890 4,796,567 } 4,720,466 
1891 | 5,506,071 150,463 | 5,656,534 
1892 5,018,296 | | 5,071,996 
1893 4,693, 104 | 4,661,125 
1894 | 4,820,412 | .... | 4,657,970 
1895 2,938,785 64,790 3,003,575 
1896 4,019,844 949,706 Te | 4,969,550 
1897 3,937,168 187,339 | 4,124,507 


a Production of es : oy ee 
Year. Chinese: Net Import. Net Export. 














It is probable that other milk products will shortly receive attention 
ut the hands of farmers. Already some attention has been given to 
the manufacture of condensed milk, while a similar product, known as 
“concentrated milk,” is also being turned out from Coolangatta, on the 
Hay Estate. This will keep for months in cool chambers, and is largely 
used on the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers. Being 
without sugar, it has all the richness and flavour of fresh milk, and in 
this respect is more useful than condensed milk, which is not palatable 
to many people. For the last three years a small quantity has been 
exported, principally to Western Australia and Queensland. During 
1897 condensed milk also was sent to Western Australia. To what 
extent business might be done within the colony is apparent from the fact 
that the net imports of condensed milk average annually 2,390,000 lb., 
of the value of £52,000. And apart from the requirements of the 
colony, there is no apparent reason why New South Wales condensed 
milk should not compete with the Swiss preduct in the London market. 
The quantity of condensed milk imported into Great Britain in 1897 
was 756,243 cewt., representing a value of £1,398,363. 

The value of the dairy industry to the colony, excluding that of 
swine-breeding, is estimated at £1,960,000 for the year 1897. The 
value of milk not made into butter, but used for human consumption, 
was £901,000 ; of butter, £980,000 ; and of cheese, £66,000 ; while the 
balance of the milk, used mostly in feeding pigs, was worth approxi- 
mately £13,000. The dairy cattle of the colony were valued at 
£2,057,000. 

Swine. 


The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction 
with dairy-farming, has been very much neglected in New South Wales, 


and in 1897 the number of stock was 100,467 less than in 1880. 
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Considering the importance which the industry has attained in other 
countries, it is a matter of surprise that more attention has not been 
paid to it in this colony, where the conditions of farming in many parts, 
more especially in the coast districts, offer great facilities for the 
raising of this class of stock. The following table shows the number 
of swine in New South Wales for 1860 and subsequent periods :— 





Swine. Year. Swine. 





180,662 | 1887 264,111 
146,901 | 1888 | 248,583 
243,066 || 1889 238,585 
199,950 | 1890 | 283,061 
308,205 | 1891 253,189 
213,916 1892 249, 529 
154,815 | 1893 240,860 
189,050 | 1894 273,359 
211,656 | 1895 223,597 
208,697 | 1896 214,581 

1886 | 209,576 || 1897 207,738 





The production of swine is a large factor in dairy-farming, but the 
increase in the number of stock has not kept pace with the increase in 
the quantity of milk available for food. Although at the various farms, 
factories, and creameries many more pigs could be fattened, the large 
quantity of bacon and hams imported annually shows that the local 
demand for swine of a good class or breed is far in advance of the supply. 
The breeds generally met with in the colony are the improved Berkshire, 
Poland, China, Yorkshire, and Prince Albert, and probably the Tam- 
worth and Sussex might be advantageously introduced. The crosses 
from these breeds are numerous, but ibe ati in the majority of 
cases the animals have deteriorated very considerably from want of care 
and selection in the breeding, and dairy men find it difficult to obtain a 
good class of store pig. A farmer who sells his milk to a creamery can 
purchase separated milk at from 2d. to 3d. for 10 gallons, a price which 
renders it a most profitable pig feed, provided that other crops, such as 
maize, rye, peas, mangolds, or pumpkins, are grown to supplement the 
milk diet. At present there are few factories devoted entirely to the 
curing of bacon and hams, and the pigs are usually sold when fat as 
porkers at from 60 lb. to 90 Ib. weight, the majority being sent to the 
Sydney market alive. The price ruling for good porkers during 1897 
ranged from 18s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. Owing to neglect to grow root crops 
for winter feed for pigs, when milk is scarce, the demand for store pigs 
at the commencement of the summer is very great, while there is 
usually a corresponding glut of fat pigs at low prices as winter 
approaches. 

The number of swine slaughtered during 1897 was 148,047, of which 
56,568 were killed at the Metropolitan abattoirs ; and the quantity of 
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bacon and hams made was 6,544,781 ib., chiefly in the South Coast 
district. It is possible, however, that a large number of swine are 
slaughtered for bacon-curing, concerning which returns are not collected, 
The following is a statement of the quantity of bacon and ham made in 
the various districts :— 





District. | Bacon and Hams. 





Northern Division— lb. 

eee wee Recieesans 921,888 
Table-land Sosa oawises 338,975 
Western Slope 49,956 


Total, Northern Division | 1,310,819 


Central Division— 
Hunter and Hawkesbury Valleys ... 148,609 
County of Cumberland and Metropolis ...... 2,607,954 
Table-land = 395,732 
28,692 
3,180,987 


Southern Division— 





: 1,436,109 
Table-land 435,872 
Western Slope 168,940 


Total, Southern Division 


Western Plains | 12,054 


Total, New South Wales ..,..........-..| 6,544,781 





The following table shows the production of bacon and hams, the net 
imports, and the total consumption for each of the last ten years :— 


, Production of Te Total Cons : 
Year. Bacon and Hame. Net Import. Total Consumption. 





Ib. Ib. Ib. 
7,057,903 1,198,379 8,256,282 
6,331,709 1,360,479 7,692, 188 
7,429,971 1,464,511 8,894,482 
6,009,600 1,143,922 
5,107,077 749,416 
7,760,388 452,768 
6,792,903 434,722 27 62: 
5,250,717 417,388 5,668, 10: 
5,303, 763 $16,165 6,119,928 
6,544,781 578,877 7,123,658 
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There is no reason why the production of bacon and hams should 
not be very largely increased. More bacon factories are wanted 
fitted with refrigerating machinery, so that curing may be continued 
during the summer months. In these central establishments, moreover 
greater care could be exercised both in sec uring uniformity in the quality 
of the article and in cutting. This last is an important matter, as there 
isas much as ld. to 2d. per lb. difference between a well-cut and a 
badly-cut ham. ‘For export the animals should be grown larger, as 
English bacon pigs run to 300 or 400 lb. weight each. The quantity 
of bacon and hams cured since 1889 is shown below :— 


Bacon and Hams. 
Year ended 
31st March. 


Factory. Farm. 





lb. 
1889 | 7.057,903 
1890 | 6,331,709 
1891 | 2,541,948 4,888,023 | 7,429,971 
1892 2,120,269 3,889,331 6,009, 600. 
1893 | 1,803,824 3,330,253 | 5,107,077 
1894. 3,704,996 | 4,055,392 | 7,760,388 


1895 | 2,417,375 4,375,530 | 6,792,903 
1896 | 2,522,695 | 2,728,022 | 5,250,717 
1897 2,902,987 | 2,400,776 | 5,303,763 
1898 4,458,063 | 2,086,718 6,544,781 
es | 

Tt would seem that coincident with the progress of the dairying 
industry should be that of the trade in pigs.. Take Denmark as an 
example. Fifteen years ago its export of pigs was not more than a few 
hundred per week ; now it is 60,000. It is the largest exporter to 
Great Britain, and has taken away one-third of the Trish trade. But, 
as will have been seen from the previous tables, in New South Wales 
during the four years 1894-97 the number of swine decreased from 
273,000 to 208,000; the number annually slaughtered fell from 
190,000 to 148,000, and the quantity of bacon and hams cured, from 
6,793,000 Ib. to 6, 545, 000 lb. Up to the year 1897, a fear of bringing 
down the high prices offered for porkers by the metropolitan butchers 
seems to have checked any disposition to place a greater number on 
the market; but as dairying advances the farmers will realise that 
they too must make the most of their by-products, and a large trade 
in swine is inevitable. As a matter of fact, there was an increase of 


66,000 swine in 1898. 
2R 
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The number of swine in each of the Australasian colonies at the close 
of 1897 was as follows :— 





Colony. Swine. 





New South Wales 207,738 
Victoria Brie 337,588 
Queensland ee 110,855 
South Australia aa, 48,664 
Western Australia ase 31,809 
Tasmania oP; 43,520 
New Zealand 186,027 


Australasia 966,201 


It will thus be seen that Victoria has a larger number than any other 
colony, its total being 337,588, or 34:9 per cent. of the whole herds ; 
New South Wales ranks second with 207,738, or 21:5 per cent. ; and 
New Zealand third with 186,027, or 19-2 per cent. 


SLAUGHTERING. 


Slaughtering for food is permitted only in places licensed for the pur- 
pose, but such establishments are very numerous. In the metropolitan 
district there are 70, and in the country districts 1,799 slaughter-yards, 
employing respectively 376 and 5,187 men ; in all, 1,869 establishments, 
and 5,563 men. 

The consumption of meat cannot be given accurately for the metro- 
politan and country districts separately, as several of the largest country 
slaughter-yards are carried on for the purpose of supplying the metro- 
politan market. For the colony generally it is estimated that the 
average annual consumption of mutton per inhabitant is 111-6 lb., of 
beef 157 Ib., and of pork and Vacon 12°9 lb., making a total consumption 
of 281-5 Ib. 

The following table shows*the quantity of stock of each kind killed 
during 1897 :— 








Number slaughtered in 1897. 
Stock. —= 
Metropolitan. Country. 








Sheep 1,250,774 4,420,071 | 5,670,845 
Lambs sot 14,850 104,408 119,258 

Sullocks sos 78,427 165,658 | 244,085 
Cows dss 16,815 83,487 | 100,302 
Calves .. nak 12,546 8,965 21,511 
BWiMOss ccs saceers ; 81,879 66,168 148,047 
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These figures represent the stock slaughtered for all purposes. Of the 
sheep and lambs, 3,347,006, including 1,154,506 killed on stations and 
farms, represent the local consumption ; 750,282 sheep were required 
by meat-preserving establishments; 1,065,990 for freezing for export ; 
while 626,825 were boiled down for tallow. All the cattle killed, 
except 27,420 treated in the meat-preserving works and 7,132 exported 
frozen, were required for local consumption ; and of the swine, 72,720 
were cured as bacon, and 77,251 killed for ordinary consumption. The 
following shows the slaughter of stock for ten years :— 





















| ] 
| Cattle. 
| Establish- Hands Ss 
Year, | ments, | Employed. | Sheep. Lambs. See ONIN: 
' Bullocks.| Cows. Calves. 
| | 
| | | 
1888 1,410 3,443 1,671,039 76,916 164,977 60,570 18,339 | 198,627 
1889 1,409 3,713 1,802,782 68,977 169,545 | 69,650 33,969 | 167,004 
1890 1,485 3,642 2,014,055 71,887 190,699 62,870 | 22,498 | 173,354 
1891 1,617 4,154 2,404,953 | 127,709 210,731 66,391 | 25,813 | 178,355 
1892 1,870 4,860 | 3,371,454 84,728 188,518 | 123,058 | 27,022 184,065 
1893 2,105 5,786 | 7,883,650 150,458 230,388 | 78,661 | 23,907 188,985 
1894 2,146 5,718 | 8,098,408 | 154,470 238,349 | 83,974 | 93,979 | 190,277 
1895 1,864 6,297 | 8,256,079 | 106,924 276,998 87,481 | 23,618 178,588 
1896 1,905 5,959 | 6,077,420 | 119,329 232,875 98,910 | 19,461 | 149,971 
1897 1,869 5,563 | 5,670,845 119,258 244,085 100,302 | = 21,511 148,047 
































The value of stock slaughtered can be determined with exactness only 
for the metropolitan market. Taking all stock sent to the Homebush 
saleyards, at Sydney, during 1897, for the purpose of slaughter, the price 
of sheep averaged 9s. to 13s. for wethers with wool, and 5s. to 7s. shorn; 
7s. to 9s. for ewes with wool, and 3s. to 6s. shorn. For bullocks the 
average price was £4 10s. to £7 10s. per head ; and for cows, £3 to £5. 
At the Abattoirs during 1898 mutton sold at an average of 1d. per ib. ; 
the full skin was worth 4s. 6d., the shorn skin 10d. the fat 14d. per Ib., 
and the head $d. each. Beef brought 14d. per tb.; the head and feet 
were worth Is. 10d. per set; the fat, 14d. per lb. ; a bullock hide, 17s.; 
a cow hide, 13s.; and offal, 3s. 6d. per head. Veal averaged 13d. per tb., 
the skin being worth 6s. Good lambs brought 4s. 6d. each, and pork 
sold for 43d. per b., good fat realising about 3d. per carcase. 














Surpius Stock. 

If the pasture resources of New South Wales expanded at a ratio at 
all approaching that of the increase of live stock, the inability of the 
colony to dispose of its surplus would not be a matter of material con- 
cern, for though all classes of sheep decrease in value after a certain age, 
the value of their wool, except in special and exceptional circumstances, 
is more than equal to the value of the grass they would consume. It 
unfortunately happens, however, that under the present conditions of 
pasturage the number of sheep in the colony is, in a favourable season, 
too great to be properly maintained, so that the disposal of the surplus 
is an important question. 
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By “cast” is meant the number at such age when it would be more 
profitable to send them for slaughter than to keep them, in the case of 
ewes for breeding, or for further growth in the case of non-breeders. 
The cast, expressed as a percentage of the whole of the sheep depastured, 
is a variable quantity, which, however, may be taken as ranging from 
13 to 144 per cent., so that for the year 1897 the cast was about 
6,765,000, viz., about 3,084,000 ewes and 3,681,000 wethers. Against 
this there was a local consumption of 3,347,000, and about 1,022,000 
additional were required for the markets of the neighbouring colonies. 
This gives a total consumption of 4,369,000, leaving a surplus of 
2,396,000. 

There are already in the colony works for preserving mutton whose 
output for the year 1897 amounted to a little over 750,000 sheep, 
while the frozen-meat trade required some 1,066,000 more. During 
1897, 627,000 sheep were boiled down for tallow, so that not only 
the whole of the surplus sheep of the colony were disposed of, but by 
reason of the heavy losses through drought an inroad was made on the 
flocks remaining to the extent of 47,000. As regards cattle, the annual 
cast for 1897 was about 267,000 head, while the consumption amounted 
to 366,000, showing a deficiency of 99,000. From Queensland there 
were imported during the year 147,000 head in excess of the export. 
For the past five years there has been a net import of cattle to the 
extent of about 124,000 a year, so it may safely be assumed that New 
South Wales if left to her own resources would not be able to maintain 
an. export trade. It is well-known that there is a large part of the 
colony well adapted for carrying cattle, and if the over-sea trade 
became profitable there is no doubt that much of the country over which 
sheep are now grazed would be devoted to cattle, the necessary stores 
being obtained from Queensland. 

The question of the live stock trade with Europe is so important to 
Australia that an account of the results attained so far was given at 
some length in a previous edition of this book. The efforts to establish 
an export trade in live cattle with the United Kingdom have, how- 
ever, been practically abandoned, the mortality being sufficiently high 
to discourage those under whose auspices the experimental shipments 
were made. In 1894 there was an export of 108 live cattle to the 
United Kingdom ; in 1895, 1,857 head were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, and 123 to France; but in 1896 and 1897 no trade was 
transacted. Most of the difficulties met with arose from the wildness 
of the cattle, nearly all of which tvere drawn from the bush, trucked 
long distances to the port of shipment without sufficient nourishment, 
unskilfully hoisted on board in a starved and fevered condition, con- 
signed to unsatisfactory quarters, and submitted to close confinement 
and cultivated food for the first time. To make matters worse, the 
season was unfortunately a dry one, and the drought caused a scarcity 
in prime beasts, so that altogether there was no inducement to anyone 

. to touch the trade. The disadvantages under which the pioneer 
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shipments laboured, are not, of course, of such a kind as to prove 
unsurmountable to a determination to breed with the special object of 
consigning the cattle to Europe; but there will always be keen com- 
petition to face from countries very much nearer to the coveted markets 
than is Australia, and the risk of landing the cattle at a time when 
prices are below a payable figure. During the last few years the 
Argentine Republic has made great strides in the live cattle and sheep 
trade, and is already one of Great Britain’s chief sources of supply. The 
number of live sheep imported into Great Britain from that country 
has risen from 23,365 in 1893 to 345,217, of a value of £528,600, in 
1897. During the same period the value of live cattle imported from 
the Argentine increased from £106,674 to £1,153,507. 


THE Frozen Meat TRADE. 


The table given below shows the growth of the export trade in New 
South Wales meat from the introduction of the system of shipping 
mutton in a frozen state in 1881. Beef, mutton, and pork are all 
included in the figures. The weight of the preserved meat exported 
prior to 1887 cannot be given, as it was not recorded ; and in ampli- 
cation of the figures for the last few years, it may be said that during 
1895 the shipments of frozen meat comprised 1,021,006 carcases of 
mutton and 88,719 quarters of beef ; during 1896, 1,372,373 carcases of 
mutton and 16,286 quarters of beef ; and during 1897, 1,065,990 
carcases of mutton and 28,529 quarters of beef :— 


| 











Frozen, Preserved. Other. 
\ Total 
Year. (Temes a - en ees) aan Value. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
| | 
ewt. £ Tb. £ Tb. £ £ 


1881 9,980 8,554 
1882 | 13,782 | 22,910 
1883 | 34,911 43,100 


* 176,721 | 1,152,348 | 15,321 | 200,596. 
* 143,601 | 622,263 | 9,087 | 175,598 
*991,912 | 734,274 | 9,870 | 274,882 





1884 | 13,309] 12,321] ........ "161,477 | 621,007 | 8,948 | 182,746 
1885} 6,271] 6,064) ......... "166,561 | 458,886 | 6,682 | 179,307 
1886 | 4,852] 4671] ......... * 77,756 | 263,637 | 3,112| 85,539 


1887 21,831 19,310 | 9,761,154 | 150,714 | 919,750 | 24,752 | 194,776 
1888 | 52,262 | 44,537 | 4,528,269 | 69,481 809,507 | 16,028 | 130,046 
2,8 
4 


1889 | 37,868 | 33,426 877,303 | 52,321 743,685 | 12,984 | 98,731 
1890 72,304 | 71,534 ,655,523 | 74,329 | 638,137 | 13,477 | 159,340 
1891 | 105,013 | 101,828 | 6,581,713 | 87,632 | 443,902 | 9,596 | 199,056 
1892 | 223,074 | 169,425 | 8,620,747 | 105,922 786,057 | 8,342 | 283,689 
1893 | 220,584 | 141,640 | 13,092,942 | 164,592 632,767 9,081 | 315,313 
1894 | 339,404 | 193,760 | 16,382,577 | 206,054 | 934,083 | 22,289 | 422,103 
1895 | 608,441 | 560,823 | 22,384,285 | 302,828 | 1,191,850 | 21,647 | 885,298 
1896 | 642,566 | 343,680 | 16,351,936 | 218,292 | 1,288,946 | 37,961 | 599,933 
1897 | 504,372 | 275,647 | 10,903,611 | 147,165 | 2,256,916 | 65,942 | 488,754 























* Including extract of meat. 
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A satisfactory solution of the question of disposing of the surplus 
stock by export to Europe is surrounded with great difficulty. It has 
not yet been ascertained whether a remunerative price for mutton can 
be maintained in London, nor—what is often lost sight of—whether the 
colony, under the present conditions of stock-raising, is able to fatten 
off the surplus stock it now produces; this last is very doubtful. One 
of the essentials of a successful export trade is continuity of supply, 
without which the business cannot thrive. On page 578 there is given 
a statement of the estimated losses which the pastoralists have suffered 
through drought during a period of twenty-three years. From this it 
appears that in only nine of those years has there been no loss through the 
seasons. In some of the other years the loss has been extreme, and a 
recurrence of similar seasons would leave little of the cast available for 
export, even if it were possible to fatten the stock. These are matters 
which require consideration in connection with the export trade from 
which so great hopes are entertained. 

The quantity of fresh and frozen mutton imported into the United 
Kingdom during 1897 was 357,647,000 ib.; besides this, there was an 
import of 612,000 sheep. These two classes of imports would be equal 
to about 8,063,000 carcases of Australian mutton, reckoning the average 
carcase at 48 1b. The present New South Wales surplus, after deducting 
the local demand, and the requirements of the meat-preserving works 
is, as shown on page 628, 1,646,000 sheep. The following table shows 
the consumption of fresh mutton in England ; the figures represent the 
nuinber of animals, the weight of which cannot be given:— 





) 
| _Locally-vaised Total 


| Sheep available Live Imports. Frozen Imports. 
| for Slaughter. 


Year. Consumption. 





1883 11,340,000 1,116,000 201,000 12,657,000 
1884 11,750,000 945,000 632,000 13,327,000 
1885 12,027,000 751,000 777,000 13,555,000 
1886 11,582,000 1,039,000 1,187,000 13,808,000 
1887 11,760,000 971,000 1,542,000 14,273,000 
1883 11,575,000 | 956,000 1,975,000 14,506,000 
1889 11,794,000 678,000 2,164,000 14,636,000 
1890 12,667,000 358,000 2,948,000 15,973,000 
1891 13,414,000 344,000 3,358,000 17,116,000 
1892 13,457,000 79,000 3,310,000 16,846,000 
1893 12,681,000 | 63,000 3,890,000 16,634,000 
1894 11,987,000 | 485,000 4,324,000 16,796,000 
1895 11,910,000 1,065,000 5,053,000 18,028,000 
1896 12,342,000 770,000 5,718,000 | 18,830,000 
1897 12,227,000 612,000 6,307,000 19,146,000 

















Below is given a statement of the average wholesale prices obtained 
in various years for English and frozen mutton sold in London. From 
an examination of the figures, it would seem that the class requiring 





PRICES OF MUTTON IN ENGLAND. 


locally-grown mutton in England is quite distinct from that usin; 
frozen mutton :— 
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OTHER PasroraL Propucts AND By-pRoDUcTS. 


The minor products arising from pastoral occupations include tallow, 
edible fat and lard, skins and hides, furs, horns, hoofs, bones, and hair, 
Some of these are more specially dealt with in the chapter on manu- 
factories and works, and need here only brief mention. 

During the first five years of the decennial period 1888-97, the total 
quantity “of tallow made was 88 ,075 tons, but the output of station and 
all other boiling- down. establishments during the five years ended 1897 
increased to 2 210, 750 tons. The production is liable to great fluctuation, 
depending, of course, on the seasons—in the years of drought the 
number of sheep disposed of in this way being very large. Of course, 
the same conditions existed in earlier years when the output was 
smaller ; but now the arrangements for boiling-down and transit to 
market ‘are much better than formerly, and tend to increase the 
production of tallow. The average output for the last five years was 

12,150 tons per annum, the average quantity exported being 31,900 
tons, and that locally consumed 10,250 tons. In 1893, the total 
production was 42,050 tons ; in 1894, 53,450 tons; in 1895, 53,850 
tons ; while in 1896 it fell to 28,550 tons. The total output for 1897 
was 32,850 tons, of which 24,250 tons was exported, and 8,600 tons 
used locally. The value of the 1897 production was approximately 

£542,025. 

During 1 1896 and 1897 a quantity of edible fat was exported to the 
United Kingdom ; but lately the industry has been abandoned. In 
1896 the quantity ‘sent away was 142,339 lb., of the value of £1,779 ; 
in 1897 the quantity exported was 480,002 Ib., valued at £4,887. The 
quantity and value of lard, the produce of the colony, exported during 
the last five years was—in 1893, 31,759 lb., valued at £569; in 1894, 
51,112 lb., valued at £773 ; in 1895, 68,564 Ib., valued at £1,078 ; in 
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1896, 40,723 lb., valued at £714; and in 1897, 60,489 Ib., valued at 
£1,029. During the first three years mentioned the exports of lard 
were in excess of the imports; but in 1896 and 1897 there was a net 
import of 60,047 lb. and 189,741 lb. respectively. 

The value of the net exports of skins and hides for the last ten years 
was as follows :—In 1888, £178,536; in 1889, £250,702; in 1890, 
£191,218 ; in 1891, £388,395 ; in 1892, £509,933 ; in 1893, £628,594 ; 
in 1894, £398,029; in 1895, £643,989 ; in 1896, £313,199; and in 
1897, £450,865. 

There is a small trade done in the export of furs, the produce of the 
colony, the value in 1894 being £669; in 1895, £1,245; in 1896, 
£1,371; and in 1897, £2,947. But the import is larger, the value of 
the net import of furs being in 1894, £2,923; in 1895, £2,998; in 
1896, £2,990; and in 1897, £3,015. The imported furs are, of course, 
of the kind which could not be obtained locally. 

The value of hoofs, horns, and bones, the produce of the colony, 
exported during the last four years was as follows :—In 1894, £17,558 ; 
in 1895, £20,103 ; in 1896, £20,595 ; and in 1897, £21,940. 

The hair of animals is used largely, for upholstering, and in the 
plastering trade. The value of hair exported, the produce of the 
colony, for the last five years was, in 1893, £4,133; in 1894, £2,676 ; 
in 1895, £4,630 ; in 1896, £8,339 ; and in 1897, £6,618. A consider- 
able quantity is used locally. 





POPULATION. 


NE of the first results of the Census of 1891, taken on the 5th 
April, was the readjustment of the estimates of population. Prior 
to that date there had been no actual count of the people of New South 
Wales since 1881, but an approximate return was made up of the esti- 
mated population on the 3lst December of each year. This was done by 
taking into account the increase caused by the excess of births over 
deaths, and of arrivals over departures. It is evident that if these data 
could be ascertained exactly, there would be no difficulty in making an 
accurate estimate of the population at any time. But although the 
machinery for the registration of births and deaths ensures a fairly correct 
return under these heada! it is not so easy to obtain exact particulars 
respecting arrivals and de spartures especially departures. The lists of 
passengers arriving by sea are usually accurate; but i in the case of persons 
leaving the colony, it is found that large numbers go on board steamers 
at the last moment, without having previously booked their names, and so 
are not recorded amongst the emigrants. It therefore becomes necessary, 
when estimating the population, to make allowance for unrecorded 
departures. The results of the Census of 1891, however, showed that 
the allowance made on this account during the previous ten years was 
not sufficient, and that the estimates were therefore in excess of the 
actual population. Consequently they were recast, and, as now pre- 
sented, the figures will be found to differ from those published prior 
to 1892. 
The following is an estimate of the population of each of the Austral- 
asian colonies on the 30th June, 1898 :— 





Colony. Population. 





New South Wales A ae 1,335,800 
Victoria . os ty 1,169,434 
Queensland ... a 493,704 
South Australia* move 361,483 
Western Australia wa 170,971 
Tasmania ae 172,981 
New Zealand*- ... 733,555 


Australasia es 4,437,928 





* Including s Northern Territory. + Exclusive of 39,854 Maoris, 
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In the preceding table due allowance has been made for unrecorded 
departures. The proportion of population belonging to each colony at 
the middle of 1898 was as follows:—New South Wales, 30-10 per 
cent. ; Victoria, 26°35 per cent. ; Queensland, 11:12 per cent. ; South 
Australia, 8-15 per cent. ; Western Australia, 3-85 per cent. ; Tasmania, 
3°90 per cent. ; and New Zealand, 16-53 per cent. 

The estimated population of New South Wales at the close of various 
years from 1861 to 1897, will be found hereunder :— 





Males. | Females, 





201,574 156,404 357,978 
1866 235,116 193,697 428,813 
1871 282,846 234,912 517,788 
1876 333,515 280,666 614,181 
1881 429,020 353,060 782,080 
1886 543,260 | 446,080 989,340 
1891 630,870 534,430 1,165,300 
1892 646,540 551,110 1,197,650 
1893 658,990 564,380 1,223,370 
1894 672,950 578,500 1,251,450 
1895 685,160 592,710 1,277,870 
1896 695,150 602,490 1,297,640 
1897 709,360 | 614,100 1,323,460 














For the whole of Australasia the average rate of increase of popula- 
tion during the ten years ended 1897 was 2°34 per cent., the highest 
rate in any one year within the period being 3-01 per cent. in 1891, 
and the lowest, 2-00 per cent. in 1896. The rush to Western Australia 
since 1891 has given that colony the largest average annual increase 
during the decade, namely, 14:32 per cent. The movement of population 
was subject to great variation in the course of the ten years, an actual 
decrease of 0-83 per cent. being experienced in 1888, while in 1896 the 
highest rate of growth was reached with 36-26 per cent. Queensland 
is the colony which, next to Western Australia, has had the highest 
rate of increase, the average annual rate being 3:11 per cent., with a 
maximum of 4:42 per cent. in 1891, and a minimum of 2°35 per cent. 
in 1890. New South Wales had an increase averaging 2-64 per cent. 
annually, with a maximum rate of 3-87 per cent. in 1891, and a mini- 
mum of 1:55 in 1896 ; while Victoria occupied the lowest position, with 
an average rate of increase of but 1-31 per cent. It is interesting to 
compare the two great colonies of the Australian group in this matter 
of movement -of population during the past few years. In the first 
year of the decade the rate of increase in Victoria was higher than in 
New South Wales, and at the Census of 1891 the former colony had a 
majority of 8,171 inhabitants. - In every year since 1889, however, New 
South Wales has had the greater rate of increase, Victoria actually 
experiencing a decrease to the extent of 0-58 per cent. in 1896. At 
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the end of 1897 it was estimated that the southern province had 
147,212 inhabitants less than New South Wales. In the other three 
colonies of Tasmania, New Zealand, and South Australia, the annual 
increase during the last ten years was at the rate of 2°36 per cent., 1:93 
per cent., and 1:65 per cent. respectively. The maximum rate in 
Tasmania was 5-04 per cent. in 1891; in New Zealand, 3-36 per cent. in 
1893; and in South Australia, 3-36 per cent. in 1892. In Tasmania 
the minimum rate of increase was 0:34 per cent. in 1892, and in New 
Zealand, 0-44 per cent. in 1888 ; while in South Australia an actual 
decrease at the rate of 0°51 per cent. was experienced in the year 1888. 
The maximum rate of increase for the whole of Australasia was 3-01 
per cent. in 1890, and the minimum rate, 2 per cent. in 1896. 

The growth of population in the continent of Australia, and also in 
the whole of Australasia, in periods from 1861 to the end of 1897, is 
shown in the following table :— 





Year. Continent of Australia. | Australasia. 





1861 
1866 
1871 
1876 
1881 
1886 
1891 
1892 
1893 | 
1894 3,310,182 4,153,766 
1895 3,378,811 4,238,350 
1896 | 3,442,929 4,323,204 
1897 | 3,509,376 4,410,151 








The following table gives the net increase of male and female popu- 
lation in New South Wales during each year since 1888, allowance 
being made for the persons whose departure from the colony was not 
formally recorded :— 





Year. Males. Females. 


1888 14,840 
1889 15,820 
1890 20,640 
1891 21,220 
1892 15,670 
1893 | 12,450 
1894 13,960 
1895 12,210 
1896 9,990 
1897 14,210 


———— 
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Tested by the voluntary influx of population—and no test could be 
more practical—the attraction which New South Wales has offered to 
the settler for many years is most marked. As long as the balance 
of attraction remained with the other colonies, so long did the tide of 
immigration set to their shores; but for many years past New South 
Wales has offered a more substantial reward to the settler than any of 
its neighbours—if Western Australia be excepted—and the result is 
seen in the increased numbers who have come hither. The table given 
below shows the total increase in population in each of the Australasian 
colonies during the ten years between the Census of 1881 and that of 
1891, together with a distribution of this increase between the two 
sources :—— 





Net Increase 
due to 
Immigration. 


Total Natural 


Colony. Increase. Increase. 


New South Wales 380,766 217,938 162,828 
Victoria 278,059 | 161,698 116,361 
Queensland.... rey 180,193 | 77,417 102,776 
South Australia eet 58,009 86,287 |(—) 28,278 
Western Australia 23,398 9,292 14,106 





| | 2 
Continent of Australia...| 920,425 552,632 367,793 
Tasmania | 30,962 25,001 5,961 
134,621 127,184 7,437 


1,086,008 | 704,817 | 381,191 











The sign (—) indicates decrease. 


This table shows that out of a total increase by immigration of 
381,191 persons, the large proportion of 43 per cent. found a home 
in New South Wales, as against 31 per cent. attracted to Victoria, and 
27 per cent. to Queensland. In the total of 162,828 persons credited 
to New South Wales are included 34,079 assisted immigrants. During 
the same period 103,140 assisted immigrants arrived in Queensland ; ; 
but as the net increase from immigration. was only 102.776, it is evident 
that some of the people who were ‘assisted to emigrate to that colony did 
not remain there. Since 1860, the year following the separation of 
Queensland, the arrivals in New South Wales have in every year, 1862 
and 1896 alone excepted, exceeded the departures. The greatest apparent 
excess during any one year was in 1883, when the number of arrivals 
was greater than the departures by 27,278. 

Assisted immigration dates from 1832. From that year until the 
practical cessation of the system in 1888, it was, with slight interrup- 
tions, the settled policy of New South Wales to grant assistance to 
de sirable persons who wished to make their home in the colony. In 
the 1893 edition of this book will be found a statement showing the 
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increase by assisted immigration up to that year. During 1894 the 
assisted immigrants arriving in the colony numbered 67, of whom 13 
were adult males, 28 adult females, 18 male children, and 8 female 
children ; during 1895, 37 persons, of whom 2 were adult males, 16 
adult females, 12 male children, and 7 female children ; during 1896, 
17 persons, of whom 8 were adult males, 3 adult females, 3 male children, 
and 3 female children; and during 1897, 35 persons, of whom 6 were 
adult males, 1J adult females, 8 male children, and 10 female children. 
It may be explained that the persons still assisted in making their 
way to the colony are brought out in terms of a promise made to 
emigrants while the system of assisted immigration was in force, namely, 
that if any members of a family choosing to remain behind should 
afterwards desire to follow their friends to their new home, they should 
be assisted to emigrate on the same terms. To the end of 1897, the 
assisted immigrants who arrived in the colony numbered 211,958, viz., 
76,845 men, 81,923 women, 27,254 boys, and 25,936 girls. Of these, 
77,311 have arrived since the year 1861, viz., 28,937 men, 29,090 
women, 9,768 boys, and 9,516 girls. 

As recorded in the Shipping Office, the persons arriving in the colony 
by sea during the last ten years were as stated below. The shipping 
authorities do not classify the children according to sex :— 

















Adults 
z . Total 
Year. Children. ;. 
" Male. Female. Total. ae Immigrants. 
1888 40,295 15,446 55,741 | 4,435 60,176 


| 
1889 39,208 16,719 | 55,927 | 4,855 | 60,782 
1890 43,124 | 19,107 | 62,231 5,285 | 67,516 
1891 44,519 19,318 | 63,837 6,082 | 69,919 
1892 39,538 | 17,757 | 57,295 | 4,902 62,197 
1893 42,536 | 18,603 61,139 5,770 | 66,909 
1894 46,917 | 21,823 | 68,740 6,848 | 75,588 
1895 46,338 | 2,719 | 69,057 | 6,994 | 76,051 
1896 38,164 | 18,342 | 56,506 | 6,127 62,633 
1897 42,270 | 18,641 | 60,911 6,105 | 67,016 














The departures during the same period were as follow :— 





Adults. 
Wear; |\=asssa| aa te Children. 
Male. | Female. Total. 


Total 
Emigrants. 








1888 36,278 14,553 | 50,831 4,070 54,901 
1889 32,5385 14,030 | 46,565 3,753 50,318 
1890 34,302 15,535 | 49,837 4,043 53,880 
1891 33,877 14,512 | 48,389 3,684 52,073 
1892 33,839 | 14,828 | 48,667 |. 4,020 52,687 
1893 37,923 16,379 | 54,302 4,548 58,850 
1894 41,060 19,292 | 60,352 5,624 65,976 
1895 40,747 19,549 | 60,296 6,038 66,334 
1896 36,941 18,766 | 55,707 6,809 62,516 
1897 35,931 18,235 | 54,166 6,244 60,410 
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The record of the arrivals and departures overland for the last ten 
years is as follows :— 























Arrivals. Departures. 
Year. a | oe = - 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

1888 32,868 9,036 41,904 29,502 9,024 38,526 
1889 44,124 17,231 61,355 44,507 17,215 61,722 
1890 50,183 19,012 69,195 47,621 17,937 65,558 
1891 40,826 28,409 69,235 39,631 26,696 66,327 
1892 37,091 24,959 62,050 37,362 25,372 62,734 
1893 27,519 17,656 45,175 29,176 | 20,031 49,207 
1894 26,247 16,562 42,809 27,828 | 18,114 45,442 
1895 33,427 19,368 52,795 35,839 | 21,286 57,125 
1896 37,536 21,324 58,860 35,740 21,950 57,690 
1897 41,234 23,629 64,863 41,698 24,599 66,297 











Tue Census or 1891. 


A Census is taken in New South Wales once in ten years. The last 
enumeration took place on the night of Sunday, 5th April, 1891, and 
full particulars relating to it will be found in the “General Report on 
the Eleventh Census of New South Wales,” Sydney, 1894. 





DistRIBUTION OF SEXES. 





The distribution of the sexes has undergone little change for many 
years past. This will be evident from the following figures, which give 
the proportions of males and females to the whole population at the last 
fonr decennial censuses, and at the end of each year since the last census 
was taken :— 









| 





Year. | Males. Females. || Year. | Males, Females. 
1861 | 56°57 | 43:43 || 1893 53°87 46°13 
1871 | 54°67 45°33 1894 53°77 46°23 


1881 | 54°86 | 45°14 } 1895 | 53°62 | 46:38 
1891 | 54:14 | 45°86 |} 1896 | 53°57 | 46-43 
1892 | 53-98 | 4602 || 1897 | 53-60 | 46-40 




















* The excess of male over female population is chiefly at the ages of 
20 to 50 years, and is only what is to be expected in a country the 
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population of which is largely recruited by immigration. It will be 
observed, however, that, owing to the lower death-rate of females, the 
disproportion between the sexes is being steadily lessened. 


AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The Census of 1891 has furnished full particulars with regard to the 
ages of the people of New South Wales at that date. The table given 
below shows the number of persons, male and female, at each quin 
quennial period of age. The males in their 21st year numbered 11,224, 
and the females, 10,857 :— 





Total Population. Per 100,000 of Population, 





Males. Females. | Persons. Males. Females. 





| { 
Under 5 years 84,014 | 81,736 165,750 | 13,715 15,728 
5 years and under 10 72,895 | 71,359 144,254 11,900 | 13,731 
10 15 62,230 61,186 123,416 10,159 11,774 
15 2 54,267 54,476 | 108,743 8,859 10,483 
20 we--| 57,963 | 53,441 111,404 9,462 10,284 
25 30......| 59,895 | 46,950 | 106,845 9,778 | 9,035 
30 35....... 52,115 36,690 88,805 | 8,508 7,060 
35 40,380 27,303 67,683 6,592 | 5,254 
31,446 22,237 53,683 5,133 4,279 
27,054 18,658 45,712 | 4,417 | 3,590 
22,753 14,853 37,606 3,714 | 2,858 
16,716 | 10,812 27,528 | 2,729) 2,081 
12,690 7,762 | 20,452 | 2,072 | 1,494 
7,030 4,905 | 11,935 | 1,148 | 944 
5,048 3,692 3,740 | 824 | 710 
2,842 4,745 464 366 
1,294 2171 ZiT 169 
£22 706 69 | 55 

¢ 142 ‘ 221 23 15 
o cae 21 7 48 3 5 
», and over : 12 19 2 1 
Unspecified 1,333 5 1,768 218 84 














Allages 612,562 | 519,672 | 1,132,234 | 100,000 | 100,000 





It will be noticed that there is a gradual diminution in tle number 
of persons at the different periods of age from infancy to old age, the 
only exception being the period between 20 and 25 years of age. The 
females show a steady falling off at each period from the top to the 
bottom of the column; but the males show an increase in the two 
periods from 20 to 25 years and from 25 to 30 years—the ages 
when the physical energies of men should be at the highest point. 
Altogether, the table shows the composition of the people of this colony 
<o approach very nearly that of a theoretically perfect community. 
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Suprortine, Minirary, anp- REPRODUCTIVE AGES. 


Assuming that males from 20 to 60 years of age are capable of 
supporting themselves, it will be found that New South Wales possessed 
at the last census period no less than 306,911 males of that desirable 
class, or 50°48 per cent. of the male population, excluding aborigines. 
There were but 29,170 males of 60 years of age and over, representing , 
only 4:8 per cent. of the total male population ; while the remaining 
271,922 males, forming 44°72 per cent. of the total number, were under 
20 years of age. The number of males from 20 to 40 years—the 
military age, that is, the age of those upon whom the first call for the 
defence of the country would naturally be made—was 209,589, equal to 
34:47 per cent. of the male population. 

From 15 to 45 years of age is usually considered the reproductive 
period of life in females. There were at the census date 239,503 such 
females in New South Wales, or 46°42 per cent. of the female 
population. 

It may be presumed that at the middle of the year 1898 the population 
of New South Wales included 361,340 males from 20 to 60 years of, 
age, 320,150 under 20 years, and 34,345 of 60 years and upwards. The 
number of males of military age at that date may be set down at 
246,760. Females of the reproductive period of life would number 
287,790. 


BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Of the 1,123,954 people, exclusive of 8,280 aborigines, who composed 
the population of New South Wales when the Census was taken in 
1891, the birthplaces of all but 1,301 were recorded ; but of those who 
failed to state the place of their nativity 1,206 had British, and 95 had 
foreign names. The following table shows the birthplaces of the 
population :— 

















Birthplaces. Males. Females. Total. 
ae ; | 
British Empire. 
Australasia— 
INOW ONT, SUIEREIEY (clos s'os e's slesieu\cla[tiassabissienc cc 363,495 361,520 725,015 
VACGORII I. 5.00.5 cnoe0e piae 22,792 17,976 40,768 
Queensland .... 4,987 5,186 10,173 
South Australia 9,850 7,866 17,716 
Western Australia 244 220 464 
Tasmania ...... Pn 3,075 2,776 5,851 
New iGR sa no canara tiacticcces'as'ssniecea coos 4,883 4,182 9,015 
Australia (Colony not defined) .................- 471 403 874 
United Kingdom— 
Eingigi.. 5 occu vnieesaccse eras ores 92,617 56,615 149,232 
Wales... paca 3,232 1,765 4,997 
Scotland. owe 23,026 13,795 36,821 
$rOland © 5 aon sence ee nsec ans a dave sceecok oo amit 39,449 35,602 75,051 
European Possessions, «2.065206 +sscecccosiccenestescce 127 50 177 
Asiatic Possessions— 
i SS RR eee a eb ee pa ana ern  iapet 1,309 491 1,800 
OURanE ic rre o-oo ech eu sane sesnmee nieces eoases 248 57 305 
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Birthplaces. Females. Total. 





British Empive—continued. 


African Possessions— 
South Africa 
Mauritius .. 
Others...... 


239 191 430 
166 97 263 
33. 












































American Posséssions— 
Dominion: of Ganda << .)%.ci21< cients tisisiosss ce deswos 885 189 1,074 
West Indies : | 350 94 | 444 
A eRe SRN NOO A Id ea EEa SEAR DBCananieeherernel 73 20 93 
Polynesian Possessions < sre ss.4c cee natetteoe eons | 164 134 298 
Total, British Empire .................. 571,715 509,191 1,080,906" 
ao aes ae 
Foreign Countries. 
European Countries (including Possessions out of, 
Europe)— 
German; Empire schisegiccninecacmec canon emones 6,976 2,589 9,565 
France and Possessions . 1,718 552 2,270 
RUBIA ei cccls cee neers 987 189 1,176 
Austria-Hungary.....,. 534 54 588 
Spain and Possessions 95 © 43 138 
Portugal and Possessions . 233 16 249 
Switzerland ............... 494 100 594 
Netherlands and Possessions : 249 35 284 
Belgium ion jse econ scnccines All 143 38 181 
Denmark and Possessions. . 1,276 212 1,488 
Turkey: 2ooece asses ences +e. 280 98 378 
(Greece! iy.n ss panne. SOE 241 14 255 
Other Balkan States . Sa|| 18 1 19 
Sweden and Norway oer| 3,237 160 3,397 
Ttaliysh ica ve eects riese aechts = 1,229 248 1,477 
Europe (country not defined) .............. 02.024 2 2 4 
Asiatic Countries— 
Chinese Empires 2. c0.ccisciacsecies ceases cnectnas | 13,048 109 13,157 
Japan = 69 1 80 
Others 173 11 184 








57 195 





American Countries— 
United States ae 2,509 870 3,379 
Othersicsncceee 186 57 243 


Polynenla'ecijaser'ssictossees ncice soe siece eee ee | 369 117 
5,583 39,787 















486 

















Oe ete 34,204 





At Sea— 
British Names 1,067 863 1,930 
Foreign Names 20 10 30 


Unspecified— 




















‘British Names ec. nossa aise eee Ree Eee 913 293 1,206 
orolynNamies tine cay rece reac aa eee 84 11 95 
Total Population (exclusive of Aborigines). . 608,003 515,951 1,123,954 












A comparison of the racial composition of the people at the last four 
census periods is afforded by the table given below. It will be seen 
that in the course of the thirty years from 1861 to 1891 the proportion 


2s 
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of Australasian-born to the total population advanced from 47:03 per 
cent. to 71:53 per cent., while that of the persons born in the British 
Isles declined from 45-19 per cent. to 23-5 per cent. :-— 





Nationality. 1861. | 1871. | 1881. 1891. 





per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 







New South Wales ..... ... ..:scessseeees | 45°69 58°38 61:95 | 64°03 
Other Australasian Colonies ......... 1°34 2°67 5°95 7°50 
ADOrigines ..........ccceeseceeseeeees ae: ant ssi 0-19 0:22 0°73 
English ..... .e».| 23°98 17°33 14°32 13°18 
1 rc re Ae eee RSG EH OUR EEG REGER CE OAC 15°63 12°49 9:21 6°63 
Scotch ... Ssavoveese soucsses 5°19 3°98 3°34 3°25 
IWielinire ate. cssccssuescocsser esses sere 10839 0°37 0-41 0-44 


Other British Subjects ................. 0:99 0°68 0°69 0-71 
























Total, British Subjects...... 93°21 96:09 96°09 96°47 
Chinese 3°70 1°43 1°36 1:16 
German 1°56 1°31 1:00 0°84 
Other Foreigners 1°53 Vh7 1°55 1°53 
Total, Foreigners ........... 6°79 391 3°91 3°53 

















Of the Australasian natives living within New South Wales when 
the 1891 Census was taken, 280,624 were adults, the birthplaces of 
whom were as follow :— 


















Females. Total. 





Birthplace. | Males, 
































‘New South Wales .........| 115,530 116,571 232,101 
DVACHOTIA: desescesecceetacssa<eoe- 15,225 10,825 26,050 
Queensland ...........005 oes 2,003 2,060 4,063 
South Australia.............. 5,215 3,576 8,791 
Western Australia............ 167 150 317 
SVasmaniacs ccscc-rcicssuss me 2,599 2,248 4,847 
New Zealand ........ ... i 2,258 1,562 3,820 
Colony undefined ............ 359 276 635 

TOU eracsccest sae esests 143,356 137,268 | 280,624 








The question of the Chinese and other alien races is elsewhere dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 





CENTRALISATION OF POPULATION. 


One of the most notable problems in the progress of modern civilisation 
is the tendency of the population, everywhere exhibited in the chief 
countries of the world, to accumulate in great cities. Not only is this 
apparent in England, France, and other countries where the develop-. 
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ment of manufactures has brought about an entire change in the employ- 
ments of the people, and has necessarily caused the aggregation of 
workers in towns, but it is seen also in the United States, the most 
favoured country for the agricultural labourer. It is noticed, too, that 
in all new countries there is a tendency for immigrants to locate them- 
selves in and near the great cities, and the colony of New South Wales 
is no exception to the rule. 

As far back as 1861, when the native-born population amounted to 
only 45-69 per cent. of the inhabitants of the colony, the number living 
in Sydney and suburbs formed only 42-13 per cent. of the metropolitan 
population ; while British-born colonists, forming 46°18 per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the colony, constituted 52°93 per cent. of the dwellers in 
the city and environs. In 1891 the native-born formed 64°76 per cent. 
of the total population, but the proportion of native-born resident in 
the metropolitan area had risen to 58°63 per cent., and the proportion 
of British-born had declined to 30-51 per cent. Of late years, natives of 
the other colonies who have been attracted to New South Wales have 
shown no decided preference for either the metropolis or the rural 
districts ; but such slight difference as exists is in favour of town life. 
The non-british population have, as a rule, preferred the country dis- 
tricts to Sydney. Latterly, however, there has been a tendency on the 
part of certain foreign elements to gravitate towards the chief city. 
This is especially noticeable amongst Chinese and Hindoos, as well as in 
the case of Syrians and others from the Levant. 

The conditions of progress in the Australasian colonies approximate 
somewhat to those of the United States, and a comparison between the 
increase of town population there and in New South Wales is not 
without interest. The great defect in the comparison arises from the 
fact that in America there exist many large cities, while in New South 
Wales there is practically only one. The population of the United 
States for four periods, and the proportion of rural to city population, 
will be seen below :— 





Population Population of Percentage of 
of the Cities of United | Urban to Total 
United States. States. Population. 





1860 | 31,443,321 5 
1870 38,558,371 8 
1880 | 50.155,783 1; 
1890 63,622,250 18 


072,256 16°13 

71,875 20°93 
318,547 22°57 
284,385 29-20 


0 


: 
? 





The rapid increase of city population shown above has given rise to 
considerable speculation. It seems an established fact that the move- 
mert of population towards the towns in the old countries of the world 
is a sign of the desire of the rural population for an improvement in 
their circumstances ; for, like every other commodity, labour gravitates 
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to the market where it will obtain the highest price. In America 
the increase in town population has been derived mainly from abroad ; 
and there seems no reason to suppose that, large as the proportion of 
urban population has become, it has reached an unhealthy stage. In 
Australasia, however, the case is different, and it is impossible to believe 
that healthy progress is consistent with the wonderful growth of the 
metropolis at the expense of the country. Over 57 per cent. of the 
increase due to immigration in New South Wales during the period 
1881-91 was retained in the metropolis. In this colony the proportion 
of town population is even more remarkable than in the United States, 
as will be seen from the table here given, showing the percentage of 
population of Sydney and suburbs and of the country districts :— 








Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
per cent, per cent. 
1861 26°70 73°30 
1871 26°73 73°27 
1881 30°34 69°66 
1891 34°26 65°74 





For the neighbouring colony of Victoria, the corresponding figures 
are :— 











Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
per cent. per cent. 
1861 25°89 74:11 
1871 28°87 71°13 
1881 32°81 67°19 
1891 | 42°49 57°51 








In the table of urban population of the United States on page 643 
are included all towns exceeding 8,000 inhabitants; nevertheless, 
the proportion to the whole is much less there than in either New South 
Wales or Victoria, where only the chief city has been taken. The case 
of Melbourne is even more marked than that of Sydney; for during the 
thirty years covered by the table the growth of Melbourne at the 
expense of the rural districts has been proportionately greater than 
the growth of Sydney, and up to the year 1892 its actual numerical 
increase was also greater. During the last five years, however, a 
large number of breadwinners have left these cities for the west, while 
some, again, have gone to the country in search of occupation which 
they have failed to find in town, and consequently the proportion of 
urban population is now somewhat less than it was at the date of the 
last census. At the close of 1897 it is estimated that Sydney and 
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suburbs contained 31°53 per cent. of the population of New South 
Wales, and Melbourne and suburbs 38-99 per cent. of the population of 
Victoria. The following figures represent the population of the city 
and suburbs of Sydney and of Melbourne at the end of each year :— 




















Year. Sydney. | Melbourne. =| Year. Sydney. Melbourne. 
| | 
1861 95,596 139,860 1893 394,480 444,832 ; 
1871 136,483 206,780 | 1894 397,530 438,955 | 
1881 | 237,300 296,347 1895 403,470 447,565 
1886 308,270 389,512 1896 410,790 451,110 
1891 387,640 491,942 1897 417,250 458,610 
1892 391,520 474,810 } 





The extraordinary progress of Sydney and Melbourne has no parallel 
amongst the cities of the Old World. Even in America the rise of the 
great cities has been accompanied by a somewhat corresponding increase in 
the rural population, In the Australasian colonies, however,—perhaps 
for the first time in the history of the world—is seen the disquieting 
spectacle of magnificent cities growing with wonderful rapidity, and 
embracing w ithin their limits one-third of the population of the territory 
of which they are the centre. The chief cities of the other Australasian 
colonies present somewhat similar features to Sydney and Melbourne ; 
but, with the exception of Adelaide, which contains fully two-fifths 
of the whole population of South Australia, they are not so large in 
proportion to their rural population. 

The one satisfactory feature in connection with the growth of the 
chief cities of Australasia is that, in spite of their inordinate size when 
compared with the population of the colonies, they have not grown by 
the process of absorbing the rural population. This question was fully 
discussed by the author in his report upon the last census of New South 
Wales, and it may suffice to repeat here that the growth of the 
Australian cities is due mainly to the physical configuration of the 
continent, which makes no other mode of development possible—for 
here are no great rivers with leagues of navigable waterway stretching 
into the heart of the country far remote from the seaports. To some 
extent the growth of cities has also been favoured by the commercial 
development of the colonies. For many years wool-growing has been 
the staple industry of the country; and while the actual tending of 
flocks needs few hands, and those widely scattered, the handling of bales 
of wool at a convenient place of shipment demands all the resources of 
a great commercial centre. Also, gold-digging, to which the colonies 
owe so much, is not an industry likely to promote permanent settlement 
in the interior. The miner of the past was in every respect a nomad : 
if successful in his quest after the precious metal, he became an emigrant 
to the old world or a sojourner in an Australian capital. 
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The estimated popul lation of the chief cities of the Australasian colonies 
at the end of 1897 is given below :-— 


Population, 
31st December, 1897. 


Sydney ud 417,250 
Melbourne .. as 458,610 
Adelaide .. Seecuses 146,125 
Brisbane .... cael 105,734 
Wellington .. : nee 44,697 

: a 39,172 
Perth ‘ a 37,929 


Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, is not the most populous 
city in that colony ; Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin, all contain 
larger populations. 

Sydney stands alone amongst Australian cities for convenience of 
position and natural advantages for external and internal trade, and the 
progress it has made in wealth and population has not been less than 
expectation warranted. At the census of 1861 the population of the 
whole metropolis was 95,789 ; ten years later it had risen to 137,776 ; 
while at the census of 1881 the number had reached 224,939 ; and at the 
census of 1891, 383,283. The growth of the city and suburbs and of 
the country districts may be traced in the following table, showing the 
estimated population on the 31st December of each year :—- 


Metropolitan. New South Wales. 


| Country ———— SS 





City. | Suburbs. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 





75,493 59,085 f 3 | 364, 081 
3 78,308 5 2 2 
99,683 | 124,203 § ¢ ; 

122,910 | 169,649 | 2 357 ,02 523 949,570 

111,980 268,060 380,040 32 608 350 5 1,121,860 

108,490 5 387,640 | 777,660 | F 1,165,300 

105,710 | 35, 391,520 806,130 0 | 1 197,650 

102,910 291, 570 394,480 828,890 5 ¢ 380 | 1,223,370 

101,370 | 296,160 397,530 20 | 6 50 | 578, 1,251, 450 

303,530 | 403,470 | ; 592,710 | 1,277,870 
312/040 410,790 | 886,850 98 602,490 | 1,2977640 
319,750 417,250 906,210 709, 360 | 614,100] 1,323,460 











The increase of population during the twenty years which closed 
with 1897 has been 128-85 per cent. in the metropolis, and 96-41 per cent. 
in the country districts. The population of the whole colony has more 
than doubled itself during this period, the total for 1897 showing an 
increase of 105-60 per cent. on the number in 1877. 
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The incorporated area in the metropolitan district is about 142 square 
miles, or 91,178 acres, so that the average density of population at the 
end of the year was 4°58 persons per acre, some of the more immediate 
suburbs being more densely populated than the city itself. The area 
of land permanently dedicated for public recreation in the metropolis 
is 3,092 acres (including the Centennial Park, the area of which is about 
530 acres), equal to more than one-thirtieth of the total extent of the 
district, which must certainly be looked upon as a very liberal provision 
for the maintenance of public health. This is quite apart from the 
National Park, an area of 36,320 acres, which is within an hour’s 
journey by train of the city ; and of the Ku-ring-gai Chase, 35,300 acres 
in extent, which has recently been reserved for public recreation in the 
valley of the Hawkesbury. The area of Melbourne and suburbs is 
162,660 acres, or about 254 square miles, and the population at the end 
of the year 1897 was 458,610; this shows a density of population of 
2-82 persons to the acre. The area reserved as public recreation grounds 
within the boundary of Melbourne and suburbs is 5,329 acres. 
The suburbs of Sydney comprise forty distinct municipalities, the 
population of which, at the date of the census of 1891 and at the end 
of 1897, will be found below :— 





| 

|Population| Population Population Population 
Municipality. | 5th April, | 31st Dec., Municipality. 65th April, 31st Dec., 

| 1891. 1897. 1891. 1897. 


Alexandria | 7,505 | 8,100 || Leichhardt *12,092 | 14,700 
Annandale 4,975 | 7,250 | Manly see] 3,236 3,550 
Ashfield ...... : | 11,697 | 12,550 | Marrickville .........] 18,507 | 17,000 
Balmain 23,475 | 28,000 | Marsfield ape 525 700 
Botany 2,060 2,450 | Mosman ... we} 1,460 3,100 
Botany, North .........) 2,407 | 3,150 ...-| 17,870 | 20,000 

el 16227, 6,300 | North Sydney.........)*15,646 | 19,200 
Camperdown ..| 6,658 7,000 || Paddington 18,392 | 18,500 
Canterbury ..| 2,426) 3,500 | Petersham 10,369 | 13,400 
Concord va 25107, 2,300 || Randwick B 7,650 
Darlington ..| 8,465 | 3,400 || Redfern mel 322 | 23,500 
Drummoyne ..) 1,451 | 2,100 || Rockdale ... ar 6,600 
Enfield 2,050 | 2,350 ee | 2,200 
Erskineville 5,275 | 5,400 || St. Peter’s ............ | 5,500 
Five Dock 1,250 1,400 || Strathfield ........... 2,700 
Glebe 17,075 | 16,750 || Vaucluse ... Be ' 1,000 
Hunter’s Hill 3,633 | 4,000 || Waterloo... nee 8,700 
Hurstville 3,175 | 5,450 || Waverley... ies | 10,500 
Kogarah 2,328 | 3,300 || Willoughby 4,200 
Lane Cove 925 | 1,300 || Woollahra 11,060 


























* Within present limits. 


At the beginning of the year 1898 there were 142 boroughs and 
municipal districts outside the metropolis. A statement of these 
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municipalities, with the estimates of population at the end of 1897, will 
be found below :— 


Country Popula- Country Popula- Country Popula- 


Municipalities. 


tion. 


Municipalities. 


tion. 


Municipalities. 


tion. 





Aberdeen 
Adamstown 
Albury 

Armidale.. 
Aut urn 


Balranald ... 
Bankstown ... 


Bing ara 
Blayney 
Bombala 
Bourke 
Bowral......... 
Braidwood 
Broken Hill 


Broughton Vale...) 


Burrowa 
Cabramatta 
Canley Vale 
Camden 
Campbelltown 
Carcoar 
Carrington 
Casino 
Castlereagh 
Cobar Se 
Condobolin .. 
Cooma......... 
Coonamble .. 
Cootamundra 
Coraki 
Cowra .. 
Cudal 
Cudgegong .. 
Deniliquin .. 
Dubbo 
Dundas 
Dungog 
Ermington 
Rydalmere 
Orbos ..<<0re- 
Gerringong .. 
Glen Innes 
Gosford .... 
Goulburn 
Grafton 


and| 





and | 


Grafton, South... 


210 || Granville 
| Grenfell 


|| Gulgong... 
|| Gundagai .. 
|| Gunnedah .. 


Hamilton .. 
Hay 


\| Hl End .. 
|| Hillston 


Illawarra,C entr al 
aS North. 
Ingleburn ......... 


|| Inverell 
|| Jamberoo .. 


Jerilderie 
Junee 
Katoomba... 
Kempsey ... 
Kiama 
Lambton 


” 


|| Lismore....... 


2,000 
990 | 
1,700 
1,251 ) 
2,700 
680 
1,600 
520 
2,600 
2,850 
3,050 
920 
1,150 | 


600 | 
3, 650 | 

750 | 
3,200 
cd 750 

| 10,700 
4,800 


Lithgow 
Liverpool 
Maclean........... 
Maitland, East... 
” West.. 
Merewether 
Mittagong... 
Moama .. 
Molong .. 
Moree 
Morpeth 
Moruya 
Moss Vale. 
Mudgee... 
Mulgoa 
Murrumburrah... 
Murrurundi 


| Musclebrook. 


Narrabri 

"9 
Narrandera 
Newcastle 
Nowra .. 
Nyngan... 
Orange... 





1,100 
4,490 
760 
1,250 || 
2,100 
1,070 || 
1,500 
5,350 
3,250 | 
890 
750 
3,450 
2,650 
400 
3,360 
1,340 
760 
2,250 | 
1 300 | 
2,100 i| 
2,300 || 
3,400 |) 
1,520 
3,350 


4,050 || 


3,210 


1,000 || 


3,050 
7,550 
4,470 
1,050 
860 
1,100 
1,850 
1,150 
1,100 
1,600 
2,550 
500 
1,500 
1,175 
1,650 || 
2,450 | 
680 || 
2,000 || 
15,150 
2,000 
1,200 
3,630 | 
| 


Orange, East 


| Parkes | 


Parramatta 
Peak Hill .........| 
Penrith ... 
Picton 
Plattsburg | 
Port Macquarie... 
Prospect and 
Sherwood 
Queanbeyan .. 
Quirindi 
Raymond Terrace] 
Richmond , 
Rookwood ... 
Seone 
Shellharbour 
Shoalhaven,South| 
Silverton 
Singleton i 
3» South... 
Smithfield and 
Fairfield 
St. Mary’s .. 
Stockton 
Tamworth 
Taree 
Temora 
Tenterfield 
Tumut 
Ulladulla . 
Ulmaryra ... 
Uralla 
Wagga Wagga ... 
Walcha 
Wallendbeen.. 
Wallsend . 
Waratah 
Warren 
Wellington ... 
Wentworth 
Wickham 
Wilcannia .. 
Windsor ..... 
Wingham 
Wollongong 
Wands set: 





3,200 
13,500 
800 
4,570 
1,100 
3,100 
990 


2,550 
1,090 
1,350 
890 
1,380 
2,360 
1,200 
1,660 
920 
550 
,950 
780 


1,500 
1,700 
2,410 
5,500 

750 
1,500 
2,500 
1,330 
1,500 
1,400 

620 
4,710 
1,500 
1,500 
3,700 
2,700 
1,350 
1,700 

650 
5,900 
1,000 
2,300 

580 
3,180 
2,000 
2,700 
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The great bulk of the population dwells along the seaboard. Outside 
the metropolis the most thickly peopled districts are the fertile valleys 
of the rivers. Amongst these, in point of population, the Hunter River 
valley, with its large agricultural and mining industries, stands first. The 
Illawarra district, rich in coal and pasture, comes next ; then the maize 
and sugar-growing country of the Clarence and the Richmond. The 
settlement of population originally followed the main roads of the 
colony, and is now drawn to the great trunk lines of railway, which 
have almost superseded them. 


NATURALISATION. 


The Acts relating to the naturalisation of foreigners in New South 
Wales have now been consolidated by Act No. 21,1898. The Governor 
or Acting Governor is empowered to grant letters of denization to such 
foreigners as may arrive in the colony with a recommendation to 
that effect from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, these letters of 
denization entitling the holder to all the rights, privileges, and 
advantages in the colony which a British-born citizen may claim. 
It is also provided that an alien in New South Wales may hold 
and acquire real and personal property, but shall not be qualified 
for any office nor enjoy either a municipal or parliamentary franchise; 
shall not be qualified to be the owner of a British ship ; and shall not 
have any rights and privileges except such as are expressly conferred 
upon him. After a residence in the colony of not less than five years 
a foreigner may apply for letters of naturalisation, which the Governor 
may or may not grant, in his option. After letters of naturalisation 
have been received, and the oath of allegiance has been taken, the 
holder becomes entitled to all the privileges which are conferred by 
British birth. The naturalisation of Chinese is no longer permitted. 
Certificates of naturalisation granted in other colonies do not confer 
the right of British citizenship in New South Wales. 

During the period of forty-nine years extending from 1849 to 1897 
there have been 6,745 letters of naturalisation taken out in New South 
Wales. Germans have availed themselves most largely of the privileges 
of naturalisation, the number of certificates issued to them amounting to 
upwards of one-half of the total number granted, namely, 3,401. No 
other nationality has at all approached these figures, the Chinese, whose 
naturalisation, as before explained, is now prohibited, coming next with 
908. The northern countries of Sweden and Denmark follow with 422 
and 361 cases respectively ; and France has 271, Russia, 221; Italy, 
170; Norway, 158; Switzerland, 152; Austria, 140 ; and the United 
States, 110. In the course of the year 1897 the number of foreign 
subjects naturalised was 204, of whom 72 were Germans, 21 were 
Swedes, 20 were Russians, and 12 were Danes. The following table 
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shows the native countries of those colonists who obtained certificates of 
naturalisation from 1849 to 1897 :— 


| | | Si fia | | 
Native Countries. | 1888, | 1889.| 1890. 1891.) 1892.| 1893.| 1894.| 1895. 1896.) 1897. Total. 
| | | | | 
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Of persons naturalised during 1897, there were 1 accountant, 4 bakers, 
2 blacksmiths, 1 bootmaker, 1 butcher, 2 cabinetmakers, 6 carpenters, 
1 carrier, 2 chemists, 3 clerks, 1 clothier, 2 commercial travellers, 

contractor, 1 cook, 5 dealers, 2 drapers, 4 engineers, 2 engine-drivers, 
26 farmers, 2 fettlers, 1 fireman, 1 fish-dealer, 2 fruit-growers, 2 
gardeners, 5 hawkers, 6 hotelkeepers, 2 importers, 2 jewellers, 16 
labourers, 7 mariners, 4 merchants, 1 miner, 4 musicians, 1 railway 
employé, 1 restaurant-keeper, 1 road maintenance man, 35 storekeepers, 
6 storemen, 1 surveyor, 3 tailors, 1 tanner, 1 warder, and 32 others. 


CHINESE POPULATION. 


The unanimity with which the Australasian colonies have passed laws 
restricting the immigraticn of Chinese may be taken as some evidence 
of the undesirability of that race as colonists. At the Census of 1861 there 
were in New South Wales 12,988 Chinese. In November of that year 
a duty of £10 per head was imposed upon Chinese male immigrants. 
This continued until the month of November, 1867; and when the 
Census was taken in 1871 the number of Chinese in the colony was 
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found to have fallen to 7,220. In 1881 the number had risen to 10,205, 
and to 15,445 at the end of 1888. Since that time, however, the depar- 
tures have been numerous, and only 14,156 Chinese were enumerated in 
April, 1891. For many years New South Wales offered little inducement 
to the Chinese as a place of settlement, the superior attractiveness of 
Victoria and other colonies as gold producers claiming their attention. 
At the rush to Lambing Flat in 1860, however, large numbers of Chinese 
came across the border and established themselves in this colony, their 
strength being constantly recruited by fresh arrivals from China ; but 
these Chinese did not remain in New South Wales, for, as already 
shown, at the Census of 1871 there were 5,768 less than ten years 
‘previously. 

The numbers of Chinese who entered and left New South Wales 
during each year since 1875 will be found in the following table :— 

















Year. | Arrivals. Departures. | Year. | Arrivals, | Departures. 
| { 

1875 625 1,209 || 1887 4,436 | 2,773 
1876 696 940 | 1888 1,848 | 1,562 
1877 884 A90 | 1889 {f | 941 
1878 2,485 1,560 | 1890 15 637 
1879 1,979 557 | 1891 17 | 581 
1880 2,942 876 | 1892 21 | 755 
1881 4,465 929 | 1893 34 | 558 
1882 1,007 884 | 1894 | 76 | 627 
1883 1,936 1,402 | 1895 94 | 413 
1884 2,191 1,038 1896 $9 | 450 
1885 2,929 1,726 1897 34 | 428 
1886 3,092 1,883 | 

















Tt will be seen that 1878 and following years were marked by a 
large increase in the arrivals from China. The influx appeared in 1881 
sufficiently formidable to demand the interference of the Legislature. 
Accordingly, the ‘ Influx of Chinese Restriction Act” was passed, again 
imposing a poll-tax of £10, with the result that the subsequent year was 
marked by a decrease in the arrivals to the extent of 3,458. After that 
time, however, there was a steady increase until 1888, when the powers 
of the Legislature were again invoked to restrict the immigration of these 
undesirable colonists. This legislation was partly the outcome of a 
conference of delegates from the Australasian colonies which was held 
in Sydney in that year, and which was convened after considerable 
discussion had taken place upon this growing public danger. Although 
it was not deemed advisable to altogether prohibit the immigration of 
Chinese aliens, yet it was considered necessary that the numbers privi- 
leged to land should be so limited that an effective check would be given 
to the immigration of this race. The New South Wales Parliament was 
already considering a Bill when the conference was summoned, and 
ultimately the new enactment came into force in the colony on the 
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11th July, 1888. By this measure vessels are prohibited from carrying 
to the colony more than one Chinese passenger to every 300 tons ; and 
Chinese landing are required to pay a poll-tax of £100; they are not to 
engage in mining, without express authority under the hand and seal of 
the Minister of Mines; nor, as before explained, are they permitted to 
take advantage of the Naturalisation Act. Chinese who by birth are 
British subjects do not come within the provisions of this restrictive 
legislation ; but they have to pass the educational test prescribed by 
the Immigration Restriction Act of 1898. The penalty for a breach of 
the Chinese Restriction Act is £500. The Act has greatly restricted 
Chinese immigration, but it is believed that a number of Chinese find 
their way into New South Wales by way of the other colonies. How 
far this has been the case will not be known until the Census is taken in 
1901. According to the official returns of Chinese immigrants, there 
has been a great falling-off in the arrivals since 1888, as the following 
table will show :— 





| | 
Chinese Chinese paying | Chinese Chinese paying 


ear: Poll-tax. | arriving. | Poll-tax. 





188 | 1,060 
1886 | | 1,284 
1887 | 1,798 
1888 ! 462 
1889 | 

1890 

1891 








At the Census of 1891, there were 42,521 Chinese recorded in the 
Australasian colonies, as shown in the table given below. When the 
Census of 1881 was taken the total number in the colonies was set down 
as 43,706, so that there was a net decrease during the ten years of 
1,185 :-— 





Colony. Number. 





New South Wales 14,156 
Victoria ee oat 9,377 
Queensland Bee 8,574 
South Australia 3,997 
Western Australia .. 917 
Tasmania re 1,056 
New Zealand 4,444 


Australasia 





In the colony of New Zealand a Census is taken every five years. 
At the Census of 1896 the number of Chinese was 3,711. 
' 
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Information showing the number of marriages of Chinamen resident in 
New South Wales is not available annually, nor is it possible to ascertain 
the nationalities of the women who form matrimonial unions with the 
Chinese. The last Census returns, however, showed that of the 286 
Chinese then in the colony whose wives were with them, 129 were 
married to natives of New South Wales, 29 to Victorians, 7 to wives 
born in Queensland, 1 to a South Australian, 4 to Tasmanians, 1 to a 
native of New Zealand, and 4 to wives born in Australia, the particular 
colony not being stated. Twenty-eight Chinese were married to English 
women, 3 to Scotch women, 16 to Irish women, | to a German, and 1 to 
a French woman. In 60 cases the wife was a native of the Chinese 
Empire as well as the husband, while in the remaining 2 cases the birth- 
place of the wife was not stated. 


PREVENTION OF INFLUX or CoLouRED Races. 


In 1896 the question of the influx of the alien races was deemed by 
Parliament to be sufliciently grave to justify it in extending the pro- 
visions of the Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act of 1888 so as to 
exclude from the colony the coloured races of Asia and Africa and the 
coloured inhabitants of the islands in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
An important feature of the Bill was that it proposed to restrict the 
immigration of persons belonging to the inferior races whether they were 
or were not British subjects by birth, and the existing Act was so amended 
that Chinese born in British territory were shut out from free entry 
into the colony as well as the subjects of the Chinese Emperor. The 
Australian aborigines and the Maoris of New Zealand were not affected 
by the Bill; and all persons partially of European descent were likewise 
unrestricted in their movements. Provision was made to allow of the 
admission into the colony of accredited representatives of the States 
whose subjects were excluded under the Bill, and of missionaries, tourists, 
and persons travelling with the object of prosecuting scientific researches. 
Also, division of a family was prevented by treating wives as of the 
nationality of their husbands. The measure, which was termed “The 
Coloured Races Restriction and Regulation Act, 1896,” was reserved 
for the assent of Her Majesty, but this was withheld, and new 
legislation was, therefore, introduced for the purpose of attaining the 
same object in a different way. The Immigration Restriction Act of 
1898 was accordingly passed, and was assented to on the 3rd August, 
in that year. This Act, which came into force three months after the 
Royal assent was proclaimed, prohibits the immigration into New 
South Wales of any person who, when asked to do so by a properly- 
appointed officer, should fail to write out in some European language, 
and sign, an application to the Colonial Secretary, in a specified form. 
It does not, however, apply to persons in possession of a certificate of 
exemption, to Her Majesty’s land and sea forces, to the officers and 
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crew of any foreign man-of-war, to the officers and crew of any other 
vessel landing during the stay of the vessel in a New South Wales 
_port, and to persons duly accredited to the Government of the colony. 
In some of the other colonies of the group the educational test has 
likewise been adopted for the restriction of the immigration of coloured 
aliens. 


ABORIGINES. 


This name, signifying “from the origin,” was given to the earliest 
known inhabitants of Italy, but it is now applied to the original or primi- 
tive inhabitants of any country. As the history of the native race in 
these colonies is so entwined with the progress of the British people in 
Australia, a few words concerning them may not be out of place. The 
aborigines of Australia form a distinct race, and it may be presumed 
that the whole of them throughout the continent sprang from the same 
stock, although it is remarkable that their languages differ so greatly 
that tribes within short distances are often quite unable to understand 
each other, and in fact almost every large community of natives has its 
own peculiar dialect. It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
numbers of the aborigines; but while there is reason to believe that 
some generations ago they were very numerous, there is ample evidence 
of late years that in many places they are decreasing, and they may now 
be counted by fives where they were formerly counted by hundreds. In 
Tasmania they have disappeared altogether, the last of the tribe in that 
colony having died in 1876. 

It is recorded that Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal popula- 
tion about the close of the last century at one million; the number 
between Broken Bay and Botany Bay appearing to have been about 
3,000. It is impossible to say how far this estimate was in accordance 
with fact ; for although at the time it did not probably seem an exagger- 
ated conjecture in the face of so large a number as 3,000 having been 
found within the small area between the bays above mentioned, yet 
considering how small a portion of the territory was then explored by 
the early settlers, the statement must be accepted as what it professes to 
be, namely, an estimate at a time when the data to hand were very 
limited. At the Census of 1891 the aborigines in Australia, exclusive 

* of Queensland (where they were not even estimated), were said to 
number 38,879, distributed as follows :— 





Colony. | Males. | Females. 





New South Wales H 4,559 3,721 
Victoria 325 240 
South Australia 14,510 9,279 
Western Australia | 


15,969 
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The original inhabitants of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they are called, 
are quite a different race. They are gifted with a considerable amount 
of intelligence, are quick at imitation, and brave even to rashness ; on the 
other hand, they are avaricious, and oft times ferocious. According to 
the Census of 1881, they numbered 44,097. Like the Australian abo- 
rigines, they appear to be decreasing in number, the Census of 1886 
enumerating only 41,432; and although in 1891 the total was found to 
be 41,993, in 1896 it was but 39,854. It is believed that at the time 
the colonists first landed the number of Maoris in the country was 
fully 120,000. 

According to the Census of 1891, there were 8,280 aborigines in New 
South Wales, this total including half-castes, who numbered 3,183. 
The number of aborigines under the control of the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Board at the end of the year 1897 was 7,085, of whom 3,422 
were full-bloods and 3,663 half-castes. This shows a decrease on the 
return for the end of 1896 of 81 full-bloods and am increase of 182 half- 
castes, The number of births reported during 1897 was 228 (151 of the 
children being half-castes), and the number of deaths, 202 (65 half-castes). 
There are five mission stations. These establishments, when first 
formed, were little more than camping grounds for the aborigines, where 
the blacks worked for their rations, and elementary instruction was 
imparted to the children ; but now they have developed into settlements, 
with greatly improved huts for married couples, and adequate accommo- 
dation for teaching, duly qualified instructors having been appointed by 
the Department of Public Instruction. At the end of 1897 there were 
489 full-blood aborigines and half-castes living at the mission stations, 
and on the same date 617 aboriginal children were receiving instruction 
in schools or privately. During the year a sum of £16,733 was 
expended on the aborigines. There are altogether in the colony 113 
reserves for the aborigines, the total area being 26,930 acres. At the 
Census of 1881, only 1,673 aborigines were enumerated ; the returns 
for 1891 must not, however, be taken as showing an increase, but as 
proving that at the previous Census the aboriginals passed over as 
being in a wild state far outnumbered those within the bounds of 
civilisation. 

It has been the misfortune of the aboriginal of Australia, as it was 
of the Carribee, the North American Indian, and the Hottentot, to be 
found in the way of European colonisation ; and the black has not seen 
the white man take possession of his territory without many an 
attempt, by deeds of cunning and of blood, to stop the invasion and to 
avenge the injury. It would be easy to gather from the records of British 
colonisation in Australia many instances of horrible crimes committed 
by the aborigines, who are, in fact, partakers of the worst passions of 
human nature. But it must not be forgotten that, amongst the people 
of British origin who settled upon the land formerly occupied by the 
blacks alone, were many whose crimes against the aborigines at least 
equalled in atrocity any committed by that unfortunate race. Cunning 
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and ferocity were the natural concomitants of such a struggle; and 
the remembrance of what cunning and ferocity have done tends to make 
the colonists slow to recognise any characteristics of an opposite kind 
in the blacks, There is, however, evidence from the songs and cherished 
traditions of the aborigines,* that they are by no means destitute of some 
qualities in which civilised men glory—such as the power of inventing 
tragic and sarcastic fiction, the thirst for religious mystery, stoical con- 
tempt of pain, and reverence for departed friends and ancestors. The 
manner in which they have displayed these characteristics presents such 
a strange mixture of wisdom and folly, of elevating and degrading 
thoughts, of interesting and repulsive traditions, of pathetic and 
grotesque observances, that in order to account for the apparent contra- 
dictions recourse must be had to the supposition that this race has 
descended from an ancient and higher civilisation, of which its people 
have retained some memorials. 





* Vide Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, by Rev. W. Ridley, M.A. 
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ConsuGAL CoNpDIvTION OF THE PEOPLE. 


\ HEN the Census enumeration was made in New South Wales on 

the 5th April, 1891, information was obtained respecting the 
conjugal condition of the people. Exclusive of 8,280 aborigines, the 
population of the colony was ascertained to be 1,123,954. Of this 
number, there were 424,286 unmarried males and 324,378 unmarried 
females, including children who had not reached a marriageable age ; 
16,905 widowers and 25,799 widows; 178 divorced men and 126 
divorced women ; and 166,634 husbands and 165,648 wives. The 
number of married couples living together was 141,656, so that it will 
be seen that on the night on which the Census was taken 24,978 
married men were not residing with their wives, and 23,992 married 
women were not residing with their husbands. These married people who 
were not living with their husbands or wives included not only those 
persons who had obtained a judicial separation or otherwise had come 
to an agreement to live apart in consequence of domestic infelicity, 
but, of course, such as were unavoidably separated through the exigen- 
cies of business affairs, or had temporarily parted for the purpose of 
seeking a change in the interest of health or enjoyment. It is obvious 
that. the conditions of settlement in New South Wales are such that 
many men must of necessity have been absent from their wives at the 
time of the Census; but after due allowance has been made on this 
Score, it must be confessed that there are many wives who have been 
deserted by, or are permanently separated from, their husbands. Indeed, 
there is evidence to warrant the supposition that the number of such 
women is not less than 11,000, and if to these be added the number of 
widows a total of 37,000 widowed and deserted women is obtained out 
of 191,500 females who had taken marriage vows. 

There are, of course, no means of readily identifying a married woman 
living in one part of the colony as the wife of a man residing in another, 
so that for the purpose of instituting a comparison between the ages, 
nationality, and religions of married people, only the 141,656 couples 
living together at the time of the Census can be taken. It is interest- 
mg to mote, however, that some of the married people who were not 
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living together were decidedly young. Two of the husbands were boys 
of 16; six were only 17 years of age; thirteen were one year older ; 
twenty-one were 19 years of age ; and fifty-nine were only 20 years old. 
On the other hand, four of the wives were girls of 15; eighteen were 
one year older ; forty-seven were 17 years of age ; and over one hundred 
were but 18 years old. The ages of the married couples living together 
are given below :— 





Ages of Wives. 





Ages = —__-— Hus- 
of | | 70 bands 
Husbands. Under 9n_s ¢ 2 and | Not 42 
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BA... oe 1,590) 251) 50 25,813 
35-39... no 36 6,782| 1,261) 274! 22,838 
40-44... a0 5,841] 4,886) 935) 243) 4 17,567 
45-49 ... sf 8,214] 4,940) 4,143) 958) 5 3 15,572 
50-89. ot i 5 1,587| 3,353) 5,781) 8,168) 38 20,789 
60-69 187| 458) 844) 4,120) 3,085) 311 9,137 
70 and upwards. . ip . 23) 50 90) 652) 1,415) 1,314) .. 3,563 
Not stated 2 3) Bi Seca ie | 75 
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While the majority of marriages had evidently been entered into by 
persons of suitable ages, in some cases there was a great disparity 
between the ages of the contracting parties, and the figures also disclose 
not a few very youthful unions. In the table given all married people 
under 20 years of age have been classed in one group; but the details 
show that a child of 14 years was married to a man over 21 years of age ; 
two girls of 15, to men over 30 years of age ; and two girls of 16, to men 
over 40 years of age. In three cases, where the wife was only 17 years, 
still greater disparities were observable, in two of the cases the husband 
being over 50 years, and in the third case over 70 years of age; while 
it was also disclosed that three girls of 19 were married to men over 50 
years of age, a woman under 30 to a man over 80, and a woman under 
40 to a man over 85 years old. On the other hand, in several cases the 
wife was a great deal older than the husband. For instance, two 
women. over 75 years of age were mated with men under 45 ; a woman 
over 70 was married to a man under 40 ; and another, over 65, to a man 
not yet 30 years of age. Three husbands were set down as over 100 
years of age, and there were five wives over 95 years of age. The 
youngest husbands were three of 17 years, each of whom was married 
toa girl slightly older than himself ; in fact, the united ages of the three 
couples only amounted to 108. The youngest wife was 14 years ; there 
were twelve wives of 15 years of age ; and ninety-two of 16 years of age. 

The average age of husbands was 41°43 years, and that of wives 
36-96 years, showing a difference of four years and a half in favour of 
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the wives. The average age of widows was 55 years. There were 8 
widows under 20 years of age; 4,091 between 20 and 40 years of age; 
11,417 between 40 and 60 years of age; 10,227 over 60 years of age ; 
and 56 whose ages were not stated. 


BirTHPLAcEs OF Marriep PEopLe. 


In the 1893 and 1894 editions of this book the nationalities of the 
141,656 married couples who dwelt together on the night of the Census 
of 1891 are given. It is there shown that 51,492 husbands were New 
South Welshmen, of whom 41,403 had married natives of the colony ; 
3,714, English or Welsh women; 2,146, Irish women; and 1,698, 
natives of the neighbouring colony of Victoria. + The wives born in 
New South Wales numbered 69,707. In addition to the 41,403 who 
had married natives of the colony, 13,670 had married Englishmen or 
Welshmen ; 4,644, Irishmen ; 2,784, Scotsmen ; and 2,334, natives of 
Victoria. In New South Wales there were 5,134 husbands and 6,634 
wives who claimed Victoria as their birthplace, but in only 1,623 cases 
did both husband and wife hail from that colony. The number of 
wives born in the other Australasian provinces was in every case greater 
than the number of husbands. This was especially the case with 
Queensland, the northern colony furnishing 1,155 wives and only 
584 husbands. In only 60 cases, however, did both husband and wife 
belong to Queensland. 


Renicions or Marrizp Proper. 


The following table shows the religious professions of the 141,656 
mairied couples who were living together when the Census was taken :— 


Ss 








Religions of Wives. 
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Religions of Husbands.| 


Other C 


Church of England. | 


| Roman Catholic. 
Congregationalist. 
Salvation Army. 


Wesleya 








Church of England ‘ 55,391 

Roman Catholic 3,028 

Presbyterian 1,978 

Wesleyan and other 
Methodist 

Baptist .... 

Congregationalis 

Lutheran 

Salvation Army 

Other Christian § 

Jews 
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The total numberof husbands and gf wives belonging to each of 

the principal denominations, with the number of cases in which both 

parties were adherents to the same Church, will be found below :— 





] | 
a Husbands with Wives with | Married Couples 
Denomination. Wives at home at {Husbands at home! both of the same 
time of Census. |at time of Census. Denomination. 
| 








Church of England..... ..... ......... | 64,650 | 64,424 ° 55,391 
Romani G@atholic ....,.......0. sereeeees | 30,051 34,637 | 26,253 
Preshyterian .......ccsecceesseeeeie | 14,581 13,984 | 11,247 
Wesleyan and other Methodists... 15,064 15,751 13,263 
Meili ere ee | 1,981 | 2,030 | 1,48) 
Congregational .......06. cesses | 3,524 3,510 | 2,957 
Lee SSAA OEY APE CREDOUSOLOBCHEOO ERIN | 1,644 | T77 | 666 
' Salvation Army ...,..........::see0eee 1,401 1,482 | 1,164 
Other Christian Sevts 2,031 1,701 | 1,370 
RGU ent turea travis’ ueacestou tapiasse 842 732 | 675 
Other Religions ...........:ccsscseee 5,88 2,628 | 2,407 











No very remarkable differences are disclosed by these tables ; indeed, 
in point of religious opinions, as well as in nationality, the married 
couples were fairly well matched. Of 64,650 husbands and 64,424 wives 
belonging to the Church of England, there were 55,391 couples who 
both adhered to that denomination ; and of 30,051 husbands and 34,637 
wives attached to the Church of Rome, there were 26,253 cases in 
which both parties were Roman Catholic. There were, therefore, only 
9,259 male and 9,033 female members of the Church of England who 
had married out of their own communion ; while among the Roman 
Catholics only 3,798 males and 8,384 females had contracted mixed 

* marriages. Similar consistency will be noticed in respect to the other 
principal denominations. Among the Presbyterians there were 11,247 
couples who both belonged to that Church, while 3,334 males and 2,737 
females had married persons of other religious bodies. Only 1,801 
male and 2,488 female Methodists had married persons of other 
denominations, although there were 13,263 cases in which both husband 

and wife were Methodists. 








Marriace Laws. 






The law relating to marriages is contained in four Acts of Parliament, 
the principal of which is Act 19 Vic. No. 30, “An Act to Amend and 
Consolidate the Laws affecting the solemnization of Marriage.” This 
Act determines that the marriage ceremony is to be performed by an 
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officiating minister duly registered for that purpose ; but it is provided 
that, in cases where the contracting parties conscientiously object to a 
religious ceremony, or where the services of a minister are not available, 
they may sign a declaration to that effect, and be married by a District 
Registrar. The Act further provides for the signing of a declaration 
by both parties to the effect that they believe there is no impediment in 
the way of or lawful objection to their marriage on account of relation- 
ship, former marriage, want of consent in case of minors, or on other 
grounds. The written consent of the father must be produced by a minor, 
or should the father not reside in New South Wales, of the mother or 
guardian, and in the absence of these, of a magistrate specially appointed 
“to give consent to the marriage of minors.” The marriage ceremony is 
to be celebrated in the presence of two witnesses. Penalties for wilfully 
marrying minors, or for aiding and abetting in doing so, are imposed, 
the maximum being a fine of £500, or imprisonment for five years. 
Forgery in connection with forms of. consent, ete., is punishable with 
five years’ hard labour or hard labour on the roads. 

Act’ 19 Vic. No. 34, “An Act for Registering Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages,” provides for the registration of officiating ministers, and for 
the transmission by them to the District Registrars of copies of certifi- 
cates. District Registrars are to forward these copies to the General 
Registry Office, where they are indexed for future reference. Act 42 
Vie. No. 5, the “Clergy Returns Transfer Act,” provided for the handing 
over to' the General Registry Office of registers previously kept by 


certain of the clergy. Act 55 Vic, No. 34, the “Marriages Validation 
and Marriage Law Amendment Act,” validated marriages, celebrated 
afterthe passing of Act 19 Vic. No. 30, in which the required declaration 
had not been signed, and provided thatthe declaration should from that 
time be endorsed on the back of the marriage certificate, omission to do 
so being: made punishable as a misdemeanour. 


MARRIAGES. 


Up to the year 1891 the increase in the number of marriages 
celebrated in New South Wales was remarkably steady, very few checks 
being experienced ; indeed, during the eleven years extending from 1875 
to 1886 the progress was uninterrupted. But in 1892, despite the 
growth of population, there was a heavy fall in the number, and this 
decline continued until 1895, when the figures again took an upward 
movement, evidencing the existence of a feeling in'the community that’ 
the clouds of! depression were gradually lifting from the colony. An 
examination of the annual marriage rates given below will show that! a 
settled tendency to a fall was exhibited between 1883 and 1894, the 
rate declining from 8-83 to 6-20 per 1,000 of the population during the 
eleven years. In'1895, however, as already remarked, an improvement 
took place, and in 1897 the marriage rate of! the colony was the highest 
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experienced since 1892. The figures for the last twenty years are given 
below :— 





| Per 1,000 
of mean 
population. 


| Per 1,000 | 
of mean | Year. 
population. | 


Marriages 


| Marriages 
registered. 


Year. | registered. 
} 





1878 5,317 8-08 1889 7,530 7:06 
1879 5,391 7°80 1890 7,876 7:15 
1880 5,572 7°65 1891 8,457 | 7°39 
1881 6,284 | 821 || 1892 8,022 | 679 
1882 6,948 8°70 || 1893 7,749 6°40 
1883 7,405 883 | 1894 7,666 6°20 
1884 7,482 847 | 1895 8,030 6°35 
1885 7,618 8:22 1896 8,495 6°60 
1886 | 7,811 8:06 | 1897 8,813 6°72 
1887 | 7,590 55 || 

1888 | 7,844 ‘57 (|| Mean for 20 years} 7°23 











The year 1883 was distinguished by a high marriage-rate not only in 
New South Wales, but in most of the other Australasian colonies as 
well. In Queensland, New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania 
the rates then recorded have not been exceeded since that time ; on the 
contrary, with tHe exception of an individual year here and there, a 
steady tendency to fall was exhibited until recently. As in the other 
countries of the world, the marriage-rate in Australasia is an index to 
the state of general prosperity, evincing, however, an eagerness to 
anticipate an improvement in industrial conditions, and a reluctance 
to accept the evidences of the approach of times of depression. 
Probably the year 1883 marked the end of a long period of lavish public 
expenditure, reducing the number of those who were in a position to 
take upon their shoulders the responsibilities of married life—the inability 
to enter into the married state being confirmed later on by the bad 
years of which the colonies had experience. In addition to the four 
provinces mentioned, New Zealand also had its highest marriage rate 
of recent years about the same time, namely, in 1884, after which year 
the rate likewise steadily declined. In Western Australia the rate has 
fluctuated considerably. So recently as 1891 it was higher than in any 
year since 1868; but the heavy immigration of males who had left their 
women folk behind them greatly affected the marriage-rate of the colony 
during the last few years. 

For the year 1897 the average marriage-rate per 1,000 of population 
in the whole of Australasia was 658. The rate of New South Wales 
was, as already stated, 6-72 ; that of Victoria, was 6°34 ; of Queensland, 
6-05; of South Australia, 5-40 ; of Western Australia, 11:06 ; of Tas- 
mania, 6°22 ; and of New Zealand, 6:83. The average annual rate for 
Australasia during the last ten years was 6°73 per 1,000 of population. 
The colony with the smallest average rate during the decade is Tas- 
mania; and Western Australia has the highest average rate for the 
same period, Victoria coming next in order, although the rate of the latter 
colony would be exceeded by Queensland if a longer period were taken. 











MARRIAGE RATES. 
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Victoria owes her high rate to the comparatively large number of 
marriages celebrated in that colony during the five years from 1887 
to 1891. From 1861 to 1886 the rate of New South Wales was 
consistently higher than that of the southern colony. During the next 
five years, however, Victoria had the advantage, only to lose it in 1892, 
since which year New South Wales has again had the higher rate. 

For the ten years ended 1897 the colonies which had a marriage- 
rate above the Australasian average were :— 





Western Australia .................. 8:12 per 1,000 of population. 
Victoria ......... .. =6'99 es Fr 
Queensland ............. ... 6°84 os + 


New South Wales .................. 6°79 5 53 


Those which had a lower rate were :— 
South Australia 





23 3” 
New Zealand........... 3°25 aS ” 
PASMANID (yccccne codes cucnoseseeese Seces 3: a0 A 


A comparison of the marriage-rates of various countries is apt to be mis- 
leading, on account of the different conditions of life prevailing therein. 
Thus, in comparing the Australian rate with the rates of forcign countries, 
it has to be borne in mind that, on the one hand, the superior condition 
of the working classes and the preponderance of unmarried adult males 
in the colonies favour a high marriage-rate ; while, on the other hand, 
the migratory habits of a large part of the male population often 
occasion a certain amount of extravagance and selfishness, and tend, 
therefore, to a diminution of the rate. Below will be found the average 
marriage-rates of a number of European countries for the twenty years, 
1871-90, and the annual rates for the years 1891 to 1896. The figures, 
which are taken from the reports of the Registrar-General of England, 
show that in Europe, as in New South Wales, the course of the 
marriage-rate has been directed upward during the last three or four 
years :— 





























Average of | 
Country. 20 years, 1891. 1892. | 1893. 1894, 1895, 1896. 
1871-90. | 
7 

United Kingdom... 7-2 73 | gal zo} a1 | ze | 75 
Englandand Wales| 7°8 CESS NE OT A ere 75 75 cy 
Scotland’ .cc.c-c.sc-> 70 7:0 il | 66 67 69 72 
Treland ... 45 4°6 40 ae] 4:7 5:0 50 
Denmark 76 68 | 68 | 70 69 del 73 
Norway...... 69 6°6 64 64 6-4 65 6:7 
Sweden 6°6 oe 5°7 | oe a Bert Sear ees 
Austria ... 8:2 78 | 9 9 81 8-0 
Hungary ..... s---| 9°6 8:6" | 9:2) | 9:3 9°3 8-5 8-0 
Switzerland ......... 74 (fe 74 | 74 74 75 78 
German Empire ... 8:2 80 | 79 | 79 79 Wa 8-2 
IPEUSSIA GS eee enee ee 8-4 82 | 81); 8:1 81 8-0 8:3 
Netherlands 76 glee ee Ten | ies 72 74 75 
Belgium ............ Tek 75 sh dB. 75 diate 81 
France ...... ee hth 74 75-| 75 75 74 76 
Ttaly ivesccccccovscesses 78 76 75 | 75 75 TAS gs 
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In 1897 the marriage-rate in England: and Wales was 8:0) per 
thousand; in Scotland, 7*3 per thousand ;.and in Ireland, 5-0);: the 
general rate for the United Kingdom being 7-6 per thousand. 


TimaTPRACY DISPLAYED BY MaArriace RecistTers. 


The number of persons signing the marriage register with marks: has 
steadily declined for many years past. In 1871 the proportion of signa- 
tures made with marks. was as high as 16°96 per cent. of the whole, 
while in 1897 the percentage had fallen to 1-50, the decrease in illiteracy 
being, therefore, highly satisfactory. As will be seen from the table 
appended, the greatest proportion of signatures: affixed’ by means: of 
marks has always been supplied by the country districts; but in the 
country, as well as in the metropolis, illiteracy, as disclosed by the 
marriage registers, has greatly decreased, the percentage in 1897 being 
only 1-75 for the country and 1:19 for the metropolis, as compared with 
18-92 and 13-50 respectively in 1871 :— 








Year. |Metropoti.) Cpumtey |NewSouth) year, etropotis| oumtey” | New-South 
| Bee a ahs doy {howe ie dos 

1871 | 13°50 | 1892 | 1696 | 1893 | 150:| 267 | 246. 
1876 | 654 | 16-71: | 10-47 || .1894 1:26.) 243 | 1-90 
isst | 5°05 | sat | oot | i895 | 161 | 249 | 200 
1396 | 289 | 5:00 | 348 | 1896) | 167 | 250 | 249 
| soz | ase | a5. | 150 























The amount of illiteracy, as displayed by inability to sign the marriage 
register in the proper manner, was for many years greater amongst 
females than amongst males, the returns showing that this was the case 
in every year during the period from 1871 to 1887. This order of 
things has now been reversed, 1894 being the only-year of the last nine 
which has exhibited a greater proportion of mark signatures by females: 
From this it would appear that women are now quite ona par with 
men in the acquirement of the rudiments: of education ; furthermore, 
it may be pointed out that many women refrain from signing: their 
names in the marriage register, not from inability to write, but: from 
sheer nervousness. In 1871 the number of women who were unable to 
sign their names amounted to nearly one-fifth of the whole number 
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married, but the proportion had fallen to 1-4-per cent. in 1897. During 
the same period the male illiterates: fell. from 14:5 per cent. to 1-6 per 
cent. of thenumber of males: married!:— 


Males Females Males Females 
signing with signing with Se signing with signing with 
marks, per | marks, per een marks, per | marks, per 
thousand. thousand. thousand. thousand. 


1871 145 194 | : 23 
1876 96 114 | 19 
1881 55 84 || 1895 22 
1886 38 42 || 23 
1891 32 29 || 1897 16 
1892 


SoLEMNISATION OF MARRIAGES. 


Of every hundred marriages celebrated in New South Wales, about 
ninety-six are solemnised by the clergy. The actual figures for 1897 
show that during that year 8,501 marriages were solemnised by clergy 
and 312 witnessed by registrars, giving the proportions of 96-46 per 
cent: and 3:54 per cent. respectively of the total number of 8,495. 

The Church of England celebrates the lar gest number of marriages, 
the- Roman Catholic Charch coming next ; but in each case: the propor- 
tion:falls short of what might be anticipated from the strength of the 
Church as shown by. the Census returns. This is noticeably so in the case 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The adherents to that denomination at 
the-Census of 1891 formed 25:34 per cent. of the population, whereas 
the marriages solemnised according. to its rites:during the year 1897 
formed only 17-72 per cent. of the whole number of marriages: To 
bring the number of Roman Catholic marriages up to the proper pro- 
portion, therefore, they should be increased nearly 43 per cent. ; and itiis 
plain that either many Roman Catholics do not' marry within their own 
communion; or the adherents to that Church do not undertake the 
responsibilities of marriage to the same extent as other members of the 
community. The latter supposition is doubtless the correct explanation 
of the anomaly ; for the adherents to the Roman Catholic Church: are 
amongst the poorest’ in the colony, and want of means is, perhaps, the 
chief cause of the comparatively small number: of their marriages— 
though, ati the same time, it is undoubtedly true that what are termed 

“mixed” marriages:are numerous. 

The disparity between the number of marriages solemmised. by the 
clergy of the Church of England and what might be expected from the 
numerical strength of the de nomination is also very great. During the 
year 1897 there were celebrated 3,130 marriages according to-the rites 
of this Church, being 35-51 per cent. of the total marriages, while the 
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percentage of its adherents, as shown by the Census of 1891, was 
44-42. A glance at the following table will show that the number of 
marriages celebrated during 1897 by ministers of other denominations, 
notably those of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, and 
Baptist Churches, far exceeded their apparent due proportions :— 





as - | Percentage 
ee) | of 
No. of Ferd comre adherents 
Marriages. | yfarriages to total 
e™ | population, 
Census 1891. 


Denomination. 





Church of England 35°52 44°42 
Roman Catholic .... sel 5 17°72 25°34 
Presbyterian a ‘ 11°58 9°66 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist...| 9 | 13°49 9°69 
Congregational Re 35 3°84 2°13 
Baptist sees 2 1:37 
Hebrew a y 0°23 
Other Denominations . vase | 12°71 
Registrars’ Offices 312 3°54 
| | 








The following table shows the number of marriages registered by the 
principal denominations during the last five years :— 





Denomination. 393. 1894. 1895. 1896. 





| 
Church of England é 2,895 | 2,836 2,979 
Presbyterian se 98% 1,042 918 964 
Wesleyan Methodist .. = 82] 831 944. 
Primitive Methodist , 204 199 
United Methodist Free Church ...| é 23 19 
Methodist Episcopal Church | 272 
Independent Methodist Church ...| 124 
Lay: Methodist.<......:..0sce.csessersees 8 5 
Baptist es 
Independent Baptist 
Independent Congregationalist...... 
German Evangelical, Lutheran 
Bible Christian 
Christian, Church of Christ 
Catholic Apostolic Church......... : 
Society of Friends (Quakers) 
Swedenborgian, New Church 
Bethel Union 
Gospel Temperance Church .... 
Salvation Army 
Unitarian 
Other Sects .... eens 
Roman Catholic 2) 1,361 | 
Hebrew oe 21 | 20 

442 








7,666 














last few years is due. 


AGE AT Marriace. 














MATRIMONIAL AGENCIES. 667 


During the last few years there have come into existence certain 
institutions, named ‘“ Matrimonial Agencies,” which combine the easy 
formalities of a district registrar’s office with the attendance of a 
clergyman. It is to the connection of certain clergymen with these 
institutions that the increase in the number of marriages performed 
according to the rites of some of the smaller denominations during the 


Of the 8,813 couples married in 1897, the ages of 8,627 bridegrooms 
and 8,674 brides are known. An examination of the figures shows that 
in 77-9 per cent. of the marriages the husband was older than the wife ; 
in 8:0 per cent. the ages of the contracting parties were the same ; 
while in the remaining 14:1 per cent. of the unions the wife was older 
than the husband. The results of a tabulation of the respective ages 





of bridegrooms and brides are shown in the following table :— 




























































































Ages of Brides. 
Ages of | ; Z ‘ On 
Bridegrooms. Under 1g | 19, | 20. aa ail oa Ga | a = q| Not Total 
18. 2 | unde! under ander coral uae eran stated. aes 
{ 
Under 18 years | CH ieer 1] 3 
18 years Be be 6 9 3; 1 a kee a a nG Ga se 20 
19) 5, B05 a8 24) 22 13 4 21 3 eo 87 
20 4, 28 | 28 | 29 33 39 6 1 on 164 
2land under 25 ..|_ 185 | 223 | 268 | 263 | 1,175 | 282 34 9 Pa ES es) 2,441 
25 and under 30 --| 123 | 132 | 190 ; 224 | 1,341) 795 | 153 33 2 1 o 2,994 
30 and under 35 on 21] 40] 64) 74 469} 488] 190 63 14 3 8p 1,426 
35 and under 40 ap 15} 12] 17 | 25 173 | 262 | 146 82 24/1 10 766 
40 and under 45 a 5 2 8 6 57 71 76 60 40} 13 338 
45 and over .. Saline 1; 6| 8 33 38 59 76 46 | 126 38S 
Not stated .. an 5 9| 15) 17 a ae we ce ee oe 139 186 
Total 414 | 478 | 614 | 650 | 3,310/1,945| 659 | 323] 128 139 | 8,813 













1897. 





From these figures it would appear that the average age at which the 
females married in 1897 was 5:17 years lower than that of the males. 
At the Census of 1891, the average age of the married males in the 
colony was found to be 41:43 years, and that of the married females 
36:96 years. This showed a difference of 4:47 years, which is somewhat 
less than the difference in the ages of the persons who were married in 
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A record is kept of the number of minors; namely, persons under 21 
years of age, married in the colony, and the figures for the last ten years 
are appended :— 




















Minors. | Percentage of— 

Year. A | . 

| Pee a | Brides. ee Brides. 

| | 
1888 195 | 2,002 248 | 25°52 
1889 | 169 1,955 2°24 25°96 
1890 149 1,931 1°89° | 24°52 
1891 177 2,085 2:09" | 24°65 
1892 177 1,889 221 | 23°55 
1893 | 177° 1,993 2:23; | 25°72 
1894 167 1,905 2°18 24°85 
1895 | 207 1,942 2°58 24°18 
1896 212 2,065 250° | 24°31 
1897 274 | oe 156 3°18 24°86 





During the year 1897 there were registered in New South Wales :— 


Marriages between— 
Bachelors amd Spmsatersi:..........2ccccscsccceceisessveoveneveres 7,593 

a3 NWRMOWNN OL sctataychiciceiresfesvcctrwacrencttrst cor 420 

PRCOTCRMT WV OMIOIES, 0 os... e cee ceveeennssedeenense 73 

Widowers and MNRAS 90 Hh, ios elaicrndtvnansaannonnratngaecace 441 

“ YUM Ro ey ids vahinecscvde sine disaeemenres ae 214 
DDEVORCORIVVOIRGTA 2.0 a0 cess oncodescns aeieeee ses 13 

Divorced Men and Spinsters...... arbe 38 

3 WHEOWB I sceccs.cse00 beh 14 

5 Divorced * VWrOmiem ....... 00. c cede cewovees’ 7 











MINGLE Ss er T A etom es eo dso. hee nT oare ree Tete _ 8,818 
Snnilar information forthe ten years extending, from 1888 to 1897 
shows. that: out of every 10,000 marriages celebrated in the colony, 
there will be between— 
Bachelors and = insters . 


PF Widows 
Divorced Women. 









Widowers and Spinsters:............ 500 
WHOM! .........50000 266 
Divorced Women.. 9 

Divorced Men and Spinsters .., .... 26 . 
oe WHEGWES ...cccccc eee ne 5 
3 Divorced Wonrein,........2.00c0ccccdeee F 2 
SIRRAMIE dito d ses dade lo Acbing py AR a rr ow ees 10,000 


As: very few marriages are contracted by males before the age of 
21 or after that of 50, or by females: before the age of 18 or after that 
of 45, for the purpose of ascertaining: the probability of! marriage the 
population of other ages than these may be omitted from consideration. 
The mean number’of' marriageable males during 1888—97 was 153/637, 
and of females, 96,408. These comprised 146, 444 bachelors, 7,193 
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widowed and divorced males, 88,945 spinsters, and 7,463 widows and 
divoreed females. ‘From these figures it would appear that the annual 
marriage rate per thousand a, approximately, for bachelors, 51; for 
Ww idowers and divorced men, 91; for spinsters, 83 ; and for widows and 
divorced women, 89. -As regards the probability of marriage, therefore, 
the widower holds the highest place and the bachelor the lowest, while 
the widow has a slight advantage over the:spinster. 


DuRATION OF Lire AFPER MARRIAGE. 


Although'the ages of the parties contracting marriage are not demanded 
by law, and the marriage registers prior to 1897 are generally silent 
upon ‘this point, yet the information may be obtained indirectly. from 
the.death registers, which contain many interesting particulars relating 
to the life of the person whose death is recorded; and from the 
information thus obtained it is possible to establish the average duration 
of life after marriage. Tables giving detailed information on this 
subject will be found in the Annual Report on Vital Statistics ; for 
this volume the appended figures, which relate to the five years 1893-7, 
and which deal with 13,695 married males and 12,550 married females 
whose ages both at the time of marriage and of death were known, 
must suffice. It has not been deemed advisable to deal with the 
marriages of males under the eighteenth or over the fiftieth year, and 
with those of females under the sixteenth or over the forty-third year, 
as the figures are too small to possess any significance : 





| 7 
Period lived after | | Period lived after 


Marriage. Marriage. 


() 
Period lived after | 
| Ageat | . | Age at 
[ 


Marriage. 
| Marriag: e. = || Marriage. | 
| Males. | Females.|| | Males. | Females. 


{ 
| 
Ageat | 
Marriage. | 
| 

| 


lp emales, 


| | || | 
years. years. | years. years. j Ss. | years. | years. | years. | years. 
j | 38°0 28 28°2 | 30° 40 | : 25°7 
ers 34°6 29 28°5 27°7 || 41 5 | 26:3 

| 38:4 | B47 | 30 81° 32% 42 | °23° 29°6 

38:1 | 31°8 31 dS || 43 OC ‘ 20°8 
36'1 , 33°0 32 44 
34°9 28°9 | 33 45 | 
34:0 30°7 | 34 46 | 
316 29°2 | 35 47 | 
30°5 29°6 | 36 48. | 
317 314 | 37 49 
2 50 | 
| 





LO Lo bo bs bo te 
wa>KSSB 


28 ‘7 28-7 | 38 
29° 30°7 | 39 


to to to bo toto npr 
ADO OMINA 
PR ROR AO red 











These averages must not be taken as representing the expectation 
of life of persons marrying at each of the ages set down. This expecta- 
tion of life of married persons has not been established, although the 
requisite data are available. So far as the investigation has proceeded, 
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however, it confirms the popular opinion that the length of life to the 
enjoyment of which a married person may look forward is greater than 
that of the unmarried, both female and male, at the same age. 


FECUNDITY OF MARRIAGES. 


The death records of New South Wales show the issue, both living 
and dead, of the deceased. During the five years 1893-7 there died 
14,816 married males and 13,460 married females. The children 
of these 14,816 men numbered 78,043, giving an average of 5:26 to 
each married man ; and the registrations of death showed that of these 
children 30,370 males and 28,963 females were alive, and 10,054 males 
and 8,656 females were dead. The total issue of the 13,460 married 
women numbered 69,155 children, or an average of 5:14 to each woman; 
and of this number, 25,726 male and 24,860 female children were alive, 
and 9,776 male and 8,793 female children were dead. An analysis of 
the figures shows that at each age at marriage the average number, of 
children resulting from the unions was as set down below, It is 
necessary to state that in cases where the deceased was married more 
than once, the age at the first marriage only is noted in the table, while 
the total family, whether the fruit of one or of more than one marriage, 
is included. The records only reveal five children as the issue of women 
who married after reaching the age of 45 :— 


| | | 
Average number of|| |Average number of! | Average number of 
Children | Children | | Children 
resulting from mar-|| 
riage of— 


jresulting from mar- 


resulting from mar- | 
riage of— 


Age at riage of 


Marriage. 


Age at 


| Age at 
|| Marriage. 


Marriage. 


Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 


] 
| Males. | Females. 


| 

| I | 

‘| ! } 
} 


| years. | years. | years. | years. | years. || years. | years. | years. 
| “8-50 35 4-77 | 272 || © 51 |°1°52 

5°38 | 2°75 52 2°21 

758 | 68 | 2°37 || 53 1°26 

23 : | 2-19 54. | 0°95 

05 ‘88 | 1°79 55 1°76 

6°61 | 4°72 | 1°58 |! 56 | 1°36 

6°61 4° 1:01 || 58 

6-11 | % 1:20 || 59 

5°63 | *¢ 0°77 60 

5-49 | | 3° 087 | 61 

5°24 | $2 0°90 | 62 

5°07 as 0°70 63 

4°67 | 4 | 0-27 | 64 

4°30 5 0°08 66 

4:39 | ; 0°08 || Not stated 

3°98 3" 0°16 | 

0°28 











Average..| 
| 
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The difference between the numbers of children born to the males 

and to the females is explained by the larger number of second mar- 

rlages contracted by men. If it were not for this fact, the average in 
both cases would, of course, be the same. 

The average number of children born to a marriage in each of the 

ra wiciipaas colonies, during the decennial period 1888-97, is shown 

elow :— 





Average | Average 
number of Colony number of 
Children per Sone Children per 
marriage. marriage. 


Colony. 





| Western Australia. 
| 


Tasmania 
Queensland 5+ | New Zealand 


South Australia | Australasia... 








The average for New South Wales is established from the previous 
table. For the other colonies the ordinary empirical formula in use 
amongst statisticians, 7.c., dividing the number of births in any year by 
the marriages occurring in the seventh previous year, has been employed. 
There is no doubt that the formula gives somewhat too high an average 
for these colonies, although it works out correctly enough when applied 
to more settled countries. The average number of children to a marriage 
in the United Kingdom during the ten years 1887-96 was :— 


HnglandiandeWialesy.+.-s.yer-s0esscessecceasseea sess cee: 4°45 
Scotland 


Ireland 


The figures for Ireland are exceptionally high, which is somewhat 
surprising, as the average age of persons marrying there is much higher 
than in Australia. The lowest number of children born to a marriage 
in any of the important European countries is in France, where the 
average for the ten years 1887-96 was only 3:08. 

The influence which the ages of husband and wife exert on the birth- 
rate isa subject which has attracted a great deal of attention, and 
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statistics which throw any light on this point are much to be desired. 
As far as New South Wales is concerned, ‘the information at present 
available covers only the period of a few years ; nevertheless the figures 
possess very great interest. Dealing only with legitimate natality, the 
number of births within the period 1893-5 was 110,597 ; and with an 
adjustment of ‘the ages:of the parents as returned, in order to counteract 
the recognised tendency ot the people to state their ages at the nearest 
quinquennial period, such as 20, 25, 30, 35, aud so on, it would appear 
that the probability of a birth in the course of a year from a union in 
which the age of the husband is between 25 and 60 and the age of the 
wife between 20 and 40 is.as follows :— 


Age of Wife. 


Age of 
Husband. 


20 years. 25 years. 30 years. 35 years. 40 years. 
{ 
| 


| 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 


25 years ... 42°6 39°3 36°0 30°0 
30 years ... 20 | 383 340 | 31:0 
35 years ... : | oe 32°6 30°0 
40 years ... 2°6 | 35°65 30°2 28°5 
45 years ... el *é 27°9 26°5 222 
50 years ... 34°5 | 2598 24°2 20°8 


55 years ... 8 | 25° 24°0 23°0 18°7 





60 years...) 243 | 232 | 226 21-0 15°5 





The age of the wife is by far the more important factor in determining 
the birth-rate. As that advances, it is seen that there is a sharp decline 
in the probability of child-birth at each quinquennial period of life, the 
tendency being towards a heavier fall at each ‘successive stage. On 
the other hand, with a young wife of 20 years the percenta! birth- 
rate remains about the ‘same until the husband passes the age of 40; 
and even in cases in which the woman is considerably older, the 
probability of birth at any fixed period of life only becomes greatly 
diminished after the man has passed the fortieth year. Thus, an-ex- 
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amination of the table will show that if the husband is 25 years and the 
wife 20 years the probability of a birth during twelve months is 42-6 
per cent., and the same rate obtains where the husband is 40 and 
the wife 20 ; but if the wife is 40 years of age as well as the husband 
the probability is reduced to 24-1 per cent. Further, in a case where 
the husband is aged 50 years and the wife 25 years the percental birth- 
rate is 27°3, which, however, declines to 20-8 if the wife is 40 years old. 


Divorces. 


The grounds on which divorces and judicial separations are granted 
in New South Wales will be found set forth in the chapter entitled 
“Law and Crime.” Since the passing of the existing Act of 1892, by 
which the grounds of divorce were greatly increased, the business of the 
Divorce Court has grown enormously ; indeed, so much has this been 
the case that out of a total of 2,589 petitions for divorce and 190 for 
judicial separation presented to the Court from 1873 to the end of 1897, 
no less than 1,931 petitions for divorce and 123 for judicial separation 
were presented in the course of the last six years. Of the 2,589 petitions 
for divorce—759 of which were presented in forma pauperis—85 were 
dismissed and 511 were not proceeded with to the 31st December, 1897. 
In the remaining 1,993 cases, decrees nist were granted, of which 1,758 
had been made absolute, and 235 had not been made absolute to the 
end of the year mentioned. Of the 190 petitions for judicial separation, 
10 were dismissed, 89 were not proceeded with, and the remaining 91 
were granted. During the period of twenty-five years there were only 
18 petitions for nullity of marriage. Of these, 2 were not proceeded 
with, and the remaining 16 were granted. Of 13 petitions for restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights, 2 were dismissed and 9 not proceeded with. In 
only two cases were decrees nisi granted, and of these two decrees one 
had been made absolute to 31st December, 1897. 

In the 1,993 successful suits for divorce the husband was the 
petitioner in 670 cases, and the wife in 1,323; in the 91 suits for 
judicial separation the husband was the petitioner in 5 cases, and the 
wife in 86; while of the 16 decrees for nullity of marriage 10 were 
granted at the suit of the husband, and 6 at the suit of the wife. 
The total number of decrees granted at the instance of the husband 
was, therefore, 685 ; and at the instance of the wife, 1,415. Of every 
100 decrees granted in the colony, the wife has been the petitioner in 
67 cases, and the husband in 33. 

In three out of every ten successful divorce petitions, relief is sought 
on more than one ground, and to give a statement of the grounds as they 
are set forth in the petitions would be to enter into possibly unnecessary 
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detail. The appended table, therefore, only shows the more important 
grounds, chief amongst which are adultery, desertion, cruelty, and 
habitual drunkenness :— 





Decrees of 
Nullity of 
Marriage 
Granted. 


Divorces ret 

at Judicial 
Grounds of Suit. | ven Separation 
} , Granted. 


Total, 


Granted. 





Adultery | 688 
a5 with habitual drunken-' 
MIGAG GUO. cascacseetas ses nN HOOESAGORHG | 38 

Adultery, with cruelty, desertion... 

Bigamy, with adultery 

Incestuous adultery ... 

Desertion 

Cruelty 

» and desertion 

Habitual drunkenness, with cruelty, 
desertion 

Imprisonment for three years 

requent conviction for crime 

Non-consummation of marriage 

Lunacy of petitioner 

Cruelty and attempt to murder by! 
administering poison 














Of the 1,993 divorce decrees granted up to the end of 1897, 688 were 
grounded on the act of adultery, 2 on incestuous adultery, and 31 on 
adultery with bigamy, the respondent having broken the law by going 
through a form of marriage, making altogether a total of 721 decrees ; 
and if to this number be added those cases in which adultery was allied 
with habitual drunkenness, cruelty, or desertion, or with any two or 
all three of these grounds, no less than 1,027 decrees are obtained, or 
51:5 per cent. of the total number of 1,993. Desertion is a common 
cause of dissolution of marriage. On this ground alone, as many as 
713 decrees, or 35:8 per cent. of the total, were granted; and the 
details disclose the fact that in 279 other cases in which divorce was 
granted the petitioner had been deserted by the respondent. In only 
20 cases of divorce was a decree granted because of cruelty alone, but 
there were 333 other cases in which cruelty was alleged. Habitual 
drunkenness was the principal ground on which the petition was based 
in 194 cases; but in only 3 cases was this a single cause of action, 
drunkenness in the other 191 cases being allied with cruelty, desertion, 
and neglect of domestic duties ; while in 34 additional divorce cases 
habitual drunkenness was set forth with other reasons as entitling the 
petitioner to a dissolution of the marriage bond. Altogether, therefore, 
habitual drunkenness entered into 228 cases out of 1,993 in which 
divorce was granted, or 11°5 per cent. 
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Of the 2,100 marriages which resulted in divorce or judicial separation, 
or which were nullified, the great majority were celebrated in the 
Australasian colonies, and more than three-fourths in New South 
Wales alone. The actual number celebrated in this colony was 1,647, 
or 78:5 per cent. of the total number ; and in all Australasia, 1,901, or 
90°5 per cent. Of the other 199 marriages, 167, or 8-0 per cent., took 
place in the United Kingdom, namely, 140 in England, 9 in Wales, 9 
in Scotland, and 9 in Ireland. The countries where the other marriages 
were celebrated will be found in the following table :— 


























| 
Divorces and | Divorces and 
Marriages celebrated in— Judicial | Marriages celebrated in— Judicial 

Separations. | | Separations. 
New South Wales............ 1,647 | Hongkong i suscsseerereserccs 1 
WVictorianiecscs:caseceee ae 108 \lndiavewe.ce een ie 8 
Queensland......... seed 57 || Cape Colony.... 3 
South Australia........ vera 22 | Canada ee. ss-5.. 2 
Western Australia 1 | Denmark 28 1 
PASMANIA. se <esuasdes sere 15 ||) Atally: ieevac.enswncner assesses | 1 
New Zealand... Re 51 | France and New Caledonia) 4 
England ....... net 140 || Germany 1 
Wales ..... . sevot 9 | SIRUSSI oats sccnaeenes aeeeees 2 
Scotland ci ctasee ens 9 || United States... 6 
ie lan dieecerccts yan. tesa 9 } 
Mili Sesres conn onvedea tose arenes \ 3 | Motall evecsessess 2,100 








Although the Roman Catholic Church does not recognise divorce, yet 
a considerable number of marriages solemnised according to the rites of 
that Church have been dissolved by the law. Still, the figures are by 
no means large when they are viewed in connection with the number 
of broken marriages which had been celebrated by denominations whose 
adherents form much smaller proportions of the population of the colony. 
Thus, out of the 2,100 divorces, judicial separations, and petitions for 
nullity of marriage granted to the end of 1897, only 210 of the marriages 
had been solemnised by the Roman Catholic Church, while the Church 
of England had solemnised 846; the Presbyterians, 345: and the 
Wesleyan and other Methodist Churches, 213. The Congregational 
Church had celebrated 158 of the marriages; the Baptist, 36; the 
Hebrew, 17; and other denominations, 30; while the ceremony in 214 
cases had been performed at a Registrar’s office, and in the remaining 
31 cases the Church was not stated. 

Of the 2,084 couples who were divorced or judicially separated, and 
the 16 couples whose marriage was declared null, 196, or 9:3 per cent. 
of the cotal of 2,100, had been married for a period of less than / 
years ; no less than 715, or 34:0 per cent. of the whole number, had 
been married for periods ranging from 5 to 10 years ; 597, or 28-4 per 
cent., between 10 and 15 years; and 326, or 15-5 per cent., between 
15 and 20 years. In no less than 215 cases the duration of the marriage 
was between 20 and 30 years; while in 51 cases the period was even 
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greater, extending, indeed, over 40 years in the case of 6 couples. 
Marriages of long duration are, therefore, just as liable to be severed by 
the Divorce Court as those of shorter length. Nor does the possession 
of a family deter the aggrieved party from seeking redress at law ; for 
in one case the children numbered 15; in two cases, 14; in one case, 
12; in six cases, 11; in four cases, 10; in nineteen cases, 9 ; in thir- 
teen cases, 8; in sixteen cases, 7; in forty-four cases, 6; in seventy- 
three cases, 5; in 105 cases, 4; in 206 cases, 3; in 336 cases, 2 ; while 
in 494 cases there was one child born to the marriage. It is a fact, 
however, that in 34-6 per cent. of the cases in which the decree craved 
for was granted, the ties between the parties had not been strengthened 
by the birth of children ; for of the 2,100 successful petitions for divorce, 
judicial separation, or nullity of marriage, no less than 727 affected 
parties who were childless, while the number may have been even 
larger than this, as in 53 other cases the information did not disclose 
particulars regarding the fruitfulness of the unions. The number of 
children affected by the other 1,320 decrees was 3,381, and if allowance 
be made on account of the 53 cases referred to, it may possibly have 
reached 3,520. 

The conjugal condition of the contracting parties to the marriages 
concerning which the petitions were granted, is shown in the following 
table :— 

























Conjugal condition of Females, Total 
Conjugal condition of Males. xc : 7. || iMfales. 
Spinster. Widow. | Divorced. | Not»stated. 

Rpblnllie oi5, 0 ce see: yesee | | a| 441 4,763 

Widower .... |, 20 30 | 1 | 1 | 9 

Divorced .... Ns on eepsose | 1 ath erapnee 4 

NOR RLADOU ein nesta tiene stccies 638 14 | Sera | 155 232 
———— ee | —_ | | 

Total, Females .......... | 1,809 | 120 3 | 160 | 2,092 





These figures are exclusive of two nullity suits granted on account of a 
previous existing marriage of the husband, and of six nullity suits 
granted on account of a previous existing marriage of the wife. 
Among the 2,100 marriages dissolved from 1873 to the close of 1897 
there were 530 in which the age of either husband or wife, or of both, 
when the marriage was contracted, was unknown. Of the remaining 
1,570 cases, it may be said that the great majority related to marriages 
contracted between parties of suitable ages, 1,084 being between 
husbands of the ages from 21 to 40 years inclusive and wives of the 
ages from 18 to 30 years inclusive. In over 400 cases, however, the 
marriage had been contracted at very early ages, the husband being below 
21 years in 192 cases, and the wife below 18 in 298 cases, while there 
were 71 cases in which the husband was less than 21 and the wife less 
than 18 at the time of marriage. There were only 43 cases in which 
the husband had been 41 and over at the time of marriage, and 65 in 
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which the wife had been 31 and over, while unions in which the husband 
had been 41 and over and the wife 31 and over numbered but 19. 
Perhaps the union which presented the most peculiar features was 
one in which the husband was 14 and the wife 15 at the time of 
marriage. After a duration of 31 years the bond was severed, at the 
instance of the husband, on account of the wife’s adultery, but ultimately 
the petitioner neglected to have the decree made absolute. Another 
extreme case was that of a woman of 35 who married a man of 75, and 
after one year’s endurance of her husband’s cruelty filed a petition for 
judicial separation, which was, however, not further proceeded with. 
The nationalities of husbands and wives whose marriages were dis- 
solved call for no particular comment. Of the husbands, natives of New 
South Wales, England, Ireland, Scotland, and Victoria form the only 
large groups, in the order named ; while among the wives the order is 
slightly altered, Victorians coming next to Englishwomen. As might be 
expected, there is a much greater preponderance of natives of New 
South Wales among the wives than among the husbands, the numbers 
being 1,089 and 778 respectively, while im 577 cases both husband and 
wife were natives of the colony. There were 559 Englishmen and 374 
Englishwomen whose marriages were dissolved, while England was 
the birthplace of both husband and wife in 199 cases. After these 
the most numerous groups in which husband and wife were natives 
of the same country were those of Ireland and Victoria, but in these 
groups there were only 31 and 27 cases respectively. The other groups, 


except the 21 cases in which both husband and wife were natives of 
Scotland, are too small to deserve mention. 

A. statement of the divorces, judicial separations, and decrees of 
nullity of marriage granted in New South Wales in five-year periods to 
1892, and annually during the last five years, will be found below :— 





Decrees | 
of Nullity of 

Marriage 

Granted. 


| Divorces | Judicial 
Period. | 2crees nisi) | Separations 
Granted. | Granted. 





1873-1877 | BE re 55 
1878-1882... ae 84 
1883-1887... 139 149 
1888-1892 . 320 355 
1893 ... i 304 314 
1894 ... 369 385 
1895... 302 315 
1896 ... 173 182 
1907 ..... | 247 | 261 
Total... ..| 1,998 j 2,100 


hm LORS = or bo 


uw 








Tt has alveady been explained that until 1873 the Supreme Court of 
the colony had no jurisdiction in divorce. From the Ist July in that 
year down to the end of 1892 the number of divorce decrees granted 
was 598. In the month of August, 1892, the new Divoree Act had 
come into force, and in 1893 the number of decrees nisi granted rose to 
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304, and in the following year to 369; while in 1895 the number was 
still as high as 302. On the basis of the figures of these three years, 
the number of divorces per 10,000 marriages in New South Wales was 
403—an average which placed the colony in the position of having more 
divorces proportionately to marriages than any other country in the 
world except the United States and Switzerland. Of course, it is only 
fair to assume that after the new Act was passed in 1892 advantage was 
taken of its provisions to dissolve marriages which would have been 
broken long before had the grounds on which divorce is granted always 
been the same; and this might account for the diminished number of 
divorces granted since 1895. Bearing this in mind, it must be confessed 
that the number of decrees granted in 1897 was surprisingly large. 

Below will be found a statement showing the average number of 
divorces per 10,000 marriages in each of the principal countries of the 
world. The figures are based on a period of ten years wherever 
possible ; hence the average of New South Wales given’in the table is 
lower than the present position of the colony warrants :— 




































Divorces per Divorces per 
Country. 10,000 | Country. 10,000 

marriages. | marriages, 

fi 

Canadian Dominion ......... 4 Belgium: <...ccs.c.c00000 rl 81 
United Kingdom ..... asi ll ISWOGGED 32.05 sfcrcvetvans cesses 87 
INOEW&SY* ite ee ne 16 Australasia .. 94 
Queensland. 18 Cape Colony.. 98 
South Austral ones 25 Netherlands... 103 
Tasmania ........... teas 38 Germany ..... ses 165 
* Austria Proper ..... oe 43 BranC@hiscccsesesess.se= ae 180 
Western Australia 44 New South Wales . tee 189 
Greece 2 visecssscrovess es 50 Roumania.............. see 204 
New Zealand ... eat 58 Switzerland ..... a 432 
SVACHOLIA. ccosescccessscscessenses United States ...........506 612 




















* Including Separations, &c. 





Only in Austria have judicial separations been taken into account in 
calculating the averages. In that country the civil law only permits 
of the divorcement of persons who do not belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church, adherents to this church being restricted to judicial separations 
except in the few cases in which marriages are annulled by the Pope by 
a declaration of their invalidity from the beginning. Owing to the 
great preponderance of the Catholic population, the number of separa- 
tions is much larger than that of divorces, the annual averages over a 
period of years being 672 judicial separations, 19 annulments, and 92 
divorces, giving a total of 783, equal to 43 marriages dissolved in every 
ten thousand. In the United States of America no general system of 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages is in force. For the 
purpose of comparison, the marriage-rate of that country has been 
assumed to be 6°50 per 1 000 of mean population, and on that basis the 
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20,660 divorces granted annually during ten years would give an 
average of not less than 612 per 10,000 marriages. Of European countries 
where divorce laws are in force, no reliable statistics are available with 
respect to Denmark, Hungary, Russia, and Spain ; while in Italy and 
Portugal divorce is not recognised by law. 

In the Dominion of Canada divorce was, under the Union Act, 
assigned to the Federal Parliament, but those provinces which had estab- 
lished divorce courts before the accomplishment of federation, namely, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and British 
Columbia, were permitted to retain the jurisdiction which they already 
exercised. In the remaining provinces, Ontario, Quebec, and Manitoba, 
and in the North-west Territories, no divorce courts have been established 
since the constitution of the Dominion, and divorce can only be obtained 
by legislation, the matter being dealt with in each case as an ordinary 
private Act of Parliament, with this difference, however, that the 
Senate requires the production of such evidence in support of the 
application for relief as would be deemed sufficient in a court of law. 
During a period of ten years, 118 divorces were granted in Canada, 
namely, 42 by the Dominion Parliament, and 76 by the provincial 
courts, with the exception of that of Prince Edward Island, which has not 
so far granted a single divorce. No general system of registration exists 
in the Dominion, but it may be said that the divorces do not exceed 4 
for every 10,000 marriages. Newfoundland has no divorce law. 


Brirrus. 


The mean annual birth-rate of the Australasian colonies during the 
ten years ended 1897 was 31:31 per thousand of population. The 
highest average was that of Queensland, namely, 34°49; then came New 
South Wales with 32°61; Tasmania, with 31-77; South Australia, 
with 30:99 ; Victoria, with 30-80; Western Australia, with 29-64 ; and 
New Zealand, with 28-07. In all the colonies the birth-rate is declining. 
The figures for 1897 show that in that year the rate in New South 
Wales was 28-42 per thousand; in Victoria, 26°62; in Queensland, 
29-92; in South Australia, 26-44; in Western Australia, 26-82; in 
Tasmania, 27°72 ; and in New Zealand, 25-96. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the depression which has prevailed in the Australian 
colonies for a number of years has not only had an adverse influence 
on the marriage-rate, and through the marriage-rate on the birth-rate, 
but, in addition to this, has in many cases led to the adoption of artificial 
checks on procreation. The birth-rate of 1887 afforded strong ground 
for believing that these checks were resorted to, and there is little doubt 
that their use has largely increased. The subject is one of great import- 
ance, and the causes of the decline in the birth-rate are now being 
specially investigated. 

For further comparison, the annual birth-rates per thousand of popula- 
tion in several European countries are given below ; and from these 
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figures the important fact is established that in 1896 the rate of New 
South Wales, which was 28-35 for that year, had fallen below that of 
the great majority of European countries. The information in the 
table is taken from the report of the Registrar-General of England, the 
figures covering the period of twenty-six years from 1871 to 1896 :— 





























Country. | 1871-90. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
epee nse es — ee ee ee eee —---—— 
United Kingdom ...... 32°6 3804 29°5 | 29°9 | 28°9 | 29:5 | 29-2 

England and Wales, 34:0 314 30°5 30°8 29°6 | 30°4 | 29°7 
Scotland 33°6 31°2 30°8 31°0 30°2 | 304 | 30°8 
Treland .... 249 234 22°5 23°0 22-9 | 23-2 23°6 
France ......... 24°6 | 22:6 22:1 | gag 22:4 | 219 | 22-7 
Switzerland 29°4 28°2 79 28°4 27°9 28°0 | 29°0 
LS ee 37°3 | 37°3 363 36°7 35-7 35°1 35-0 
Germany 38°1 37°0 35°77 | 36°8 35°9 3671 36°3 
Prussia 38°2 | 37°7 362 37°4 36°5 36°9 37°0 
Ps Renee eereeree 38°6 | 37:0 36'2 37°9 36°7 | 38°l 38-0 
cl) 44:0 | 423 40°3 42°5 41:3 | 415 40°5 
LS ee 35°2 | 33°7 32-0 33°8 32:7 | 32'8 327 
Belginm:................. 310 | 29°6 28°9 29°5 29°0 | 285 29°0 
Denmark ............... 31°77 | 31:0 | 295 | 30° | 30°2 | 302 | 305 
TROT WGET 0c ccreoveren et 30°7 30°9 29'6 | 30°7 29°38 | 306 30°4 
Sereda. 2.22... eosceree. 29°9 | 28°3 27°0 27°4 271 27°5 oop 





Tn New South Wales the births increased year by year from 1865 to 
1893, and, although they have diminished since that time, they still 
exceed those of the other great colony. The superiority in number 
rested with Victoria until the year 1879, when the births in New 
South Wales exceeded those of her southern neighbour by 94. 
During each of the last eighteen years the excess has been maintained, 
the greatest being in 1897, when it reached 5,945. 

In no year, as far as observation extends, have the female births 
exceeded in number those of males, The preponderance of births of 
male children in New South Wales during a number of years will be 
seen from the table given below. The figures are exclusive of children 
stillborn, the births of which are not required to be registered :— 





Year. | Males. | Females. Total. | 

















| Year. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
1871 10,326 9,817 | 20,143 1893 20,822 | 19,520 | 40,342 
1876 11,791 | 11,507 | 23,298 1894 19,993 | 18,958 | 38,951 
1881 14,801 | 34,102 | 28,993 1895, 19,377 | 18,897 | 38,774 
1886 | 18,700 | 17,584 | 36,284 1896 18,691 | 17,815 | 36,506 
1891 | 20,386 | 19,072 | 39,458 1897 18,989 | 18,258 | 37,247 
1892 20,532 | 19,509 | 40,041 | 





The excess of males over females born during the past twenty-seven 


years has ranged from 2-08 per cent. in 1875 to 7-65 per cent. in 1889, 
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the average being 5-01 per cent. The following table shows the number 
of males born to every 100 females :— 


Males born to every 
100 females. 


Males born to every 


Year. 100 females. 


Year. 


1876 
1881 
1886 
1891 
1892 


102°47 1894 105°46 
105°59 1895 105°19 
106°35 1896 104-92 
106°89 1897 104-00 
105°24 


1871 | 105°18 1893. |  106°67 
| 
| 





A number of theories have been advanced as accounting for the 
variation in the proportion of male to female births, but as none finds 
support in the vital statistics of New South Wales, it is needless to 
discuss them here. It is the case that in some years the illegitimate 
births in the colony show a majority of female children, and during the 
last twenty-seven years the proportion of male to 100 female illegitimate 
births has ranged from 94:96 in 1873 to 121-96 in 1876. Excluding 
the illegitimates, the variation in the excess of males over females 
has ranged from 1-71 per cent. in 1876 to 8:06 per cent. in 1889. 

Births are more numerous in spring than in any other part of the 
year, and are fewest in the March quarter. This is found to be the case 
in the other colonies of Australasia as well as in New South Wales. 
The following table gives the number of births in each quarter of the 
year since 1878 :— 

Quarter ending | Quarter ending— 


| 


Year. | | | Year | | | 
31 ¢ 30 Sep- 31 Decem- oe 31 P | 30 Sep- |31 Decem- 
March. 30’ June. tember. ber. March. 30 June. tember. | ber. 
| 


| 

1878 | 5,962 | 6,165 | 6,976 6,225 || 1888 | 9,058 | 9,651 | 10,162 , 9,654 
1879 | 6,231 | 6,591 | 7,264 | 6,847 || 1889 | 9,125 | 9,292 | 9,635 | 9,243 
1880 | 6,590 | 7,116 | 7,230 7,226 || 1890 | 9,154 | 9,667 | 10,497 9,642 
1881 | 6,976 | 6,983 | 7,514 7,520 || 1891 | 9,161 | 9,662 | 10,345 | 10,290 
1882 | 7,195 | 7,273 | 7,827 | 7,407 || 1892 | 9,753 | 10,361 | 9,655 | 10,272 
1883 | 7,378 | 7,755 | 8,000 | 8,148 || 1893 | 9,610 | 10,187 | 10,578 | 9,967 
1884 | 8,141 | 5 9,160 | 8,202 || 1894 9,619 | 9,981 | 9,551 | 9,800 
1885 | 8,178 | 8,5 9,656 8,701 || 1895 | 9,394 | 9,336 | 10,080 | 9,964 
1886 | 8,451 | 9,592 9,265 || 1896 | 9,294 9,031 9,153 | 9,028 
1887 | 9,075 | 9,183 | 9,890 | 9,088 || 1897 8,913 | 9,306 | 9,797 | 9,231 

J A ee : | 

Separating the colony into the metropolitan and country districts, it 
will be seen from the following table that during recent years the birth- 
rate per thousand has been higher in the metropolis than in the 
remainder of the colony. This is due to the proportionately larger 
number of females in the metropolitan population as compared with 
the country population, among whom males largely predominate. The 
highest rate reached for the whole of New South Wales during the last 
twenty years was. 38-99 in 1879. The estimated maximum rate for the 
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metropolis was reached in 1885, when the births were 45-46 per thousand 
of the population. In the country districts the greatest number of 
births in proportion to the population occurred in 1879, when the rate 
was 38°92 per thousand :— 























| Births per thousand of the Births per thousand of the 
| population. | population. 
Year, = |—— <aaael || Year. = |—— —— — 
Metropolis.| Country. | How. aos uth} | Metropolis. | Country. New een 
| ‘ | ia 
i 
1878 38°15 38°65 | 38°50 1888 | 41:92 35°02 37°20 
1879 39°18 38°92 38°99 || 1889 | 38°73 33:18 | 34:97 
1880 39°00 38°73 38°81 1890 37°23 34°44 35°36 
1881 39°21 37°34 37°90 |) 1891 | 35:95 33°76 34°50 
1882 40°23 35°90 37°20 1892 | 34°70 33°48 33°89 
1883 40°81 35°82 37°32 1893 | 33°52 33°23 33°33, 
1884 44°70 35°75 | 38-44 | 1894 |; 31°65 31°38 31°48 
1885 45°46 35°18 37°79 || 1895 | 30°67 30°65 30°66 
1886 44°53 34°32 37°43 || 1896 30°06 27°55 28°35 
1887 43°21 34°31 37°06 | 1897 29°00 28'15 | 28°42 
| 




















‘The excess of births over deaths has not shown a steady increase year by 
year, but has fluctuated somewhat, as will be seen from the succeeding 
table. In the whole colony, during the twenty years from 1878 to 1897, 
the least excess was 14,565 in 1878, and the highest 25,631 in the year 
1892. In the metropolis the least excess was in 1878, viz. 3,186; and 
the highest in 1892, when the number reached 8,558. In the country 
districts the number ranged from 11,379 in 1878 to 17,073 in 1892 :— 














































Fe = Baten! of 
. untry New § population : 
- es = _vious year. 
if | 
1878 3,186 | 11,379 14,565 | 2°26 
1879 3,947 | 12,786 16,733 | 2°49 
1880 3,484 13,497 | 16,931 | 2°39 
1881 4,560 12,897 | 17,457 | 2°33 
1882 | 4,608 | 12,278 16,886 | 2°16 
1883 5,342 | 13,690 | 19,0382 | 2°33 
1884 5,946 13,780 19,726 | 2°29 
1885 5,773 13,988 19,761 2°18 
1886 6,860 | 14,837 21,697 | 2°28 
1887 7,874 | 15,914 23,788 | 2°40 
1888 7,449 | 16,668 24,117 | 2°36 
1889 7,006 15,493 22,499 2°14 
1890 7,938 .| 16,804 24,742 2-29 
1891 | 7,588 15,584 23,172 2°07 
1892 1 8,558 | 17,073 25,631 2°14 
1893 | 7,472 16,848 24,320 2°03 
1894 | 7,406 16,328 23,734 1°94 
1895 | 7,276 16,584 23,860 1°91 
1896 | 6,713 13,954 20,667 1°62 
1897 | 6,789 16,194 22,983 17 
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The mean annual increase to the population by reason of the excess 
of births over deaths amounts to 2:17 per cent. for a period extending 
over twenty years—that is, going back to the year 1878. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the males born are more numerous than 
females, the actual increase of population from the excess of births over 
deaths is greatly in favour of the females. The male population largely 
exceeds the female, and there is a correspondingly larger number of 
deaths of males. There is also a greater mortality amongst male than 
amongst female children, and from this cause alone the natural excess 
of male births is almost neutralised. During the ten years which closed 
with 1897, the number of females added to the community by excess of 
births exceeded the males by 15,025, or 13-61 per cent. 


AGES OF PARENTS. 


During the five years 1893-97 the ages of the women giving birth 


to children ranged from 12 to 58 years. As might be expected, the 
majority of the very young mothers were unmarried ; thus of 2,258 
mothers under 18 years of age, 1,238 were unmarried. The total number 
of married women who gave birth to children during the five years 


was 177,582, the ages of whom were as follow :— 











Ages of Married Mower’ Mumper os | Ages of Married Mothers. Humber of 
a 7 SS = 

l4 years... = 4 | 35 years and under 40} 28,640 
16 5 eer 34 {140 ,, 4, 5, 45] 10,552 
16, Be Bee 194 | 45 years ee ae 570 
17 35 Wi ee 788 || 46 ,, se an 298 
1S; Est 1,835 ) 47 Bae ae 160 
195; ats ..| 3,380 | 48, = es 74 
20 5, ee en 210408 || 49-5 ees 31 
a ye ee 6'510° |lks00 Ve 6 
22 ss 5 ..| 8,059 | 52 ,, 3 
ihe ep we eet 9266 «53, | 1 
ry wee ate car Choi G es | 2 
25s ee sec) LO;074> 156: 33; 1 
56 eee ct a iel0.852)||(58- cea nea 1 
2 as 6 .... 10,203 || Not stated ... eel 14 
28 4, aes ..| 10,435 | | Sameer: 
One ene 9538 | 

30 years and under 35, 41,997 | Total ... PRS 

( | 
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Tt will be seen that in two cases the age of the mother is stated as 55 
years; in another case, as 56 years; and in still another case, as 58. 
As these four eases were outside the usual experience, inquiries were 
made, with the result that the accuracy of the records was confirmed. 
It may be mentioned that in the first two cases the ages of the fathers 
were 45 and 55 years ; in the second case, 58 years ; and in the third 
* case, 64 years. 

The average age of the fathers was about 5:41 years higher than that 
of the mothers. During the five years 1893-97, the ages of the fathers 
ranged from 17 to 84 years, as shown below :— 





] 
Number || Number 

Ages of Fathers. | of | Ages of Fathers. | of 
Fathers. || Fathers. 





6 || 66 years 


| 
| 

— 
| 
| 
| 
| 


61 || 67 
209 
517 
1,451 
2,561 
3,828 
5,118 
6,107 
7,206 
7,995 
8,840 
9,524 
46,619 
38,313 
21,849 
45 50} 10,850 || 83 
50 5| 4,435 || 94 
55 1,469 | 











60 & 434 || —— 


GE WORNR casccccc res cences 39 
| 





BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS. 


BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS. 


A tabulation of the birthplaces of the 355,164 parents mentioned 
above shows that of the fathers, 95,133 were born in New South 
Wales ; 11,668 in Victoria; 1,783 in Queensland ; 3,611 in South 
Australia ; 108 in Western Australia ; 1,536 in Tasmania ; and 1,619 in 
New Zealand. The total number of Australasian-born fathers was, 
therefore, 115,458. Of Australasian-born mothers there were 141,332, 
viz.:—117,845 nativesiof New South Wales; 12,974 of Victoria ; 2,895 of 
Queensland; 4,393 of South Australia; 121 of Western Australia ; 1,449 
of Tasmania ; and 1,655 of New Zealand. In 79,953 cases both father 
and mother were natives of New South Wales ; and in 104,611 cases they 
were natives of one or other of the Australasian colonies. 

There were 53,607 fathers born in the United Kingdom, viz. :— 
32,416 born in England, 1,195 in Wales, 8,009 in Scotland, and 11,987 in 
Treland. Mothers born in the United Kingdom numbered only 33,196, 
viz. :—18,117 English ; 708 Welsh ; 4,657 Scotch ; and 9,714 Irish. In 
21,577 cases both parents were born in the United Kingdom ; in 9,592 
cases both were English ; in 218 cases both Welsh ; in 2,293 cases both 
Scotch ; and in 4,821 cases both Irish. 

Fathers born in other British colonies and possessions numbered 959, 
viz. :—299 born in Asiatic possessions; 193 born in various African 
possessions ; 290 in Canada and Newfoundland ; 89 in the West Indies, 
and 88 elsewhere. Of 539 mothers, 220 were born in Asiatic posses- 
sions ; 126 in African possessions; 70 in Canada; 20 in the West Indies ; 
and 103 elsewhere. 

Foreign-born fathers were more numerous. Amongst them were 
2.278 Germans, 361 Frenchmen, 450 Russians, 137 Austrians, 513 
Danes, 1,230 Swedes and Norwegians, 362 Italians, 474 natives of other 
European countries, 308 Chinese, 58 natives of other Asiatic countries, 
8 natives of African countries, 687 natives of the United States, 63 
natives of other American countries, and 27 Polynesians ; total, 6,956. 
Of 2,064 foreign-born mothers, 755 were German, 117 French, 145 
Russian, 30 Austrian, 107 Danish, 70 Swedish or Norwegian, 200 
Italian, 167 natives of other European countries, 97 natives of China, 
40 of other Asiatic countries, 4 of African countries, 283 of the United 
States, 23 of other American countries, and 26 of Polynesia. There 
were only 1,198 cases in which both parents were foreign-born. 

Besides the fathers enumerated above, there were 586 who were 
born at sea, and 16 whose birthplaces were not stated. Of mothers there 
were 435 born at sea, and 16 whose birthplaces were not stated. 


Birtu or First CHixp. 


The period clapsing from the date of marriage to the birth of the 
first child has been ascertained only for the five years 1893 to 1897. 
The total number of first births occurring during that period was 
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34,191. The time which had elapsed since the ceremony of marriage 
was ar formed is shown in the following table :— 








N sinies Number || Number 
Period. of Period. of Period. of 
First Births. First Births. IF irst Births. 


| 
1 month and under| 1,081 | 16 months ... 785 || 9 years. | 53 
2 months .| 995 17 ee] 630 10) ee 36 
3 2760 1S ee 1533611 | 30 
4 : 1,357 19 sy ase 493 || 12 ,, 25 
5 os | 1,510 20 $5 ; 460 || 13 ,, ll 
6 woke | 1,582 21 aay rca 408 14 ,, sade 10 
7 Ese | 1,597 22 Aer 361 +) 15 55: ll 
8 1,560 23 seu eal 326 || 16 5 
9 3,745 2years...| 2,112 V7 
10 ee 3,657 3 793 18 
ll os ; 2,538 380 || 22 2 
5 1,918 i sescesl 208 —_-—. 
‘ : 1,386 weaves! 138 | .--| 34,191 
14 1,105 ey, 85 || 


926 





? 
” 


” 





Tt will * seen that of bie 34, 191 first births 14,703, or 43° 0 per cent., 
occurred before ten months had o lapsed from the date of marriage ; and 
10,958, or 32-0 per cent., within nine months after marriage. 

Excluding births occurring within nine months of marriage, the 








1] 
1] 

| || 
! ml 





average per iod elapsing from the date of marriage to the birth of the 
first child in fruitful unions is 1-628 years (1 year 74 months). As 
will be seen from the following table, the aver age period of fruitfulness 
of women married at various ages rises gradually as the age increases :— 


i erage Period 
; es Number of elapsing y from 
Age of Mothers. Mothers. Marriage to First 
Confinement. 





years. 
Under 20 years 2:132 | 1:253 
20 and under 25.......... ; 10,634 | 1:375 
25 5 é 7,113 | 1°669 
30, 2,427 | 2-293 
35 =f Di. sel 753 | 2°855 
40 eee 59 «| = (5-733 





Of the wives who gave birth to - children during the five years 
ended 1897, the date of marriage was given in 177,573 cases, and from 
the particulars thus gleaned it would appear that out of every 100,000 
children, 9,497 will be born within a year of their parents’ marriage ; 
31,063 in one and less than five years ; 26,816 in five and less than ten 
years ; 18,315 in ten and less than fifteen years ; 9,822 in fifteen and 
Jess than twenty years; 3,826 in twenty and less than twenty-five 
years ; 636 in twe nty- five and less than thirty years ; and 25 in thirty 
years or more, 
















ILLEGITIMACY. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


A. statement of the number of illegitimate births in New South 
Wales is given below. Taking the whole period over which the table 
extends, it will be seen that the percentage has increased throughout 
the colony, notably in the city and suburbs of Sydney :— 





Number of Illegitimate Births. | Percentage of Total Births. 





| 














Year. | | 

ql ‘ountry Yew ' ntry | New 

Metropolis. | Dee | south Wales Metropolis. Near tl ou Wales. 
} 1 1 \ if 
| | | j : 

1878 | 425 | 596 1,021 | 5:94 3:28 4:03 
is79 =| «S506 |S 709 1,215 6-44 3°72 4°51 
isso. | —SsO561 665 | 1,226 6°71 3:36 4°35 
1881 | 592 671 1,263 6°64 3°34 4°36 
1882 —s« GOL 660 | 1,261 6:24 3:28 4:24 
1883 | 676 | 642 | 1,318 | 6°59 3°05 4-21 
1884 , 786 | 709 | 1,495 6°62 3°21 4°40 
1885 , 845 767 | #+1,612 | 6:89 3°37 4°60 
1ss6 ; 905 | 782 | 1,687 .| 6°89 3:38 4°65, 
1887 873 $38 | 1271 || “6750 352 | 4:59 
1sss | —-1,049 909 | 1,958 | 7°65 3°66 5-08 
1889 | 1,066 921 | 1,987 | 7:99 3°84 | 5°33 
1890 | 1,056 995 | 2,051 | 7-81 3°91 | 5:26 
1891 | =«‘1,149 966 | 2,115 | 8-20 3°30 | 5°36 
1892, «1,242 «1,047 | 2,280 | 8°88 4-02 571 
1893 | 1,257 | 1,253 2,510 | 9-01 4°75 6°22 
1804 | 1,204 | 1,933 | 2437 | 9-13 4°79 6-26 
1895 1,219 1,305 2,524 | 9°55 5:02 6°51 
1896 = |s«i1,189 =| s1,256 | 2,445 | 9°66 5:19 6°70 
1897 | 1,176 | 1,276 | 2,452 | 9°79 5-06 658 








Dividing the years since 1871 into quinquennial periods, the average 
rate of illegitimate births as compared with the total number of births, 
was as appended :— 











Remainder 
Quinquennial Period.| Metropolis. Se he z Baw Sout 
J l 
| per cent. | per cent. per cent. 
1871-75 511 | 3°72 4°09 
1876-80 6°21 | 3°44 4:22 
1881-85 6°60 | 3°25 4°36 
1886-90 737 | 3°67 4:90 
1891-95 | 8°93 | 4°38 6°01 
1896-97 - 9°72 5°12 6°64 








Possibly the smaller proportion of illegitimate births noticeable in 
the country districts is to some extent due to the fact that women who 
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have fallen come to Sydney to hide theirshame. The table given below, 
showing the number of accouchements at the Benevolent Asylum, 
certainly gives colour to this supposition, for out of the large number 
of unmarried women whose confinements took place in that institution 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the country contributed a consider- 
able quota :— 





























Confinements. | | Confinements. 
Year. =a eae 71S Year. | Wise 
Married |Unmarried Married |Unmarried 
Total. Sechalen eccenioe | Total. | Females. Fainales: 
| | 

1865 129 50 =| = = 679 1882 | 237 45 192 
1866 129 51 | 78 | 1883 | 210 33 177 
1867 121 44 | 77 || 1884 | 1305 84 221 
1868 102 46 | 56 | 1885 | 262 55 207 
1869 112 40 72 | 1886 | 3800 ak 229 
1870 95 29 66 | 1887 257 76 181 
1871 117 54 63 || 1888 281 7 211 
1872 102 57 65 | 1889 252 48 204. 
1873 107 27 | 80 | 1890 | 266 35 231 
1874 126 36 =| ~=—90 | 189] 324 61 263 
1875 113 30 | «683 | 1892 339 54 285 
1876 156 38 | 118 | = 1893 338 64 | 274 
1877 169 44 | 128 | 1894 393 80 313 
1878 160 38 | 322 | 1895 385 89 296 
1879 203 45 158 1896 354 67 Pamees fh 
1880 233 51 182 1897 302 56 246 
1881 225 50 =| «(175 | | 





The rate of illegitimacy in New South Wales is higher than in any 
of the other Australasian colonies, higher than the general rate of the 
United Kingdom, higher than in England, Wales, and Ireland, but 
lower than in Scotland and in most of the continental countries of 
Europe. Moreover, illegitimacy in New South Wales is increasing, 
while in the United Kingdom it is decreasing. The following figures, 
showing the rate of illegitimacy per 100 births in the Australasian 
colonies and in the United Kingdom, are based on a period of five 
years :— 





] 7 





| Illegitimate | Illegitimate 
Country. births | Country. births 
| per cent. | per cent. 









New South Wales...... | 6°45 pigtails 25. 5..-5-. 5°20 


Victoria 23223-4220: ard 547 New Zealand......... 418 
Queensland...... | 8:13 England and Wales. 4°24 
South Australia... ..:. 5°92 Treland 2°63 








Western Australia ... 4°92 Scotland 


729 
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Of the total number of children born in Australasia during the five 
years ended 1897, 5:54 per cent. were illegitimate, as compared with 
4-43 per cent. in the United Kingdom during the five years 1892-96. 

To enable a comparison to be mine with the chief countries of Conti- 
nental Europe. the following table has been compiled. The rates are 
based on the five years 1890- 94. In a majority of the countries 
mentioned, illegitimacy seems to be on the increase :— 


Illegitimate Illegitimate 
Country. births | Country. births 
per cent. || per cent. 





+ 


Germany | 9°08 | 
Prussia . bon 7°66 || Belgium mae 
Bavaria ... 14:09 || Netherlands....... ease 
Saxony ... | 12°33 || Sweden ss] 

Austria... -| 14°66 Norway.. 

Hungary 


wma 


= 
—) 

SSHHraR 

mm Ora mm Ot 


~JI-1 





Comparing the illegitimate births in New South Wales with the 
unmarried females between the ages of 17 and 45, it will be found 
that they number 2,230 per 100, 000, the proportion at ditferent age- 
periods being as follows :— 





Mothers of Ilegitimates 
per 100,000 
Unmarried Women. 


17 years 


20 years and under 25 ... 
25, » 30 
30, 35 
35g, ; 40 
40 ,, 45 





The period of which the foregoing figures represent the average 
embraces only five years, and it is probable that a greater experience 
would show that for all ages from 20 to 45, 2-75 per cent. of unmarried 
women give birth to children. 

If the births of illegitimate children in 1893-97 be compared with 
the total number of confinements, it will be found that for all ages the 
proportion of illegitimates is 6-47 per cent. Excluding ages under 15, 


lip. 
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during the five years 1893-97 the proportion of illegitimate to the 
total confinements is as follows :— 


Percentage of 





Ages. Illegitimate to total 
Confinements. 
15 and under 20 years 34:99 
20 ” 2% ,, 11-10 
25 ” 30 ” 4:03 
30 Bn 35. yy 2°46 
35 PF 40, 2°28 
45, 1°80 





2” 


40 





Although there are instances in which a woman has a numerous 
‘family of illegitimate children, illegitimate births are, for the most part, 
first births. If, then, the illegitimate births, the births of children 
probably conceived before the marriage of their parents—that is to say, 
births which have taken place within nine months of marriage—and 
ordinary first births, are set down side by side in various groups accord- 
ing to the ages of the mothers, some very striking results are obtainmed— 
results which afford matter for very serious reflection. The figures are 
given in the following table, and cover a period of five years :— 





| Illegitimate Births. Legitimate Births. 


Within 9 months of 9 months and over. 





| 
Age Group. | Per cent. | iets (oui 
| Number. oleae 5 foe Lely aces 
| Births, Per cent. | Per cent. 
i Number. of First Number.) of First 
| Births. | Births. 
| | Se Ae md 
15 and under 20 yeavs...... 3,327 | 40°29 2,798 33°89 2,132 25°82 
20 Bp D1 fas aonb 4,775 | 22°63 | 5,692 26°97 = 10,634 50°40 
25 on ale ere encpedd 2,187 | 19°37 | 1,782 16°15 7,113 64°48 
30 rf 35 ,, ....| 1,06) } 26°88 | 470 VWL37 | 2427 61°32 
35 ,, 40 ee 669 41-97 172 | 10-79 753'| 47-24 
40 99 BE iy. s veeves | 194 49°87 | 36 9°26 159 40°87 
| | 





For all ages from 15 to 45 years the number of illegitimate births 
forms 26-25 per cent. of the first births, reckoning the illegitimates as 
first births ; the number of children born within nine months of marriage 
equals 23°63 per cent. ; while the number of children born nine months 
‘and upwards from date of marriage equals 50-12 per cent., or little 
more than one-half of the total. These figures throw a strong side 
light on the morals of the community. Tt unfortunately happens that 
a comparison cannot be made with previous years, and it cannot there- 
fore be stated whether the moral condition is in any degree better or 
worse than formerly. 
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Tt has already been stated that some of the mothers of illegitimate 
children are very young. This will be seen from the following table, 
showing the ages of the females who gave birth to illegitimate children 
during the five years 1893-97 :— 








Number Number | | Number 
Ages of Mothers. of Ages of Mothers. of Ages of Mothers. | of 

Mothers. Mothers. | | Mothers. 
D2 YORI cn ccnccncees 1 26 years ......... 495 || 40 years ......... 64 
Se eee ae Relient MES Abe ae): 33 
WS Sign Wyisesceccsers eT | 25, eee ee C2) S| ac er 54 
LEY eerocreacer 1309 | ||2O Pees: wee: DOR || GS Fee esactccrs 34 
i eee 342 1130 4, veeese g6 44, ou.) 9 
Liao ee PIO VNFSll 5 eee ABS: Hed eel) 22 
ESO eeresceenees TOGO ||" SZ, een easeaess 203 |] 46g, ee ceneee 8 
NO een eres 1,145 | BEd Ae ea eee 180 | LP ee aed 1 
DUS wsstrtaeser DOUGD a4 458 seeceaees 187 i ears wecodeaee | 2 
PA} Ors Suorpseneoscte BURA PSS joc sere 129) ||(:500 35. Geeeceres | 
29 are es Sel 978 186. 45 ccecose: 146 } Bin ete anes. 1 
SPB rag dateceionc nese SOL ST gh seek ena 129 H Not stated Seer 36 
Sa Cer Gere ae arena cere 100 eg eee l2,282 
DBS se) cennnsciseiers DOB SOP G5) caecesees 106 | | 








The birthplaces of the mothers of illegitimate children were as 
fellow :—New South Wales, 9,113; Victoria, 793; Queensland, 346 ; 
South Australia, 218; Western Australia, 6; Tasmania, 106; New 
Zealand, 183; England, 820 ; Wales, 35; Scotland, 155; Ireland, 
341; other British possessions, 20 ; Germany, 45; United States, 13 ; 
other foreign countries, 38; at sea, 13; not stated, 37. 

Of 3,801 infants who died in the colony during the year 1897 before 
they had attained the age of 12 months, 3,163 were legitimate, and 
638 illegitimate; and of 4,940 children who died before they had 
reached the age of 5 years, 4,224 were legitimate, and 716 illegitimate, 
From this it would appear that while the death-rate of all children 
under 1 year of age was 103-08 per thousand, and of all children 
under 5 years of age, 25°87 per thousand, the death-rate of legitimate 
children of Jess than 12 months was 91-88 per thousand, and of legi- 
timate children under 5 years of age, 23°34 per thousand ; and the 
death-rate of illegitimates under 12 months of age was 260°51 per 
thousand, and under 5 years of age, 58°51 per thousand. These 
- figures disclose the fact that the death-rate of illegitimates under 1 
year was 183-53 per cent. higher than that of legitimates, and that the 
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death-rate of illegitimates under 5 years was 150:58 per cent. higher 
than that of legitimates. In other words, the probability of a legitimate 
child in New South Wales reaching the age of 5 years is about two 
and a half times greater than that of an illegitimate child. 


Twins AND TRIPLETS. 


During the year 1897 there was one case of triplets, comprising 
3 males. Twins numbered 417 cases, comprising 415 males and 418 
females—in all, 833 children, one infant having been still-born. There 
was also one quartette, consisting of 3 male children born alive and 1 
stillborn. The number of children born as quadruplets, triplets, and 
twins formed 2-24 per cent. of the total births. 





Triplets. | Twins. 
District. : Ties 

No. of . re No. of 

aaa M. . al. M. 





Sydney me il lecss seh ipa aees g 28 
Suburbs.. ........ : ai B 106 108 
Country HO PP 2S al elec d 281 290 
| | 415 | 418 

| 














The following table shows the number of twins and triplets born in 
New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding those still-born :— 





Triplets. Twins. 


‘a ——|- —— - 
Year. Total eee aie 
F. | living at! No: of M. F. living at 
{Births | os | Birth. 
{ 


| 





1888 : 363 371 355 726 
1889 | , ¢ 329 358 298 656 
1890 : : 398 405 391 5 
1891 | 393 388 397 
1892 328 332 323 
1893 408 400 414 
1894 365 362 | 367 
1895 396 396 395 
1896 335 | 335 334 
1897 417 415 418 833 


RO AWN 





77 | 3,732 | 3,762 | 3,692 | 7,454 


n 
Ten years... 2 


~) 
o 








There were also quartettes in 1888, 1893, 1895, and 1897. 
As shown in the foregoing table, there were 3,732 cases of twins, 
26 cases of triplets, and 4 quartettes during the ten years 1888-97. 





PLURAL BIRTHS, 3 


The total number of confinements recorded during this period was 382,315. 
It follows, therefore, that one mother in every 102 gave birth to twins: 
one mother in every 14,704 was delivered of three children, and one in 
every 95,579 of four children at a birth. 

The ages of the mothers of all twins born during 1893-97 were as 
follow :— 


a ae Number of ° Number of 
Ages of Mothers. Confinements Ages of Mothers. Confinements, 


13 years | 27 years 90 
16 p 109 
17 | 2° 118 
18 es soe 30 years and under 35} 555 
19 5 es |35 ,, 443 
20 ik . 31 || 40 5 

21 = es | 45 

22 e | 46 

23 es ey 49 

24 ee sie 

25 se sal ‘ Total 


The ages of 87 unmarried mothers who gave birth to twins are 
included in the above table. 

The ages of the fathers, excluding the 87 cases in which the children 
were illegitimate, are shown in the followi ing table: 


Cases of 
Twins. 


Cases of 


| Twins. Ages of Fathers. 


Ages of Fathers. 


| 
DIV CRIS ic -asceecescce seer 10 |, 40 years and under 45) 250 
12 || 45 =, 50| 
26 || 50 ,, 
los 
|| 60 years 
|| 62 
| 63 
66 





30 years and under 35 
352°; 7 40 505 | 


} 


Of the mothers of twins, 1,220 were born in New SouthWales; 166 in 
ae: ; ee in the other Australasian colonies; 217 in England and 
Wales ; 62 in Scotland ; 119 in Ireland ; and 33 in other countries. Of 
the ra 903 were born in New South Wales; in Victoria, 134 ; 
in the other Australasian colonies, 83 ; in England and Wales, 399 ; 
in Scotland, 77 ; in Ireland, 134 ; and i in other countries, 104, 
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The ages of the parents in the 17 cases of triplets that occurred 
during the five years, 1893-97, were as follow : 


Cases of | | Cases of 


Ages of Fathers. Triplets. Ages of Mothers. Triplets. 


| 22 years 
26 

| 27 
30 
3 
32 
33 
35 

| 36 
39 
40 


me eee 


~) 


DWF WNNH RE Ree 


a 


Total 





Of the fathers, 11 were born in New South Wales, 3 in England, 1 
in Scotland, 1 in Ireland, and one at sea ; while of the mothers, 13 were 
born in New South Wales, 2 in England, and 2 in Ireland. 

In the case of the quartette which occurred in 1893, the ages of both 
parents were 21, and both were born in New South Wales; im the 
case of the 1895 quartette the father, aged 38, was born in New South 
Wales, and the mother, aged 36, was born in Ireland; and in the case 
of the 1897 quartette the parents were born in Scotland, the father 
being 35, and the mother 33 years of age. 

There were, during the five years, 1893 to 1897, 255 cases of twins 
at first birth. The period elapsing between the date of marriage and 
the birth of the children is shown in the following table : 


Number of 
Confinements 


Number of 
Confinements 


Number of 


Period, ear * 
Confinements 


Period. Period. 


1 month ...... j 12 months .. 14 23 months 
2 months ...... F 13 
14 
1 
16 99 
17 ” 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


29 


2 


DAD Ore 


te! 
Lo) 


| 
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Of the 2 cases of triplets which occurred at first birth during the 
five years 1893-97, 1 took place 9 months, and the other 16 months 
after marriage. None of the 3 quartettes occurred at a first birth. 
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Taking one year with another, the deaths resulting from various 
diseases and casualties incident to child-birth average about 6-96 per 
thousand births, or one death to every 144 births. During the five 
years ended 1897 the deaths from various assigned causes were :— 


Total, 


Causes of Death. | 893. | 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 5 years 





VAOrtion “a.sz5 eiesc este save sessecetes é 12 26 65 
Miscarriage .... an 21 26 27 | 32 125 
Puerperal Fever ... . a7 110 113| 482 
Puerperal Mania .. Arr : : 4 1 5 | 3 | 16 ° 
Puerperal Conv ulsions ... 2% 28 2% 2 32 | 32 
Placenta previa, Flooding... 3 30 40 3 39} 181 
Phlegmasia dolens F 1 2 1 4 ll 
Other casualties of childbirth ... j 61 64 61 72 324 





Total | 9291} 967) 278 249; 321 1,336 





It will be seen that nearly one-fourth of the total number of deaths 
are simply attributed to child-birth. These would have been classified 
under their proper headings had fuller information been available. Of 
the 1,115 cases which occurred during the four years 1894-97, the 
children were born alive in 617 cases, and still-born in 498 cases. 

Taking the five years 1893-97, 1,205 of the 1,336 women who yielded 
up life were married, and 131 single; and as there were during this 
period 177,582 legitimate and 12,282 illegitimate births—reckoning cases 
of twins and tr iplets as single births—it follows that amongst married 
women the fatal cases average 6-78, and amongst single women 10°66 per 
thousand births. The law does not require a record of the illegitimate 
children of a deceased woman, so that it is impossible to say how many 
single women died im first confinement during the five years under 
review. Deducting the total number of deaths of single women in 
child-birth during the five years—-131—from the total number of deaths 
in first ¢ onfinement, there would remain 278 deaths of married women 
in first confinement during the period, averaging 8°13 per thousand such 
births, the total number of first confinements of married women in the 
course of the five years having been 34,191. 

The following table shows ‘the deaths in child-birth during the five 
years 1893-97 arranged according to the previous issue of the deceased 
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mothers, exclusive of children still-born, no information with respect to 
these being shown in the death registers :— 





Previous Issue, | Number Previous Issye, Number 
Number of Children. | of Deaths.!| Number of Children. | of Deaths. 








! 

Illegitimate, 0......... | 131 5 
Legitimate, 0 278_ 39 
i 138 oH 

4 2 139 || 28 
cogs 104 | 10 

5 4 117) 2 

os 5 93 | 1 
Gi: 88. || } 1 

7 75 | | i 








The ages of atl women who yielded up life in giving birth to children 
during the five years 1893-97 are set forth below. It will be seen that 
the proportion of fatal cases was smallest at the twenty-fifth year, after 
which it rapidly rose until at the age period of 40-45 years it was 
practically the same as the mortality amongst young mothers under 
18 years of age. The experience of five years, however, is hardly 
sufficient to afford absolutely reliable results :— 











5 : Deaths to 
Ages ot Mothers, | Tah Number | asain | evry thousand 
—— L _ — — — — — 
Usider 18 years .........-...0.5.- | 2,257 | 28 12°41 
18 years .......... Real 2,835 | 20 7°05 
10 See tr ae 4,475 | 35 7°82 
Da i oincewersnatasccesveos ss i, 5,696 27 | 4°74 
DANS Ain tere sae 7,624 43 | 5°64 
2s 9,037 540 5°98 
23 Cs; ver 10,117} 57 5°63 
v) es | 10,546 | 55 5°21 
D5 eatin See hoe LER 10,630 | 48 | 4°51 
amar inmarecEbeer Pires ieee 11,047 52 | 4-70 
"27) 45 me ee 10,616 | 58 5°46 
28 es ee sf 10,816 | TW | 71) 
OF 5s) cepeoeeeenetaes ase 9,830 | 65 | 559 
30 =, and under 36 ......... 43,060 | 315 | 7°32 
30. 55 ys y | eee eeree 29,307 269 | 9-18 
AG, by BD ee see| LOA 125 | 11°63 
45  ,, and upwards ......... 1,175 18525) 15°32 
Not ‘stated. tc: -cctecacesscssuned 11 He eee | ec aie 
Totaly ycccsessscesscen 189,864 1,336 7°04 

















MORTALITY OF AUSTRALASIA. 


DEAtus. 


During the ten years ended 1897, deaths in New South Wales have 
averaged annually 13-72 per thousand males, and 11:49 per thousand 
females, or 12:69 per thousand of the population of the colony. 
Compared with the death-rates of other countries, especially those of the 
Old World, this rate is remarkably low; but, at the same time, it is 
higher than might be anticipated from the peculiarly healthy climatic 
conditions which pertain to New South Wales. 

The number of deaths registered during 1897 in each of the seven 
colonies of Australasia, and the death-rate per 1,000 inhabitants, were 
as follow :— 





Number of 


Colony. deaths. 


Death-rate. 





New South) Walesii2.c....2...0ecc-<e8 14,264 


Victoria 15,126 





Queensland | 5,423 


South Australia | 4,044 


Western Australia 2,643 





Tasmania 1,947 


6,595 





50,042 








Tt will be seen that in 1897 the death-rate of New South Wales was 
lower than the rates of all the other colonies with the exception of 
New Zealand. If, however, the mean decennial rates be taken for the 
period from 1888 to 1897, it will be found that New South Wales has 
a higher rate than South Australia, as well as New Zealand. For that 
period the general rate for Australasia was 12-80 per thousand, ranging 
from 9°75 per thousand in New Zealand to 16:27 in Western Australia. 
Four colonies are over the mean rate, namely, Western Australia, with 
16-27 ; Victoria, with 14-54 ; Tasmania, with 13-27 ; and Queensland, 
with 13-05 ; while three are lower, namely, New South Wales, with 
12°69—the nearest approach to the general rate of Australasia ; South 
Australia, with 11:89; and New Zealand, with 9°75 per thousand. 
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Information respecting the United Kingdom and foreign countries 
for the corresponding period are not yet available ; but the favourable 
conditions of Australasia as compared with European countries will be 
manifest from an inspection of the following rates for the period extend- 
ing from 1881 to 1896 :— 


Country. 1881-90. m1. | is92, | 93. | 894. 1895. 


United Kingdom ......, 19°0 | 2 19°0 | i 16°8 18°8 
Engiand and Wales| 19° zt | : 19-0 ~ 16°6 18°7 
Scotland ¢ 20° 18°6 9° 17-2 197 
Ireland ... “{ 184 19°4 ¢ i182 | 

France ety ee 22°6 22°6 22°8 212 

Spang. poe = aa ep. fo 

Switzerland . see] BOB 20°7 19-2 20°4 20°5 

Italy weveeel (277 262 | 263 | 253 51 

Germany 25°1 | 23°4 24°] 24°6 22°3 

Russia.., | BAT | 228 23°4 24°1 21°7 

Austria | B25 28-2 28°8 27-2 27°8 

Hungary........... 32° 33:1 35:0 31° 1 30°4 

Holland | 210 | 20-7:| 210 | 192 | 185 | 

Belgium ...... S| 21-0 21°8 20°3 186 | 

| 
| 


! 


Denmark ; 36 20°0 19-4 189 17°5 
Norway ... ...-... | 169 | 175 17°8 16°3 16°9 
Sweden : “2 4 -.16°8:; |. 178 16°8 16°4 





* For the ten years 1884-93. 
In order that a just comparison may be made, the rates of the 
Australasian colonies for the same period are given below :— 


Colony. | 1881-90.| 1991. | 1892. | 1993. 1894. | 1895. 1896. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


New South Wales ...|. 14°66 14°24 12:20 3°24 12:26} 11:79} 
Victoria . | 15°56] 16°24! 13°63 14°11 13°14 | 13°25 
Queensland ............, 17°04 12°77 | 12°66 13°34 12°08} 11°38 | 
South Australia 13°62} 13: 30 | 1] °41 13° 44 11°64] 11°25 | 
Western Australia ...; 16°59| 16°62) 16°46 15°27. 14°69] 17°50! 
Tasmania 15°61 15°00 13°33 13°47 12°42| 11:38} 5 
New Zealand 10°37| 10:35, 10:06 10-23 10: 19 | 9:91] 910 





Australasia...| 14.78] 14°04) 12°36 13-06 12 2° 14 | 11°90 12°06 





There are many causes operating to increase the European rate, which 
have not yet affected the colonies. Chief amongst these are the scourges 
of small-pox and cholera. It is not surprising, therefore, that meacly, 
every country of Europe should have a higher annual death-rate than 
auy part of Australasia. Considering the favourable environments 
of the population of New South W ales, the matter for surprise is not 
that the difference is so great, but that it is not greater. Apart from 
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climatic conditions, which are most favourable here, the social condition 
of the great body of the people is far superior to that of Europeans, and 
their occupations are more healthful; and were it not for the pitiable 
loss of infant life, the death-zate of this colony would not reach much 
more than half the European average. 

As already stated, the deathrate of males in New South Wales 
averaged 13-72 per thousand during the last ten years, or more than 
one-sixth higher than that of females. The number of deaths of each of 
the sexes, with the rate per thousand from 1888 to 1897, is given 
below :— ‘ 

















| Number of Deaths. Death-rate per 1,000 of population. 
Year. ——— arr Sa a 7 

Males. | Females. | Total. Males. Females. Total. 

i | } 

(eae f = : = 
1888 | 8,453 5,955 14,408 14:94 | 12°67 13°91 
1889 | 8,674 6,122 14,796 14:93 | 12°61 13°87 
1890 | 8,282 | 5,936 | 14,218 | 13:82 | 11°81 12°90 
1891 | 9,558 | 6,728 16,286 15-41 | 12°86 14°24 
1892 | 8,544 | 5,866 14,410 13°38 | 10°81 12°20 
1893. | 9,289 6,733 16,022 | 14:23 | 1207 13°24 
1894 | 8,714 6,456 | 15,170 | 13°08 | 11°30 12°26 
¥895 | 8,671 6,243 14,914 | 12°77 | 1066 | 11°79 
1896 | 9,256 | 6,583 15,839 13°41 11°02 12°30 
1897 | 8,314 | 5,950 14,264 | 11°84 9°78 10°88 

Mean for 10 years ......ceccec es | 13-72 | 1-49 12°69 
1 








The principal cause of the greater mortality amongst males is found 
in the nature of their occupations, with the accidents and exposure 
attendant thereon. This is especially marked in the country districts 
of the colony, where deaths from accident are extremely numerous, 
especially among males. Besides this, the greater delicateness of male 
infants tends to increase their death-rate as compared with that of 
females. During the ten years 1888-97 the natural increment to the 
population by births was in the proportion of 105-40 males to 100 
females ; but, from the causes alluded to, the net increase of population 
by excess of births over deaths is largely in favour of females. For the 
period mentioned the excess of births over deaths averaged annually 
for males 11,037, and for females 12,540, the met increase being there- 
fore in the proportion of 1,000 males to 1,136 females. 

The excess of males in the community, with the consequent larger 
number of male deaths, makes the comparison appear more favourable 
to female lives than is actually the case. he following table has been 
computed on the assumption that the males and females in the com- 
munity are equal in number, as they soon would be if it were not for 
the excess of males yearly added to the population by immigration, It 
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would appear, however, from the table, that the extra proportion of 
males born does not counterbalance the extra number of male deaths :— 





7 ] 
| | Computed 
male deaths, 
Female | if male and 
deaths. female popu- 
| lation were 
| equal, 


eno | Excess of 
putec male over 
male over female 
female 


death: births. 


Year. | Maledeaths. 





8,453 7,021 | 1,066 707 
8,674 7,245 1,128 1,375 
8,282 6,943 1,007 841 
9,558 7 8,064 1,336 1,314 
8,544 7,261 1,395 1,023 
9,289 7,937 1,204 1,302 
8,714 7,477 1,021 1,022 
8,671 7,478 1,235 980 
9,256 6,583 8,014 1,431 76 
8,314 5,950 1,808 731 


Total for ten years 12,626 10,171 























As a general rule, the season of the year in which deaths are most 
numerous is the quarter ending March ; but the number of deaths in the 
December quarter is nearly as great, and in some years has exceeded that 
of the first quarter. The deaths in 1891, chiefly owing to a visitation of 
epidemic influenza, were much more numerous than in 1892, when, 
compared with the population, they presented a lower rate than for any 
year since 1861. In 1895 and 1897, however, the death-rate fell to a 
still lower figure, namely to 11:79 and 10°88 per thousand respectively. 
Taking the ten years ended 1897, the deaths during each quarter of the 
year were :— 





Quarter ending— 





31 March. 30 June. | 30 September. | 31 December. 


4,101 | 3,728 3,158 
3,652 | 3,448 3,516 | 
3,758 3,535 3,601 
3,982 3,476 3,222 | 
3,710 | 3,616 3,859 
3,864 3,579 | 4,037 


3,624 | 3,595 | 





3,478 3,536 3,781 
4,894 3,642 3,619 
3,299 3,657 | 3,291 


For the purpose of comparison, the obvious divisions of metropolitan 
and country districts suggest themselves, and the annual death-rate per 
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thousand in each of these divisions of the colony for the years 1888-97 
is given in the subjoined table :— 





Year. Metropolis. Country Districts. | New South Wales. 


1888 | 18°76 11°61 13°91 
1889 18°03 11°83 13°87 
1890 15°10 11°79 12°90 
1891 | 16°48 13°09 14°24 
1892 13°59 11°47 12°20 
1893 15°57 12°01 13°24 
1894 13°94 11°39 12°26 
1895 13°18 11-11 11°79 
1896 13°66 11°67 12°30 
1897 12°61 10°09 10°88 





Mean 15°31 11°44 12°69 


During the ten years the death-rate for the whole colony varied 
between 10°88 and 14:24-—a range of 3°36 per thousand. In the 
metropolis, however, as will be seen below, the rate varied between 12°61 
and 18-76, the range being 6°15 per thousand. In the country districts 
10:09 was the lowest rate, and 13:09 the highest, 3-00 being the 
range ;— 

Per 1,000 of population. 
Districts. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs)... 18°76 12°61 15°31 
Country districts) <.:..c.s..c.cc0eces~5 « 13°09 10°09 11°44 
New South Wales 10°88 12°69 


Taking the deaths of persons over 5 years of age during the last ten 
years, it will be found the rates for the metropolitan district and the 
country are not only more favourable, but more equal than those for all 


persons — 
Per 1,000 of population. 


Districts. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs)... 11°38 8°86 9°98 
Country districis ............ Paeee erie 9°61 7°95 8°41 
New South Wales 10°00 8°33 8:92 


Turning to deaths of children under 5 years, the chief factor of the 
excessive death-rate of the city and suburbs will be found :— 


Per 1,000 of mean population. 
Districts. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs)... 61-74 32°57 46°35 
Country. districts 2..5:.:i5s.sc01seees000 33 ‘21 22°54 29°10 
New South Wales 25°71 34°69 
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The lesson conveyed by the above table is a very. striking one. The 
minimum death-rate of infants in the metropolis was only 0°64 per 
thousand below the maximum rate of the country, and the mean rate of 
the country was little more than three-fifths.of the metropolitan. When 
the circumstances of life in the country districts are considered, the 
distance sick persons are removed from the comforts, and even the 
necessaries which sickness demands, the full meaning of the low rate, 
both for adults and for children, will best be understood. No more 
potent argument could be advanced as to the natural salubrity of the 
colony than the statement of the death-rates as recorded outside the 
walls of the metropolis. 

All satisfaction, however, in regard to the low death-rate is confined 
to the country districts. So far as Sydney and its suburbs are concerned, 
there is no cause for congratulation ; on the contrary, the rate at which 
children of tender years drop into the grave formsa pathetic commentary 
on the civilisation of the colony. Taking the whole period embraced 
in the table, the death-rate of children under 5 years was 52 per 
thousand in the metropolis. The following quinquennial table has been 
compiled in order to illustrate the gradual change which has taken place 
since 1871 :— 





New South Wales. 


Quinquenaial: | Metropolis. | Country Districts. 


period. 








All ages. 
1871-75 | 20°91 ; 12°77 1499 
1876-80 21°46 13°96 16°10 
1881-85 20°77 | 13°46 15°70 
1886-90 17°94 11°82 | 13°80 
1891-95 14°53 | 11°79 | 12:72 
1896-97 | 13°16 10°86 | 11°59 


Over 5 years. 


1871-75 | 12°72 9:25 10°21 
1876-80 12°82 9°86 10°73 
1881-85 12°56 9°50 11-40 
1886-90 10°93 8°49 9°27 
1891-95 9°50 8°63 8:92 
1896-97 | 9°41 8°33 8°68 
Onder 5 years. 
1871-75 66°28 30°55 | 39°78 
1876-80 77°45 35°80 46°36 
1881-85 73°35 35°99 46°63 
1886-90 58°12 31-68 40°04 
1891-95 45°32 29°78 | 3458 


1896-97 34°98 25°54 28°52 
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A remarkable improvement may be noticed in the death-rate of the 
metropolis, both for ages over and under 5 years. In the country the 
rate showed an imcrease during the second quinquennial period, 
particularly amongst infant lives. The third period is marked by a 
slight recovery, but this is quite eclipsed by the striking decline in the 
death-rate of 1886-90. In the quinquennial period 1891-95 the 
general vate for the country districts showed a further slight decline ; 
but. this was due to the proportionately smaller number of deaths 
amongst children under 5 years, the death-rate of persons over that age 
being slightly higher than in the previous quinquennium. A further 
fall in the death-rates was witnessed in the last period of two years . 
quoted, the decline being general im all divisions of the table. 

The following table shows the mortality in the metropolitan and 
country districts during ten years ; the figures for previous years will be 
found in earlier editions of this book. In the first part of the table will 
be found the actual number of deaths, and in the second the proportion 
of deaths of children under 5 years and of persons over that age, as 
compared with the population :— 




























Children under 5 years. | Persons over 5 years. 



















































¥ear. ) — | ae 

Metropolis. | Country. | N.S.W. | Metropolis. Country. | N.S.W. 
NuMBER OF DEATHS. 
1888 | 3,035 3,172 6,207 | 3,223 | 4,978 8,201 
1889 | 3,239 3,284 6,523 3,099 = 5,174 8,273 
1890 2,498 3,278 5,776 | 3,093 5,349 8,442 
1891 2,821 3,689 6,510 | 3,599 | 6,177 | 9,776 
1892 2,446 3,381 5,827 3,066 5,517 | 8,583 
1893 3,157 3,915 7,072 3,327 5,623 | 8,950 
1894 2,448 3,465 5,913 | 3,440 5,817 | 9,257 
1895 2,238 3,310 5,548 | 3,247 | 6,119° | 9,366 
1896 2,234 3,691 5,925 | 3,355 6,559 | 9,914 
1897 1,977 | 2,968 | 4,940 3,243 6,081 9,324 
Per 1,000 or PopuLATION. 
1888 60°19 {| 31°33 | 40°92 11°38 8:28 9°28 
1889 61°74 3156 | 41°68 10°36 8:47 9°09 
1890 45°85 30°83 35°92 979 | 8°55 8°97 
1891 50°89 =|) | (33°21 39°10 1077 | 961 10°00 
1892 | 41°20 | 29°74 33°69 8°86 | 8°33 8°51 
1893. | 52°58 | 33°07 39°64 9°34 | 8:32 8°67 
1894 40°'74 | 28°31 32°40 | 9°50 | 8:40 8°77 
1895 | 37°30 26°23 29°80 9-12 8°47 8°68 
1896 | 37°85 28°26 31°24 9°58 877 9°03 
1897 | 32°57 22°54 25°71 918 | 7:95 8°33 
= Eee as 

Mean...... 4635 210 | 3469 | 998 | S41 | 892 
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The next table gives the number of children under 1 year dying in 
the metropolis and country, and the proportion per thousand births. 
This latter approximately represents the proportion of children who 
died within a year after birth :— 








Country Districts. 





























Metropolis. New South Wales. 

pit Deaths Per 1,000 Deaths | Per 1,000 Deaths Per 1,000 

under 1. births. | under 1. | births. under 1. births. 
1888 | 2,084 1520 | 2,187 | 88:1 | 4,271 110°9 
1889 | 2,301 172°4 | 2,371 99°0 | 4,672 125°3 
1890 | 1,823 1554 | 2,249 | 88:4 | 4,072 104°5 
1891 | 2,075 148°1 2,616 102°8 | 4,691 118°9 
1892 1,832 130°2 | 2,413 92°9 | 4,245 106°0 
i893 2,048 146°7 | 2,592 98-2 | 4,640 115°0 
1894 1,765 1320 | 2,483 97°0 | 4,248 109°1 
1895 , 1,669 | 130°8 2,437 93°7 | 4,106 ; 105°9 
1896 | 1,710 | 139° 2,725 112°6 4,435 121-5 
1897 | 1,551 12971 | 2,250 89°2 3,801 102°0 

Mean...... | Leseieies MALO) 9) Sersserees i 96705 Bl saree: lits 








A more precise classification of the ages of the 3,801 children under 1 
year, who died in 1897, is appended :— 


Ages. Metropolis. | Country. New South 

















Wales. 

Under 1 month ............ 443 830 | 1,273 
JMONED 5.725. aceseses sre | 158 187 345 
2 months 122 199 321 
3 a 152 150 303 
4 - 147 169 316 
i aes 85 168 258 
6 Ee 110 147 257 
ie xr 79 114 193 
8 ae 71 75 146 
oom 69 82 151 
10 o3 63) 68 | 131 
1] a 51 61 112 
Titaleesscsccecees | 1,551 2,250 | 3,801 














The experience of the United Kingdom shows that infant mortality is 
always higher in large towns than in rural districts ; and the experience 
of this colony is somewhat similar. But though the conditions of life 
in England are more favourable in rural districts than in the towns, the 
same is not necessarily the case here. In sparsely scattered communities, 
such as the country districts of New South Wales mainly comprise, it 
is frequently impossible to obtain for children of tender years articles 
which in towns are considered, and rightly so, almost necessaries of 
life. Were it not, therefore, for the contagions which seem incidental 
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to towns, the death-rate of children might naturally be expected to be, 
so far as this colony is concerned, higher in the country than in the city. 
That such is not the case is evident from the foregoing table. But 
compared with the rates of infant mortality in the other colonies, those 
of New South Wales, if the division into urban and rural population 
in each colony be taken into consideration, seem fairly satisfactory, as 
will be seen on reference to the following table, which gives the mean 
annual rates calculated for the period of ten years ended 1897 :— 





Deaths of children 
Colony. under 1 year per 
1,000 births. 





New South Wales 111°8 
Victoria 3e3 117-2 
Queensland ae aes 107°0 
South Australia ... = 98'S 
Western Australia ..... er 140°5 
Tasmania 


New Zealand 





Compared with the rates obtaining in most European countries, 
those for the Australasian colonies appear very favourable, as the 
subjoined table shows :— 





| _ Deaths of Deaths of 
| children under || | children under 
‘lL year per 1,000) l year per 1,000 
births. | births. 
| 


Country. Country. 





Saxony ... | 282°8 
Scotland e 122°3 Austria | ¢ 
Treland eeeeeere 96-4 || Hungary . 

France eeavees 168°3 || Holland. ... 

Switzerland . 159°3 || Belgium 

lialy 190-4 || Denmark 

Prussia 207-5 || Norway.... 

Bavaria 279°0 Sweden 


England and Wales | 146°4 








The general salubrity of the colony may be taken as well established, 
and if the deaths in Sydney and suburbs, especially amongst young 
children, were not relatively more numerous than those in the rest of 
the colony, New South Wales would have no need to fear comparison 
with any country. 

The comparatively high death-rates of Sydney certainly do not arise 
from natural causes. Seated on the hilly shores of Port Jackson, its 
situation is all that could be desired, and the configuration of the ground 
on which it stands is especially adapted to the requirements of a perfect 
drainage system. What Nature with lavish hand had bestowed, was, 
however, until recently, in danger of being destroyed or polluted; for 
looking through the causes of death the conclusion is inevitable that no 


2Y 
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small part of the mortality of Sydney and its suburbs arose, primarily 
or indirectly, from diseases which sanitary precautions might have 
averted. ; 

Amongst the Australasian capital cities, Wellington stands first with 
the lowest death-rate ; and, over a period of years, there is not a great 
difference between the rates of the chief cities on the continent of 
Australia, leaving Perth out of consideration. The rates for a single 
year, however, do not present equal uniformity, as will be seen by the 
following figures for 1897 :—Perth, 20-06 ; Hobart, 16:44; Melbourne, 
15:02; Adelaide, 14:87; Sydney, 12-73; Brisbane, 11°80; and 
Wellington, 11-25. Of course the suburbs of the various cities are 
included in these calculations. Compared with cities in other parts of 
the world, the result is generally favourable to Australasia. The 
following table shows the mean death-rate of the chief Australasian, 
European, and American cities for a period of years :— 


Australasia. 


Annual Annual Annual 
Death-rate. Death-rate. Death-rate. 
20°99 ; Brisbane y 
20°66 | Adelaide ; Wellington 
17°77 : 


United Kingdom. 


27°10 | Plymouth 22°30 | Birmingham 
Liverpool ............ 26°70 | Newcastle .......... 21°80 | Portsmouth 
Cork »-- 26°10 | Sheffield ............ 21°60 | Bristol 
Manchester ......... 25°50 | London 21°10 | Brighton 
Glasgow 25°30 | Edinburgh 





Continental Hurope. 


St. Petersburg ...... 51°40 | j 28°60 | Amsterdam 
Madrid 37°40 i 27°60 | Rotterdam .........: 
Budapest 35°20 26°80 | Venice . 
Munich ... 32°80 26°20 | The Hague 
Breslau 32°50 ipzig . 26°10 | Copenhagen .. 

32°30 | Stockholm ......... 24°70 | Geneva 

. 30°60 | Hamburg 24:50 | Christiania 
29:00 | Brussels 23°90 | 


America. 
Montreal { New Orleans ... : Philadelphia 


New York : Toronto ‘50 | St. Louis 
Brooklyn ; Baltimore : San Francisco 





This list is fairly representative, and largely as the rate for Sydney 
is swollen by the deaths of children of tender years, whose lives are often 
needlessly sacrificed, the comparison is satisfactory. 
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The following table shows the numbers of deaths at all ages during 
the year 1897 :— 





| 
Age Groups. | Males. | Females. 





Under 3 months ) | 840 
3 months and under 6 ... 410 

6 , 6 Lee 519 | 470 
.| 5 288 

83 


10s, 
33 
20 years 
21 yearsand under ‘ 
25 : 


29 


55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

9s, 
100 years and upwards 
Not stated (adults) 








14,264 





The number of persons of the age of 70 years and upwards who died 
during the year was 1,963, and of these 1,202 were males and 761 females 
There were 1,245 between the ages of 70 and 80 years ; 634 between 
80 and 90 years; 76 between 90 and 100 years; and 8 centenarians 
One male, aged 100, died at Wagga ; another, aged 101, at Bathurst 
two others, aged 102, at Albury and Bombala respectively ; another 
aged 104, at Coonabarabran; and one, aged 107, at Cowra. One 
female, aged 101, died at Granville, and another, aged 105, at Muswell- 
brook. The birthplace of the first two and the last male was England, 
and that of the third and fourth, Ireland, while the birthplace of the 
fifth was unknown. Of the two female centenarians, the first was born 
in England, and the second in Ireland. 
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The next table gives the average age at death of all persons dying 
in the colony during the last ten years, together with the average age 
of those who were over 5 years of age :— 























Males. Females. 

Year. = —— 

| All Ages. | Over 5years.| All Ages. | Over 5 years. 

| | 

| 
1888 29°44 | 48:11 | 23°42 44°01 
1889 29°32 | 48:33 | 23°07 44°83 
1890 30°08 | 47°62 | 25°48 45°52 
1891 31:50 | 49°58 | 27°08 45°90 
1892 30°26 48:03 | 24°69 43°89 
1893 28°62 49°01 | 23°98 45°10 
1894 32°76 | 51:03 | 28°56 48°76 
1895 33°49 50°55 =| = 28°02 46°91 
1896 83°34 | 50°30 | 27°88 47°19 
1897 34°79 | 5117 | 30°24 47°88 
Mean of 10 years...| 31°36 49°37 | 26°24 46°00 
\ 








The birthplaces of the 76,209 persons who died in New South Wales 
during the five years 1893-97, are shown in the following table :— 



















































































































g | 3 
Birthplaces, 3 g 3 Birthplaces. g | 2 
Gi 5 rae a 5 ° 
= <7 & a I is 
| | 
Australasian Colonies— European Countries and) 
New South Wales....| 23,381 | 20,832 | 44,213 | Dependencies— | 
WICKDIUL) catvirticcccsle 950 688 | 1,638 German Empire .. .| 693 248 941 
Queensland Bnpae 218 195 413 | EPANCE Lone Socwieesises 152 84 186 
South Australia .... 384 | 805 689 Austria-Hungary ....| 42 4 46 
Western Australia .. 11} 7 18 RUSSIA co cicecc casio | 66 ll 17 
Tasmania ac 201 135 336 | Mealy ceca cancece 86 5 91 
New Zealand ........ 142 127 269 Sweden and Norway..| 242 7 249 
1 - Other Countries .... 297 36 333 
Motalsye.scssnes 25,287 | 22,289 | 47,576 I s 
TOtal, ec ccies sree 1,578 345 | 1,923 
United Kingdom— | ~ Brreieaes 
England 8,581 | 4,313 | 12,894 || Other Foreign Countries 
Wales .. 319 118 437 OBINA “sstes'stetcoicis ss.0 | 673 * 8 676 
Scotland .. 2,235 | 1,062} 3,297 | Other Asiatic Coun- 
Ireland ...... enpenis 4,459 | 3,550] 8,009 | RUE Nc iericc ctacs a4 14 ae 14 
- | African Count: 5 Ay 5 
Total .oscceseee 15,594 | 9,043 | 24,637 | United States........ 223 44 267 

P -| South American Coun- 

Other British Possessions WRIEM AG oes koe acces 16 3 19 
India. ...s0-sceccese 110 48 158 Polynesia....2....... 48 6 54 
African Possessions. . 84 17 51 | a & ies 
North American Pos- | MONG rate a5istis 2 38 979 56| 1,035 

sessions ......-+.- 90 14 104 ieee Joe 
West Indies ......-- 48 14} 62 || Born at Sea ............ 58 63 121 
Other Possessions. ... 55 15 70 || Birthplace not stated .. 411 61 472 
Total .......... 337 108 445 || Potal’ 203,/ere bo 44,244 | 31,965 | 76,209 

1 
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Of these 76,209 persons, 47,576 were natives of Australasia, and it 
will be seen that in 472 cases the birthplace of the deceased was not 
stated. Of the remaining 28,161 persons, information was supplied 
respecting the length of residence in Australasia of 26,868, and from 
the particulars given, the following table has been compiled :— 


| 








Females. 


Baan : : : | a Total 
Length of Residence | | Males and 


in Australasian Colonies. 
n Australasian Colonies Females. 





| 
| Under | 
Adults. | Total. |,; 0c" Adults.| Total. | 


Under 
21 years. 








| 
| 
— 


Under 1 year 





1 year and under 5,..... 

5 years and under 10 | 43 1,010 = 1,053 

10 ; 1,611 | 1,662 | 
5s 20 1,298 | 1,318 





20 years and upwards -.- | 12,625 , 12,625 





175 9,218 





Amongst the persons ‘whose term of residence is set down as 20 years 
and upwards, are included a native of England who had resided in the 
Australasian colonies for 90 years ; one native of England who had 
arrived in the colonies 84 years ago; five natives of England who had 
been living in the colonies for 80 years ; ; a native of Wales who had been 
living in the colonies for 85 years ; a native of Scotland who had arrived 
84 years ago ; and seven natives of Ireland, of whom one had lived in the 
colonies for 88 years, one for 84 years, two for 83 years, and three foi 
80 years. Of the 2,958 persons born in foreign countries who died in 
New South Wales during the five years 1893-97, twenty had lived in the 
colonies for more than 60 years. 

The average number of children born to each married couple has 
been given on a previous page of this chapter. A further tabulation 
has been made with the object of showing the average number of 
children who survive their parents in families of various sizes. It will 
be seen from the subjoined table that in every group the number of 
children surviving their fathers appears larger than the number surviving 
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their mothers. This is due to the more frequent re-marriages of fathers, 
the children resulting from all marriages being included in the table :— 





| Number of Children out of 100 Families 
Number of Children who will survive— 
in Family. 





their Father. | their Mother. 


87 
165 
242 
321 
392 
467 | 447 
542 528 

8 616 | i588 

9 677 | 660 
10 750 | 709 
11 822 797 
12 869 824 
13 933 833 
14 959 881 
15 1,016 1,009 
16and more} ~_ 1,051 | 902 














The average number of children who survive one of their parents 
is four. 


Causes OF DEATH. 


The system of classifying causes of death proposed by the late Dr. 
William Farr, F.R.S., in conjunction with Dr. Marc d’Espine, which 
was in vogue in the United Kingdom and the colonies for over a 
quarter of a century, has within the last few years been abandoned in 
favour of one arranged by Dr. William Ogle, Dr. Farr’s successor as 
Registrar-General of England, upon the basis of a mode of classification 
determined upon by a committee appointed by the Royal College of 
Physicians, London ; and whilst the latter system includes a few 
important deviations from the former, the changes on the whole are in 
the direction of amplification, the admirable system of Dr. Farr still 
forming the groundwork of the classification. 
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The number of deaths in New South Wales from each cause during 
the year 1897 is here given, together with the proportion which each 
class bears to the total :— 





Under 5 Years.| ° Years and Propor- 


Class. | Causes of Death. : ort: Total. tion per 
cent. 





Male. |Female.| Male. |Female. 





| | 

. | Specific febrile or zymotic | 
diseases 361 | 464 440) 1,692 | 11°86 
| Parasitic diseases 6 31 20 66 | 0°46 
Dietetic diseases sece 18 95 23| 155) 1:09 
| Constitutional diseases ... : 120 | 1,126 823 | 2,211 | 15°50 
Developmental diseases... | 7 | 283 | 528; 319 | 1,487 | 10°43 
Local diseases 271 |1,021 |2,573 | 1,893 | 6,758 | 47°38 
. | Violence 98 | 764/| 188 1,166 | 8:17 

. | Ill-defined and not specified | | 
| causes 327| 27| 10/ 729) 511 


AW causes): s:c.cse-2025553 2,706 | 2,234 | 5,608 | 3,716 | 14,264 1100-00 











Class [.—Specific Febrile or Zymotic Diseases. 

Order 1. Miasmatic Diseases.—Chicken-pox, 1; measles, 3 ; scarlet fever, 79 ; 
influenza, 196 ; whooping-cough, 13; mumps, 1; diphtheria, 124; simple con- 
tinued fever, § ; typhoid, enteric fever, 327. * 

Order 2. Diarrheal Diseases.—Cholera, cholera infantum, 69; diarrhcea, 547 ; 
dysentery, 63. 

Order 3. Malarial Diseases,—Intermittent fever, ague, 7; beri beri, 2. 

Order 4. Zoogenous Diseases.—Splenic fever, 3. 

Order 5. Venereal Diseases.—Syphilis (including congenital), 48; stricture of 
urethra, 6. 

Order 6. Septic Diseases.—Phagediena, 1; erysipelas, 37; pyzmia, septicemia, 
44; puerperal fever, 113. 


Class IT.—Parasitic Diseases. 
Thrush, 15; hydatid disease, 48; worms, 1 ; scabies, 2. 


Class ITI,— Dietetic Diseases. 


Starvation, privation, 21 ; want of breast milk, 34; scurvy, 2; intemperance— 
(a) chronic alcoholism, 70; (6) delirium tremens, 24; (c) opium smoking, 4, 


Class IV.—Constitutional Diseases, 

Rheumatic fever, rheumatism of heart, 76 ; rheumatism, 40; gout, 23; rickets, 
9; cancer, 686; tabes mesenterica, 126; tubercular meningitis (acute hydro- 
cephalus), 106; phthisis, 964; other forms of tuberculosis, scrofula, 58 ; 
purpura, hemorrhagic diathesis, 21 ; anemia, chlorosis, leucocythemia, 49 ; 
diabetes mellitus, 50; leprosy, 3. 


Class V.— Developmental Diseases. 
, Premature birth, 507; atelectasis, 40; cyanosis, 43; spina bifida, 16; imper- 
forate anus, 10; cleft palate, harelip, 6; other congenital defects, 21; old age, 844. 
Class VI.—Local Diseases. 


Order 1. Diseases of the Nervous System.—Inflammation of the brain or its 
membranes, 206; apoplexy, 296; softening of the brain, 49; hemiplegia, brain 
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paralysis, 149; paralysis agitans, 35 ; insanity, general paralysis of the insane, 77 ; 
chorea, 7; epilepsy, 113; convulsions, 440; laryngismus stridulus, 4 ; idiopathic 
tetanus, 14; paraplegia, disease of the spinal cord, 77; congestion of brain, 33 ; 
others, and brain diseases (undefined), 48. 

Order 2. Diseases of the Organs of Special Sense.—Otitis, otorrhcea, disease 
of the ear, 11; epistaxis, disease of the nose, 1; ophthalmia, disease of the 
eye, 6. 
vont 3. Diseases of the Circulatory System.—Endocarditis, valvular disease, 
319; pericarditis, 77; hypertrophy of heart, 4; angina pectoris, 33 ; syncope, 145; 
aneurism, 51; senile gangrene, 21; embolism, thrombosis, 26; phlebitis, 4 ; 
varicose veins, 3; heart disease (undefined), 362. 

Order 4. Diseases of the Respiratory System.—Laryngitis, 39 ; croup, 49; 
other diseases of larynx and trachea, 25; asthma, emphysema, 69 ; bronchitis, 

466 ; pneumonia, 730; congestion of the lungs, 70; pleurisy, 129; others, and 

lung disease (undefined), 27. 

Order 5. Diseases of the Digestive System.—Stomatitis, 13 ; dentition, 31 ; 
sore throat, quinsy, 9; dyspepsia, 32; hematemesis, 5; melwena, 7; diseases of 
the stomach, 67; enteritis, 818; ulceration of intestine, 89; ileus, obstruction 
of intestine, 71; stricture or strangulation of intestine, 11; intussusception of 
intestine, 32; hernia, 42; fistula, 6; peritonitis, 105; ascites, 19; gallstones, 12 ; 
cirrhosis of liver, 88; hepatitis, 32; jaundice, 52; congestion of liver, 17; other 
diseases of liver, 44 ; other diseases of digestive system, 18. 

Order 6. Diseases of the Lymphatic System and Ductless Glands.—Diseases of 
lymphatic system, 6; diseases of spleen, 4; bronchocele, 4; Addison’s disease, 6. 

Order 7. Diseases of the Urinary System.—Acute Nephritis, 106; Bright’s disease, 
294 ; uremia, 48 ; suppression of urine, 8 ; calculus, 13; haematuria, 6; diseases 

--of bladder and of prostate, 66; others, and kidney disease (undefined), 13. 

Order 8. Diseases of the Organs of Generation.—Ovarian disease, 18; disease 
-of uterus and vagina, 20; disorders of menstruation, 4; pelvic abscess, 4; 
perineal abscess, 2; diseases of testes, penis, scrotum, 2. 

Order 9, Diseases of Parturition.—Ahbortion, 26; miscarriage, 32; puerperal 
mania, 3; puerperal convulsions, 32; placenta previa, flooding, 39; phlegmasia 
dolens, 4; other casualties of childbirth, 72. 

Order 10, Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion.—Caries, necrosis, 24 ; arthritis, 
ostitis, periostitis, 7; joint disease, 4; curvature of spine, 3. 

Order 11. Diseases of the Integumentary System.—Carbuncle, 6; phlegmon, 
cellulitis, 8; lupus, 1; ulcer, bed sores, 9; eczema, 13; pemphigus, 5; dermatitis, 


ete., 5, 
Class VIT.—Violence. 


Order 1. Accident or Negligence.—Fractures and contusions, 421; gunshot 
wounds, 18; cuts (tetanus), 14; burns, 130; scalds, 29 ; sunstroke, 57; lightning, 4; 
poison, 19; bite of snake or insect, 10; drowning, 140; suffocation, 37; injury 
at birth, 6; cross-birth, 2; umbilical hemorrhage, 14; blood-poisoning, 15; 
collapse under chloroform, 4; boiler explosion, 2; dynamite explosion, 6; fish-bone 
@n larynx, 1 ; injury by bullock, 2; ptomaine poisoning, 3; eating unripe fruit, 1. 

Order 2. Homicide.—Murder, 22; manslaughter, 14; justifiable homicide, 2. 

Order 3. Suicide.—Gunshot wounds, 35; cut, stab, 20; opening veins, 3; 
poison, 35; drowning, 57; hanging, 24; burning, 1; jumping from a height, 5 ; 
going in front of railway engine, 3. 

Order 4. Hxecution.—Judicial Hanging, 3. 
Order 5. Violent Deaths not classed.—Found drowned, 3. 


Class VIITI.—Ill-defined and not Specified Causes. 


Dropsy, 27; atrophy, debility, inanition, 688; tumour, 3; abscess, 1 ; other 
ill-defined and not specified causes, 10. 


Males, 8,314 ; Females, 5,950. Total, 14,264. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the number of deaths from 
phthisis in the colony during 1897 was greater than that from any 


other disease. 


The mortality from this cause was, however, lower than 


the average rate of the preceding ten years, the expected number of 


deaths being 1,170, as against an actual experience of 964. 


The fatal 


cases of cancer were, on the contrary, 686, as against an expectation 
of 540 based on the experience of the preceding decade, but the rate in 
New South Wales during the period 1888-97 was only 0:429 per 
thousand of population, as compared with 0:691 in England and Wales 


during the period 1887-96. 


The following are the principal causes of death, arranged in order 



















Scarlet fever 





of fatality :— ‘ 

Number of! 

deaths. 

Phthisisicestes.cce sates eoreen sean ese 964 
Accidents ... vee = 9385 
Old age .... 844 
Enteritis... ee 2ol8 
Pnenmonias.ersrsv-cossseresceeres seeys 730 
Atrophy, 

(infants) 688 
Cancer! et sccerae ss seeene a eee sescee: 686 
Heart disease (exclusive of 

endocarditis, pericarditis, and 

ANCULISM)) Geeasvercaauee esse eecasccn 598 
Diarrhoea ....23.2:2- 547 
Premature birth .. 507 
Bronchitis ..........., 466 
Convulsions) jeeigccnseeccesecceenenent 446 
Endocarditis and pericarditis ... 396 
Typhoid, enteric fever ............ 327 
Childbirth and puerperal fever ... 321 
Apoplexys. seosercsensine suena eee cte 296 
Bright’s disease 294 
Diseases of the urinary system 

(exclusive of Bright’s disease)... 260 
Miver' diseases; 0. tesssecessec0eseeets 245 
Inflammation of the brain and its 

MCMDIANES + e.20e.ssrectecsresneet es 206 
Influenza 196 

BSUICIGC) ce occavees: ccccecncsercevasree sss 187 
Hemiplegia, brain paralysis ...... 149 
Malformations (atelectasis, cyano- 

sis, spina bifida, &c.) ............ 136 
Wleurisyer eee 129 
Tabes mesenterica 126 
Diphtheria ........... 124 
SPU PSye eececeece cote ewsaeneseeiees 113 
Tubercular meningitis (acute 

hydrocephalus)  ......-...0s0.e0 106 
PevitOntis 5. sess s<cisscssseseeccese-- se 105 
Antemperance: ciicssaceessecsseoss ons 98 
Ulceration of intestine . 89 





Number of 
deaths. 


Insanity, general paralysis of the 


Paraplegia, diseases of spinal cord 
Rheumatic fever’ .iciccccdeecss cesses 
Ileus, obstruction of intestine....., 
Congestion of the lungs............ 
Cholera, cholera infantum... 
Asthma, emphysema ......... 
Diseases of stomach.... 
Dysentery esi iesaneerecss 
Tuberculosis, scrofula. 
ANSUNISING.. vcacsesasee 









Anemia,chlorosis, leucocythemia 
Softening of the brain 
Croup 
Syphilis (including congenital)... 
Fy datids crasisccesesscsccoosssssceses 
Pyzmia, septicaemia . me 
1 (gE icapeeninentpanooncincece 
Rheumatism. 
Laryngitis... 
Erysipelas........... 
Paralysis agitans .......... 
Want of breast milk . 
Congestion of brain.......... a 
IDYSPEPBIA I sce geactsne ceases cs reese 
Intussusception of intestine ...... 
Denti tion es crscseceesnecevsasctstreese 
Lung disease (undefined) 

Dropeye22.ccfesceseseeeesueste 
Caries, necrosis 
Gout 
Murderieesss.cseccessevrs 
Privation, starvation 
Purpura, hemorrhagic diathesis 
Diseases of uterus and vagina ... 
PASCIUCHN Caccevssaedaccecuecrs octerancls 
Ovarian disease oe 
Mhrushiv,eet ce. coccccesescttecocrees 
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Below will be found a comparison of the deaths due to cach class of 
disease during the eight years ended 1897 :— 





| 


g 
. 
oe 





Causes of Death. 


living. 


Percentage. 
Percentage. 
Per 1,000 
Percentage. | 
Percentage. 





Specific febrile, or | 
zymotic diseases.| 2,022 Z 1°84 | 2,917 *B5| 2,022 
Parasitic diseases. . 71 0°06; = 55 fe 66 
Dietetic diseases ..) 235 O21; 212 g i 204 
Constitutional | 
diseases 1,988 . 1°80 | ae ki *87| 2,064 ‘32 | 
Developmental | 
diseases 1,322 m 5 Ke 20 | | 1,489 A *80| 1,347 | 9°35 | 
Local diseases ....| 6,587 5°98 | | 73 801 4 *B8| 6,527 | 45°29 | 
Violence 1,163 | 818] 1:06 | 1,165 | 7° -02| 1,153 | 8°00 | 
TIil-defined and not | 
specified causes..}| 830 * 0°75 | 1,006 f *88) 1,027 | 7713 | 





14,218|100-00| 12-90 |16,286|100- 24) 14,410 2 116,022 
| | 





























E 





Causes of Death. 


| Percentage. 


| Percentage. 
Percentage. 


| 
Specific febrile, or | 
zymotic diseases. | 2, 28 ; < 14°43 
Parasitic diseases... 74| 0" 4 | O* 4 73) 0°46 
Dietetic diseases ..| 166 4 “Li R : 212| 1°34 
Constitutional 
diseases 2,135 ‘08 | 1° fi *72) 2,243 | 14°16 
Developmental | 
diseases .. 1,419 E z i ‘17| 1,492 | 9°42 
Local diseases «| 6,841 < 5 F 5°45] 7,323 | 46°24 
Violence 1,094 88 | : *89| 1,367 | 8°63 
Ill-defined and not 
specified causes..}| 819 . is H 843 | 5°32 











15,170 12°26 14,914 b *79| 15,839/100°00| 12°30 | 14,264 





























DEATHS FROM CANCER. 


The diseases which deserve special mention, although they are not 
exactly the three which claim most victims in the course of the year, 
are cancer, phthisis, and heart disease. During the year 1897 there 
were 686 fatal cases of cancer, as compared with 621 in the preceding 
year, and 556 in 1895, 
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For a number of years deaths from cancer have been more numerous 
among males than among females ; thus in 1894, there were 308 male and 
208 female deaths ; in 1895, 311 male and 245 female deaths ; in 1896 
327 male and 294 female deaths; and in 1897, 365 male and 321 
female deaths. The ages of the 686 persons who died in 1897 ranged 
from less than 1 to 102 years. Of the total number, 187 were born in 
Australasia ; while of the remainder, 399 had been resident in the 
colonies for 20 years or more ; 40, between 15 and 20 years ; 36, between 
10 and 15 years; 16, between 5 and 10 years; 1, for 4 years; 3 for 
3 years ; 1, for 2 years ; and 2 for less than 1 year. 

It would seem that cases of cancer are increasing in New South 
Wales much faster than might be expected from the actual increase in 
population. All fatal cases have been recorded since 1856, and during 
the interval the proportion per thousand of the population has more than 
trebled. For the five years, 1856-60, the proportion was 0:14 per 
thousand, while in 1893-97 it was 0°45 per thousand. Possibly the 
more skilful diagnosis of late years, especially of internal cancer, may 
account for part of the increase ; but when every allowance has been 
made on this score, it will be found that the spread of cancer is a 
dread reality, demanding very serious attention. The following table 
shows the deaths since 1856, with the proportion per thousand of popu- 
lation. :— 





| Per 1,000 Per 1,000 | Per 1,000 


of of Deaths. of 
| Population. Population. Population. 





1856 2 | 1884 
1857 : | . 1885 
1858 | | 1886 
1859 | | 1887 
1860 | | 1838 
1861 | 1889 
1862 F | | 1890 
1863 | | 1891 
1864 } 1892 
1865 25 || 1893 
1866 | | 1894 
1867 | | 1895 
1868 1896 
1869 | | 1897 
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DeEaTHS FROM PHTHISIS. 


A notable decrease in the number of deaths from phthisis and other 
forms of tuberculosis has taken place since the passing of the Dairies 
Supervision Act of 1886, the Diseased Animals and Meat Act of 1892, 
and the Public Health Act of 1896. Under these Acts, the Board of 
Health is empowered to supervise dairies and the production of milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese, and to prevent the sale of tuberculous meat. 
In the following table the deaths from phthisis and other forms of 
tuberculosis are shown for a period of ten years, together with their 
proportion to population :— 


Deaths from— 





ze aa Per 100,000 
Year. Others forms of 

Phthisis. of s Population. 
Tuberculosis. 





1888 1,045 95 
1889 1,025 97 
1890 1,029 86 
1891 1,05: 105 
1892 1,018 112 
1893 1,069 93 
1894 1,042 104 
1895 1,016 104 
1896 1,027 69 
1897 964 58 


110 
105 
101 
101 
96 
96 
93 
89 
85 
78 


et pt pe 





DASSNHNSHUNS 


fs ed pe pee ee et et 


QDOreH 
Non. 














The 964 deaths from phthisis which occurred during 1897 included 
587 males and 377 females, whose ages are shown in the following 
table :—- 





| Deaths. | Age Groups. Deaths 


Age Groups. | Deaths. | Age Groups. 





40 years and under 4 


Under 1 year 5, 
50) 


1 year 
3 years .. 


| 45 5 ” ! 

50 ,, ” 55) 

55 ,, a 60 

60 ,, ” 65) 
” ” 70) 

les a an 0» ” 75) 

|| 24 ,, oO 99 ” 80} 

|| 25 years 

|| 30 ,, ” 

ise ” ” 40 


” ” 


Cee poem Do to RIO 

















The Australian climate is certainly favourable to persons suffering 
from pulmonary diseases, and a considerable number of persons suffer- 
ing from phthisis visit Australia in search of relief. Many of these 
are in the last stages of the disease, and succumb after a short residence 
in the colony. It may be said that during those years for which 
information is available, about 64 per cent. of the fatal cases of con- 
sumption were those of persons whose residence in Australia had not 
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exceeded five years. The figures for the year 1897 show that out of the 
964 persons who died from*phthisis, 514 were natives of Australasia ; 
and 192 were persons who had resided in the colonies for 20 years 
and upwards ; 68, for 15 years and under 20; 97, for 10 years and 
under 15; and 50, for 5 years and under 10; while 6 persons died of 
phthisis during the fifth year of their sojourn in the colonies; 4 during 
the fourth year ; 13 during the third year; 7 during the second year ; 
and 13 during the first year. } 


Deatus From Heart Disease. 


Deaths from heart disease during the year 1897 numbered 1,045, 
viz.:—643 males and 402 females. Their ages are shown below :— 





Age Groups. Age Groups. | . Age Groups. | Deaths. 
| | 
| | 





15 years 50 years and under 55) 


16 || 55 


” 
17 | 60 ,, 
18 | 65) sys 


19 70 


” 


20 


” 


21 


23 





24 

25 years and under 30 
30 ,, D 35 
35 7 40 
40 iD 45) 





|| 45 » 50 

















The number of new arrivals among the 1,045 persons enumerated in 
the preceding table was small. Two persons died during the first year 
of residence in Australasia ; 2 durimg the second year ; 2 during the 
third year; 1 during the fourth year; and 4 during the fifth year ; 
21 persons had been residing in the colonies from 5 to 10 years ; 44 from 
10 to 15 years ; 52 from 15 to 20 years; and 570 persons 20 years and 
upwards. Of 6 persons the length of residence was not known, and 
341 were natives of Australasia. 


















VITAL STATISTICS. 


Diseases oF Nervous System. 


A good deal is heard from time to time of the unhappy effects which 
our increasing civilisation has upon the health of the community, and of 
the large increase of diseases of the nerves and brain. The statistics of 
deaths show quite the contrary. Apoplexy, epilepsy, and other diseases 
of the nervous system do not now show so many fatal cases as formerly 
in proportion to the population. This will readily be seen from the 
following table, which covers the whole period during which registra- 
tion has been in force :— 





| Per \| Per Per 


Year. | Deaths.) 1,0000f || Year. |Deaths.| 1,000 of || Year. | Deaths.| 1,000 of 


| population. | population. | population. 





iss | 489/ 208 || 1870 | 947) 1-93 | 1884 | 1,808) 2-04 
1857 | 792| 267 || 1871 984; 1:94 || 1885 |1,940| 2-09 
1858 | 930| 2:87 || 1872 |1,145| 2-17 || 1886 |1,800; 1°86 
1859 | 868) 256 || 1873 | 1,180) 217 | 1887 | 1,675) 1-67 
1860 | ss4| 258 | 1874 |1,265| 224 | 1888 | 1,692) 1°63 
1861 | 736| 208 || 1875 |1,307| 224 || 1889 |1,671| 1°57 
1862 | 916| 253 || 1876 |1,293| 214 || 1890 |1,594| 1:45 
1863 | 866| 2:33 || 1877 |1,245| 1:98 || 1891 |1,691| 1°48 
1864 | 855| 222 || 1878 -+1,497| 2-17 || 1892 |1,580| 1°34 
1865 | 822| 205 || 1879 |1,380| 2-00 || 1893 |1,836| 1-52 
1866 | 905| 216 || 1880 |1,499| 206 | 1894 |1,592| 1-29 
1867 | 1,025} 235 || 1881 | 1,541) 201 || 1895 |1,557| 1:28 
1868 |1,023| 2-25 | 1ss2 |1,644| 206 | 1896 |1,653| 1°28 
1869 | 943) 2-00 || 1983 \|1,594| 1-90 || 1897 |1,554| 1-19 






































ACCIDENTS. 


Accidental deaths are very numerous, especially in the country. The 
number registered during 1897 was 935, or 226 in the metropolis and 
709 in the country districts. The numbers for 1896 were 234 and 901 
respectively. The large increase shown in 1896 over the figures for 
every year of the preceding decade was due to the abnormally large 
number of fatal cases of sunstroke and heat apoplexy which occurred 
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at the beginning of the year. The number of fatal accidents in the 
colony during each of the years 1890 to 1897 inclusive was as follows: — 


1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
Sydney and suburbs... 214 258 215 212 226 206 234 226 
Country: seensstseeccse x 758 685 726 46659 = 638s 901 709 





Potaky.7...2. 972 943 941 871 864 901 1,135 935 


In the following table a more detailed account will be found of the 
various fatal accidents during the last ten years :— 






































Z g 2 uke |& | | | ' All cases. 
Yer ($e (eig/ 2 /2/8) [4,/ 2/2/38 
[ee /2/%, # | E/ S| egies] 218i E 
go/5/2) § elS/si28| 2 18/2) | ow Irom 
| S/5| Alal/Alal|e | A | als ee ; 
Vie | Sie eee 
1888 | 396) 28 22 133, 37, 5 15| 5 176| 421 41) 713 187} 900 
1889 | 417| 15| 13 101 29) 7| 24 4 | 204! 54] 37| 713] 1921 905 
1890 | 394) 16 9 103 17, 6| 21 10 319) 37 40| 770| 202) 972 
1891 | 406) 15, 11 119 13) 4] 26 5 | 251| 52) 41] 780) 163) 943 
1892 | 405} 31/18 103| 25) 2| 20) 4 254) 44! 35| 734) 207) 941 
1893 | 334| 23°17, 123 14) 1| 34 8 | 239] 42) 431 6691 202 871 
1894 | 348] 19 28 143) 15) 2| 23, 3 | 206) 38| 39| 646| 218] 864 
1895 384) 24 23 154 14) 2| 29/10, 176) 41| 44) 707| 194, 901 
1896 | 399) 17/ 25 139'253| 5] 20 5 | 166 51) 55) 873| 262/1,135 
1897 | 421) 18 14 159 57, 4/19 10 | 140) 37) 56) 699 236) 935 
| -|——|— - ’ | ——| | -| —-|—-]- - |- 
Total... 3,904,206 180 1,277,474) 38)231, 64 '2,1241498 431 7,304 2,063 9,367 
| | | | | | 
if | i 1 J } ) 








The average annual rate of accidents in New South Wales during the 
ten years 1888 to 1897 has been 79 per 100,000 of the population. This, 
although much lower than in Queensland and Western Australia, is 
higher than in the other colonies, or in any country whose records are 
available for comparison, as will be seen from the following statement :— 


New South Wales ............ 79 Switzerland: ......-...00..00- 56 








WACtOnia \..ccnaccseessas contacto 77 TEAL: s.ecsessee 35 
Queensland ..........-. ......4 120 Germany.. 38 
South Australia. ............... 58 Prussia: .......... «. 40 
Western Australia............ 122 Austria ......... pes 9g! 
TASDWAPER | ono scscsmevetsjeas eerste 73 Hungary..... ion 28 
New Zealand stsecenes 04 Belgium... a 383 
England and Wales .......... 56 Norway ..... ce «i 
Scotia oo sesscc seston sees 62 Swede .- -rosscesorsecs area 2 
Treland!............... . 8d Bimland: -ooesesssicsssacorseeess 46 
France .. Maseceseee OO Holland ........ ee) 
SPAIW: secs oscnss pocscecetscciee 22 Denmark 23 
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SUICIDES. 


The number of suicides registered in New South Wales during each 
of the last ten years, classified according to the various modes adopted 
for the taking of life, was as follows :— 





] 
Drown-| Hang- | Other 


ing. | ing. | Modes. All cases. 


Shooting. 


Cut, Stab, | 
etc. 


Poison. 





-; RM) R | M | FMR | M/F )M.| F| OM. F. | Total 
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Suicide by hanging formerly claimed the largest number of male 
victims ; but for the ten years ended 1897’ there were 327 suicides of 
males by shooting, as against 201 by hanging. Death by poisoning was 
most favoured by women, there having been 117 cases during the decade, 
while 81 females put an end to themselves by drowning. 

The following table shows the number of suicides, and the proportion 
to total deaths, for the last ten years :— 





| 
| Suicides by males. | Suicides by females. Total Suicides. 





Per thousand | Per thousand 
No. | of totaldeaths | No. | of total deaths 
| of males. of females. 


| 
7 | Per thousand 
No. | deaths, 
| 





12°07 30 5-04 132 
1024 | 23 | 374 | 112 
11°35 4 | 118 
10°46 19 : | 119 
12°64 | 19 3° | 127 
13°78 | 25 3°7 153 
12°74 | 40 : 

15°48 | 28 
16°75 | 
17°92 38 
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The following table shows the average annual proportion of suicides, 

at different age-groups of males and females, per million of population, 
for the twenty-seven years 1871-97 :— 





| 
| Average of 10 | Average of 10 | Average of 7 | Average of 27 
years, 1871-80. | years, 1881-90. | years, 1891-97. | years, 1871-97. 
Age Groups, | . 





F. | M. F | M Hie | 28 F. 





10 years and under 15 ... 











Allages ... ae | 2 57 

















| 
| 
| 
»,and upwards... | 
| 





These figures show that suicide is steadily increasing both amongst 
males and females, and that for males the disposition to self-destruction 
increases with each year of life. The rate for females is only one-fourth of 
that for males, and this average has been maintained in a singular manner 
throughout the whole period over which observation extends. At noperiod 
of life, except during the five years 15 to 19, are females more prone to 
suicide than males, nor does age develop the tendency amongst them to 
the same extent. 

Experience shows that conduct is largely influenced by the seasons. 
As regards suicides, this is most plainly seen amongst males, who are 
more inclined to attempt self-destruction in the first and last quarters 
of the year than in the intervening period. January, February, and 
December, the three hottest months of the year, have the largest record 


Lz 
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of suicides. For the decade ended 1897 the proportion of male suicides 
during the four quarters of the year was as follows :— 

First quarter ... 24°31 per cent. 

Second quarter 

Third quarter .... 

Fourth quarter 


Female suicides classified by quarters for the same period show the 
highest proportion during the fourth quarter, as do the males ; but, 
contrary to expectation, the proportion of the first quarter is the lowest 
of the year, the figures being as follow :— 

First quarter 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 


The mean rate of the whole of Australasia for the ten years ended 
1897 was 11-5, which is slightly lower than in New South Wales. In 
respect to suicide, however, all the colonies compare somewhat unfavour- 
ably with Great Britain. The following figures show the rate of deaths 
from suicide in the Australasian colonies :— 


Colony. | Per 100,000 of mean 
erg | population. 








Tasmania aaa 3] 
South Australia as 9°3 
New Zealand ri 9°3 
Victoria ia ‘1 
New South Wales 22 
Queensland 

Western Australia 


In comparison with those of the majority of European countries, the 
Australasian rates show to better advantage than with those of the 
United Kingdom, as will appear from the subjoined table, which gives 


the average rates over a number of years :— 


Per 100,000 
Inhabitants 


Per 100,000 


Country. Inhabitants. 


Country. 





England and Wales 
Scotland j Switzerle 
Wat tye gdcedsus es fonces eee 2 || Belgium 
Germany feast Holland 
Prussia Sweden 
Bavaria Norway 
Saxony Denmark 
Austria a 3 Spain 
On eee Coe ROceee CHET EEE Finland 
France 











INDEX OF MORTALITY. 


InpDEx oF Morratiry. 


Tt is well-known that the ages of the population considerably affect 
the death-rate of a country ; and in order to have a comparison of the 
mortality of the principal countries of the world on a uniform age 
basis, the International Statistical Institute, in its 1895 session, held at 
Berne, decided to recommend the adoption of the population of Sweden, 
in five age-groups, as ascertained at the census of 1890, as the standard 
population by which the index of ‘mortality should be calculated. 
Applying the coefficient of mortality in each age-group in New South 
Wales to the age-constitution of the standard population, the index of 
mortality for the colony during the last ten years is found to be as 
follows :— 





| Index of Mortality. Death-rate. 





per thousand. per thousand. 
1888 17°26 13:91 


1889 17-22 13°87 
1890 16°51 12-90 
1891 | 18°68 1424 


1892 15°65 12-20 
1893 | 16-71 13°24 
1894 | 16°32 12:26 
1895 15°69 11:79 
1896 16-45 12°30 
1897 14:97 10°88 











For purposes of comparison, the index of mortality has been cal- 
culated for each of the seven colonies of Australasia during the five years 
ended 1897, and the figures are set down below. How greatly the age- 
constitution of the population determines the annual mortality of a 
country may be seen from the table, which shows that in 1897 the index 
of mortality in Australasia ranged from 18-47 per thousand in Western 
Australia to 13°53 per thousand in New Zealand, while for the same 
year the death-rate ranged from 17-63 in Western Australia to 9:14 per 
thousand of population in New Zealand. 

It is necessary to point out, in connection with the calculations of 
the indices of mortality, that the age-constitution of the population of 
each of the colonies during each of the five years taken has been assumed 
to be that which existed at the census in 1891. It is apparent that the 
composition of the populations of some of the colonies has changed 
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since that date; but no data are available upon which a reliable esti- 
mate of the conditions at the present time can be based. 





Colony. 1893. | i 5. 1896. 
New South Wales ...| 16°71 
Victoria 16°73 
Queensland 16°66 
South Australia 16°10 
Western Australia ...| 18°08 
Tasmania 15°43 
13°56 








Australasia...} 16°16 

















BuRIALS. 


Cemeteries in New South Wales are in some cases church property ; 
in other cases they belong to municipal corporations ; and in other cases 
again they are Government property administered by trustees, partly 
appointed and partly elected. A few cemeteries in outlying parts of 
the colony are in the hands of private owners. In the metropolitan 
area the first three kinds of ownership are all represented. The necro- 
polis at Rookwood and the cemetery at Sutherland are Government 
property managed by trustees; while amongst a number of others, the 
Waverley and ‘Long Bay cemeteries belong to the Waverley and Rand- 
wick municipalities respectively ; and the ‘St. Thomas’ s, North Sydney ; 
Watson’s Bay, St. Peters, Petersham, and Randwick cemeteries are 
church property. Burial fees at Rookwood range from 12s. 6d. to £1 10s., 
and at Waverley from £1 17s. 6d. to £2 7s. 6d., for the great majority of 
funerals ; in exceptional cases, however, they may, according to situation 
and area required, amount to £10 10s. or more. The average price of 
funerals in the metropolitan area may be stated to be as follows :—For 
coffin and hearse, first class, £10 ; second class, £7 ; third class, £4 ; and 
for coaches, from £1 5s. to £1 10s. each, according to distance to be 
travelled ; total cost—first class, £15 ; second class, £10 10s. ; third 
class, £7 10s. It is impossible to establish any average for country 
funerals ; for while in some of the larger country towns undertakers are 
to be found, in the majority of country places actual funeral expenses 
need hardly be incurred except in the shape of burial fees. 


SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY. 


Closely allied to the consideration of the rate of mortality is that of 
the rate of sickness; but it must be borne in mind that the latter is by 
no means directly proportioned to the former. At different periods of 
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life mankind is exposed to different classes of disease, some virulent 
and of brief duration, others protracted in duration yet less fatal in 
their effects. Within a few months after their entrance into the world 
the majority of the infants prematurely born or of weak or imperfect 
organisation are removed by death, and others succumb to such causes 
as “overlaying,” improper feeding —commonly termed ‘want of 
breast milk ”—and “infanticide.” During the next few years of life 
children are especially subject to such diseases as convulsions (sympto- 
matic of undeveloped causes of sickness), measles, whooping-cough, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria, from which the survivors generally enjoy 
an immunity during the remainder of their life. Later on in the 
progress of years, during a period ranging from puberty to the change 
of life, many become victims to consumption, often after a wearisome 
and lingering resistance; while after entering into active life they are 
exposed to the risk of accidents, more or less imminent according to the 
occupation adopted, and resulting it may be in immediate death or in a 
more or less permanent sickness or disablement ; and during this period 
the females, if not, as a rule, so exposed to external dangers, suffer 
frequent loss from the risks of childbirth. During the later portion of 
this period and the years succeeding it, many are removed by diseases 
from some of which they may have been secretly or unwittingly suffer- 
ing for years; and the deaths from heart disease, liver diseases, and 
cancer are very numerous, the last-named becoming more widespread in 
New South Wales and more prevalent among men than among women. 
And last of all comes that oft-time protracted ‘chronic illness” 
generally termed ‘old age,” when people are for the most part unable 
to work for the means of subsistence, and are therefore dependent on 
the provision they have made in the past or on the good will of others. 
Although in a medical sense sickness may only be used to denote that 
state of the body which requires the administration of medicine or the 
attendance and services of a medical practitioner, yet in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term it is employed to denote inability to follow one’s 
usual occupation in life from whatever cause it may arise. Thus a sore 
thumb might be “sickness ” in the case of a compositor or a bricklayer, 
but not in the case of his foreman or employer. 

In accordance with the decision of the Conference of Statisticians, an 
inquiry was inserted in the Census schedule with the intention of 
eliciting information as to the number of persons suffering from sickness 
or infirmity. It was not expected that the inquiry would be on all 
points successful ; indeed, it was recognised that the term sickness is 
itself vague ; but it is probable that the inquiry was understood to refer 
to inability to follow ordinary occupations, or, where there was no occu- 
pation, then bed-fast sickness was understood. Judging from the infor- 
mation gathered from other sources, it is believed that the particulars 
obtained were substantially accurate, except perhaps in regard to epilepsy 
and idiocy. In the case of persons suffering from the neuroses last 
mentioned, it is quite possible that there was some rehictance on the 
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part of those filling up the schedule, especially where the persons con- 
cerned were their offspring, to record either infirmity except when its 
presence was too plain to be overlooked. 

Assuming the results of the census of 1891 to be indicative of the 
general condition of the population of the colony, and excluding the 
aborigines, it would appear that something like 2 per cent. of the 
people constantly suffer from some form of infirmity arising either from 
disease or from disablement of a more or less permanent character. 
The following table shows the number and the proportion per 1,000 
suffering from each cause :— 






































Total number. Per thousand. 
Sickness or Infirmity. aes eae a ny eT 
| Males. | Females. Total. | Males. | Females. Total. 
| | — f ro en 
Total cases of Infirmity ...... | 13,926 8,325 | 22,251 | 23°11| 16°14 19°88 
} i} 
Sickness— | H 
TRARUMORR: 35600000 sacenaes 530 321 851 | 0°89| 062 | O77 
AGBUOBES i525 sh cositansseamee 209 130 339 | 0°35 0°25 0°31 
SRORI EE vars pasion aiaes PSYN Pear 15 | OOL: | osc. 0:00 
Others and undefined ..... 5,732 | 4,385 | 10,117 | 9°55 8°51 9°06 
“ aaa SES Hs | | | mea 3 
Total Sickness............ 6,486 | 4,836 | 11,322 | 10°80) 9:38 | 10°14 
Other Infirmities— 
Accident: .. ...c.cccseseeen 1,248 211| 1,459| 209! O41 | 1°31 
Deaf and Dumb 210| 173| 383 | 0-35; 034) 0:34 
Doriboonly ...........002.04 3 6 | 9} 0°01] 0-01 0-01 
OBE ODN Y 5.0055 cuserssossaces 780 568 | 1,348 | 1:30 | 110 | 122 
Ns cc nskgns cissnanccaain 416 | 325 741 | 0°69) 063 | 0-66 
MRR So dee ate cp airciinie vie 1,926 1,203 3,129 | 3:12). 2°33 | 2°75 
Se ae ee 16t| 122) 286| 027| 024 | 095 
Gripe’. eck. 1,182; 503| 1,775) 1-97| 115 | 1-59 
Lost a Limb ........-00-00++ 566 69} 635/| 0-94) 013 | 0°57 
Lost Sight of an Eye....... 945) 219| 1,164 | 187) 042 | 1-05 


| t | } 





A separate classification of the Chinese was made, but no special 
features were disclosed except that 9 out of the 15 lepers were of this 
nationality. There was also one Javanese leper. The number of 
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Chinese insane was 73—a much larger figure than their proportion of 
the community warranted ; but in this the Chinese were not singular, as 
several other nationalities had a like undue proportion. 

By virtue of the Leprosy Act of 1890, the Board of Health is 
empowered to detain and isolate persons suffering from leprosy. In 
1891 there were lepers in all the colonies of Australasia except Tas- 
mania, and in all the cases then known to the health authorities the 
afflicted were of the male sex. The number of lepers in each colony at 
that time, and the nationalities to which they belonged, were as set out 
in the appended table :— 





| 
| Nationality. 
| 





Colony. 


Europeans. 
Australian 
Aboriginals. 
South Sea 
Islanders. 
Chinese. 
Javanese. 
Cingalese. 


New South Wales. 
Victoria 

Queensland 
South Australia...| rer dle oe aa B eae || 
Western Australia 


New Zealand 























| 

| 

Total | ‘ | | 
| | 


On the Ist January, 1898, there were 13 persons—l1 males and 2 
females—in the leper lazaret at Little Bay, New South Wales. This 
number was three less than that at the beginning of 1897, and consider- 
ably less than that at the beginning of the year 1896, nineteen Chinese 
lepers having been returned to their native country in the course of 
that year. The inmates at the beginning of 1898 belonged to the 
following nationalities :—New South Wales, 6; England, 1 ; Germany, 
1; United States, 1 ; India, 1; Java, 1; South Sea Islands, 2. The 
only two Chinese remaining in the lazaret at the beginning of 1897 
were returned to China during the course of that year. 


During the Census year there were 943 deaths due to accidents, 
780 being of males and 163 of females. On the day of enumeration, 
1,248 males and 211 females were recorded as suffering from accidents 
of such a nature as to require special attention. 
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The blind numbered 416 males and 325 females, of whom 657 were 
adults and 84 under 21 years of age. Of these, 32 adults were employed 
or connected with the Industrial Blind Institution at: Sydney, and 20 
children were in other public institutions. 

By crippled were understood such persons as through illness and 
accident had lost the complete or partial use of one or more than one 
limb without being entirely deprived of the member itself. The term is 
none too happy, seeing that a majority of the persons afflicted were not 
disabled from following gainful occupations. 

The deaf and dumb comprised 162 adults, and 221 children and others 
under 21 years; of these, 57 were inmates of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution at Sydney. There were 780 males and 568 females returned 
as being deaf but not dumb. Deafness, as defined in the Census schedule, 
was intended to mean total infirmity ; the inquiry, however, was possibly 
misunderstood by some, and cases of infirmity of hearing short of 
total deafness recorded, but the figures viewed in ages give no clue to 
what was really understood. There were 127 persons under 21 years 
returned as deaf, and 1,221 above that age. The persons returned as 
‘dumb but not deaf were only 9 in number, 3 of whom were males, and 

‘6 females. 

The epileptics whose infirmity was noted on the schedule were 209 
males and 130 females. They probably comprised only those who were 
actually suffering on the day of the Census—the persons with an epileptic 
taint were doubtless much more numerous. 

As already pointed out, there is reason to believe that. the number of 
persons returned as idiotic understates the truth, seeing that only 118 
under 21 and 168 over that age were so returned. Perhaps only the 
aggressively idiotic were recorded on the Census papers, for truly 
between the drivelling idiot and the confessedly sane there are many 

_grades of idiocy not likely to be acknowledged as such. 


DuRATION OF SICKNESS. 


No doubt accurate returns could be obtained from public institutions 
“as to the duration after admission and the result of all cases which have 
undergone treatment in them, but they would not be correct enough for 
general use. Many of the cases of sickness might have existed for some 
time before the patient applied for relief, and, what is of still greater 
importance, as a rule only those whose condition is deemed critical are 
conveyed to a hospital, whilst what is required to make the statistics of 
any public utility is that we should obtain the average duration of 
“sickness,” that is, of inability to work at the usual trade or business at 
each period of life. ; ; 

_ Up to the present time no statistics relating to the average duration 
of fatal sickness have been compiled, although in most cases valuable 
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information might be obtained from the registration of deaths. So 
far, however, as relates to the duration of general sickness, some 
important material was compiled by the late Secretary to the 
Manchester Unity of the Independent Order of Oddfellows in New 
South Wales concerning the mortality and sickness among its 
members. From this information has been prepared the following 
table, in which a comparison is made between the experience of 
that extensive Order in England and in New South Wales with 
regard to the average sickness per annum to each person, the annual 
mortality per cent., and the number of days’ sickness to each death, at 
various age groups :— 





England. 


| 

Weeks of Poe . Weeks of 

Sickness per Mortality Days of Sickness per 
Mam nOE per cent. Sickness to Manber 

per annum, | Pet annum. 1 Death. per annum. 


Mortality Days of 
per cent. Sickness to 
per annum. 1 Death. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
| 





From the above it will be seen that both the mortality experience 
of the colony and the sickness appear to be lower than in England; 
but the data for New South Wales in regard to sickness are not yet 
sufficient to enable any confident deduction to be drawn from the 


tabulated results. 
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EXPECTATION oF LiFE. 


It is a matter of very common remark that nothing is more uncertain 
than the length of life which an individual may enjoy, and nothing 
more certain than the duration of lives taken in the aggregate. A 
life-table professes to give the number of persons out of a given 
number—usually 100, 000—who may be expected to survive at the end 
of each year, commencing with birth or year 0, until the last has been 
counted out. As a complement to this, it shows the number who 
.may be expected to die in the course of a year, and the mean after-life- 
time of persons at each completed year of life. This last is what is 
usually called the expectation of life, and is so called in the life-tables 
which will be found annexed. 

The data required for a life-table are the number of persons living, as 
ascertained by an exact enumeration = the people, and the number of 
deaths recorded at each year of age. Experience, however, shows that 
neither in the case of one set of facts nor in the other is absolute 
exactitude attainable; for, without regarding those who deliberately 
misstate their age at the time of the Census, there are always some, and 
by no means a few, who either do not know the year of their birth, or 
in the Census paper return themselves as at the nearest decennial age. 
Thus it is the universal experience of those who have compiled a popula 
tion census to find that the number of persons at age 40, for example, 
largely exceeds that at 38, 39, 41, or 42, and similarly with 50 and other 
decennial ages. Thereis alsoa tendency, although not to such a marked 
extent, for persons near the quinquennial ages, if they may so be termed, 
Viz., 35, 45, 55, ete., to return themselves as at these ages and not airtheir 
true age. The ages of persons dying are stated with more exactitude, 
although there is a tendency for ‘the. ages to group themselves round 
the decennial figures. It is necessary in a life-table to make allowance 
for the bias or personal equation which the statements of ages exhibit, 
otherwise the expectation of life when plotted to a scale would exhibit 
a series of angular points, instead of the rather graceful curves which 
the diagram should show. Dr. Farr, to whose 1 zbours the world owes the 
first English life-table, adopted a system of adjustment which effectually 
smoothed off the angular points to which allusion has been made ; 
but it is now recognised that this smoothing process was too effectual, 
and the variations ‘from uniformity at certain ages, arising from change of 
life, from the effects of climate and env ironment, or from emigration, 
are — lost. Since the compilation of the fourth or last English 
life-table by Dr. Ogle, the question of adjustment has been very fully 
discussed, and the method used by Mr. W. 8. B. Woolhouse, in adjusting 
the graduation of the tables of mortality adopted by the Institute of 
Actuaries, has met with general approval; and it is the system of 
Woolhouse that has been need i in calculating the mortality on which the 
following tables are based. 
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The ages assumed were those ascertained at the Census taken on the 
5th April, 1891, and the deaths those registered as occurring during the 
twelve months preceding and the twelve months following the day of 
the Census. The number of persons dealt with was 1,123,954, being 
the population of. the colony, less the aborigines; and the number of 
deaths in the two years, 30,504. It may be well to note at this stage 
that the death-rate of 1891 was very considerably augmented by the 
influenza epidemic, an abnormal proportion of deaths occurring amongst 
aged persons, especially females. This is a circumstance which should 
be taken into account in comparing life-tables hereafter compiled with 
the one now presented. 


The necessity for exact data in calculating life contingencies brought 
into existence the first life-table ; but there are uses to which it may be 
put that are entirely apart from the requirements of the actuary. If 
the progress of medicine, viewed as the art of prolonging life, is to 
be measured, the only gauge which can be applied is the life-table ; 
and it is held to be very positive evidence of the improved condition 
of ‘the people that in the forty years that elapsed between the compi- 
lation of Dr. Farr’s first table of.the expectation of life and of that by 
Dr. Ogle, there was an improvement of 1} years in the expectation at 
birth. 


It is impossible to compare the expectation of life now ascer- 
tained for New South Wales with that of past years, as this is the 
first time that the expectation has been ascertained ; but a few com- 
parisons with Dr. Ogle’s table for England may not be without 
interest. First, however, it may be well to allude to several material 
points which should be kept in view in dealing with the New South 
‘Wales table. 


The population of the colony is composed of two-thirds of native 
born and one-third of British or foreign parentage ; and of the persons 
over 16 years of age, about one half belong to the latter category. The 
average length of time which the non-Australian-born have spent in the 
colony cannot, of course, be determined; but it must be abundantly 
plain that there is a very large number of persons in New South Wales 
whose past life has been very little influenced by Australian con- 
ditions. Thus the mortality experience which the tables show is 
in reality of two kinds. The earlier ages are practically purely 
Australian, whilst the later ages are partly Australian and partly 
British and foreign, the latter element getting stronger as the ages 
advance. Therefore, though the expectation here given is correct as 
regards the population as at present constituted, it might not be so if 
the Australian-born element predominated so largely at every age as it 
does at the earlier periods. No attempt is made to differentiate the 
two elements of population, with the view of discovering whether it is 
true, as is sometimes assumed, that the conditions in Australia are 
favourable for early and middle life, but not for old age, or whether the 
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very marked superiority of the Australian over the European death- 
rate for early ages is maintained throughout all the ages. The data by 
means of which such could be done are lacking. It may here be 
sufficient to say that there is evidence to show that the admixture of 
non-Australian-born has not improved the expectation of life at the ages 
where their presence is of importance. 





An inspection of the following tables will show that the expectation of 
life, according to the New South Wales life-table, is greater for males for 
every year up to 84 than under the English life-table of Dr. Ogle. At 
birth (age 0 of the table), the difference in the expectation is 8} years, 
at 5 years of age, 4:03; at 10 years, 3:29 years ; at 30, 2:2 years ; and 
at 60 years, 0°46. For females up to 64 years much the same results 
are shown. Thus, at age 0 the New South Wales expectation exceeds 
the English by 8-28 years ; at 5 years, by 4:34 ; at 10 years, by 3°63 ; at 
30 years, by 2 years; and at 60, by 0:27 years. At the ages above 
64 the expectation for females is higher in the English table than 
in that of New South Wales. It must not be supposed, however, 
that this means that the superiority of the ages below 84 for males 
and 64 for females is lost after those years are attained. Such is not 
the case. Itis true that, compared with the population, there are more 
deaths in New South Wales at the ages above those quoted than there are 
in England, but it is also true that a larger proportion is then surviving 
in New South Wales than in England. Thus out of 100,000 males 
born in New South Wales, 5,920 will survive until 84, whereas in 
England the number is only 3,813. Similarly, at age 90 the survivors 
in New South Wales would be 1,156, whereas in England they would 
number 802 only. The figures in regard to females show much the 
same proportions. Out of 100,000 females born in New South Wales, 
48,725 would survive till 64, against 37,049 in England; 37,570 
would live till 70 years of age, against 27,723 in England; at age 
80 the numbers would be 13,657 and 10,894 ; and at age 90, 1,630 and 
1,423 respectively. 


If a comparison be made with the English life table of Dr. Farr, it 
will be found that in each instance the expectation for females exceeds 
that for males, varying in the case of New South Wales from 3:3 at 
age 0 to 2°5 years at 10 years, the difference gradually becoming less and 
less as the ages increase, until the expectation becomes almost the same 
for each sex. Neither of the English life tables, as computed by Dr. Farr 
and Dr. Ogle, nor that computed by the author for New South Wales, 
shows that the expectation of life of women of the reproductive age, say 
15 to 45 years, falls nearer to that of males than at other ages. What- 
ever may be the risks attendant on child-bearing, it seems they do not 
affect the death-rate of females more largely than accidents or other 
risks to which males are liable at the same ages affect that of males 
The following are the tables of the expectation of life for New South 
Wales :— 





Expectation of Life—Males. 





Age. | 


Expectation 
of 
living a year. 


Expectation 
of 
dying in a year. 


Average 
duration 
of life. 


Expectation 
of 
living a year. 


Expectation 
of 


| dying in a year. 


Average | 
duration | 


of life. 


Expectation 
of 
living a year. 


Expectation 
of 
dying in a year. 








°8722600 
“9719879 
“9873909 
“9920202 
9935094 
“9940609 
*9954520 
“9965826 
“9974189 
“9979421 
*0981725 
9980949 
“9970674 
“9977893 
“9975604 
“9972301 
9970221 

9965866 
“9961593 
“9957653 
"9954553 
“9951667 
“9949639 
“9947709 
9945492 
9942850 
“9940897 
9937435 
9934783 
9932225 
“9930151 








1277400 
“0280121 
*0126091 
“0079798 
0064906 
0059391 
0045480 
0034174 
0025811 
0020579 
0018275 
“0019051 
*0020326 
*0022107 
"0024396 
0027699 
*0029779 
0034134 
“0038407 
0042347 
0045447 
0048333 
“0050361 
“0052291 
0054508 
°0057150 
0059103 
0062565 
0065212 
“0067775 
0069849 





49°60 
55°78 
56°37 
56°09 
55°54 
54°90 
54°22 
53°41 
52°65 
51°78 
50°89 
49°98 
49-08 
48:18 
47°28 
46°40 
45°52 
44°66 
43°81 
42°98 
42°16 
41°35 
40°54 
39°75 
38°95 
33°16 
37°38 
36°60 
35°83 
35°06 
34°30 








“9928036 
"9926016 
°9922719 
"9919489 
9915767 
9910973 
“9906768 
“9903885 
9900638 
"9896719 
“9892689 
“9887049 
“98' 


9866157 
“9861989 
“9858149 
*9853850 
"9848244 
“9838093 
9821404 
“9804566 
“9789641 
*9771110 
“9758044 
"9752044 
9740342 
9724615 
“9709995 
“9686662 





*0071964 
*0073984 
0077281 
0080511 
0084233 
0089027 
0093232 
0096115 
“0099362 
0103281 
0107311 
0112951 
“0120580 
“0127704 
*0133843 
0138011 
0141851 
0146150 
0151756 
*0161907 
“0178596 
“0195434 
0210359 
“0228890 








16°58 
15°99 
15°39 
14°79 
14°19 
13°60 











9650778 
“9617963 
9581808 
9544581 
9511891 
9491130 
9469494 
9446631 
"9419265 
“9377764 
“9317183 
“9244133 
“9169053 
“9089223 
“9014884 
“8948647 
“8889300 
*8824101 
*8757080 
“8690262 
“8607608 
*8501261 
“8362763 
8197635 
“7995055 
*7750000 
“7485866 








0349222 
*0382037 
*0418192 
0455419 
“0488109 
0508870 
0530506 
0553369 
*0580735 
0622236 
0682817 
*0755867 
“08300947 
0910777 
0985116 
“1051853 
1110700 
“1175899 
*1242920 
“1809738 
*1392392 
1498739 
1637237 
*1802365 
“2004945 
50000 
14134 
2718792 
2946919 
*3157439 


| Average 
duration 
of life, 
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Expectation of Life—Females. 





: Ce 
| | | | | | 
| | 
Expectation | Average | Expectation | Expectation | Average || Expectation Expectation | Average 
of } duration |, Age. of of | duration || Age. of of | duration 
dying in a year. | of life. living a year. | dying ina year.| of life. || | living a year. | dying ina year. | of life. 


| Expectation 
of 


living a year. 


“0278790 


“9917070 | 
9913404 | i 9 “9594806 

“0088987 31:18 34807 
“0089374 - 


| 
“8888400 | “1111600 E 0 | 8 "99344065 “0065595 
| 


“9987100 
9984790 





“9896 0103806 
4 | “9895 “01042 
0026031 47°90 || “98 0107286 
0029147 d |} 48 | “9892! 0107083 
0032413 4 } 4 “9887 “0112541 
‘ | 3 “0117238 
“0124914 
*0129517 
*0140888 
48 
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| “9834462 
“0050544 | 4 3 “9820026 
0054465 f “9801426 
0056542 58 “9790564 
0058908 3 ‘9773721 
“0060929 5 
00629: 
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The calculation was extended to 100 years, but it was deemed advisable 
to cut the table short at 90 years, as the number of persons over that 
age was altogether too small to afford sufficient experience on which to 
found a Life Table. As a matter of curiosity, it may be mentioned that 
the expectation of life at ages over 90 was as follows :— 





Living out of 100,000 born. Expectation of life in years. 





| 
Males. | Females. Males. Females. 





1,084 | 2-48 
767 | 24d 
5381 | 286 
367, | 2-87 
250 2-16 
169 1:96 
113 1-68 

75 1:37 
49 0:80 
31 0-16 
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In addition to the expectation of life’in New South Wales, in the 
following table will be found a column showing the H.M. (healthy 
male) table of the Australian Mutual Provident Society. The cor- 
responding figures of Dr. Ogle’s English Life Table are also given, by 
way of comparison, And while the after-lifetime at each age in the 
H.M. table of the A.M.P. Society is higher than that for the colony, the 
gradation is much the same in each calculation. That one should give an 
estimate of greater longevity at the different ages than the other is but 
natural; for in computing the table for the whole colony, the total 
numbers of persons living and dying at each period of life are taken into 
consideration, whereas in the case of the A.M.P. table, only selected 
lives, or such as would be accepted by an insurance society, form the 
basis of computation. Looking at the two tables, therefore, in their 
true light, the one is, as it stands, more an index of the correctness of 
the other than it would be if the figures in both were identical. Dr. 
Farr calls the Life Table a biometer, and speaks of it as of equal import- 
ance, in all inquities connected with human life or sanitary improve- 
ments, with the barometer or thermometer and similar instruments 
employed in physical research, and as being also the keystone or pivot 
on which the whole science of life assurance hinges. For even suppos- 
ing that an insurance society had empirically arrived at an equitable 
rate of premium for assuring lives, the Mortality or Life Table is still 
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required in order to ascertain the value of such premiums for a pros- 
pective term of years, as against the value of the sums assured thereby, - 
so that a statement of assets and liabilities may be periodically pre- 
pared. Without such knowledge a division of “ profits” would be 
impossible. In fact, the Life Table is absolutely essential for the 
“solution of all questions depending on the duration of human life” :— 





























New South Wales. England. (Dr. Ogle.) 
yee HM. = = . 
= A.M.P. Soe. 

Males. | Females. Males. Females. 

Birth ......... 496 | 52:9 | css 414 | 44-6 
5 years ...... 54°9 B74. |e ccsseeeses 50°9 53°1 
10.47 eee 50°9 I Scerore 47°6 49°8 
) ere 46°4 | 48:8 | esses 43-4 | 45-6 
Dory caine 42:2 445 | 46°0 39:4 41°7 
Di tra Arey 38:2 40°3. | 41°8 35°7 38:0 
SO etl 2848 36-4 37°5 32:1 34:4 
SBie a 30°5 32°6 33°4 28°6 30°9 
AO en tecares 26°8 29-0 | 29°3 253 27°5 
PTE: 8 5 Denny 23'3 25:3 | 26°4 22-1 24-1 
SO. Re 198 | 216 | 226 189 | 20-7 
i eek ate! 16°6 179 | 18°9 16°0 173 
601 Sh 13°6 14:5 | 15-2 13/1 14:2 
hei Agee 110 114 | 120 10°6 114 
"On eaneet 86 86 9°6 83 90 
itecren Ghee: 65 65 fa 63 69 
SOs eee 50 50 48 4'8 52 
S5csr ere cer: 3:4 3-7 3:4 3°6 39 
C0 ae er 25 26 2°4 27 | 29 

VACCINATION. 


Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and is resorted 
to chiefly in times of scare, when an epidemic of small-pox is thought 
to be imminent. It is easy to discover from the returns of the Govern- 
ment vaccinators the years when the community was threatened by the 
disease, as at such times the number of persons submitting themselves to 
vaccination largely increased. The number returned does not include 
those treated by private medical officers, by whom a large numberof persons 
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are vaccinated. The following figures show the number of persons 
vaccinated by Government Medical Officers since the year 1878 :-— 





Sydney Sydney 
Year. and Country. Total. || Year. and | Country. | Total. 
Suburbs. | Suburbs. | 


r | 
1878 532 3,038 3,570 | 1888 1,091 1,095 | 2,186 
1879 657 | 4,981 5,638 1889 728 | 41,676 | 2,404 
1880 460 | 4,699 5,159 1890 958 | 1,239 2,197 
1881 8,738 | 52,501 61,239 1891 531 1,086 1,567 
1882 380 1,869 2,249 || 1892 1,326 | 2,688 4,014 
1883 296 | 600 896 | 1893 838 | 1,709 | 2,547 
1884 630 | 6,569 7,199 || 1894 15 | 1,942 | 1,957 
1885 346 1,884 2,230 | 1895 g 2,360 2,432 
1886 452 1,311 1,763 || 1896 | 867 | 945 
1887 1,031 2,199 3,230 || 1897 5 239 245 

| | | 


























The number and ages of persons vaccinated by the Government 
Medical Officers during 1897 will be found below :— 





; | (e ae | 10 years | 

ger Under | From 1 tol From 5 to| eee ee 
District. | " | papa vonva. | ond | Total 
| 1 year. | 5 years. | 10 years. upwards, | 





Sydney and eeborsa| 6 | 
Country districts 3 100 | 





Total 2 3e 106 





INSANITY. 


The number of insane persons under treatment in hospitals in New 
South Wales is steadily, if slowly, increasing ; but this increase in 
insanity is only the experience of the United Kingdom and other 
countries, as well as of most of the Australasian colonies, The 
hospitals for insane, under the immediate control of the Government of 
New South Wales, are seven in number—six for ordinary insane, and 
one, at Parramatta, for criminals. Besides these there are two licensed 
houses, each for a single patient, at Picton; one at Ryde for seven 
patients ; and another at Cook’s River, near Sydney, containing 37 
inmates, 

The number of insane persons under treatment on the 31st December, 
1897, under official cognisance, was 3,951. These figures are 110 in 
excess of the number on the register at the end of 1896, and 235 higher 
than at the end of 1895. From the table given below, showing the 
distribution of the patients, it will be seen that, in addition to the 
3,951 inmates of the New South Wales asylums, six were located in 
hospitals in South Australia. This was in terms of an arrangement 
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which has been made with the Government of that: colony;. whereby 
patientsfrom the Broken Hill district are sent to South Australia ;:— 





| Number on; Register. 
Name of Hospital. - = , a 
Males. Females. 








Government Hospitals— 
Callan Park 
Gladesville 
Parramatta, free 

Do criminal 
Newcastle 
Rydalmere 
Kenmore 

Licensed Houses— 
Cook’s River 
Picton (two) 


South Australian Hospitals.............+. es 








RIDER te eeree cise 1,549 | 3,957 





The proportion of insane to the whole population, as already pointed 
out, is now slowly increasing, although it was. practically a. constant 
quantity until 1890. This will be seen from the accompanying table 
giving the number of persons in hospitals for insane at the close of each 
year from 1878 to 1897 inclusive. The increase during the last few 
years is noteworthy, especially in face of the stoppage of the influx 
of insane patients into the colony from other places :— 





] ( 
| 

At | Proportion of | Proportion of 
No. of Insane. |Insane per 1,000 At No, of Insane. _Imsane per,1,000 


end of year. ' of population. end of year. of population. 





1878 | 1,916 
1879 2,011 
1880 | 2,099 
1881 2,218 
1882 2,307 
1883 2,403 
1884 2,524 
1885 2,643 
1886 1 2h. 
1887 2,821 
1888 2,898 


1889 | 2,974 
1890 | 3,102 
1891 3,134 
1892 | 3,312 
1893 | 3,425 
1894 3,587 
189% | 3,716 
1896 3,841 
1897 3,951 
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The amount of insanity in New South Walesis.less than) in any 
part of the United Kingdom. The-greatest proportion of lunacy in:the 
‘Australasian colonies is. found.in Vietoria,.and the lowest in Tasmania 
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and South Australia, as will be seen from: the following table, based on 
a period of five years. It should be pointed out that the rate for 
Western Australia only represents the accommodation in the asylums 
of that colony, many patients having been refused admission owing to 
lack of room. 





i} 
Insane per- | | Insane per- 


Country. jsons per 1,000)| Country. |sons per 1,000 


[or population. jof population. 
Hy | 





Hngland and Wales... ; | Queensland 
Scotland C South Australia 
Ireland ... : 4° Western. Australia 
New South Wales ... : Tasmania 
Victoria 34 | 


Wr low 
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wk 


| 





The percentage of deaths of insane persons in New South Wales 
is comparatively light. The following table has been computed on the 
basis of the average number of patients resident in hospitals for the 
insane::— 





| 
| Percentage of deaths of average 


| 
| Percentage of deaths of average | 
| number resident. 


number resident. | 
ae | 





Females. Total, 


| 

| = 

| Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. 
| | | | 


| | 
| 





TOs 1894. | E | §'22 
23 1895 | 5:27 
52; «= 1896'| 7 4°67 
39 1897 | ee | 491 
| 
| 


1ssg | 7: 6-31 | 
1889 : 6°43 
1990° | 7 5-75 
1991 |S 5°65 
1892 326 | 5-72 
1893° | $ 5°88 


Onis | 
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re w-3 | 
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It has been suggested that there is a very intimate connection between 
commercial depression and the increase in the number of insane persons 
admitted to the asylums of the colony. A glance at the figures for 
1892 and succeeding years, during which such depression has been 
sorely felt, would seem to favour this view, seeing that the proportion, 
per thousand of the population advanced from 0°52 in 1891 to 0°56 in 
1892, 0°58 in 1894, and 0°57 in 1896. But these figures do not finally 
dispose of the question, for during the seven years which closed with 
1883—a period of general prosperity—the admissions ranged from 0°72 
to 0°57 per thousand. It is very probable that the most immediate 
effect of depressed times is to send to the asylums a number of harmless 
but demented persons, who in more prosperous days are supported by 
their'relatives. On the other hand, the quota of admissions to asylums 
in’ prosperous times is maintained by insanity induced directly or 
indirectly by the means of indulgence which high wages and large 
gains commonly afford. The number of. admissions to the hospitals 
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for insane, and the proportion per 1,000 of the mean population, are 
shown below :— 





| Proportion to || | | Proportion to 
Year. Admissions. | population per || | Admissions. | population per 
|| | | 


’ ’ 





1878 424 064 || 550 | 0°50 
1879 440 063 | 611 0°54 
1880 476 0°65 596 0°52 
1881 494 064° || 666 0°56 
1882 473 059 | 0:57 
1883 | 476 | O57 | | 0°58 
1884 493 | 055 | 5 | | 0:57 
1885 567 (60 | 0°57 
1886 567 058 0°53 
1887 532 ~—C«| «= (2 


1888 587 055 | 0°56 

















Until June, 1893, there was no law in force in this colony to prevent 
the influx of insane persons, and, as a consequence, the splendid 
hospitals which the bounty of the State has established for the 
treatment of the insane were the means of burdening the community 
with the care of unfortunate persons belonging to other countries where 
the treatment meted out to the insane is less generous or less scientific 
than in New South Wales. On the date mentioned, Act 56 Vice. 
No. 23 came into force. Section 4 of this measure renders the owner, 
charterer, agent or master of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any 
insane person landed in the colony. 

The following figures show the birthplaces of patients under care in 
the hospitals for the insane during the year 1897 :— 





“ ; No. of /|Percentage | " er | No. of | Percentage 
Country. Patients. | of total. Country. Patients. | of total. 





New South Wales...| 1,832 37°87 \ France 0°58 
Other British Colonies} 279 5°77 || Germany ..........-- 2-29 
England 1 20°67 || China 1°74 
Scotland 4°65 | Other countries 5°07 
Ireland 21°36 || | 





In this table and the two following the figures represent the total 
number of patients under care during the year 1897, and not the number 
remaining on the register on the 31st December, as previously given. 
Tt will be seen from the figures set down above that the number of 
persons under restraint who are natives of this colony forms only 37-87 
per cent. of the total, whilst, it may be pointed out, the native-born 
element of the total population is above 64 per cent. Of the British- 
born patients, England contributes over one and a half times the 
number that her population in this country would warrant, and Ireland 
nearly three and a fifth times the number. 
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The ages of the 4,837 insane patients under care during 1897 were as 
appended. Nearly one half of the whole number—47°76 per cent.—were 
between the ages of 30 and 50 years, 





Percentage of 


, 
{ 
| 
| all ages. 


Ages of Insane. No. of Patients. 





Under 5 years 
5 and under 10 years ... 
10 a3 15 
15 xO 20 
20 ” 
30 3 
40 ” 
50 ” 
60 ” 
70 oO 
80 AD 90 ,. 
90 years and upwards ..,.. ... 











Juvenile lunatics are as a rule sent te the Hospital for the Insane 
at Newcastle—an asylum which is set apart for imbecile and idiotic 
patients ; so that of the 115 mentioned in the foregoing table as being 
under 15 years of age, the majority were in that institution. 

The major portion of the persons under restraint in 1897 were single. 
Amongst the married and widowed, females largely predominated. 


1 | 
Conditions as to Marriage. Males. Females. 


825 2,818 

Married .. Ph 584 814 1,398 
Widowed te si t 199 314 
91 | ~~ 307 


It is popularly supposed that the principal cause of insanity is intem- 
perance. The experience of this colony, however, does not bear out this 
opinion. The amount of insanity directly due to drink, though certainly 
large, is not so considerable as that due to other causes, As far as the 
records of the hospitals show, the proportion of persons admitted suffer- 
ing from insanity traceable to intemperance was not more than 9-55 per 
cent. of the total admissions for the ten years ending with 1897. 

Persons suffering from mania induced by excess of drink recover com- 
paratively quickly, and at any one time their number in the hospitals 
for the insane is scarcely more than 5-5 per cent. The most potent 
cause appears to be hereditary influence. How far this is productive 
of insanity cannot, however, be exactly determined; for although the 
Inspector-General of the Insane has ascertained that hereditary 
influence and congenital defect can be credited with only 11:46 per 
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cent. of the total insanity, this percentage gives no idea of the:actual 
amount of hereditary insanity in the colony. Of the large number of 
patients the causes of whose insanity is unknown, it is believed :thatin 
most instances the insanity is due to hereditary influence; and even 
in those cases where the primary cause of insanity has been ascertained, 
there is a strong presumption that many of the patients have inherited 
an insane neurosis. 

In the following table will be found the percentages of the various 
causes of insanity. The calculations are made on the apparent or 
assigned causes in the cases of all patients admitted into the asylums 
and licensed houses for the insane during the ten years 1888-1897 :— 





of causes of causes 
of male of female 
insanity. insanity. | 


Percentage 
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; Percentage Percentage 
Cause of Insanity. | 
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total insanity. 
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Domestic trouble (including loss of re- 
latives and friends) 

Adverse circumstances (including busi- 
ness anxiety and pecuniary diffi- 
culties) 

Mental anxiety.and ‘worry ” (not in- 
cluded under above.two heads), and 
overwork 

Religious excitement 

Love affairs (including seduction) 

Fright.and nervous shock 
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Nostalgia 

Physical :— 

Intemperance in drink 

Do 

Venereal disease 

Self-abuse 
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Accident or injury 

Pregnancy : 
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Uterine and ovarian disorders 
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During the year 1897 the deaths of persons afflicted with lunacy 
numbered 249, viz., 177 males and 72 females. The following are the 
causes of death, and the number who died from each disease :— 


INSANITY. 
























































| 
Cause of Death. Males. | Females. Total. 
| 
Cerebral Disease :— | 
Apoplexy:andparalysis ........,..ccccccesesscresssvees| 4 | 4 8 
Epilepsy and convulsions ... 15 8 23 
General -purabpeis:.....cecicsecesveetiseseevscasss 37 | 3 40 
Maniacal and melancholic exhaustion and decay 8 | 8 16 
Inflammation and other diseases of the brain,) } ' 
softening, tumour, KC. ........c.cecsece ese ese eceees 35 12 47 
Thoracic Disease :— 
Inflammation of lungs, pleura, and bronchi ...... | 8 4 12 
Pulmonary consumption 18 5 28 
Disease of heart and blood-vessels ... 13 7 20 
Gatigrene Of Mn i ics..c: sssvesdecscecssesitecsersessseans | 1 SY ail ecaenece 1 
Abdominal Disease :— 
Inflammation and ulceration of stomach, intes- 
tines, and peritOMeUM.........0....ceseceeceesereanees 8 2 10 
Dysentery and diarrhea. 4 2 6 
Albuminuria ............. 1 1 2 
Disease of liver........ ae BAG!» enBEOED 1 1 
DiseaseOP terug: c.iigicssscserecneeceeeacescctcessos eect Ustanel 1 1 
General debility and old age 17 6 23 
Influenza 5 2 7 
OPTOMA: —-iesveravstesescesestcssesseseeawaveusecsivcemsseel  /eseeys 1 1 
Canker gre creer erate ae eae eel Dante 5 5 
1 Ong oy 2): Renee sop gbecb caEnOAeoLEe Spa nraunenancopecact ics te GN eerste 1 
F | 
MCOIDGHE fo. . oor. tt se nceeratetiersistemeeeaeeseese cree versecni ess | Ey scence 1 
SWIGIGS ccs. casescee dewecesirs sotsinesces coveseouecesroemmetronses | 1 aetna ul 
. | a 
IPGL 02, ssc0scc secsssssatevecsiccsesess | E77 72 249 
| 
| 













Of the above total, 24 
years ofvage,-so that the 
longevity. 






estates of the patients then 





males and 13 females were from -70 to 90 
malady of lunacy is not incompatible swith 


The average weekly cost of maintaining insane patients.in the hospitals 
durimg the ‘year 1897 was about 10s. 8d. per head, of which the 
State paid 9s. 3d., the balance being made up by contributions from the 


iselves, or by their friends. The ssubjoined 
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table shows the average weekly cost per head, and the average private 
contributions, from 1888 to 1897 :— 





Contribution | - 

Cost per head | Total weekly 
to State. es somes | cost per head. 
| 
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The following table gives a distribution of the average weekly expen- 
diture per patient in each of the hospitals for the insane during the 
year 1897. The Kenmore hospital has only been recently established, 
and has the burden of a comparatively heavy initial cost. This insti- 
tution is fitted with every convenience which experience and humanity 
can suggest :— 








Daily Average Weekly Expenditure per Patient. 
average 
Hospital. number 





Total | Net Cost 
Weekly to 
Cost. State. 


Medicines Stores, 
and Fuel and 
Surgical | Light, and 
Instruments |incidentals. 
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etc. 
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Gladesville | 814 
Parramatta 1,109 
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Newcastle 307 
Rydalmere ........ 482 
Kenmore 248 
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During 1897 the total expenditure on the insane amounted to 
£109,623, of which £105,445 was the cost of maintenance of the various 
hospitals, and £1,487 the cost of maintenance of patients in the Lunatic 
Reception House, Darlinghurst ; £2,365 represented the expenditure on 
the department generally, and £326 was paid on account of New South 
Wales patients in South Australian institutions. From that amount 
there falls to be deducted a sum of £14,591 derived from collections, 
ete., leaving the net cost to the State at £95,032. The amount received 
on account of patients in the State hospitals was £14,500, leaving the 
net annual cost in these institutions at £90,945, equal to £24 1s. 2d. 
per patient. In the course of the last ten years the number of patients 
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resident in the hospitals for the insane has increased by 36-34 per cent., 
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while during the same period the increase in expenditure has only 


equalled 21-95 per cent. 


Criminal lunatics are confined at Parramatta. 
the number in confinement was 54, of whom 46 were males and 8 females, 
The offences for which the 
criminal insane are detained are amongst the blackest in the calendar, 
as will be seen from the following table, which refers to the number in 
the institution on the 31st December, 1897 :— 


as compared with 58 twelve months before. 


At the end of 1897 





Crimes committed by the Insane. 


Number of Insane. 




















Males. Females. Total. 

Murd ery. ccecescccssse ee. 18 5 23 
Attempt to murder ... 1 2 3 
Raper issvescneeesssstace Ws eeese- 1 
Indecent assault ... aeas Pad BN | -eoteon 2 
Wnnaturalioffences:...evn.c ee eee Pa TN etnaee 2 
Cutting and wounding, shooting with intent, etc... ll 1 12 
Sheep and horse stealing. ..............c.:ssseccsssoseee DE psecctec 1 
Burglaryarscccestserecersieeeecse ite ee i) eecses 4 
Arson and malicious burning.. 1 ® antice 1 
Wi gtancy) Sted ccccssitieae Gem vasseesner eee |e eeseeee 1 
Obtaining money under false pretences PP NR Sore 2 
Placing obstruction on railway line.................. Lo veestes 1 
Assaultiand! robbery? h.c.csccvsmerseiseesssescesiecsee: Me Batecs a 
Dota) Mecanenecneteuccecereecsee . 46 8 54 











Detention in the hospitals for the insane is usually terminated by 
the discharge of the patient on recovery, or for probation when relief 
has been afforded, to which, of course, must be added removal by death. 
Omitting the few cases where patients absconded, the following figures 


give the departures during the last ten years 























Discharged. 
- ———s ———— Died. 
Year. Recovered. Relieved. 
Males. Females. Males. | Females, Males. Females. 

1888 | 167 108 20 ll 132 68 
1889 135 109 | 8 4 138 71 
1890 | 141 116 | 21 8 128 65 
1891 168 129 | 11 V7. 167 66 
1892 154 107 | 17 14 122 69 
1893 156 130 | 21 21 172 7 
1894 162 134 | 27 27 130 69 
1895 175 133 | 3932 20 151 72 
1896 185 147 26 19 165 66 
1897 | 149 138 | 17 23 177 72 
Total...) 1,592 1,251 200 164 1,482 692 
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During the period included in the:above table 5,722 male and 3,657 
female patients were under treatment ; therefore the proportion per cent. 
of the total number belonging to eath class was— 

Per cent. of Patients. 





Males. Females. 
Recovered 27°82 34:21 
Rliowed ... 2. nc0.0s.05.00202 3°50 4°48 
RR orice soe otrs catere cee sess sen eeased neces sssomseanate 25°90 “18792 
The returns for the same period show the following results::— 
Males. © Females. 
Average.annual discharges ..........ccscssccersseeees 179 142 
Averageannual read missionS...........2.. seseeeeeeees 46 37 


whence it appears that of the patients discharged as recovered or 
relieved, some 25°4 per cent. of males and 26:3 per cent. offemales are 
readmitted. Deducting, therefore, from the number of discharges the 
probable cases of relapse, it will be found that on an average the ‘annual 
number of permanent recoveries, temporary recoveries, and deaths will 
be represented in the following proportions :— 

Males. Females. 


Permanent TECOVETIES ...:....6.0c00sescescovevescovser ore 408 495 
Temporary recoveries 139 177 
MIDARUS ode aenciemevd0ververoet Wien coatnione . 453 328 





Hence it may be said that out of every thousand males who become 
inmates of asylums for the insane, 408 will be released from their 
suffering by recovery, and 592 only by death; and of females, the — 
proportion will be 495 by recovery, and 505 by death. As the average 
age of the patients does not differ greatly in the case of both sexes, the 
comparison may be accepted as a fair one, especially as the average time 
of residence in the-asylum is also about the same. 

The average period of residence can be determined indirectly from:a 
comparison between the number of persons admitted and those resident 
on a given date, and it would appear that. for the ten years which 
closed with 1897, the average was 5:26 years’for males and 5:12 for 
females. 

As the annual cost of each patient is £24 1s. 2d., every person who 
is admitted to the hospitals for the insane entails a loss to the State 
of about £125. 
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Instruction. 


HE history of primary education in New South Wales is naturally 
divided into four periods. During the first period, which lasted 

until 1848, the system in force was purely denominational, the Govern- 
ment granting to the heads of religious bodies assistance in proportion 
to the amount expended by them for educational purposes. There was 
no provision for the establishment of schools entirely under State control, 
and considerable dissatisfaction was the result. As early as 1834 there 
had been attempts to secure a modification of the system in force,.and 
in 1839 a grant was made for the purpose of imparting instruction, free 
from sectarian influence, to the children of those persons who objected 
to denominational education. It was not, however, until 1844 that any 
definite steps were taken in the direction of effecting a change in the 
educational policy of the State. In that year a Committee of the Legis- 
lative Council reported in favour of the adoption of the Irish National 
School system, and, in accordance with this recommendation, an Act 
was passed in 1848 constituting two Boards, to one of which was. 
entrusted the administration of denominational education, and to the 
other the undenominational, or, as it was called, the National system ; 
primary education in the colony thus entering upon its second period. 
This anomaly of two rival Boards, after existing for eighteen years, was 
abolished by the Public Schools Act of 1866, which, though providing 
for the continuance of the two distinct classes of schools, placed all 
schools receiving aid from the State under the control of a Board 
appointed by the Government, and styled the Council of Education, the 
public schools ‘being entirely administered by this Board,.and the 
denominational schools governed in conjunction with the various religious 
bodies by whom they had been founded. Although the system -estab- 
lished by this Act:was essentially one of transition, education neverthe- 
less made considerable progress during the period when it was in force. 
It was, however, found impossible to maintain this dual.system, not only 
on account of its intrinsic defects, but because the principle of .granting 
State aid to religious schools was repugnant to the feelings of the 
majority of the people, and in 1880 State aid to denominational 
education ~was abolished by an Act passed under the auspices of Sir 
Henry ‘Parkes, and the colony entered upon the fourth, and present, 
period:in the history of primary instruction. 
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Under the Public Instruction Act of 1880, which received the Royal 
assent on the 16th April in that year, the entire educational system of 
the colony was remodelled. In the first place, the Education Act of 
1866 was repealed, the Council of Education dissolved, and the control 
of educational matters placed in the hands of a Minister for Public 
Instruction. Provision was made for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of public schools, to afford primary instruction to all children 
without sectarian or class distinction; of superior public schools, in 
which additional lessons in the higher branches might be given; of 
evening public schools, with the object of instructing persons who had 
not received the advantages of primary education while of school age ; 
and of high schools for boysand girls, in which the course of instruction 
should be of such a character as to complete the public school curri- 
culum, or to prepare students for the University. It was provided that 
in all schools administered under the Act the teaching shouldbe strictly 
non-sectarian ; but the words “secular instruction” were held to include 
general religious teaching, as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical 
theology. The history of England and of Australia, it was decided, 
should form part of the course of secular instruction. Four hours 
during each school day were to be devoted to secular instruction 
exclusively ; but it was provided that another hour each day might be 
set apart for religious instruction, to be given in a separate class-room 
by a clergyman or religious teacher of any persuasion to children of the 
same persuasion whose parents had no objection to their receiving such 
religious instruction. 

This provision permitting religious instruction to be given to scholars 
in State schools has been taken advantage of to some extent by several 
of the denominations. Ten salaried teachers are employed by the 
Church of England in the Diocese of Sydney to give special religious 
instruction in public schools. One of the Bishop’s chaplains holds the 
appointment of Diocesan Inspector of Schools, but he has no authority 
outside the classes for special religious instruction. The Presbyterian 
and Wesleyan clergy also visit the public schools for the purpose 
of imparting religious instruction to children belonging to those 
denominations. 

It is compulsory for parents to send their children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 years to school for at least seventy days in each half-year, 
unless just cause of exemption can be shown. Penalties are provided 
by the Act for breaches of this provision. But although education is 
zompulsory, it is not altogether free, for parents are required to pay a 
weekly fee of 3d. per child, but not exceeding 1s. in all for the children of 
one family. Power is given, however, to the Minister, and to the Local 
Board subject to ministerial approval, to remit the fees where it is shown 
that the parents are unable to pay. The fees, except those received from 
pupils attending evening schools, are not the property of the teacher, 
but are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. School children are 
allowed to travel free by rail to the nearest public or private primary 
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school ; to the nearest superior public school provided they are sufficiently 
advanced to be enrolled in the fifth class ; and to the High Schools. 

Other sections of the Act permit of the establishment of provisional 
schools, and the appointment of itinerant teachers in remote and thinly- 
populated districts. Provision is also made for the establishment of 
training schools for teachers. It is enacted that Local Boards shall be 
appointed, whose duty it is to visit and inspect the public schools placed 
under their supervision, to suspend teachers in cases of misconduct 
not admitting of delay, to endeavour to induce parents to send their 
children regularly to school, and to report the names of parents or 
guardians who refuse or fail to educate their children. It should be 
observed that parents are not compelled to send their children to the 
public schools ; they have full choice in the matter, the State only 
insisting that a certain standard of education shall be attained, no matter 
whether the instruction be imparted in public or private schools. 

Great as has been the material progress of the colony, its intellectual 
advancement has been much more rapid. At the Census of 1881, out of 
the 751,468 persons enumerated, there were 195,029, or very nearly 26 
per cent., unable to read ; while at the Census of 1891, out of a popula 
tion (exclusive of aborigines) of 1,123,954 persons, only 244,398, or 
21:7 per cent., were returned as unable to read. Included in this 
number were 165,781 children of 4 years of age and under, so that 
there were only 78,617 persons, or 7 per cent. of the population 5 years of 
age and over, who were unable to read—a very small proportion when it 
is remembered that this number includes Chinese, Polynesians, and others. 

Another gauge of educational progress will be found in the entries of 
the marriage registers signed by marks. ‘The earliest official record of 
marriages is that for 1857. Of 5,804 persons married during that year, 
1,646, or 28-4 per cent., were unable to sign the marriage register ; while 
in 1897 the number of such persons was only 265, or 1°5 per cent. of 
the total number married. A generation has passed away during the 
period embraced by the following table, and the improvement shown 
thereby cannot fail to be interesting :— 





Percentage, Number 
signing | signing 
|with marks, with marks, 


Percentage| Number || 
signing signing || 
with marks. | with marks. |! 


Persons 
| narried. 


Persons ‘ 
Year. married: Year. 





1857 5,804 284 | 41,646 || 1887 | 15,180 | 
1860 5,890 26°5 1,559 | 1888 15,688 
1865 7,156 22°1 1,579 || 1889 15,060 
1870 7,696 18-2 1,403 | 1890 15,752 
1875 9,210 12°3 1,129 || 1891 16,914 
1880 | 11,144 743 i 1892 16,044 
1881 12,568 872 | 
1882 | 13,896 782 || 1894 | 15,382 
1883 | 14,810 903 | 1895 16,060 
1884 | 14,964 783 | 1896 | 16,990 
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The progress which this:table shows is marvellous ; and, moreover, in 
considering: the proportion of persons signing with marks-in. 1897, the 
fact must not be lost sight of that, of the 265 persons who so affixed their 
signatures to the marriage registers in that year; a large number were 
not borm in. New South Wales, and arrived too late in life to: avail 
themselves of its educational system. In some of the other colonies the 
degree of illiteracy, as disclosed by the marriage registers, is even less 
than. in» New South Wales,.as- will be seen from the: following figures, 
which in every case are for the year 1897 :— 

Percentage signing 

with marks. 

New South Wales 5 
Victoria 
Queensland .... 
South Australia 
Western Australia .. 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 

The percentage of persons signing with marks in Tasmania is, it will he 
seen, much higher than in any of the other colonies: 

Only an imperfect comparison of the number of*children receiving in- 
struction during past years can be made, as the number:in actual. attend- 
ance cannot be distinguished from the number enrolled. The following 
table gives the number of schools, both public and private; including 
the University, and the number of enrolled: scholars: for a period of 
sixty-two years; and though it cannot be taken as absolutely correct, 
it may be relied on as being fairly indicative of the educational progress 
ofthe colony. Victoria, it should be remembered, was separated in 1851, 
while in 1861 Queensland had also been formed into a separate colony :-— 

| 





. Percentage 
oa of population 
. enrolled. 


Population of 


the Colony. Schools. 


Year. 





77,096 85 
149,669 209 
196,704 394 
197,168 423 
286,873 565 
357,978 849 
428,813 | 1,155 
517,758 1,450 
614,181 1,629 
778,690 2,066 197,412 
989,340 2,833 226,860 
1,165,300 3,176 252,947 
1,197,650 3,236 | 258,582 
1,223,370 3,817 | 257,875 
1,251,450 3,386 259,466 
277,870 3,463 | 270,176 
297,640 3,483 | 277,675 
323,460 | 3,541 | 284,310 
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The number of children given above as-enrolled in the various schools 
exceeds, in almost every case, the actual-school.attendance,.as the gross 
enrolment for the year is given, and not the mean for each quarter. 
The latter information cannot be obtained except for: recent years, but 
the figures as they stand give a basis of comparison which is not without 
value, 

The following table shows the gross enrolment of. distinct children 
during the ten years which closed with 1897, as well as:the quarterly 
enrolment, in the public and private schools of the colony, omitting 
the University. The mean quarterly enrolment:may be taken as giving 
the nearest approximation to the number of children actually under 
tuition. in State and private schools :— 























Scholars. 
| | Percentag 
Year. Schools. Teachers. | ies needy | of ahtidgenot 
pinata | enrolment. © in Loerie Nd 
| enrolment, 
ores | | | 
1888 | 2,950 5,767 226,856 | 201,083 | 80°7 
1889 | 3,073 | 5,886 232,840 206,326 | 80°9 
1890 3,120 | 6,574 237,853 \ 212,969 | 81:3 
1891 | 3,161 | 7,028 250,691 | 223,296 | 82:6 | 
1892 3,221 | 7,353 256,388: | 231,954. = 828 | 
1893 3,802 | » 7,305 255,678 | 231,728 81:0 
1894 3,371 | 7,419 257,281 | 232,694 | 795 
1895 3,447 | 7,422 | 268,047 | 243,726 81-4 
1896 3,467, | 7,529: | 275,570 | 250,992 | 82°3 
1897 | 3,525 7,788 282,300 | 258,090 | 81'4 
| | 





In the gross enrolment for 1897 the 1,027 children in reformatories, 
industrial schools, and charitable institutions were not included. Taking 
these into account, 81:6 per cent. of all the children of school age were 
receiving instruction in schools. The ages of children enrolled at State 
and private schools during 1897 were as follow :— 











Age Period. | State Schools. [Private Schools. Total. 
Under 6 years ...... | 19,857 | 6,581 ‘19,438 
6 and under 14 years 194,922 | 42,890 | 237,812 
14 years and over ... 18,378 6,672 25,050 


ereecees | 226,157 56,143 | 282,300 
| | 












Under the: Public Instruction Act it is only compulsory to. send 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 years to school ; but children:of 
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5 years of age are received at the public schools, and, as will be seen 
from the figures given, many scholars of that age are in attendance at 
State and private schools, as well as a very considerable number who 
have passed the school age. 

According to the Census of 1891, the number of children of school 
age in New South Wales—that is to say, those who were not less than 
6 years of age, and had not passed the age of 14—was 211,880, of 
whom 184,860 were receiving instruction in public and private schools 
and public institutions, namely, 148,870 at State schools, and the 
remainder at the various private and denominational schools, reform- 
atories, and charitable institution’ in the colony ; 10,810 were receiving 
instruction at home; and 16,210 were under no tuition, but this 
number must have included a number of boys who had left school. 
The number of children of school age receiving instruction formed 92°35 
per cent. of the total; and in addition there were 26,981 children 
outside the limits of school age who were in attendance at State 
schools, 11,179 at private and denominational schools, as well as 283 
students at the University of Sydney. The total known enrolment at 
private schools during the December quarter of 1897 was 56,143, and 
the average attendance, 44,915. Of the net yearly enrolment at the 
State schools, 72-7 per cent. of the children attended school 70 days or 
more in the first half of 1897, and 81:1 per cent. in the second half of 
the year. 

Owing to the sparseness of the population in nearly all the country 
districts of the colony, the compulsory clauses of the Instruction Act 
cannot be strictly enforced. Nevertheless, the number of children 
growing up in absolute ignorance is by no means great, and, though the 
proportion of such children cannot be even approximately determined, 
there is sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion that it is steadily 
decreasing. At the Census periods of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, the 
degree of education of every 10,000 children from 5 and under 10 years 
of age was as follows :— 

1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Read! Od  WIite 5; sac csccsscesscecercerces 2,355 3,470 4,413 5,377 
Read only ........... . 3,289 2,752 1,982 1,368 
Unable to read 4,356 3,778 3.605 3,255 





Taking the children from 10 and under 15 years, the comparison is 
still more satisfactory :— 
1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 


Readsand write 3023 ecticiecevecess. 00s. 6,769 7,666 8,804 9,705 
FROAUMOONY cocccesccusissspevecpinet scc:1>.c2 1,854 1,292 614 143 
Unadblestoireadl 5 cicccesssccclccebecssnsis 1,377 .1,042 582 152 


The steady decrease in the proportion of illiterate children from 1861 
to 1871, and from 1871 to 1881, is plainly visible from the above tables, 
and the Census of 1891 showed that this satisfactory decrease 
continued. 












ENROLMENT AT STATE SCHOOLS. 


STarE ScHoots. 


When the present Public Instruction Act came into operation on 
the 30th April, 1880, the Council of Education ceased to exist, and 
handed over to the new administration the schools which at that time 
were under its control. At the date mentioned there were maintained 
or subsidised by the Government, 1,220 schools, attended by 101,534 
scholars, thus distributed :— 

No. of Schools. No. of Pupils. 





ENED Cesta Seve Meee ne ne Pa Sale re 705 68,823 
Provisional ee aes Kea lS 8,312 
Halfttime-........0..0... ; vee. OF 1,683 
Denominational 105 22,716 

SRD aR ee esceresce eae iorct eee ee 1,220 101,534 


At the close of 1882 the connection of the denominational schools: 
with the State ceased, and the subsequent year is marked, as was to have 
been expected, by a considerable falling off in the number of children 
who were receiving their education at the expense of the State. The 
check only operated for a short period, as the year 1884 showed a 
recovery of more than the ground lost. This will be seen by the follow- 
ing table, which shows the enrolment and attendance of children at State- 
supported schools under the Public Instruction Act only :— 








Vea! Gross enrolment of| Quarterly | Average 
distinct children. enrolment. attendance. 
1882 159,490 134,872 | 90,944 
1883 | 155,824 130,205 | 88,546 
1884. 167,134 139,159 95,215 
1885 180,929 146,570 | 100,462 
1886 | 179,990 153,244 | 105,538 
1887 | 184,060 157,262 106,408 
1888 | 186,692 160,919 | 112,220 
1889 191,215 164,701 | 114,569 
1890 195,241 170,357 116,665 
1891 205,673 178,278 122,528 
1892 210,641 186,207 132,580 
1893 210,277 186,327 | 128,322 
1894 206,265 181,678 130,089 
1895 216,396 192,075 | 139,978 
1896 221,603 197,025 | 142,192 
1897 226,157 201,947 148,381 








From the time of the withdrawal of aid from denominational schools 
up to the end of 1897 the increase in the average quarterly enrolment at 
State Schools was 49-7 per cent. In 1897 the proportion of the popu- 
lation enrolled at State Schools, on the basis of the quarterly returns, 
was 15-4 per cent., as compared with 15-3 per cent. in 1896 ; and the 
3B 
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proportion in average attendance, 11:3 per cent. as compared with 11 
per cent. in 1896. The increase in the average quarterly enrolment 
to the end of 1897 was as follows :-— 


Year. Per cent. year. Per cent, 


or 


AAW 


RWwWrNwNnFrS 
QP RWW 
nr 


* Decrease. 


In the course of the year 1897, the Department received 173 applica- 
tions for the establishment of schools in various parts of the colony, of 
which 89 were granted, 69 refused, and 15 were still under considera- 
tion at the end of the year. Of the applications granted, 12 were for 
public schools, 52 for provisional schools, 9 for half-time schools, 3 for 
house-to-house schools, and 13 for evening schools. 

The number of schools under the direct control of the Department 
during 1897 was 2,577, or 2,790 departments, thus classified :— 


Departments. 


High Schools 5 
Public Schools—Superior ... sisa 2S 


$e Primary ... fern Lego 
Provisional Schools aay 294 


Half-time Schools 
House-to-house Schools... 
Evening Schools 


These schools provided accommodation for 245,283 pupils, being an 
“increase of 5,929 pupils on the number for whom accommodation was 
provided in the previous year. 
Below will be found a statement giving the number of State Schools 
in each of the Australasian colonies in 1897, together with the number 
of scholars in average attendance :— 





. | Average 
Scholars in | 
Colony. Schools. Teachers. Average attendance of 


| Pupils 
Attendance. | per School. 





New South Wales 2,577 | 4,626 | 148,381 big 
Victoria 1,874 4,712 | 140,463 75 
Queensland .............- 797 1,825 | 59,748 75 
South Australia 656 | 1,242 | 42,219 6 

Western Australia ... 167 371 8,970 54 
Tasmania 282 520 12,022 43 
New Zealand 1,585 3,628 110,523 70 


Australasia 7,938 | 16,924 | 522,326 66 


u 
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According to an investigation made a few years ago, all children 
attending the public schools of the colony are taught to read; 90 per 
cent. are instructed in writing, arithmetic, music, and drill, and receive 
scriptural and moral as well as object lessons ; 88 per cent. in drawing ; 
80 per cent. write to dictation; 40 per cent. are instructed in the 
rules of English grammar ; and 39 per cent. are taught geography and 
history ; while over 80 per cent. of the girls receive instruction in 
needlework. The following table shows the number of children who 
reached the standard of proticiency in each of these subjects in 1897 :— 





Number of Number of Percentage 
Subject. Pupils Pupils | up to or above 
Examined. Passed. Standard. 

| | 





Reading—All pupils 160,183 136,442 85 
In ordinary prose only .. ate 62,598 55,514 88 
Writing—All pupils an 159,888 135,556 | 84 
On paper only.... a 96,655 82,376 | 85 
Dictation oe 128,980 104,087 | 80 
Arithmetic—All pupils... a 157,82 117,838 | 7 
Higher rules only se 23,078 16,157 70 
Grammar—All pupils es 63,424 46,463 73 
Advanced only BA 30,139 21,840 | 72 
Geography—All pupils... oi 63,421 48,329 | 76 
Advanced only ae 32, 754 25,150 | 76 
History—English SOoRO EER eel 63,325 43,840 69 
Australian an 11,120 7,993 71 
Scripture and Moral Lessons ae 154,526 120,065 77 
Drawing ; 152,480 124,208 81 
Needlework Fe 55,891 49,926 89 
Music .| 146,774 116,176 | 79 
152,344 124,382 81 
151,295 118,586 78 














The other subjects are only taught in the fourth and fifth classes, 
In 1897, 7,870 pupils were examined in Euclid, of whom 76 per cent. 
passed ; 2,047 in algebra, of whom 77 per cent. passed ; 5,344 in 
mensuration, of whom 65 per cent. passed; 61 in trigonometry, of 
whom 91 per cent. passed ; 7,976 in natural science, of whom 78 per 
cent. passed ; and 2,005 in Latin and 2,171 in French, of whom there 
passed respectively 74 and 72 per cent. 

The State provides separately the necessary facilities for acquiring 
technical knowledge under a system of training about which more will 
be said further on. 

The teachers in the public schools of the colony at the end of 1897 
numbered 4,626, of whom 2,421 were males, and 2,205 females. This 
was an increase of 184 on the number of the previous year. The 
average number of pupils per teacher, on the basis of the mean 
quarterly enrolment, was 44, and the average attendance per teacher, 32, 
while the average quarterly enrolment of children per school department 
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was 72. The following table shows the classification of the teaching 
staff at the end of 1897 :— 





Grade. | Males. Females. | Total. 





Principal Teachers............ 525 2,267 
Mistresses of Departments 215 215 
Assistants é 710 1,003 
Studentsin Training Schools § 24 49 
Pupil-teachers. 3 658 1,005 
Work-mistres: : | 61 61 
High School Teachers | 12 26 





2,205 | 4,626 





The teachers obtain promotion from one class to another only after 
passing a series of examinations, which are so framed as to efficiently 
test their progress in literary attainments, and their skill in imparting 
knowledge. For long and meritorious service, however, a teacher may 
receive promotion from one section to another in the same grade. There 
are ten classes of public schools, In these, the salaries paid to male 
married teachers range from £123 to £422, inclusive of quarters valued 
at £20 to £72, and with a deduction of £12 from salaries not exceeding 
£254, where the Department provides assistance in teaching sewing. 
Unmarried male teachers in charge of schools receive from £91 to £350, 
and femaie teachers from £91 to £159. Teachers in half-time schools 
are paid at the same rates as teachers in public schools of corresponding 
classification. The salaries of mistresses in charge of girls’ departments 
range from £170 to £250; and of those in charge of infants’ departments, 
from £160 to £194. Assistant male teachers receive from £115 to 
£225, and assistant female teachers from £104 to £150. Ex-students 
of training schools acting as assistants receive £96 to £113 im the case 
of males, and’ £84 to £96 in the case of females. Ex-pupil teachers, 
male or female, acting as assistants, receive £90 if they have passed 
their final examination, and if not, £72. The salaries of work-mistresses 
range from £86 to £114; of provisional teachers, from £72 to £88 ; of 
male pupil-teachers from £40 to £68 ; and of female pupil-teachers, from 
£24 to £46. Teachers in house-to-house schools receive £4 10s. per 
head of average attendance, with a maximum of £90. Itinerant teachers 
are granted, where necessary, a sum of £10 per annum as forage 
allowance, in addition to their ordinary remuneration. Special allow- 
ances may be granted to teachers stationed in remote localities, where 
the cost of living is high. 

The supply of teachers is obtained from three sources—the two train- 
ing colleges ; ex-pupil teachers who do not enter a training college ; and 
young persons, not less than 18 years of. age, who have been mostly 
educated in the public schools of the colony, and who undergo a short 
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course of training under qualified teachers. Few teachers trained 
outside the colony find employment under the department. At the Fort- 
street Training School for males 25 students attended the course of 
training during the year ; while at the Hurlstone Training School for 
female students, the number in residence was also 25. At the beginning 
of 1895 new regulations came into force, under which the period of train- 
ing in these schools was reduced from two years to twelve months, with 
the provision that students who obtain a certain classification at the end 
of the year’s training shall be granted a University Scholarship for a 
period of twelve months, renewable for a second year under certain 
conditions. In 1897 the pupil-teachers in the service numbered 1,005, of ° 
whom 347 were males and 658 females. The pupil-teachers are carefully 
selected, and are taken on probation for three months before they are 
permanently employed. If approved, they have to serve a term of four 
years, when if they are successful in passing the necessary examinations 
they may enter one of the training schools. 

The local supervision of the public schools is placed in the hands of 
School Boards appointed in the various districts of the colony, under 
the provisions of the Public Instruction Act. These Boards are supposed 
to exercise a general oversight in regard to the public schools in their 
districts, but cannot interfere with the internal discipline or management 
of the schools, which remain under the direct control of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, through the inspectors and other officers of his 
department. The total number of Boards in operation at the close of 
1897 was 296, 

The average cost per child in average attendance at the public schools 
has greatly varied, as will be seen by the following table, which gives 
the amounts for the last ten years :— 














For the | For administra- 
Year. | For school | maintenance nA Total. 
premises, jot ekoo: pe eit J 
| 
£os, Gd) £48 -d.] £ ed. || Be 
1888 | 015 1/ 418] 098/565 
1889 |} O20 1) 4 2 6) © 9 4 5 10 11 
1890 | 2 B10) -4 5 Bl 18 9 8 6 0 9 
1891 | 111 3) 4 5 0 09 4 Crea 
1892 | 13 9| 45 6 08 7 5 15 10 
1893 | O17 7) 4 5 8 0 38 2 671 5 
1894 | O11 4; 429 047 86 6 7 
1895 ; 01411 3418 2) 86 7 | 5 6 3 
me (080/317 3) D6 4/ 4n 7 
1897 | 011 5 | 3 15 6 | 0 76 4 413 3 








Tn considering the question of the expenditure on education in New 
South Wales during past years, it should be borne in mind that the expenses 
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contingent upon the necessity of obtaining efficient results in a country 
of such a vast extent and so sparsely populated were unavoidably great : 
School-houses had to be built, teachers required training, and the whole 
educational machinery had to be provided in many parts of the country 
where there was, perhaps, only a denominational school, or, just as likely, 
no educational establishment at all. To these initial expenses was due, 
in a great measure, the relatively high cost of public education in the first 
few years after the passing of the Act of 1880. In 1883, for instance, the 
total cost per child in average attendance was not less than £9 5s. 7d. 
In 1888 this had been reduced to £5 6s. 5d., and since that year there 
has been a further decrease to £4 13s. 3d. It may be expected that 
the cost will not at any time greatly exceed the present figures, as the 
schoolhouses have been built with due regard to the increase in the 
number of scholars which must be anticipated in a young, promis- 
ing, and growing colony. “Most of the school-buildings, too, are of 
a character that would do credit to the most advanced countries of 
the world, the greatest care having been taken to embody all the 
improvements which the experience of centuries has suggested in older 
communities. 

The following figures, showing the gross cost of each child in average 
attendance at the public schools of the seven colonies in 1897, exclusive 
of the expenditure on buildings, disclose the fact that in New South 
Wales the cost is less than in Western Australia and Victoria :— 





Cost per thild in 
average attendance. 


New South Wales 


WACUOTIB cescacesescscccssee 





Queensland ...........06 
South Australia .......csssccseeeses SEROTEC OAS 


Western Australia .......i.ccccccccsscececscesceee coesseces 


bo 


TT RSIMATNUG, ..c.c0 caves onvecscesscresesootesresiesdsciesectesvees 21 


Now Zealand: ooicccacscstescsicscsccccscoseresecssessssassire 






Tt is satisfactory to note that the average cost is lower than in 
Victoria, especially when it is borne in mind that the smaller extent 
of the territory of the latter colony, and the greater travelling facilities 
offered by a railway system proportionately much larger, must necessarily 
reduce the cost of education. In South Australia settlement is confined 
to certain districts in which the population is more compact, whilst the 
whole of the territory of New South Wales, if the extreme west be 
excepted, may be regarded as everywhere settled—at least, to such an 
extent as to necessitate the extension of the public school system 
throughout the greater part of the colony. But the spread of public 
instruction is considered so pre-eminently important an object that the 
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Legislature has at all times expressed its readiness to make every 
sacrifice and to spare no expense to render efficacious the system of 
national education which it adopted in 1880. 

The following table shows the gross expenditure by the State on 
primary education during the ten years ended 1897, and the annual 
amount per head of population :— 





| Total | Per head Total Per head 


Aniount. of of 


| | population. Amount. population. 





£ | stds | £ gd. 


1888 | 597,102 715,219 11 10 

1889 | 635,509 | 661,055 | 10 8 

1890 704, 260 701,827 | OT at 

1891 769,565 | 651,307 10 1 

1892 768,395 | | 692,395 | LOM s7 
| | 








A. division of this expenditure under the two heads of “School 
Premises ” and ‘Maintenance and Administration ” is shown below, and 
the deduction of the school fees received gives the net cost to the State 
during each of the ten years in question :— 





| Expenditure | 
| Number 
f 


| 
Gross enrol- | : ‘ 
| Ex C 7 a ja > 
ment of Expenditure | on maintenance 


Year. ° sig ee on school | of Schools, in- | goa 
sooo ae premises. cluding Admin. Penditure. 
; istration, &e. 


Net State 
Expen- 
diture. 


Total Ex- School 
| Fees. 





£ £ £ 

1888 | 186,692 | 512,527 | 597,102 527,548 
1889 | 191,215 525,933 635,509 563,191 
1890 195,241 553,819 704,260 632,433 
1891 | 2 205,673 578,191 769,565 | 75, 693, 652 
1892 210,641 610,716 768,395 690,870 
1893 210,277 602,364 715,219 641,951 
1894 | 206,265 587,263 661,055 | 590,362 
1895 216,396 597,430 701,827 | 628,507 
1896 221,603 594,555 651,307 576,441 
1897 | | 226,157 607,486 692,395 618,711 























It will be seen that the amount directly contributed by parents 
towards their children’s education is but a small proportion of the 
total cost. In 1897 the contributions of the parents came to 
£73,684, a sum less by £1,182 than that received in 1896, and less 
per head in average attendance than in any year shown in the table. 
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This may be seen from the following statement, showing the gross and 
net cost to the State of each child in average attendance :— 








rece | . Gross Amount of Fees } Net Cost to 
px | Expenditure. received, \ State. 

Bs. fd. £8, ad. £8, Wd. 
1888 5 6 5 | 012 5 414 0 
1889 5 10 10 | Ope b mete f 418 3 
1890 6 0 9 012 4 5 8 56 
1891 | 657 | 012 5 5138 2 
1892 | 5 15 10 | 011 8 5 42 
1398) | 6511 BS | COON S| CUO OO 
1894 Sie Wee | 0 10 10 | 410 9 
1895 508 | of 8 | 299 
1896 | 411 7 010 6 | ee i | 
1897 | 413 3 0°91 | 43 4 





During the year 1897 free education was granted to 31,200 pupils, 
equal to a percentage of 13 of the gross enrolment of distinct children. 
It was explained by the Minister in his Annual Report that debts to 
the amount of £2,557 were cancelled during the year. 

Tn accordance with a design long contemplated, savings’ banks were 
opened during 1887 in connection with the public schools of the colony. 
At the close of 1897 there were 649 banks in operation, as compared 
with 639 at the close of 1896. The deposits for the year amounted to 
£12,990, and the sum withdrawn was €12,257. The total amount to 
the credit of the school banks on the 31st December, 1897, was £7,404, 
as compared with £6,671 at the end of 1896, and £6,310 at the 
end of 1895. The object aimed at in establishing these banks is to 
inculeate practically the principles of economy while yet the minds of 
the children are susceptible of deep impressions. A systematic training 
for this purpose is a thing to be desired in every public school, in order 
to engender habits of thrift amongst the children, to indoctrinate them 
as to the uses and effects of money that are ulterior to immediate 
gratifications, and to make them recognise and calculate upon poverty 
and degradation as the natural results of waste and improvidence. 


PRIVATE ScHOOLS. 


The attendance at private schools greatly increased after the with- 
drawal of aid from the denominational schools which had been under the 
control of the. Education Department. Many of these establishments 
ceased to exist immediately on the withdrawal of State aid, and the 
children by whom they had been attended were transferred for the most 
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part to the ordinary public schools of the colony. Some of the schools, 
however, were still maintained, chiefly those connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and thenceforth appear in the returns as private 
schools. 

Below will be found a statement showing the number of private 
schools in the colony during each of the ten years 1888 to 1897, with 
the teaching staff and number of scholars enrolled :— 





Year. Schools. Sestters.| Scholars. Year. Schools. pees 


| 
1888 679 1,854 40,164 1893 782 | 2,778 
1889 700 | 1,884 41,625 1894 863 | 2,966 51,016 
1890 697 2,393 42,612 1895 884 2,945 51,651 
1891 704 2,601 45,018 1896 893 | 3,087 53,967 


1892 719 2,717 45,747 1897 948 | 3,162 | 56,143 








The 948 schools open during 1897 may be divided into the following 
classes :— 





Classification. Schools. | Teachers, Scholars. 


Undenominational | 9: 1,369 14,535 
Roman Catholic ............ 96 1,481 36,675 
Church of England al 5 228 3,885 
Presbyterian ............ adap ‘ 42 235 
Wesleyan . omekade y 28 266 
Congregational ceenese 2 40 
Lutheran ek “4 | 40 
Hebrew é 385 
j 82 








3,162 56,143 








Not a few of the schools returned as undenominational are religious 
schools, though no definite form of religious opinions is inculcated therein. 
Of distinctly religious schools, those of the Roman Catholic Church com- 
prise the great majority, numbering 83:3 per cent. of professedly 
denominational schools, and including 88-1 per cent. of the--scholars 
educated therein. On the withdrawal of State assistance from denomi- 
national schools in 1882, there were in operation under the Department 
of Education, 75 Roman Catholic Schools, attended by 16,595 pupils ; 
while there were also some unassisted schools connected with this Church, 
of which statistics were not available. In 1888 the number of schools 
had increased to 247, with an enrolment of 27,172 pupils ; while in 
1897 the number had grown to 296, with an enrolment of 36,675. The 
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table given below shows that during the last ten years the record is one 
of continuous progress :— 





| 


Year. Hashem Teachers. 


Scholars on Roll. 


Average Attendance. 





Males. 


| Females, 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. | 


Total. 





1988 | 247 | 916 
1889 | 267 | 996 
1890 | 244 | 1,112 
1891 | 250 | 1,242 
1892 243 | 1,268 
1893 259 | 1,359 
1894 285 | 1,453 
1895 288 1,409 
1896 293 | 1,527 
1897 296 | 1,481 


| 14,439 


| 15,999 
| 16,603 | 


| 


ror | 


12,535 
13,674 | 
13,021 
13,837 
13,973 


16,044 





16,494 


14,637 
14,872 
15,531 
16,854 
17,244 
16,860 
19,106 
19,251 
19,949 
20,181 





27,172 | 10,010 | 


28,546 | 10,785 
28,552 | 
30,691 


31,217 
31,299 
35,150 
35,250 
36,552 


36,675 | 


10,206 


10,547 | 
10,820 | 


10,911 
12,352 
12,420 
12,967 
12,954 


11,799 
11,977 
12,225 
13,241 
13,292 | 
| 12,838 | 
| 14,813 
15,033 
16,004 
16,208 





21,809 
22,762 
22,431 
23,788 
24,112 
23,749 
27,165 
27,453 
28,971 
29,162 





The Church of England is the only other religious body maintaining 


a considerable number of schools. 
with this church numbered 50, and were attended by 3,885 pupils. 


During 1897 the schools connected 


At 


the end of 1882 there were in existence 42 Church of England Schools, 
The following table gives. 
particulars of these schools during the past ten years :— 


with an enrolment of 11,927 children. 





Year. Schools, | Teachers. 


Scholars on Roll. 


Average Attendance. 





Males. | Females. ti Total. | Males. 


Females. 





1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


154 
115 
209 
185 
188 
178 
246 
204 
185 
228 











1,353 
1,844 | 
1,917 | 
1,749 | 
1,504 | 
1,852 | 
1,614 | 
1,581 | 
1,910 | 


1,548 | 


1,552 | 


1,302 
1,763 
1,417 
1,472 





| 


3,100 
2,655 
3,607 
3,334 
3,221 
2,838 
3,475 
3,035 
3,099 
3,885 


Hicuer Epvcation. 


| 
| 
Ne 


1,272 
1,065 
1,449 
1,475 
1,388 
1,204 
1,445 
1,299 
1,025 
1,459 


1,242 | 
999 
1,410 
1,037 
1,125 | 
932 
1,237 | 
1,084 
| 1,151 | 
1,500 | 





Total. 


2,514 
2,064 
2,859 
2,512 
2,513 
2,136 
2,682 
2,383 
2,176 
2,959 





Tt has already been mentioned that the State has made provision for 


higher education by the establishment of High Schools in the metropolis 
and the principal centres of population, The curriculum of these schools 
is of such a character as to enable students to complete the course of 
instruction the basis of which they acquired in the Public Schools, and, 
if they so wish, to prepare themselves for the University examinations. 
Admission to these schools is by examination only. There were at the 
close of the year 1897 two High Schools for boys and three for girls. 
The gross enrolment for that year was 228 boys and 288 girls, making 
a total of 516 pupils, as against 577 for 1896. The average daily 
attendance in 1897 was 370 as against 392 for the preceding year. 
During the last four years there has been a decrease of 36-7 per cent. 
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in the enrolment at the State High Schools, and of 34°8 per cent. in the 
average attendance. There is no doubt that the action taken in 1893 
in raising the quarterly fee from two to three guineas contributed to 
some extent towards this reduction. During 1897, 76 pupils from the 
High Schools passed the junior, 12 the senior, and 61 the matriculation 
examinations at the University, 26 of the matriculants qualifying at 
the junior, and 10 at the senior examinations. 

Superior Public Schools, in which the subjects taught embrace, in 
addition to the ordinary course prescribed for Public Schools, such other 
subjects as will enable the students to compete at the senior and junior 
public examinations, are also established. There were 99 of these schools 
in existence at the end of 1897, with an enrolment of 71,795 pupils. It 
is important to recollect that these figures do not show the number of 
children receiving higher education. Jn the course of the year, 4 pupils 
at Superior schools passed the senior, and 223 the junior examinations. 
In addition to these, 35 junior passes were obtained by Public Schools 
not classed as Superior. 

A system of scholarships and bursaries for boys and girls at State 
schools has been brought into operation. Twenty of each—ten for each 
sex—are available for education at State High, or Grammar Schools ; 
and six bursaries for boys and four for girls are tenable at the University. 
The former are awarded half-yearly, and the latter at the March matricu- 
lation examinations, to the most proficient pupils, in cases where the 
parents are unable to defray the expense of the pupil’s education. 
Seven candidates from the High Schools—3 boys and 4 girls—and 
three boys from Fort-street Model School were successful in obtaining 
bursaries at the University matriculation in 1897. For other State 
scholarships and bursaries 97 candidates were successful ; 25 boys and 
31 girls obtained scholarships for High Schools and Superior Schools ; 
18 boys and 16 girls obtained bursaries for High and Superior Schools ; 
and 7 boys obtained bursaries for the Sydney Grammar School. 

In addition to the various classes of Public Schools already mentioned, 
there exist several institutions of an educational] character which receive 
an annual subsidy from the Government. The most important of these 
is the Sydney Grammar School, which is one of the principal schools of 
the colony. In 1897 the mean quarterly enrolment was 418, and the 
average attendance 401. This school receives an annual endowment 
from the State of £1,500. In 1897 the other revenue, derived from 
school fees and other sources, amounted to £7,387. 


Tne UNIVERSITY. 


In theyear 1849 Mr. Wentworth presented a petition to the mixed Legis- 
lative Council from certain shareholders of a proprietary school, known as 
Sydney College, praying for the appointment of a select committee of 
the House ‘ to consider the best means of carrying on the institution so 
as to afford the youth of the colony the means of obtaining instruction 
in the higher branches of literature and science.” The committee 
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was appointed, but it received somewhat different instructions, being 
directed to “consider and report how best to institute a university for 
the promotion of literature and science, to be endowed at the public 
expense.” The committee, aftera few weeks’ deliberation, brought up its 
report, recommending the establishment of a university with a permanent 
endowment of £5,000 per annum out of the general revenue, and a bill 
was brought in by Mr. Wentworth in accordance with the report. The 
Council was shortly afterwards prorogued, and the measure consequently 
lapsed for that session. In 1850 the bill, which was based mainly on 
the charter of University College, London, was reintroduced by Mr. 
Wentworth, and, after some discussion and a few amendments, was 
passed, receiving the Royal assent on the 1st October of that year. 

The endowment was given for “defraying the stipends of teachers in 
literature, science, and art,” and for administration purposes, there being 
no provision made for teaching any other branch. Power was, however, 
given to examine and to grant degrees after examination in law and 
medicine as well as in arts. The University was to be strictly undenomi- 
national, and the Act expressly prohibited any religious test for admission 
to studentship or to any office, or for participation in any of its advan- 
tages or privileges. Residence was not contemplated otherwise than in 
affiliated colleges, but authority was given to license tutors and masters 
of boarding-houses with whom students of the University might live. 

A Senate of sixteen Fellows was constituted by the original Act to 
govern the University, and it was empowered to elect from among 
its members its own Provost and Vice-Provost, which titles were later 
on changed to those of Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. The Fellows 
were, in the first instance, nominated by the Crown, but were to be 
replaced, as vacancies arose, by the Fellows themselves until there should 
be 100 graduates holding the degree of Master in Arts or of Doctor 
in Law or Medicine. The first Senate commenced its labours at the 
close of the year 1850, with Mr. Edward Hamilton, M.A., as Provost, 
and Sir Charles Nicholson, M.D., as Vice-Provost. It shortly estab- 
lished three chairs in Classics, Mathematics, and Chemistry arid Experi- 
mental Physics, and sent to England for competent professors to fill 
them ; and on the 11th October, 1852, the University was opened with 
an imposing ceremony, in presence of the Governor and principal officers, 
and under the presidency of Sir Charles Nicholson, and twenty-four 
matriculated students were admitted to membership. 

In 1858 a royal charter Was granted, which declares that “the de- 
grees of this University in arts, law, and medicine shall be recognised as 
academical distinctions of merit, and be entitled to rank, precedence, 
and consideration in the United Kingdom as fully as if the said degrees 
had been granted in any university of the United Kingdom.” 

Since the passing of the original Act various amendments have been 
made, of which the principal are as follow :—By an Act passed in 1857, 
those who had taken the degree of B.A. or M.A. received certain 
privileges in respect of admission to the Bar or to the Roll of Solicitors, 
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In 1861 it was directed that, in addition to the ordinary sixteen Fellows, 
there should be not fewer than three nor more than six ez-officio members 
of the Senate who should be Professors in such branches of learning as 
the Senate should by any by-law select ; and such Professors and other 
Public Teachers and examiners and every superior officer declared to be 
such by the by-laws should be a member of the University, with the 
same rights and privileges in respect to the election of new Fellows as 
were enjoyed by persons holding the degrees of M.A., LL.D., and M.D. 
In 1881 Ad eundem degrees, with equal privileges, were authorised 
to be conferred; and Bachelor of Arts of three years standing 
were empowered to vote at new elections of Fellows. In 1884 the 
Senate’s powers as regards teaching and degrees were extended by 
enabling it to give instruction and grant degrees or certificates in all 
branches of knowledge with the exception of Theology or Divinity, 
subject to a proviso that no student should be compelled to attend 
lectures or to pass examinations in Ethics, Metaphysics, or Modern 
History ; and by the same Act it was directed, in accordance with a 
previous by-law of the Senate, that the benefits and advantages of the 
University should extend in all respects to women equally with men. 

The number of persons entitled to vote at the elections of new 
Fellows reached 100 in 1872, whereupon the Senate passed by-laws in 
respect of such elections, and styled the electoral body “ Convocation.” 
This body, including the additions made by the several amending Acts, 
and the heads of affiliated colleges, who had been declared to be 
superior officers of the University under the Act of 1861, now numbers 
upwards of 800. 

The public endowment of the University stood at £5,000 per annum 
until 1880, when £1,000 was added for assistant lectureships ; but in 
1877 a bequest of the value of £6,000, producing about £300 a year, was 
made by Mrs. Hovell, widow of the explorer of that name, for 
instruction in Geology and Physical Geography, and this sum, together 
with fees, enabled the Senate to divide the Chair of Chemistry and 
Experimental Physics into two, to the first of which Geology and 
Physical Geography were attached. In 1882 a further sum of £5,000 
was voted to enable the Senate to establish Schools of Medicine and 
Engineering, and to give some further help to the original Department 
of Arts. Medical and Engineering Professors and Lecturers, a 
Professor of Natural History, and some small lectureships in Arts 
were created ; but this sum was soon found inadequate for the intended 
purposes, and was increased to £7,900, inclusive of the £1,000 granted 
in 1880. Allowances were also made for apparatus, and a sum of £2,000 
per annum granted for evening classesin Arts. In 1893 the Government 
endowment amounted to £13,000, and the special grants to £5,695. 
Since that year the State aid has been largely reduced, and in 1896 the 
endowment was £9,000, while the special grants totalled £2,000. 
Principally out of the endowment for Evening Classes, a system of 
Extension Lectures to non-matriculants was commenced in 1882, first in 
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the metropolis, and afterwards in the country districts ; later on it 
was extended to the neighbouring colony of Queensland. It is not 
improbable that as time goes on these lectures will become a very 
prominent feature in the work of the University. 

In 1855 the present site was granted by Governor Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, by Royal authority, for the erection of suitable buildings, and 
also to provide land for the prospective erection of four denominational 
Colleges. It comprised about 126 acres, formerly known as Grose 
Farm, to which a further grant of 9 acres was afterwards added for the 
enlargement of the domain or park. Before this grant was made the 
work of the University had been carried on in the old Sydney College, 
which, together with its library ‘and even an endowment for a 
Scholarship bequeathed by Mr. Solomon Levy, was purchased by the 
Government for the University, and a grant of £50,000 was made 
by Parliament in 1853 as a building fund. As early as 1854 an Act 
was passed to aid and partly endow four colleges within the University. 
A. contribution of not less than £10,000, and not more than £20,000, 
was to be made from the general revenue for building funds, provided 
that an equal sum was subscribed by private individuals, and £500 a 
year was to be paid annually by the Government towards the 
stipend of the Principal of each College. Just before this, steps had been 
taken to establish the St. Paul’s Church of England College ; the St. 
John’s Roman Catholic College followed in 1857, and the Presbyterian 
College of St. Andrew in 1867. In 1897 the number of students in 
St. Paul’s College was 22; in St. John’s, 14; and in St. Andrew’s, 26. 
The Wesleyan body, for whom an equal area had been set apart, 
declined to accept it, and in 1873 some 12 acres of the land originally 
intended for a site for their college were resumed by the Crown and 
dedicated to the Prince Alfred Hospital ; and provision was made for 
the establishment by the University of a Medical School in connection 
with the Hospital, and for joint control by the University Senate and 
the Hospital Board in respect to all appointments to the medical and 
surgical staff of the Hospital. But while the regulations under which 
students have access to the Hospital are framed by the Hospital Board, 
with the Senate alone rests the appointment of Professors and Lecturers 
in the Medical School. 

The Women’s College—a college within the University of Sydney— 
was opened in March, 1892. It was established for the purpose of 
affording residence and domestic supervision to women students of the 
University, with efficient tutorial assistance in their preparation for the 
University lecturesand examinations. In order that full effect might be 
given toa principle affirmed in the “ University Extension Act of 1884,” 
it was necessary that a college for women should be brought into 
existence, it having been enacted in this measure that “the benefits and 
advantages of the University and the provisions of the Acts relating 
thereto shall be deemed to extend in all respects to women equally with 
men.” The college is strictly undenominational—the Act of Incorporation 
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providing that no religious catechism or formulary which is distinctive of 
any particular denomination shall be taught, and that no attempt shall be 
made to attach students to any particular denomination. When the 
college was opened in a house at Glebe Point, leased until the permanent 
buildings were completed, the students numbered four. The present 
buildings were opened in the early part of 1894, and at the close of that 
year there were eight students, while in 1897 there were 13. There 
is, however, accommodation for twenty-six resident students. The 
Government granted £5,000 towards the erection of buildings, but affords 
no endowment to the college, though it pays the salary of the Principal. 

Many donations have been made to the University for the use and 
reward of students. Among the first were gifts of £1,000 each from 
Mr. Thomas Barker and Sir Edward Deas-Thomson, represented by 
lands which are now of twice that value. Many others followed, and 
about £44,000 has. been presented up to the present date, exclusive of 
prizes which have been exhausted by award, and irrespective of 
increases in value. About £10,000 of this is still in suspense on 
account of intervening life estates to the widows of testators. Besides 
the above, a sum of £30,000 was left by the late Mr. Thomas Fisher for 
a library, and £6,000 was given by the late Sir William Macleay 
fora Curatorship of the Natural History Museum, presented by him to 
the University, and for which the Government have erected a suitable 
building. There have also been bequests of property other than money 
to the estimated value of £51,000 up to the present time. 

Above all, the late Mr. John Henry Challis left his residuary estate 
to the University, subject to certain annuities. In December, 1890, the 
trustees handed over to the University the major part of the Australian 
portion of the estate, consisting of £199,362 in investments and £3,228 
cash balance, Under this bequest the Senate have created new Chairs in 
Law, Modern Literature, History, Logic and Mental Philosophy, Anatomy, 
Engineering, and Biology, to which they have given the testator’s name, 
The Hovell and Challis bequests constituted, until the end of 1894, 
the only resources of the University for actual education other than the 
public endowments. During 1896 Mr. P. N. Russell, of London 
(formerly of Sydney), devoted £50,000 to the purpose of endowing a 
School of Engineering. 

The teaching-staff, now that all the Challis Chairs are filled, consists of 
fourteen Professors, twenty-seven Lecturers, and seven Demonstrators. 
The subjects over which Professors preside are Greek, Latin, Mathema- 
tics, Chemistry, Physics, Geology and Physical Geography, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Engineering, Modern Literature, Logic and Mental Philosophy, 
Biology, Law, and History. The Lecturers deal with Geology and 
Physical Geography, Metallurgy, Latin, Modern Literature, Mathematics, 
Architecture, Surveying, Mining, Mechanical Engineering and Drawing, 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
Midwifery, Diseases of Women, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Pathology, Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health, Clinical Medicine, 
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Clinical Surgery, Psychological Medicine, Ophthalmic Medicine and 
Surgery, Equity, Probate, Bankruptcy, and Company Law, Law of 
Procedure (including Evidence and Pleading), Law of Status, Civil 
Obligations, and Crimes. There are also Tutors in Medicine and 
Surgery, and a Tutor to the female students. The Demonstrators are 
appointed in Chemistry, Physiology, Anatomy, Biology, Geology and 
Physical Geography, and Physics. 

From the foundation of the University to the end of 1897, 1,559 degrees 
of various kinds have been conferred, the highest number bestowed 
in any one year being 123 in 1894. The degrees conferred include 259 
M.A., 898 B.A., 23 LL.D., 64 LL.B., 38 M.D., 119 M.B., 83 Masters of 
Surgery, 26 B.Se, 3 Masters of Engineering, and 46 Bachelors. of 
Engineering. During 1897 the degrees conferred (including ad ewndem) 
were M.A. 3, B.A. 47, LL.B. 7, M.D. 1, M.B.11, Ch.M. 8, B.Sc. 2, BLE. 
9. The number of matriculated students increased from 34 in 1876 to 
424 in 1897. 

Examinations, corresponding to the middle-class examinations of the 
English Universities, are held every year. These examinations have 
proved highly popular, attracting no less than 2,305 candidates in 1892, 
of whom 173 were seniors, and 2,132 juniors. Since that year, however, 
the number of candidates has greatly fallen off; and now that the 
Public Service Board have instituted competitive examinations for 
appointments to the public service, the candidates presenting them- 
selves for examination have been still further reduced. 




















| Public Examinations. 
| Students | Matric- | Attending —__—— 
Year. | attending | ulated | extension; Number of Seniors. Number of Juniors. 

| Lectures, | students. | Lectures. | 

| | |Examined.| Passed. | Examined. | Passed. 
1876 an Ses 53 40 356 212 
1877 61 23 bey 63 38 303 135 
1878 | 62 | 24 ana 58 4) 364 243 
1879 83 | 58 eae 76 64 333. | 247 
1880 | 76 64 = 66 54 381 | 209 
1881 81 80 cee 48 36 392 | 231 
1882 97 101 saa 57 43 398 | 240 
1883 128 | 85 yea 57 36 413. | 298 
1884 203° | 142 ae 65 48 563. | 379 
1885 206 115 nl 84 73 645 440 
1886 203 122 137 | 107 83 858 548 
1887 215 132 329 | 125 87 834 562 
1888 250 ' 130 403 | 141 110 =| 834 538 
1889 275 210 327 115 90 1,085 7 
1890 409 301 447 129 101 1,172 798 
1891 532 | 478 298 143 110 1,729 1,191 
1892 598 | 540 528 173 134 2,132 1,467 
1893 | 586 539 | 514 176 127 1,853. | 922 
1894 | 592 522 934 137 103 1,494 824 
1895 | 506 487 727 j 142 112 1,398 847 
1896 454 438 396 142 108 1,481 965 
1897 455 - 424 376 119 101 1,471 859 
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Examinations for the admission of articled clerks were instituted in 
1877, in compliance with a rule of the Supreme Court, and in 1897 
there were 12 successful candidates. 

Below is given a statement showing the amount derived by the 
University from each of the principal sources of revenue from 1876, 
with the total expenditure during each year :— 


Receipts. 


Government aid. : 
Expenditure. 
Other 


i Total. 
sources. 


Grants for Lecture fees. 
apparatus or 
other special 

purposes. 


Endowment. 


1876 5 100 5,508 5,877 
1877 5,000 DAacces oe 100 | 5,4 5,434 
1878 5,000 i8 35 100 | 3,595 7,748 
1879 | 5,000 } 100 | 5,69 5,746 
1880 5,000 0 € 100 7,08 6,795 
1881] | 5,000 ; | 706 100 6,227 
1882 10,000 | 2,96 100 14,144 10,614 
1883 12,000 2,345 5266 120 | 15,729 15,381 
1884 12,000 3,5 | 2,207 170 | 17,877 16,198 
1885 | 12,000 4,500 2, 385 19,364 20,094 
1886 12,000 5,500 2,6 323 20,423 20,765 
1887 12,000 4,918 | 2,815 308 | 20,045 20,811 
1888 12,000 7,099 BS 385 22,506 | 21,867 
1889 | 12,000 | 6,800 

1890 13,900 4,734 
1891 13,900 4,400 11,694 37,256 | 36,649 
1892 | 13,900 4,200 11,848 37,590 40,083 


| 807 | 25,274 | 28,030 
| 
| 
1893 | 13,000 5,695 | 7,915 11,921 | 38,528 | 39,769 
| 
| 
| 
| 


293 24,312 | 26,075 


1894 11,000 2,200 12,590 | 33,490 33,539 
1895 | 9,500 2,000 11,462 31,407 31,651 
1896 9,000 2,400 11,923 31,494 31,557 
1897 9,000 2,000 13,125 32,024 32,787 











An extensive addition to the University’s magnificent buildings has 
been made for the use of the School of Medicine. It provides the most 
complete accommodation for students desiring to follow the profession 
of medicine and surgery; and the Prince Alfred Hospital, erected, as 
before stated, on the University grant, affords them the necessary means 
of study. During the year 1897 there were 147 undergraduates, of 
whom 12 were ladies, in the Medical School—a very fair number con- 
sidering that this school was not established until 1883, and then com- 
menced with only four students. A laboratory for the Department of 
Physics has also been erected, and is replete with every means of illus- 
trating the teaching of physical science. In March, 1890, a Department 

30 
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of Chemistry and its adjuncts were opened. The accommodation pro- 
vided inciudes lecture halls and four laboratories, besides other facilities. 
One of the laboratories is used in connection with the School of Mines, 
which was opened early in 1895 for the purpose of imparting instruction 
in geology (including physical geography and paleontology), mineralogy, 
and practical mining work. The buildings for the School of Mines cost 
upwards of £4,000, and more than £1,500 was expended on fittings. 
In 1897 there were 11 students in attendance at this school. 


DENOMINATIONAL H1iGH ScHoots AND COLLEGES. 


All the principal religious bodies provide high schools and colleges 
~where students may be educated according to the precepts of their 
‘various beliefs, and prepared to compete for University honours or the 
various professions which they may adopt. Evidence of the progress 
-of superior denominational education in the colony may be seen in the 
magnificent college buildings which surround the city, among which 
may be cited Newington College, the colleges of the Marist Brothers 
and the Jesuit Fathers at Hunter’s Hill and Riverview, the old- 
established King’s School at Parramatta, the North Sydney Church of 
England Grammar School, the Scots’ College, the Presbyterian Ladies’ 
College at Croydon, and a host of other first-class establishments erected 
under the patronage of the various religious bodies. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Public attention was so strongly directed in the years which followed 
the great world exhibition of 1851 to the necessity of providing the 
artisan classes, and the people generally, with the means of obtaining 
a scientific knowledge of the various handicrafts, that technical schools 
sprang up in various parts of England, some being under the direct 
patronage of the State, while others were founded hy the wealthy trade 
societies or guilds of the great English cities. The excellent results 
following the establishment of these schools could not fail to attract 
attention in the colonies, where a sound and practical knowledge of the 
manual arts is of paramount necessity. The foundation of the New 
South Wales Technical School was due in great measure to the efforts of 
a few gentlemen connected with the Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts, 
and as far back as 1873 it was decided to establish a Technical College 
athiliated to that institution, with the object of improving the scientific 
knowledge of Australian artisans. In the year 1878 a sum of £2,000 
was granted by Parliament towards the organisation of a Technical 
College, and for five years the work of the institution was carried on in 
connection with the School of Arts. In 1883, however, a board was 
appointed by the Government to take over its management, and the 
Technical College becanie thenceforth a State institution. Towards the 
end of 1889 the Board was dissolved, and the Technical College came 
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under the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
institution is now well established, and its work is already being felt 
and appreciated, whilst the future gives every promise of still greater 
usefulness. The College is housed in a fine building specially erected 
by the Government at Ultimo, Sydney, and is provided with workshops 
and all necessary tools and apparatus. 

The course of instruction, under the present constitution of the Col- 
lege, comprises classes in agriculture, art, architecture, chemistry, geology 
and mineralogy, mechanical engineering, physics, sanitary engineering, 
electrical engineering, lithography and photo-lithography, mine survey- 
ing, metalliferous mining, and wool sorting and other training in con- 
nection with sheep and wool; and these classes are subdivided as may 
be warranted by circumstances. 

The College is open to both male and female students, and in 1897 
there were 181 classes in operation, of which 87 were in Sydney and 
suburbs, 79 in various country towns, and 15 in connection with public 
schools. The teaching staff consisted of 12 lecturers in charge of depart 
ments, 5 resident masters in charge of branch schools, 40 teachers, 
15 assistant teachers, and 17 teachers remunerated by fees only. The 
enrolment of students amounted to 7,658 in all, 4,103 of whom were 
in Sydney and suburbs, and 3,555 in the country, while 912 represented 
the enrolment of scholars from public schools. The number of individual 
students was 5,848, being an increase of 452 as compared with the number 
for 1896. The average weekly attendance was 3,983. At the annual 
examinations 2,702 students presented themselves, of whom 1,923 
passed—a proportion of 71:2 per cent. New Technical College buildings 
were opened at Newcastle in February, 1896; and a Technical Coilege 
is at present in course of construction at Bathurst, and will be ready for 
the reception of students at an early date. 

In 1897 the State expenditure on technicai education amounted to 
£22,868. Salaries (administrative) of the Sydney Technical College 
and Branches absorbed £1,358. Lecturers and teachers received 
£8,923 ; caretakers and cleaners, £719, &e. During the year £3,999 
was paid for salaries and contingencies in connection with Technological 
Museums, In addition, an amount of £5,357 was expended from the 
Loan Vote on erection of buildings, and £105 consisted of London pay- 
ments by the Treasury. The sum of £3,116 was received as fees from 
pupils, in addition to a Parliamentary grant of £19,752. The cost to 
the State per student, which in 1889 reached £6 15s. 4d., had in 1897 
been reduced to £2 13s. 10d. 


REFORMATORIES AND INDUSTRIAL ScHOOLs. 


In addition to the purely educational establishments, the State main- 
tains several reformatories and industrial schools. For girls there are the 
Industrial School at Parramatta and the Shaftesbury Reformatory at 
South Head; and for boys, the nautical schoolship Sobraon and the 
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Carpenterian Reformatory. All these institutions are under the control 
of the Minister for Public Instruction. At the Parramatta Industrial 
School the total enrolment: of girls during the year 1897 was 189, of 
whom. 52 were under and 137 over 14 years of age. At the end of 
the year the girls numbered 113. The cost of maintaining the school 
in 189% was £2,666. At the Shaftesbury Reformatory there were 18 
girls at the close of 1897, 6 of whom were under, and 12 over the 
average of 14: years. 

The want ofa reformatory for criminal youths has been much felt for 
many years, and in.the absence of such an institution magistrates have 
often sent:convicted boys to the schoolship.. In the early part of 1894 
the Government acquired the Brush Farm Estate, and portion of the land 
was speedily utilised, a section of the area in the municipality of Dundas 
being set) apart as a home for crippled and delicate lads. who have 
become inmates of charitable institutions, superseding a similar institu- 
tion at Rydalmere, but these boys have since been transferred: to 
Newington. Upon another section of the estate, coming within: the 
boundaries of Eastwood, the Carpenterian Reformatory was opened in 
August, 1895. To this institution are sent boys who have been. con- 
victed in the lower or higher Courts, and whom it is desired to keep 
apart from such persons as they would have to associate with if sent to 
gaol. In addition to being subjected to proper: discipline, the boys: are 
taught: farming, carpentering, bootmaking, and blacksmiths’ work. At 
the end of 1897 there were 82 lads housed in the Reformatory, of whom 
19 were under 14 years of age. In the early part of 1897, the Minister 
for Public Instruction, in consequence of a lack of accommodation at 
this institution, liberated 39 boys. 

On the Sobraon. 548 boys were dealt with during the year 1897. 
The admissions during the year numbered 215, and the discharges 
229. The daily average number on board during the year was 
327; and on the 31st December, 1897, there were 321 boys remaining 
on board. Up to this date there had been 3,720 boys admitted on 
board, of whom. 3,399 had left. Favourable reports were received in 
the course of the year respecting more than 94 percent: ofthe apprentices: 
from the nautical school-ship who still remained: under its supervision, 
and were liable to be brought back: in case ofimisconduct: The manage- 
ment of the institution is excellent. Its net cost to the State during 
1897 was £7,412. Calculated on the net: expenditure, the cost: to the 
State per head’ of enrolment was £13 10s. 6d., as compared: with 
£15 9s. 10d. in 1896. The results obtained in the above-mentioned 
establishments have been of a very successful character, many children 
having been reclaimed from a depraved life, or rescued from unhappy 
surroundings, and turned out, after a course of some years’ training, 
useful members of society. The great advantage which the Sobraon 
system possesses. over the ordinary penal system of the colony lies: in 
the fact that the boys who have been subjected to a course of training 
on board the vessel are not turned adrift on society at the expiration 
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of their term, but are apprenticed to persons of well-known character, 
and have every opportunity of becoming respectable members of the 
community. That they do become such is evidenced by the fact that 
very few lads apprenticed from the Sobraon lapse into crime and find 
their way into gaol. When such, however, does happen, the circum- 
stance becomes widely advertised, and an impression contrary to fact is 
thus produced. 


Scientiric Socretres, Erc. 


In a young country such as New South Wales, where most of the 
people are engaged in the development of its material resources, the 
existence of a leisured class, or one devoted to the pursuit of science, is 
hardly to be looked for. Nevertheless it is satisfactory to find that the 
higher aims of science are far from being neglected. As far back as the 
year 1821, a scientific society under the title of the Philosophical Society 
of Australasia was founded in Sydney, and after experiencing many. 
vicissitudes of fortune was transformed in 1866 into, and afterwards 
incorporated under the title of, the Royal Society of New South Wales. 
The society is now in a flourishing condition, counting amongst its 
members some of the most eminent men in the colony. Its objects 
are the advancement of science in Australia, and the encouragement of 
original research in all subjects of scientific, artistic, and philosophical 
interest, which may further the development of the resources of Aus- 
tralia, draw attention to its productions, or illustrate its natural 
history. The proceedings include papers of the greatest interest on 
important scientific questions, especially those whose solution is of 
Australian interest. 

The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
“many enthusiastic students, and the Linnean Society of New South 
Wales was established for the special purpose of furthering the 
advancement of these particular sciences. The society is housed in 
a commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, one of the most beautiful 
spots near the city, and possesses a library and museum. It was 
liberally endowed by Sir William Macleay, who, not content with being 
one of its most munificent supporters was also an indefatigable worker 
in the field of science. The society’s proceedings are published at regular 
intervals, and contain many valuable papers, together with excellent 
illustrations of objects of natural history. 

Among the other scientific societies are the New South Wales Zoologi- 
cal Society, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical 
Association, whose first meeting was held in 1895 ; and a branch of the 
Anthropological Society of Australasia. The Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and the Royal Geographical Society of 
Australia, also have branches in New South Wales as well as in the 
other colonies. 
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The Sydney Observatory is numbered among the institutions of a 
scientific and educational character which the colony liberally supports. 
Situated in a commanding position, it is admirably fitted for the 
purpose it is intended to serve. The present building was erected in 
1856 at the instance of Sir William Denison, then Governor of the 
colony, who took a great interest in scientific pursuits. The Government 
Astronomer has under him a complete staff of assistants, and during the 
year 1897-8 a sum of £3,995 was expended in connection with the insti- 
tution. Meteorological observations have received special attention, as 
befits such an important subject ina country whose prosperity depends so 
much upon climate. When the present Astronomer took office in 1870, 
there were in the colony only six stations, and observations on the 
climate, rainfall, and other meteorological phenomena were necessarily 
very limited in character. At the end of 1897 the number of stations 
had been increased to 1,607. Rain gauges have also been established 
at most of the sheep and cattle stations of the interior, with a result 
which is highly satisfactory. The light thrown on the true characteristics 
of the climate, especially of that part of the colony remote from the 
sea coast, has tended to modify the notion long current as to its unfit- 
ness for agricultural as well as pastoral settlement. 


Pusric Liprarizs. 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on the 1st October, 1869, 
when the building and books of the Australian Subscription Library 
were purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired formed 
the nucleus of the present library. The number of volumes originally 
purchased was about 16,000, and on the 31st December, 1897, they had 
been increased to 119,782, including those in the lending branch or lent 
to country libraries. The lending branch was established in 1877 to 
meet a growing public want, and under the present system any person 
may, on the recommendation of a clergyman, magistrate, or other 
responsible person, obtain under certain simple regulations the loan 
of any of the works on the shelves, free of charge. The scope of this 
institution was further extended by the introduction of a system by 
which country libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes may obtain on loan 
works of a select kind, which in many instances would be too expensive 
for them to purchase on account of the slender funds at their disposal. 
Under this system, boxes are made up containing from 60 to 100 books, 
and forwarded to the country libraries on application, to be returned or 
exchanged within four months. This system was initiated in August, 
1883, and has been carried'on successfully ever since. In the course of 
the year 1897, 14,852 volumes were forwarded to 99 institutions, some 
of which were at considerable distances from the metropolis. All the 
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charges in connection with the despatch and return of the books are 
defrayed by the State, and the system in vogue in New South Wales 
is the most liberal of its kind in existence. 

The reference department of the Public Library of New South Wales 
contains 87,171 volumes, and the lending branch 26, 166, while there are 
also 6,445 volumes for country libraries to be lent under the above- 
mentioned system, the total number of books and pamphlets, the 
property of this institution, being 119,782 classified as under :— 





For 
Country 
Libraries. 


Reference | Lending 


Synopsis of Classification. Department.) Branch 





Natural Philosophy, Science, and the Arts .......... 13,131 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Myth ‘vf 
Biography and Correspondence 

Geography, Topography, Voyages and Tra 
Periodical and Serial Literature 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Social Science, etc 6,130 
Theology, Moraland Mental Philosophy, and Education 5,836 
Poetry “and the Drama : 3,114 
General Literature, Philol , and Collected Work | 5,604 
Works of Reference sete aes 4,065 
Duplicates 1,316 





87,171 | 26,166 








* Including 3,240 volumes of Fiction. 


The popularity of the Public Library of New South Wales is clearly 
proved by the number of persons availing themselves of the priv ileges 
which it affords. The increase has been very regular, rising from 
149,425 in 1888 to 256,318 in 1897, 81,431 of which were visits to the 
lending branch. The following table shows the number of visits paid 
to the Library during the last ten years. It should be noted that the 
figures cannot be taken as in ev ery sense a test of either the popularity 
of the library or the reading habits of the community, as a shower of 

rain drives the habitués of the surrounding parks to seek shelter which 
is most convehiently afforded by the Library and Art Gallery. 


SOS ater ecccc cosas 216,089 

132,983 1894 oesee cent esccessens ccstveses 209,099 
ee ome 237,170 
. 255,058 

197,255 e 256,318 


Besides the 256,318 visits recorded for 1897, no less than 154,669 were 
paid to the newspaper room. Although the lending branch contains 
but 26,166 volumes, the total number of times when books were issued 
during the year was not less than 93,057, and the number of persons 
availing themselves of the privilege of borrowing was 5,955, so that on 
an average each book was taken four times, and each person to whom a 
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permit was granted used nearly sixteen volumes during the year. As 

usual, works of fiction were extensively read, each of the 3,240 novels 

| in the branch having been issued nine times during the year. The 
number of volumes of each class taken out was as follows :— 











Synopsis of Classification. | No. of volumes used. 

Natural Philosophy, Science, and the Arts ...............0cc.e0005 10,764 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology ........... ... 9,356 
Biography and Correspondence .............c:seesesseeaeeseeseeeerses 8,294 
Geography, Topography, Voyages and Travels, ete. ...........- 12,752 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Social Science, ete. .. ...... 1,756 
Theology, Moral and Mental Philosophy, and Education ...... | 3,312 
pM RUEDAO DEW AERA oc eeccusestersercsienusse a> uasialarioasiace ees 2,605 
General Literature, Philology, and Collected’ Works ............ 14,311 
BMMDROMICTIGN ce sc0es cperpac see estat a ceeeeu nie eoRUatia wert era 29,907 

Potalisce: satssiessytvenereaseerarnteevmeoeecne 93,057 





During 1886 and 1887 considerable extensions were made to ‘the 
premises of the Public Library of New South Wales, which had become 
much too small for the accommodation of the public, and the proper 
housing of the books. It was at length decided to pull down the old 
building in Macquarie-street, and a contract was made about the middle 
of 1887 for rebuilding a large portion of the Library at a cost of £10,455. 
The new building was opened to the public in April, 1890; and the 
Public Library of New South Wales is now one of the most convenient 
in Australia. 

The institution forms a separate department, under the control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Its cost to the State during 1897 was 
as follows :— 





Books, Periodicals, and Binding . 
Salaries 





Besides the Public Library, which is situated inSydney,there are smaller 
libraries .established in the principal population centres throughout-the 
colony. These libraries may be broadly classed under two heads—Schools 
of Arts, receiving an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of 
monetary support accorded by the public; and Free Libraries, established 
in connection with municipalities. Those of the formerclass are far the 
more numerous. Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act of 1867 
any municipality may establish and maintain a Free Library, and where 
such is done the Council.of the Municipality is entitled, for the purchase 
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of books, to the sum of £200 if the library is available for the use of a 
population of 1,000, or to £100 where.the population to whom the library 
would be accessible reacties 300 persons. The number of public libraries 
in ‘the colony is 324, and these contain about 510,000 volumes. In 
addition to these, there are a large number of private circulating 
libraries, which are extensively patronised. 


NATIONAL ART ‘GALLERY. 


The National Art Gallery was opened in June, 1876, in connection 
with the New South Wales Academy of Art (established in 1871). It 
was reopened as the National Art Gallery in 1880 in te mporary buildings 
in the Sydney Botanical Gardens, and is now situated in the Outer 
Domain, in a convenient and well-lighted building, which has received 
recent additions, but is yet incomplete. The Gallery contains.an excellent 
collection of paintings and statuary, comprising some of the most famous 
works of the best modern artists of the old world, and includes several 
very valuable gifts from private persons. The collection of Water Colors 
is considered to be the finest out-of England. It is estimated that the 
present value of the contents of the Gallery is not less than £100, 000, 

Like the other national institutions of New South Wales, the Gallery is 
open on Sundays as well as week-days, and on ae oe and public holi- 
days the attendance is especially numerous. During 1897 the Gallery 
Mon visited by 196,504 eect the average Sunday attendance being 

2,144, and on w eek- days, 593. Under certain regulations art students 
are admitted to the ( tallery for the purposes of study, and on the 30th 
June, 1898, the total number registered was 266. In 1894 a sy stem of 
loan exchanges between the Art Galleries of Sydney, Melbourne, and 

Adelaide was introduced. By this arrangement pictures are sent from 
Sydney to Melbourne and Adelaide, and others are received from the 
Art Galleries in those cities in exchange. That the interests of art have 
benefited under this system is unquestionable. Another excellent scheme 
was initiated in July, 1895, by which collections of pictures belonging 
to the Art Gallery and the Art Society are made up and sent to the 
principal country towns for temporary exhibition. Up to the end of 
1897 the total expenditure on the National Art Gallery was £108,953, 
of which the sum of £84,424 had been expended.on works of art. The 
disbursements during 1897 were :— 

£ 
For works of art 1,026 
For maintenance, including freight, frames, repairs, and insurance $41 


For salaries 


3,133 
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Museums. 


The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of the kind in Aus- 
tralia, occupies a conspicuous site in the centre of Sydney, facing one of 
the principal parks. The collections contain carefully-selected specimens 
of the principal objects of natural history found in such establishments, 
and also a most complete collection of zoological specimens of distinctly 
Australian character. The popularity of the institution is evinced by 
the increasing number of persons by whom it is visited. The Museum 
is open to the public every day except Monday, and on Sundays the 
visitors are very numerous. The number of visitors during 1897 was 
122,894, the daily average being 634 on Sundays, and 341 on other 
days. The expenses in connection with the institution amounted to 
£6,458, of which £430 was expended on account of purchase, collec- 
tion, and carriage of specimens, and purchase of books. 

The Technological Museum, formerly situated in the Outer Domain, is 
now housed in a fine building at Ultimo. This museum was instituted 
at the close of 1879 on the initiative of the Trustees of the Australian 
Museum ; but the whole collection of some 9,000 specimens was totally 
lost in 1882 by the Garden Palace fire. Strenuous efforts were at once 
made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 1883, the museum 
was again opened to the public, and now contains interesting and 
valuable series of specimens illustrating the various stages of many 
manufactures, and an excellent collection of natural products. The 
popularity of the institution may be gathered from the fact that 100,680 
persons visited it during 1897. 

There are branch Technological Museums at Goulburn, Bathurst, West 
Maitland, Newcastle, and Albury, which were visited by 124,304 persons 
during 1897, a decrease of 1,754 from the attendance of the previous 
year. The sum of £4,000 was expended on the various institutions of 
this nature (including the one in Sydney) during 1897. 

Connected with the Department of Mines and Agriculture is a 
Mining and Geological Museum, housed in an iron building in the 
Outer Domain. The museum is open to the public on week-days, 
admission being free. 


RELIGION. 


In the eyes of the State all religions are equal in New South Wales, 
but during the early days of the colony -such was not the case. New 
South Wales was originally a Crown Colony, and the Church establish- 
ment as it existed in England was naturally transplanted to these 
shores. Ecclesiastical monopoly nevertheless only continued for a short 
time, and the countenance and support of the State were eventually 
extended, during the governorship of Sir Richard Bourke, to the principal 
religious bodies which then existed—the Anglicans, Roman Catholics, 
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Presbyterians, and Wesleyan Methodists. To the clergy of each of these 
denominations the Government granted what has usually been denomi- 
nated State aid, which continued long after the old political system had 
passed away and had been replaced “by Responsible Government. In 
1862, how ever, an Act was passed limiting future payments to the clergy 
then actually i in receipt of State aid. In “the year following the passing 
of this Act the claims on the Government amounted to £32,372, thus 
distributed :— 


Church of England £17,967 Presbyterian 
Roman Catholic Church... _ 8,748 Wesleyan Methodist 2,784 


Year by year the sum payable has been lessening, owing chiefly to the 
deaths of clergymen in receipt of State aid, so that during the year 
ended June, 1898, the payment by the State was £5,863, distributed as 


Church of England £2,881 Presbyterian 
Roman Catholic Church.... 1,696 Wesleyan Methodist 


The payments to the clergy of different denominations are given for 
various periods since 1863. It will be observed that in some years the 
amounts paid were less than in succeeding years. This anomaly is due 
to the temporary stoppage of the stipends of clergymen who were absent 
from the colony. ‘The total payments made since 1863 amount to 
£551,109, of which £297,629 was paid to clergymen of the Church of 
England, £156,123 to Roman Catholics, £54,434 to Presbyterians, and 
£42,923 to Wesleyan Methodists :— 





Total— 
All denomina- 
tions. 


Roman 
Church of + Ayaan Wesleyan 
Catholic Presbyterian. phe 
England. Church. | Methodist. 





£ £ 
8,748 
7,430 
6,583 
5,608 
3,892 
3,000 
2,600 
2,570 
2,312 
2,300 
2,058 
1,023 
1,976 
1,888 
1,696 




















* Six months. 
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The number of persons entitled to State aid during 1897 was 36—17 
clergymen of the Church of England, 10 Roman Catholics, 4 Presby- 
terians, and 5 Wesleyan Methodists. 

At the Census of 1891 the number of adherents to each of the denomi- 
nations, with the clergy registered for the celebration of marriages, was as 
given below. The table also shows the average number of adherents 
to each denomination compared with the number of clergymen in active 
service :— 





| Proportion 


Denomination. ergy. Adherents. | of adherents to 
clergy. 


Church of England 33% 502,980 1,510 
Other Episcopalians : 95 
PIPMIGRINUSSUNOUIC 5.5055 5ic5scicsves-ccass. 0s seneeses 29% 286,895 
Greek Church “3 ee 253 

Catholic (not defined) .. vee 16 
Presbyterian Church of New South W ales . j 106,464 
Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia...| j | 2,154 
Other Presbyterians Ee 772 
Wesleyan Methodists ... zt | 87,516 
Primitive Methodists....... is 2 20,354 
Other Methodists . 24 5 | 2,242 
Baptist Union of N. 8. Wales ve 2 | (12,344 
Minne RA NBte: <i 5) -.05.:00.c¢-sesorsenes can I é 768 
Congregational .. 5 3D | 24,089 
Lutheran f 7,950 
Bible Christians ( 2,336 
Church of Christ... A} 5 2,042 
Christian Brethren.... nox | 1,036 
Unitarian .. Se eh a ans 1,329 1,329 
Salvation Army . : Hi 10,315 1,032 
Other Christian sects... : a 2,773 7 
Protestants (not defined) ; es 3,787 
Hebrews ... ay é 5,484 
Buddhists.... oer ee sae 10,110 
Mahometan 528 
Agnostic, Infidel, etc. 727 
Freethinkers : ol pone 5,469 
Other sects | 1,035 
No denomination . 4,927 
No religion ........ ; 3,136 
Object to State religion mr , 11,237 
Not stated, or ill- defined a 2;791 











| 1,123;954 


From the figures just given the aboriginal population, to the number 
of 8,020, have been excluded, and in calculating the average number 
of adherents to-each clergyman the Christian Brethren have been in- 
cluded with “other Christian sects’—a heading which also comprises 
23 Nonconformists, 153 -Christian Israelites, 16 Moravians, 370 
New Church, 345 Catholic Apostolic Church, 132 Calvinists, 247 
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Quakers, 548 Christadelphians, and 307 Latter-day Saints, besides 302 
persons who call themselves Unsectarian Christians. Taking the whole 
population (less aborigines), there were 1,031 persons on an average to 
each clergyman. a 

Formerly, religious statistics were collected every year. It has now 
been decided to have only one collection half way between the Census 
periods, so that’ new figures will be available every five years.. The 
latest figures at the present time are those for’ 1897, but there will be no 
further collection until the year'1901. In 1897 the number of persons 
attending Divine Service on Sundays;. including adults and children, 
averaged 402,098. When the sparseness of’ the population in some parts 
of the country is considered, the church attendance will appear very 
large, and though apparently less than found in the colony of Victoria, 
it is proportionately much greater than in England. The number of 
distinct attendants on Divine Service in 1890 was returned at 314,979 ; 
for 1885 it was 250,041; and for 1881, 221,031 ; so that there has been 
a gradual increase, fairly keeping pace with the population. ‘The relative 
numbers of each denomination in attendance have remained very much 
the same for several years past. In 1881 the Church of England had 
the largest attendance, but from 1884 the Church of Rome has taken 
the lead. 

The figures showing the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays 
for each of the principal denominations are given hereunder. Sunday- 
school children are not included :— 





















_ Number of | Proportion of 

Denomination. — eae enna 

Divine Service. | Divine Service. 

Per cent. 

Church of England .............0664 106,043 35°7 
Roman Catholic ......... fan 133,337 | 68:2 
Presbyterian 7. :1-2.5--1-sssce:- acces ec 32,235 73:1 
Wesleyan Methodist... s 64,019 74:1 
Other: Methodists ..............e0e000 10,680 | 67°5 
Congregationalist ...............0065 10,667 | 747 
IDapRI EE secon decent ceadentciinctac cs seseees 5,291 | 89°6 
Salvation Army~....0....0.2c.ccsssre08 30,185 | 90°7 
Other Denominations ............... 9,641 | 59°4 
Wotalsccsccessieserssess 402,098 56°7 





The Church of England is the largest religious denomination in the 
colony, whether judged by the number of professed adherents, the 
number of clergy, or the number of buildings used for Divine Service. 
During the year 1897 there were 720 churches belonging to. this 
denomination, and 775 buildings and dwellings used for public worship, 
accommodating: altogether 144,419 persons; and. the attendance of 
habitual adherents was 106,043. The number of clergy registered under 
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Acts 19 Vic. Nos. 30 and 34, for the celebration of marriages, was 345. 
The Church of England in the colony is governed by a Metropolitan, 
the Archbishop of Sydney, who is Primate of Australia and Tasmania, 
and five other Bishops, whose, sees are Bathurst, Goulburn, Newcastle, 
Grafton and Armidale, and Riverina. By an Act passed in 1881, pro- 
vision was made for the creation of corporate bodies of trustees, in which 
property belonging to the Church of England may be vested, and trusts 
for various dioceses have been formed under the Act. They are entitled 
to hold, on behalf of the Church, all real and personal property which 
may be assigned to them by grant, will, or otherwise. 

The Roman Catholic Church is presided over by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, assisted by a Coadjutor Bishop, under whom are the 
suffragan bishops of Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, Maitland, Armidale, 
and Wilcannia, the whole colony forming an ecclesiastical province. 
No fewer than twenty-eight religious orders are represented in the colony. 
In 1897 there were 311 priests licensed to celebrate marriages. The 
number of Roman Catholic Churches properly so called was 494 ; besides 
these, there were 775 buildings or dwellings used for Divine Service. 
The accommodation afforded by the churches amounted to about 76,806 
sittings, with standing accommodation for 30,940 persons in addition, 
and the attendance of habitual adherents was 133,337. A return issued 
by the Church authorities gives the number of religious brothers as 189, 
and the number of nuns as 1,646. 

The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the colony had, 
during 1897, 324 churches used for public worship ; there were also 
345 public buildings or dwellings occasionally used for the same 
purpose. The number of ministers licensed to celebrate marriages was 
168, of whom 157 were connected with the Presbyterian Church of 
New South Wales, 6 with the Presbyterian Church, Synod of Eastern 
Australia ; 3 with the Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia, 
reconstituted Synod; 1 with the Presbyterian Church of Eastern 
Australia unattached, and 1 with the Presbyterian Church, uncon- 
nected. The accommodation provided in churches was 49,068 sittings, 
and the attendance of habitual adherents numbered about 32,235. The 
Presbyteriain Church of New South Wales had 11,003 communicants, 
and administered 2,170 baptisms during the year. For the pur- 
poses of this Church, the colony is divided into fourteen Presbyteries, 
each comprising a number of separate charges, to each of which a 
Minister is appointed. The management of the affairs of the Church 
is controlled by a General Assembly, which sits annually, and consists 
of Ministers and Elders from the Charges within the different Presby- 
teries. It is presided over by a Moderator, who is elected by the 
Presbyteries, who also nominate representatives to the Federal Assembly. 
The first Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales 
was held in 1865. By Act of Parliament the Assembly has power to 
grant permission to trustees to mortgage Church property, and trustees 
are authorised to hold property for the Church generally. 
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The Wesleyan Methodists in Australia received from the English 
Conference, in 1884, an independent constitution. There are eight 
districts into which the Wesleyan Methodist communion is divided 
Throughout the colony there are 420 churches and 514 other preaching 
places, with sittings to the number of 93,835 in all. The denomination 
has in its service 139 regular clergy and 514 local preachers. The 
number of church members is said to be 10,435, while there are 1,231 
communicants other than members; and the attendance of habitual 
adherents at Divine Service is not less than 64,019. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Church Property Act of 1889 provides for the appointment 
of trustees to hold all lands acquired by gift, devise, purchase, or 
otherwise, under a deed, a model of which forms a schedule to the Act ; 
and the measure gives power to a majority of the trustees to mortgage, 
exchange, or lease Church properties. It also provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Custodian and an Acting Custodian of Deeds, who are to be 
notified by the President of the Conference, and their names published 
in the Government Gazette, and registered in the Land Titles Office. 
The Tonga District and South Sea Missions are attached to the New 
South Wales Conference. 

The Primitive Methodists, United Methodists, and other Methodists 
have 93 churches and 16 other buildings, and 37 clergy ; the accommo- 
dation provided will seat 17,226 persons ; and the attendance at Divine 
Service is about 10,680. 

The Congregational Church has 64 churches, as well as 21 buildings or 
dwellings used for worship ; and the sittings provided will accommodate 
18,251 persons. The clergy licensed to celebrate marriages number 55, 
and the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays averages about 10,667. 

The various Baptist Churches in the colony have 33 licensed ministers, 
with 38 churches and 36 school-houses or other buildings devoted to 
public worship ; the Sunday attendance averages 5,291 persons, but 
there is sitting accommodation for 10,470. The Baptist Union of New 
South Wales is not incorporated, and so cannot legally hold property 
in trust for the denomination. Annual sessions, with half-yearly 
assemblies, are held, the chair being taken by a ’ President, who is 
elected annually. -For several sessions a draft constitution was under 
the consideration of the Union, which, amongst other matters, provides 
that all properties which now belong or may hereafter accrue to the 

Jnion shall be held under a: Model Trust Deed, by Trustees to be duly 
appointed. The constitution was adopted and is now in force, but the 
matter of incorporation remains in abeyance. 

The Salvation Army was established in Australia in 1882. Melbourne 
was made the chief centre for Australasia under the command of a 
Commissioner, and Sydney was constituted the headquarters for New 
South Wales, with a separate chief officer, who is termed Colonel, 
in command, all officers and members bearing military titles and 
designations. The various ranks are Commissioner, Colonel, Brigadier, 
Major, Staff-Captain, Captain, Adjutant, Ensign, Lieutenant, and Cadet. 
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The rank and file consist of sergeant-majors;. sergeants;.and soldiers, 
There are also‘ treasurers-and secretaries to’corps. Persons who are in 
5, mpathy with the Salvation Army, but’ who have not’subscribed to the 
« Articles of War”—which combine a confession of faith and a pledge 
against the use of intoxicating liquors and baneful drugs—form: an 
Auxiliary League and contribute to the funds of the Army. Persons 
desirous of membership are publicly-received, after:one month’s probation 
and subscription to the “Articles. of War,” and are then attached to 
the corps stationed nearest their place of residence. The Army has only 
9 officers: licensed to celebrate marriages, but has» 282- buildings: used 
for service, accommodating 42,000 persons. The number of persons 
attending Sunday service is-stated by the authorities: to be 30,185. 
Besides. those above- enumerated, there are other: distinct: religious 
bodies, for the most part: Protestant denominations, with clergy licensed 
by the State to celebrate marriages. The numberof clergy ministering 
to these in 1897 was-84; the churches; sehool-houses, and public buildings 
used for Divine Service numbered 153; and the attendance was about 
9,641 persons. ; 
The number of registered ministers belonging: to all faiths was 1,151, 
and the churches numbered 2,341, in addition to which there were 2.663 
dwellings or other buildings-used for public worship. The accommoda- 
tion provided would seat about 445,580 persons. The average attend- 
ance was about 402,100. 
Nearly all the religious bodies maintain Sunday-sehools, The attend- 
ance of children: at. the Sunday-schools of the leading denominations, 
with the number of schools and teachers:during 1897, was 





Teachers. Scholars on the Rolls. 
No. of 
schools. | 


| Males. | gig, | Total. | Males. ‘Females, 


Denomination. 


Total. 





| 
al 
Church of England... 621) 1,282 | 3,067 | 4,349 |24;210|31 eG 55,9084 40,687 
Roman Catholic , 995 24911,177| 1,426 | 14,391 |18,542 13 32,933 | 26,177 
Presbyterian 252 | 625! 1,109 1,734) 7,749 | 9,743) 17,492] 12,646 
Wesleyan Methodist| 375. 1,440 1,869 | 3,309 | 13,800 I17, 165 | 30,965 | 20,421 
Other Methodists ...|. $7 | 448| 534| 982] 4,261) 5,312| 9,573'| 7,479 
Congregational | 69 330 441) 771) 3,888) 5,118) 9,006 6,381 
Baptist 44 18] 220| 401) 1,932) 2,449| 4,381 3,157 
Salvation Army § 136; 293 429 | 2,488 6,387! 8,875) 8,568 


Other Denominations 5 193; 347) 1,720} 2,129! 3,849] 2,864 





83903 |13,748 | 74/439 | 98,543 |172,982) | 128,380 
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The attendance shown in the preceding table amounts to 49 per cent. 
of the total children between the ages of 7 and 15 years, inclusive, 
at which ages children generally abeend ae schools. The number 
of Sunday-schools and teachers, and the attendance, so far as the 
statistics have been collected during the last ten eee S, were :— 





] 7 


| Average attendance of Scholars. 
Number of Number of | 








Years schools. | teachers. |~ PeaGe Ce a ae 
| Male. | Female. Total. 

= —_ 
1888 | 1,724 11,267 | 50,556 61,735 | 112,291 
1889 | 1;832 | 115568 | 52,778 63,896 | 116,674 
1890 1,840 | 12,019 | 654,520 | 67,365 | 121,885 
1891 | 1,887 | 12,169 54,932 68,592 123,524 | 
1892 | 1,916 | 12,260 51,739 66,673 118,412 
1893 | 1;969 | 12,180 51,928 66,187 118,115 
1894 | 2;049 | 13,131 51,025 66,105 | 117,130 
1897 2,167 | 


13,748. 55,960 | 72,420 | 128,380 
i} 




















LAW AND CRIME. 


Potice, 


T the end of the year 1897 the police force of New South Wales 
consisted of 1,897 men of all ranks, of whom 698 were mounted. 
"The force, which comprises 11 superintendents, 13 inspectors, 29 sub- 
inspectors, 62 senior-sergeants, 113 sergeants, 286 senior-constables, 
1,368 constables, and 15 detectives, is commanded by an Inspector- 
“General, who is under the control of the Chief Secretary of the colony, 
the police being directly in the service of the State. The system of 
-municipal government which exists in New South Wales is a very 
imperfect one, and the question of handing over to the incorporated 
areas the power to raise local bodies of constabulary and to appoint 
their own honorary magistrates has not been seriously considered ; nor 
-even if such powers did exist is it at all likely that any municipality 
would, were the matter left optional, care to burden itself with the 
preservation of order while the Government continued to perform this 
duty in the unincorporated districts. 

Below will be found the number of police in the metropolitan and 
xountry districts at the close of each of the last ten years. It will be 
seen that with the growth of population the force is steadily increasing 
in strength :— 














| Number of In- 
Year. | Metropolitan. Country. Total. habitants to each 

| | Police Officer. 
1888 518 995 1,513 694 
1889 543 | 1,024 1,567 690 
1890 594 | 1,057 1,651 679 
1891 643 1,022 1,665 699 
1892 697 | 1,059 1,756 682 
1893 714 | 1,062 1,776 689 
1894 731 1,088 1,819 688 
1895 | 745 1,108 1,853 690 
1896 749 1,125 | 1,874 687 
1897 754 1,143 | 1,897 691 

| 








The protection of life and property is not the only duty which the 
police are called upon to perform. On the contrary, a large portion of 
their time is taken up in the collection of the agricultural and stock 
schedules and the returns of works and manufactories, and other work 
of a like character; in many cases they also act as Clerks of Petty 
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Sessions and Wardens’ clerks, and fill other offices having no direct 
connection with police duties. The test which is sometimes applied in 
order to ascertain the law-abiding character of the populations of the 
various colonies, namely, to compare the numbers of persons protected 
by each officer, is quite worthless unless the diverse nature of the duties 
performed by the police and the vast difference in the areas of the 
provinces are also taken into consideration. The comparison afforded 
by the following table may, therefore, only be accepted for what it is 
worth. The figures, like those previously given, refer to the end of the 
year 1897 :— 





Police. To each Police Officer. 
Colony. 7 i 
Metro- 
politan. 


Inhabi- Square 


Country. tants. miles. 





, New South Wales 754 1,143 | 97 | 691 164 
Victoria 644 | 754 | 1,398 | 841 63 
Queensland 181 646 = 827 579 808 
South Australia 166 | 189 355 | 1,018 2,546 
Western Australia 1s | 312 | 430 | 349 2,269 
Tasmania 43 227 | 270 | 636 97 
55 475 | 530 | 1,362 197 


| 











A comparison of the police forces of the principal cities of Austra- 


lasia, the United Kingdom, and the United States, is given in the next 
table, and it would appear that the Australasian. capitals have pro- 
protionately less police supervision than the other places enumerated in 
the list. This, however, of itself argues nothing in favour of the law- 
abiding character of the population of the Australasian cities, but rather 
that a large number of police could with advantage be added to the force 
now employed for their protection :— 


| 
Population | Population 
Cities Strength to each | | Strength | to each 
: of Police. Police |! of Police, Police 
Constable. | Constable. 





1 r 


Australasia— No. No. || United Kingdom— No. No. 
Sydney 553 Manchester | é 440 
Melbourne . el 712 Edinburgh 507) 545 
Brisbane .... nf 584 || Glasgow .......... . 531 
Adelaide .... a0 36 880 4 Dublin 4! 308 
Perth sf 321 

ab 911 | sf ; 5,05 299 
Wellington . si 5 813. || ~~ Philadelphia 2,451 | 427 
Auckland 55 | 1,048 Chicago | 342 

United Kingdom— | Brooklyn .........| 36 | 438 
London 395 Boston i ,08 408 

400 531 
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The total cost of the police service in New South Wales for the year 
1897-8 was £333,055.° This sum, however, includes not only the 
pay of the officers and men, but also the expenses of equipment, forage, 
and mounting, as well as of the office establishment. The pay of a 
constable ranges from 7s. to 8s. per diem, while sergeants receive from 
9s. 3d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Detectives receive from 10s. to 13s. per 
day. 

A comparison of the cost of the police forces of the various colonies 
will be found below. The greater proportion of mounted troopers in 
those colonies where very large and thinly-populated districts have to 
be scoured tends to make the average cost somewhat higher than in the 
other provinces :— 

































y eee 7 ‘og Average Cost 

Colony. Potioe Force) ts caret | Av eable. | pee ead of 

No. £ asd. es. d. 

New South Wales ............ 1,897 333,055 175 11 6 05 1 
ViCCOLIA Wacicescarcseansscsesess 1,398 251,351 179 15 10 043 
Queensland 827 165,712 200 7 6 0 611 
South Australia 355 73,975 208 7 7 041 
Western Australia 430 103,308 240 4 9 013 9 
TTA ORUAIED. «35 a500- 0c saa Pe 270 33,865 125 8 6 0 31 
New Zealand .......... aaah 530 102,858 194 1 5 0 210 
Australasia ............ 5,707 1,064,119 186 9 2 0 410 

















CoMPILATION OF CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


No one who has given his attention to the subject of the prevalence 
of crime in Australasia can have failed to be struck by the fact that, in 
comparison with the other colonies, New South Wales has always shown 
a remarkably high rate of offenders—a rate which, it is true, has, as in 
the case of the other colonies, fallen with the social progress of ‘the 
people, but which has, nevertheless, year after year, pertinaciously 
maintained its unenviable pre-eminence amongst the provinces, with the 
exception of Western Australia, which isin quite an exceptional position. 
In one quarter the theory was put forward that this state of affairs 
must be due to a blood taint derived from the bond population of early 
days ; but unfortunately for this conjecture, the statistics show that at 
the time it was hazarded only 36-2 per cent. of the offenders were natives 
of the colony, while at present the proportion barely reaches one- 
third. Undoubtedly the position occupied by New South Wales is not 
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one into which the colony has been forced and held there by one cause 
alone. The absence of an Act to prevent the influx of criminals from 
other provinces ; the large floating population of the colony ; the 
differences in the criminal code ; the greater strictness of police adminis- 
tration—all these are matters which must be recognised as having 
exerted and as exerting an appreciable influence on the prevalence of 
crime in New South Wales. But careful investigation during the last 
few years has shown that the returns, both of the police and of the 
Clerks of Petty Sessions, have painted the colony in much darker hues 
than the actual number of the criminal population warranted. Formerly 
great importance was. attached to the number of apprehensions shown 
by the police to. have been made during the year; but it has become 
evident that the figures obtained from the police are somewhat mis- 
leading, as they represent the total transactions of the various stations 
and offices rather than the actual number of persons apprehended. For 
example, it is the practice to count an arrested person at every office 
into which he may be brought prior to making an appearance before the 
Bench, and it is not too much to say that the police returns are over- 
stated to the extent of something like 13 per cent. Under these 
circumstances, it was thought better to abandon altogether the 
figures compiled by the police, and to rely upon the returns of the 
courts alone, since every person who is entered in the charge-books 
must be brought up in open court; but this course has only been 
possible within the past three years, ‘for the returns of the Clerks. of 
Petty Sessions. themselves have been to a great extent misleading. 
Indeed, it has now been considered advisable to discard the 
statistics of magistrates’ courts: for all years, prior to 1891, for down 
to 1890-the form of return filled up by the Clerks of Petty as 
which was:that drawn up for use in the United Kingdom, was such a 

to: lend. itself very readily to careless compilation, being of such a kind 
that the entries. made could not be checked in the statistical office. 
Accordingly, another form of return, which would ensure the accurate 
entry: of the proceedings in magistrates; courts, was prepared and came 
into use for the first time in 1891. Since that year imperfections. in 
the compilation of the statisties have been remedied one by one as they 
have manifested themselves. It was found that a large element of 
confusion was introduced by the presentation of the business of the 
courts on the different bases. of cases, offences, and persons. One case, 
of course, might cover a number of persons, and one person might be 
charged with several offences on the one appearance. To make a proper 
comparison between the population and the persons who are given to 
lawlessness the number of offenders should be taken, and it is on this 
basis that the figures have been compiled since 1894. For the preceding 
three years shown in the comparative tables whieh follow this explanation, 
only the actual numbers of offences were obtainable, and the figures have 
therefore been reduced to the basis of offenders by a method which gives 
as correct an estimate as it is possible to obtain. 
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MAGISTRATES’ Courts. 


In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, the Courts of Petty 
Sessions are presided over by Stipendiary Magistrates; and in the 
country districts by Police Magistrates and Justices of the Peace, the 
latter of whom are honorary officers. All persons entered in the charge- 
books of the police, except such as have been committed by a Supreme 
Court Judge or by a Coroner, must be brought up at Petty Sessions, 
either to be dealt with summarily or to be committed to a higher 
tribunal. With the exception of breaches of the Distillation Act, the 
Customs Regulations’ Acts, the Chinese Restriction Act, and the 
Children’s Protection Act, which are punishable in the lower courts by 
& maximum sentence of one year’s imprisonment in the case of the first 
two statutes, and of two years’ imprisonment in the case of the other 
two, the jurisdiction of the magistracy of New South Wales is limited 
to offences involving a penalty of not more than six months’ imprison- 
ment. A magistrate is not empowered to pass cumulative sentences; 
but while a person is undergoing a term of imprisonment for the com- 
mittal of one offence he may be brought up in a lower court to answer 
to another charge, and if convicted may be sentenced to another term, 
to take effect from the expiry of the first sentence. 

Exclusive of those charged as being of unsound mind, the persons 
brought before magistrates during the year 1897 numbered 56,290, of 
whom 35,443 had been arrested, while 20,847 appeared on private and 
police summons. This gave a proportion of 4,295 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, as compared with 4,387 in the year 1896; so that during the 
twelve months the amount of crime, as disclosed by the returns of the 
lower courts, declined to the extent of 92 per 100,000 inhabitants. 
Below will be found a table showing in what manner the accused 
persons were brought up to answer the charges preferred against them, 
and how their cases were disposed of. It is to be understood that where 
several offences were charged against a person on the one appearance, 
account is only taken of the most important :— 





Summarily dealt with. 
Persons 
How brought up. charged 
before 


| ; Committed. 
Magistrates. | Convicted. | aces, Total. 

| 

| 





By arrest 35,443 31,067 
By private and police 
summons 20,847 | . 13,628 7,087 20,715 


34,136 











56,290 44,695 10,156 54,851 
{ 
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It will be seen from the above table that of the 56,290 persons 
charged before magistrates during the year, only 1,439 were committed 
to higher courts, and no less than 54,851 were ‘summarily dealt with— 
convictions being recorded in 44,695 cases, while 10,1? 56 persons were 
discharged after evidence had been taken, or against whom proceedings 
were not pressed. Appended is a division of the accused persons 
according to sex, from which it may be gathered that while females 
contributed 7,726 to the ranks of the offenders, only 1-32 per cent. of 
their number were committed to a higher tribunal, as compared with 
2-74 per cent. of the males. Of the females committed, more than 45 
per cent. were charged with larceny, and crimes connected with the birth 
of children : — 








Summarily dealt with. 

| Charged | Summarily dealt with 

| before = —= = ——) Comniitted. 
| Magistrates. Convicted. Discharged, | 


38,338 8,889 
6,357 | 1,267 





44,695 | 10,156 44,851 


Comparing the male and female offenders with the population, it will 
be found that of every 100,000 males in the colony during 1897, 6,915 
were charged with offences against the law, while of an equal mnmber 
of females but 1,270 were accused before magistrates. The summary 
convictions give the proportions of 5,459 per 100,000 males and 1,045 
per 100, 000 females. In the case of committals, howe sver, the females 
emerge from the comparison on much more favourable terms ; for while 
190 of every 100,000 males were sent up to higher courts during the 
year, the proportion of females so dealt with was but 17. The preceding 
table, reduced to a population basis, will be found below :— 





Per 100,000 of Population. 





Charged | Summarily deait with. 
before a ee a ee! Com- 
Magis- Dis- | mitted. 
trates. |Convicted.| charged, Total. 
etc. 





Males 5,459 | 1,266 | 6,725 
Females ay 1,045 208 | 1,253 
Persons 129% 3,410 | 775 | 4,185 








Although the mean population within the metropolitan area in 1897 
was 414,020 as compared with 896,530 in the country districts, 29,454 
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of the 56,290 persons charged before magistrates during’ tlie: year were 
brought up in the metropolitan division, On. the basis: of population, 
this: gives a proportion of 7,114 offenders per 100,000 inhabitants in 
the metropolis; or considerably more than twice the rate'for the country, 
viz, 2,993 per 100,000: It is, of course; obvious that where the tempta- 
tion: to break the law is greatest, the largest’ number of offenders will 
be found ; and it is also the case that many offences, such as drunken- 
ness and other offences against good order; are liable to: be promptly 
dealt with in large aggregations. of population, while toa great extent 
they escape attention in sparsely-settled districts. Tf an examination 
be made into the nature of the offences: with which tlie accused’ were 
charged, it will be found that, while the total rate of the metropolitan 
district was 138 per cent. higher than that of the country, the rate of 
offences against the person and against property, in Sydney and suburbs 
was: but 97 per cent. above the corresponding rate for the other parts 
of the colony. The difference in: the percentage of offenders committed 
in the two divisions, which may be seen from the following table, is 
chiefly attributable to the great excess of persons. within the metropolitan 
area charged with breaches of good order :— 



































: pata Summarily dealt with. ke 
District. cae Dis- mitted. 
foe, \COnvicted.| charged, | Total. 
trates. oi ote. 
ToraL NUMBER OF OFFENDERS. 
: Saar ae 
29,454 | 23.448 | 5,421 | 28,869 585 
26,836 | 21,247 | 4,735 | 25,982 854 
56;290'| 44,695'! 10156 | 54,851 1,439 
: eee a eed ae 
PER 100,000 oF Popunation. 
Metropolitan............ 7,114 | 5,663 | 1,310 6.973 | » 141 
COUNTY. «6.56.05 :00c0reee 2,993 2,370 | 528 2,898 95 
New South Wales...) 4,295 | 3,410 | 775 | 4,185 110 








Leaving the committals to be dealt within the superior court returns, 
an investigation into the nature of the offences of which the 54,851 
persons summarily dealt with in 1897 were accused, shows that there 
were 3,877 persons charged with offences against the person, 756 with 
offences against property with violence, 4,398 with offences against 
property without violence, 24 with forgery and offences against the 
currency, and 45,796 with other offences, the overwhelming majority of 
which were of a minor character, consisting chiefly of drunkenness and 
other offences against good order—such as disorderly conduct and using 
bad language—and' of vagrancy and breaches of various Acts. It is 
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evident, therefore, that the somewhat large number of offenders sum- 
marily. des alt with is made up principally of persons who cannot justly 
be-inchided amongst the criminal classes; the total number of offenders 
against the person and against property, including forgery and offences 
against the currency, being 9,055 out of a total of 54,851. Appended 
will! be: found: a classification: of the- offenders summarily dealt with 
during each of the past seven years, with the proportions per 100,000 of 
population. As already e xplained, the figures: originally published for 
the years 1891, 1892, and 1893 referred to offences : and they have, 
therefore, been reduced to. the basis’ of offenders as in the succeeding 
years :— 





Against Against F oe Good Order, 

Property, Property, | og and all 
poms: - , Offences 

with without fences other 


: A against the 
violence. violence. 4 Offences. 
| aren | Currency. 


| 

| Against 
| the 

| Person. 





NUMBER OF OFFENDERS. 
1891 5,515 917 4,622 56,433 67,530 
1892 6,178 995 5,596 ‘ 56,140 68,933 
1893 5,381 1,004 5,127 ‘ 54,926 66,457 
1894 4,386 953 5,302 y 49,772 60,437 
1895 4,105 799 4,865 49, 59,119 
1896 3,866 747 4,792 3: 5,7 55,164 
1897 3,877 756 4,398 4 ; 54,851 


PER 100,000 oF POPULATION. 





404-2 
473'6 
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428°5 
384: 7 


4,934- 5,905°1 
4,751°7 | 5,834'4 
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2) 
at | 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
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4,537 490°0 
4,022 4,984°1 
3,901" 4,674°7 
372/1 3,550° 4,283°7 
335°6 3)494-4 4,185°3 
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[t will be seen from: the above table-that, in spite of the growth of 
population, there has been a marked diminution in the actual number 
of offenders during the last seven years, the continuity of the fall being 
broken only in 1892, when the number of people charged with offences 
against the person and against property was higher than in 1891. 
When the returns: are compared on the basis of population the decline 
in the proportion of offenders per 100,000 inhabitants is shown to have 
been remarkably steady, the rate being 5,905-1 in 1891, 5,834°4 in 
1892, 5,490 in 1893, 4884-1 in 1894, 4,674:7 in. 1895, 4,283°7 in 1896, 
and 4,185:3'in 1897. The figures relating: to the individual classes of 
offences: are somewhat disturbed by those cheeks incidental te all 
progress, but it will be found that the rates for all classes of crimes 
have fallen in the course of the seven years. 
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The following table gives a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were obtained during 1897. Of every 100,000 
males in the colony, 5,459 were summarily convicted ; and of every 
100,000 females, 1,045 were similarly dealt with. The offences of 
which the females were found guilty were naturally less serious than 
those committed by the males. During the year 1897, there were 4,977 
persons convicted summarily of offences of a criminal nature, and of 
these only 471 were women. As the table shows, the number of 
offences against the person and against property with or without 
violence was 642 per 100,000 males and 78 per 100,000 females. 





























Summary Convictions. | Per 100,000 of Population. 
Offences. ] 
Males. | Females.| Persons. | Males, | Females. Persons. 
— ee a —- — saan can OE 
Offences against the person.............. 1,668 168 1,836 238 | 28 
Offences against property, with violence. . 342 61 403 49 10 
Offences against property, without violence) 2,496 242 2,738 | 855 40 
Forgery and offences against the currency, .... aera Sapo Ba5 Ab 
Offences against good order........... «| 26,057 5,204 31,261 | 3,710 855 
Offences not included in the preceding ..| 7,775 682 8,457 | 1,107 | 112 
Totalive ces ee AAS SOSOSEE | 38,388 | 6,357 | 44,695 | 5,459 | 1,045 
i} i 














A table affording a comparison between the punishments inflicted 
on summary conviction in the lower courts during the last ten years 
would be of great interest, but unfortunately the returns do not permit 
of its compilation with the necessary degree of accuracy. There is 
however, sufficiently reliable information to show that, although the 
proportion of persons sentenced to peremptory imprisonment was some- 
what higher in 1895, 1896, and 1897 than in the four preceding years, 
to a slight extent a tendency has been evinced of late years to punish an 
offender in other ways than that of consigning him to gaol without the 
option ; while in the case of those persons who were given the option of 
paying a fine or finding security, or of working their sentence out in 
gaol, it is also clear that during the last five years, doubtless owing to 
the scarcity of money, the proportion able to pay the fine has fallen, 
and the proportion imprisoned in default risen. Below will be found a 
statement of the punishments inflicted on summary conviction in 1897 :— 




















eee 
. Imprisoned) Peremp- Other 
Offences. | oe in| torily | Bound! punish-| Total. 

| *aic. | default. ace oer. | ments. | 

} i 

| 
Offences against the person.............. | 1149 505 161 10 11} 1,836 
Offences against property, with violence. .| 269 122 9 oF 3 | 403 
Offences against property, without violence 684 440 1,518 62 84 | 2,738 
Forgery and offences against the currency; .... | ...-.. || esses = outs Hi 
Offences against good order.............. | 13,603 | 15,143 1291 | 149 985 | 31,261 
Offences not included inthe preceding ....| 6,968 1,211 254 2 24 | 8,457 

Total 3.5 cccscsecssece 22,763 17,421 3,233 221 1,057 | 44,695 
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As shown above, the number of convicted persons sentenced to 
peremptory imprisonment was 3,233, and adding those incarcerated in 
default of paying the fine or of finding security, viz., 17,421, the total 
number imprisoned was 20,654, out of 44,695 summarily convicted by 
the magistrates, or 462 per cent. The number of fines paid was 22,763 ; 
but it is probable that some of those who were imprisoned in default of 
immediately paying the fine imposed were discharged before the term 
had expired, the amount having been paid in the meanwhile. The total 
sum received by way of fines during 1897 was £20,749, of which 
amount £11,988 was paid into the Consolidated Revenue, £5,847 was 
given to the Police Reward Fund, and £2,914 was paid to the Transit 
Commissioners, benevolent institutions, municipalities, and informers. 
The amount of the fines received during each year since 1888 is given 
below. With the exception of the amounts for the years 1895, 1896, and 
1897, the sums are exclusive of rewards paid to informers and of fines 
going to municipalities and other corporate bodies :— 











Year. Amount. | Year, | Amount. 
£ I} | £ 
1888 22,623 i} 1893 | 21,934 
1889 20,432 | 1894 | 17,915 
1890 20,596 | 1895 | 22,011 
1891 25,955 | 1896 | 19,313 
1892 24,450 | 1897 | 20,749 
) 





Under the Criminal Law Amendment Act (46 Vic. No. 17), 
provision has been made for whipping as an additional punishment, 
chiefly for wanton and unprovoked assault and for indecent exposure. 
The Bench must consist, in the metropolitan district, of two Stipendiary 
Magistrates ; and in the country districts, of a Stipendiary or Police 
Magistrate and one or more Justices of the Peace. In no case was 
whipping added to a sentence of imprisonment passed in a magistrate’s 
court during the year 1897. 

The First Offenders’ Probation Act of 1894 (57 Vic. No. 23), con- 
taining provisions similar to those which have proved of so much value 
in the treatment of crime in older countries, came into operation 
on the lst June. Under this enactment a youthful offender who 
has been convicted of an offence committed under sudden temptation 
may be given an opportunity of showing by his future conduct that his 
aberration was only temporary, and with this object in view the pre- 
vention of contamination by gaol associations is provided for. The person 
whose case is dealt with in this manner by the presiding magistrate or judge 
is not required to serve the sentence passed upon him, but is liberated 
on entering into a resognisance, with or without sureties, for his good 
behaviour during the period over which his sentence extends, the 
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probationary term, however, being not less. than one year in every case. 
Before he is permitted to depart from custody he is examined for 
future identification, and during the period covered by his sentence 
he must report himself to the police every three months. If he should 
fail to do so, or should again lapse into crime, he may be arrested and 
committed to gaol for that portion of his sentence which is still to run ; 
but should his behaviour be good throughout the whole of the proba- 
tionary period he is not regarded as having been convicted, and if at 
any time later om he is arrested for another offence a previous conviction 
eannot’ be put in against him. During the year 1897, 70 persons 
summarily convicted were released under the provisions of the First 
Offenders’ Probation Act, and in the table showing the punishments 
inflicted these persons have been included under the heading of 
“Bound Over.” In one or two cases an offender so dealt with by the 
magistrate was unable to find sureties, and’ in default had to go to 
prison. 

A comparison of the persons convicted in courts of summary jurisdic- 
tion during the last seven years is afforded by the table given below. For 
the years 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897, the actual figures are given ; for 
the preceding years an estimate has been formed :— 





Offenders against the} Offenders against Other Offenders. 


person. property. 
Year. aaen 
Per 100,000; Per 100,000: Per 100,000 
Number. |of Popula-| Number. | of Popula-| Number. | of Popula- 
| tion. tion. tion. 





1891 | 2;525 | 220°8 3,055 267°1 45,186. 3,952°3 
1892 2,838 240°2 3;668 | 3104 44,828 | 3,794:2 
1893 | 2,558 211°3 3,484 | 287°8 | 48,972 | 3,632°5 
1894 | 2,083 168°3 3,474 | 280°7 40,653  3,285°3 
1895 | 1,863 147°4 3,417 | 270°3 41,614  3,291-°6 
1896 | 1,852 | 143°8 3,458 268°5 40,183 3,120°4 
1897 | «1,886 | 14071 | 3,141 239°7 39,718  3,080°6 











The foregoing figures show that during the seven years there has 
been a marked diminution in the number of summary convictions by 
magistrates, as well as in the rate per 100,000 of population—and that, 
too, in face of the constant passing of new Acts, breaches of which are 
punishable: by fine, and the growing tendency to dispose of cases in the 
lower courts. Since the appointment of Stipendiary Magistrates in the 
Metropolitan district there has been. a greater proportion of cases 
summarily dealt with, while it is also noticeable that the proportion 
of acquittals and discharges has: greatly fallen off: Prior to 1880, 
it may be said’ that about 25 per-cent. of the persons brought before 
magistrates were-discharged, while in no year shown since 1885 was 
the proportion more than 16-6’ per cent. until 1895, when the figures 
reached 20°2. In 1896, however, the percentage of acquittals and 
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discharges declined to 17:1, although it again slightly increased in the 
following year. The following table shows’the proportion of summary 
convictions by magistrates, of acquittals and discharges, and of com- 
mittals to higher courts :— 


| Acquittals | Committals 
and | 0 
Discharges. | Higher Courts. 


Summary 
Convictions. 





} 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1870 69°0 | 24°7 63 

1875 7071 | 25°3 
1880 76°9 | 184 
1885 29 14‘1 
1890 80°4 16:0 
1891 81°6 14°8 
1892 80°3 | 16°6 
1893 80-4 16°0 
1894. 82°9 | 13'1 
1895 Wd 20°2 
1896 805 1741 
1897 | 794 | 18-0 
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APPREHENSIONS. 


It has already been explained that the returns of thepolice are somewhat 
overstated, and in order to obtain the actual number of persons appre- 
hended it is necessary to reduce the figures compiled by them. This 
has therefore been done in the following table, showing the number of 
persons arrested during each of the last ten years, with the proportion per 
100,000 of population. For the last four years the number of arrested 
persons brought before magistrates has been taken, while for the pre- 
ceding years the figures have been estimated by a process which leaves 
little doubt of their close approach to absolute accuracy. It will be seen 
that the rate per 100,000 inhabitants shows a satisfactory decline during 
the period, and that it is now only about three-fourths of the proportion 
in 1888 :— 





Arrests. | 
a ee | 

\Per 100,000 of, 

| Population. | 
. 


Arrests. 





Per 100,000 of 


Number. | Population. 


| Number. 





34,012 
34,210 
40,012 
40,445 


3,189 
3,105 


36,044 2,913 
36,939 | 2,920 
3,499 36,642 | 2,845 
3,423 || 35,443 | 2,704. 





37,768 | 3,646 | 38,562 | 3,186 
| 
| | 
| \| 
| 
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AGES OF OFFENDERS. 


The ages of persons arrested for various classes of offences during the 
year 1897 are given below. The returns of the police have been pro- 
portionately reduced to the basis of the number of arrested persons 
brought before magistrates in the course of the year. It will be seen 
that the most serious offences were charged against persons between the 
ages of 25 and 30, and that it was this age-group which yielded the 
largest proportion of offenders of all kinds :— 











| Ages. a 
ane eres i 
: | .| : : 2 .4 icv 
Offences. g 8) 38 ZS lgS gel gS [oS 7s ag ea 
|B i88/ 85 |23l4y | Sy lay|ae|ay|aa| 2 
3 Sins el > 2 oF = 
| = SESE RE ag |83 ee Se 33 Ba me 
Pp; *) 8 5B) 3) 5 5 B} s| 5 at 
ac: : 
No. Ino | No. ) No. |No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 


sis 


Against the person .............. si 142} 322) 576) 297| 250| 184| 131) 152) 2,061 
Against property, with violence ..|_ 8 | 81 66 74| 168) 93 57 5641 30} 619 
Against property, without violence] 38 (288 | 489} 436) 978| 610| 430) 301) 195| 296 4,061 
Forgery and offences against the | | 

currency eral 
Against good order, including} | 





1 3 12} 28 16} 32] 10 2 12; 116 
































| | 
drunkenness .................- 5 | 44 {1,019 |2,361 |4,860 |4,092 |4,230 |3,431 2,616 |4,643 | 27,301 
Not included in the preceding ....| 45 |236 | 155| 144| 262| 143| 113 72| 62 53 | 1,285 
i - - |=. - |---| -. | + a be - 
MORAL cocina cus eveucedans 91 [oor 1,874 |3,349 |6,872 |5,251 [5,112 |4,054 |3,047 |5,186 35,443 
. | 





The proportion of offences committed at different ages varies very 
little from year to year. In the following table this proportion is 
shown for the year 1897 :— 





Persons Apprehended. | ECE pepe poral sh ecigee 
g . 
Ages. 





| 
Males. Females. Total. | Males. | Females. Total. 





No. No. No. No. No. No. 









Under 10 years........... 78 13 91 39 7 23 
10 years and under 15, 545 62 607 790 91 | 443 
15 rf 20. 1,604 270 1,874 | 2,543 430 1,489 
20 Dy 25. 2,623 726 | 3,349 | 3,837 1,192 2,591 
25 Ks 30. 5,802 | 1,070| 6,872] 8,099| 1,970 | 5,456 
30 a SD eeese 4,375 | 876 | 5,251,, 7,835 | 2,290] 5,581 
35 PY) A aan | 4,390 722 | 5,112) 9,380] 2,255 6,486 
40 o Ci yeerre 3,497 “557 4,054 | 10,524 | 2,387 7,168 
45 Ap OO verses 2,671 37 3,047 8,345 1,694 5,622 
50 years and upwards...... 4,576 610 | 5,186; 6,298] 1,304 | 4,378 











poULCOTE 30,161 

















NATIONALITIES OF CRIMINALS, 


BIRTHPLACES OF OFFENDERS 


At the census of 1891 the persons born in New South Wales formed 
65 per cent. of the total population; while of the 35,443 males and 
females arrested during the year 1897, only 13,363, or 37:°7 per cent., 
were born in the colony. These figures are mat however, to be taken 
by themselves as proving the law- abiding character of the native-born as 
compared with the remainder of the community, as the bulk of the 
people under 20 years of age are by birth Australian, while males 
largely predominate over females among the British and foreign-born 
residents within the colony. With the steady increase in the number 
of those born within the boundaries of New South Wales, there has 
naturally been a corresponding increase in the proportion contributed by 
them to the total number of peppEncueene the figures in 1897 being 
377 per cent. as against 32 per cent. in 1888 ; and, similarly, the 
ated of arrests of persons born in other parts of ‘Australasia has 
risen in this colony from 6:7 per cent. to 11°8 per cent. in the same 
period; while a decline in the proportion of persons of other than Aus- 
tralian birth resident in New South Wales has been accompanied by a 
decrease in the proportion of apprehensions contributed by them, the 
figures falling from 61-3 per cent. to 49°5 per cent. during the past decade. 

3ut little can be gained by a comparison of offences with the number 
of persons of each nationality, as the bulk of the offences are committed 
by the adults, who comprise only one half of the native-born as against 
over 90 per cent. of the residents of certain other nationalities. Taking 
only the male offenders committed to gaol, and comparing them with 
the male population, the most law-abiding portion of the community 
are the much-abused Chinese, who show 583 convictions per 100,000. 
Next come the native-born inhabitants of New South Wales ‘with 
657 per 100,000; then the South Australians, with 938 ; the Italians 
with 1,264; the Germans with 1,387; the English, with 1,475; the 
Victorians with 1,622; the Scotch with 1,651; the Tasmanians with 
1,934; the New Zealanders with 2,034; the Irish with 2,054; the 
Queenslanders with 2,270; the Western Australians with 2,836; the 
Danes with 2,861 ; the Russians with 3,152; the French with 3,821; 
the Swedes and Norwegians with 4,000; and the natives of the 
United States with 4,304. Even these figures, though deduced from 
proper data, require some explanation. The offenders belonging to 
the United States and to Scandinavia are for the most part sailors, 
whose offences should not be charged against the general population ; 
some of the French are recidivistes from New Caledonia ; and, indeed, 
it may be said that the offences do not arise from the nationality of 
the offender, but from his ignorance, his poverty, or his environment. 
In connection with this subject, it may be remarked that natives of 
countries which show a low average of comparative criminality exhibit 
in the colony a rate of apparent lawlessness difficult to understand 
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except on the supposition that a freer life and a larger remuneration have 
awakened dormant tendencies which otherwise would not have developed. 
It must be admitted, also, that the immigrant and sea-faring population 
from other countries do not necessarily represent the most law-abiding 
portion of the community from which they spring. 

The native countries of all persons arrested in 1897 will be found in 
the following table :— 























| Offences. 
| = Om se Ye ee £y | <¢ 
Birthplaces. | So | ie rae gee | 5 ce oe 
Bp She |ges ect | os | BB | 2 
| ge |Bee | See | e8e| 2E | gE | & 
< | 2 | Eeiees|& | s2/ * 
| 6 5 oo Ss 
{ | | 
| | 
No. No. No. No. No. | No. No. 
Wew'Sonth*Wales .............0.:0- 955 314 2,063 | 51 | 9,396 | 584 | 13,363. 
Bic ca | ROEM YR nee Pe eee ice 156 87 | 285 | 9| 1,562| 67] 2,116 
Queensland segs str far ohenahd pla! giouoya|sratatosate | 34 10 62 4/ "297 13 420 
South Australia ............c0eeeees 40 7 w3| .... | ago] can] 4605 
Other Australasian Colonies ........ 55 19 142 | 4 685 | 28 933 
England 322 87 628 20 | 5,280 240 6,527 
Scotland 77 24 154 5 2,046 | 48 2,354 
Ireland 200 67 | 318 13 | 15)558 87 | 6,288 
Other British possessions.......... .| 36 9 HN ape | 256 | 31 381 
ROORMIIG si 02.0 5si biwormaewacsjec ce Goes 17 5 40 4) 161 | 13 240 
GNEMADY.) soso den ese eseaeals stare 24 13 67 4/ 333 23 464 
MOU 5 siasys soci some cenincae neces 35 3 34 1 41 | 17 131 
Other Foreign Countries ............ 110 24 146 1 | 1,247 | 123 1,651 
a a Ss ae | ae Eipree 
Deb s5.c5 ca wenatieeeesaes | 23061 619 | 4061| 116 | 27,801 | 1,285 | "35,443 




















At present there seems room for legislation with a view to restrict 
the influx into the colony of the criminal class from elsewhere. Com- 
pared with some of the other colonies, New South Wales labours under 
a serious disadvantage in this respect. As the above table shows, 2,1 16, 
or nearly 6 per cent., of the total appréhensions during the year con- 
sisted of native-born Victorians, while at one.of the prisons on the 
border fully 25 per cent. of the total admissions during the twelve 
months consisted of criminals from the neighbouring colony. 










RELIGION AND EDUCATION OF CRIMINALS, 




























RELIGION OF OFFENDERS. 


The nominal religious profession of each person arrested is ascertained 
and entered in the charge-sheet. During 1897 the arrests of persons 
eclonging to > each of the various denominations were :— 








Offences. 





































> oliot 3 
Religions. eS 
rs 
o 
Ep 
| 
. No No. No. No 
Church of England ,.............. | 785 233 | 1,765 47 
Roman Catholic ..... =l 927 | 278 1,612 46 | 
Presbyterian. . - 142 42 294 15 
Wesleyan ...... i 58 19 135 4 | 
Congregational -| 10 | 7 Ti ectcee 5 
Baptist: ........ a 6y 3 1G: ieecisce|| 7 | 
Lutheran ...... A 32 14 38 Brera 473 59 | 616 
Salvation Army 1A ere CF esosca || 19 5 31 
Unitarian isc. = crisiescieteiceiisis's 11 | 4) 23 ec, 6| 65 | 6 109 
Other Christian Denominations . By} sees 2 bas rol ecces 14 
Hebrews) oops aecceaer acaeeasn 4 5 4 37 Auer | 58 2) 106 
Mahommedan na 12 | 1] SU) ey 31 7 69 
Alliothers seyscc-aacconsawce racer ss 67 | 14} = 108 4/600 55 | 848 
| paeeeeeaE — 
Totaleneannee eerie cee oe 2,061} 619 | 4,061 116 | 27,301 | 1,285 | 35,443 
| | 








It is found that no great reliance can be placed on the statements of 
many of the persons who are arrested as to the religious belief which 
they nominally profess, as in some instances offenders are found to have 
returned themselves as of three or more different religions in the course 
of a year ; but allowing for all such persons the foregoing may be taken 
as a fair statement of the creeds adopted by offenders. The table shows 
a large excess of Roman Catholic offenders. This denomination numbers 
about 25-5 per cent. of the population, while the proportion of persons 
so returning themselves was 46-2 per cent. of the total offenders—a con- 
dition of things which has obtained for many years, and which has in 
all probability been due to the lower social condition of the members of 
the Roman Catholic community. 





EDUCATION OF OFFENDERS. 










The degree of education of those who were arrested has also been 
obtained as far as possible. Four grades of education were formerly 
adopted for classification purposes, but in consequence of the difficulty 
of defining the term “Superior Education” that classification has been 
abandoned, and as the amount of education possessed by persons who 
are said to be able to read only must be very slight, the distinction 


35 
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between this class and the completely illiterate has not been attempted. 
The educational status of persons arrested during 1897 is shown 
below :— 


























Degree of Education. a 
a 2 
Offences. Illiterate. Read and Write. $3 
aa a 5 
Males. |Females| Total. | Males. ‘Females. | Total. = 
| | | 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
Against the person............... | 147 | 5 | 152 | 1,794 115 | 1,909 | 2,061 
Against property, with vio-| | | 
NOMOG 55 ricci cdsokcusonsodceansases | 48 | 1; 49 517 53 | 570 619 
Against property, without | | | : 
WORE, osc csscne netsecivecacrs 269 29 | 298 | 3,425 | 338 3,763, 4,061 
Forgery and offences against } 
CHE COMPENCY....1.cccscoceeveess | ake 1 4 107 5| 112 116 
Against good order, including 
drunkenness .............00000005 1,203 | 217 {1,420 |21,466 | 4,415 25,881 | 27,301 
Not included in the preceding) 122 13 | 135 | 1,060 90 | 1,150 | 1,285 
Potal.. ..cis<0 ..sssce: 1,792 266 |2,058 28,369 | 5,016 33,385 | 35,443 














The proportion of persons of 20 years and upwards in the community 
who are able to read and write is estimated to be about 91-2 per cent., 
while in 1897 the proportion of persons arrested who were so far educated 
was 94-2 percent. From these figures a hasty conclusion might be drawn 
that the progress of education has not been attended with that decrease 
in erime which its friends confidently expected to follow in its train. 
But it must always be remembered that although the proportion of 
persons arrested who can read and write has much increased of late 
years, such increase is merely a proof of the spread of education, even 
amongst those whose environment offers inducements to the commission 
-of crime. 

The best proof of the effect of the spread of education on erime is the 
notable decrease which has for many years been observable in the 
number of committals and convictions for serious offences. Although 
the direct effect of the spread of enlightenment cannot be gauged by 
figures, there is ample evidence to warrant the assumption that educa- 
tion is doing its work as an active leaven for good throughout the 
community. : 


DRUNKENNESS. 


During 1897 the arrests for drunkenness, with and without disorderly 
conduct, numbered 18,673, or 52-7 per cent. of the total number of 
arrests, as compared with 18,883 arrests, and a proportion of 51-5 per 
cent., for the previous year. There were also 653 persons proceeded 
against by summons for this offence, as against 616 in 1896. The total 
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number of cases of drunkenness dealt with by the police was, therefore, 
19,326, as compared with 19,499 in the previous year. The proportion 
of cases of drunkenness per 100,000 of population was 1,475, which was 
higher than the figures for the three years 1893-95. A slight varia- 
tion from year to year, however, may be attributable more to greater 
stringency on the part of the police in the enforcement of the law than 
to any actual increase of intemperance; a more accurate deduction 
may be drawn from the figures for a number of years. For instance, 
in 1897 the number of cases of drunkenness brought before the courts 
was less than in 1896, while there was a slight inerease in the quantity 
of aleohol consumed. The following table shows the number of arrests 
and summons cases for drunkenness in the metropolitan and extra 
metropolitan districts :— 


| 





Extra- 
Metropolitan 
District. 


Metropolitan 


District. Total. 


Cases of Drunkenness. | 


No. 
18,673 


No. 
6,443 


No. 


pprehensions 12,230 


Summons, Cases 179 474 653 





Total 12,409 6,917 19,326 
| 


| | 


Below will be found a statement showing the number of males and 
females apprehended and summoned in each police district for drunken- 








Summoned. Total. 


| Apprehended. | 





District. | ; T 
| Males. | Females. Persons.| Males. | Females. Persons. | Males. | Females. |Persons. 
| | 





Metropolitan ... 
Eastern 
North- 


9,044 | 
630 
683 
581 
726 
383 
805 | 


3,186 
58 
51 
25 | 
19 
26 
50 


9,180 | 3,229 
752 | 65 
834 | 61 
609 29 
TAT 19 
390 27 
846 50 

60 


Bourke .. 
Western 


South-w 1,148 
The Murray 


Southern 


726 | 
400 | 


60 
28 
39 


1,208 
754 | 
439 | 


750 


1,159 | 
“2 | 32 | 460 | 


28 
41 





| 15,181 


3,542 





18,673 | 


57 





|. 
653 | 15,727 | 
| | 


3,599 


19,326 








Persons arrested for drunkenness are chiefly residents of large towns, 
and it is only natural to expect that with an increase in the population 
of the towns there should be an increase in the apprehensions for 
drunkenness. A comparison of the arrests during the last ten years, 
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as well of the summons cases, is given in the following table, and it is 
satisfactory to note that there has been a decrease in proportion 
to the population. As hinted at on the previous page, however, 
much stress could not be laid upon the falling off in arrests if there 
were not other evidence of the decrease of drunkenness, as a word of 
instruction from the Inspector-General of Police could, according to its 
tenor, increase or decrease the number of persons apprehended on this 
charge ; but the decline in proportion of arrests has been coincident 
with a marked decrease in the consumption of intoxicants, so that it may 
be fairly assumed that drunkenness is on. the wane :— 





Apprehensions for 7 
ts is Summons "i Cases of 
Dr unkenness. = _ Cases for Spite Drunkenness 
Dranken- per 100,000 of 


Males. | Females. Total. ness. Drunkenness. Population. 





1888 14,759 | 3,544 | 18,303 | 1,110 19,413 1,874 
1889 12,600 | 3,330 | 15,930 914 16,844 1,579 
1890 13,233 | 2,890 | 16,123 896 17,019 1,544 
1891 15,638 | 3,454 | 19,092} 1,013 20,105 1,758 
1892 14,638 | 3,234 | 17,872 | 1,058 18,930 1,602 
1893 13,694 | 3,397 | 17,091 718 17,809 1,471 
1894 13,465 | 3,468 | 16,933 576 17,509 1,415 
1895 14,108 | 3,609 | 17,717 662 18,379 1,453 
1896 15,311 | 3,572 | 18,883 616 19,499 1,514 
1897 15,131 | 3,542 | 18,673 653 19,326 1,475 























The number of convictions obtained for drunkenness, with and 
without disorderly conduct, during the year 1897, was 19,218. In 
5,598 of these cases, or 29'1 per cent., the offence was committed 
between 8 a.m. on Saturday and 8 a.m. on Sunday ; and in other 1,642 
cases, or 8°5 per cent. of the total, the offence was committed between 
8 a.m. on Sunday and 8 a.m. on Monday. The number of convictions 
obtained for breaches of the Licensing Act during the year will be 
found below. It will be borne in mind that hotels are required by 
law to be closed on Sunday, although the licensees are allowed to sell 
to lodgers and bond fide travellers. As the arrests on Sunday show, 
the law is not greatly respected :— 





Convictions for Selling— Metropolis. | Country. Boe 





Liquor on Sunday, and keeping 
premises open upon that day... 

During prohibited hours other 
than upon Sunday 

Liquor without a license 

Adulterated liquor 
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On pages 839 and 840 are given the number 0 puofic-houses licensed 
in the colony, and the number of Colonial wine licenses current during 
the last few years. 

The average consumption per inhabitant of spirits, wines, and 
fermented liquors since 1888 is given in the following table ; also the 
total quantity of all classes of intoxicants consumed, expressed in terms 
of proof spirit. It will be seen that the consumption of intoxicants per 
inhabitant has declined during the period covered by the table, the 
quantity in 1897 being more than 25 per cent. less than in the first year 
shown :— 


| Equivalent 
Spirits. Wines. er. | in Alcohol 
(proof). 


galls. galls. galls. 


1888 119 0-76 11°01 

1889 07 0°83 10°89 

1890 1-09 0-73 10°63 

1891 cL) 0°84 11°42 | 
1892 1:00 0:86 10°91 | 
1893 )-83 084 |; 9°23 | 
1894 oi | 0:79 8:97 | 
1895 | 73 0°64 8-96 | 
1896 | Of 061 9:14 

1897 Dif 0°72 9°51 








The question of the relative prevalence of drunkenness, as tested 
by the number of persons arrested for that offence in the different 
colonies, has received no little attention, and it has been made to appear 
that New South Wales in this regard holds a bad pre-eminence. The 
total cases of drunkenness and the number per 100,000 of population 
in the different colonies, for the year 1897, were as given below :— 

No of cases Per 100,000 
of drunkenness. of population. 
New. South Wales cs csc cssscccccssceeseoeseoe 19,326 1,475 
Victoria 9,982 349 
Queensland 6,683 1,397 
South Australia i saves 1,859 514 
Western Australia.. 3,720 2,481 
Tasmania 596 347 


New Zealand 5,252 728 


Colony. 


During 1897 the cases of drunkenness in New South Wales exhibited 
a slight decrease on those of the previous year, which reached a total of 
19,499. In Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, there was also a 
decrease, not only in comparison with the population, but in actual 
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number. The figures for Queensland and New Zealand are somewhat 
higher than those for the preceding year ; while in the case of Western 
Australia, although the number of offences is greater, the proportion to 
population shows a decrease on the corresponding figure for 1896. In 
comparing the drunkenness returns of the various colonies, it may be 
pointed out that an argument founded solely on the number of cases of 
drunkenness is misleading, for a great deal depends upon the state of the 
law and the manner in which it is administered. The extent of the area 
supervised must also be taken into consideration, for it is evident that 
the law will be less strictly enforced in the sparsely settled districts of 
Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia, than in the more 
thickly populated parts of Australia. The quantity of intoxicants con- 
sumed per head of the community is, perhaps, a better guide, though not 
always a safe indication, unless the manners and customs of the people 
are also considered ; but where the habits of communities are so similar 
as is the case in regard to the Australasian colonies, the consumption 
per head is a tolerably fair test. The figures for the year 1897 given 
in the chapter on “Food Supply” may be taken as correct, with some 
slight hesitation as regards those relating to the consumption of beer in 
Western Australia, where no excise duty was enforced during the year, 
and in Queensland, where the duty was collected only for the last 
quarter. As the table stands, the average consumption of alcohol of 
proof strength per inhabitant is shown to be 2-15 gallons in New South 
Wales ; 2°81 in Victoria ; 2:35 in Queensland ; 2:31 in South Australia ; 
5-45 in Western Australia ; 1:34 in Tasmania ; and 1-67 gallons in New 
Zealand ; the average for Australasia being 2°36 gallons. The amount of 
alcohol consumed is greatest in Western Australia and Victoria, while 
in New South Wales it is somewhat below the average for Australasia. 
In regard to Western Australia, in dealing with the consumption of 
intoxicants the circumstance that the males largely exceed the females 
must not be neglected. Ifa comparison were made as to the consumption 
per head, excluding females, the case against Western Australia would 
be very materially altered. The figures given, however, at once dispose of 
the theory so persistently put forward as to the excessive prevalence of 
drunkenness in New South Wales, and the more effectually when it is 
borne in mind that the number of males engaged in manual labour is far 
larger here than in most of the colonies with a more favourable record. 

There is one notable fact worth recording in connection with this 
subject. Out of 18,673 arrests for drunkenness in New South Wales in 
1897, there were only 5,701 persons born in the colony as compared 
with 12,972 persons born outside its boundaries. The arrests for 
drunkenness amongst the native-born were only in the ratio of 1 in 74 
of the adult population, as compared with 1 in 20 of the rest of the 
adult community. It may, therefore, be considered as well established 
that the Australian native is not addicted to the vice of drunkenness. 
Of late years there has been a growing tendency to regard this offence 
not so much in the light of a crime as of a disease. It has been fre- 
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quently advocated that the dipsomaniac should not be sent to gaol to 
herd with criminals and have his weakened faculties subjected to their 
evil influence, but should be sent to an asylum specially built for his 
reception. The present system of dealing with the offence has proved 
to be practically worthless, as the same faces are constantly re-appearing 
before magistrates, im some cases more than a hundred times in the 
course of a few years. An examination of the criminal records of the 
colony also discloses the rather startling fact that more than 40 per cent. 
of the gaol population have commenced their career with an imprison- 
ment on a charge of drunkenness. 


INQUESTS. 


In all cases of violent or unnatural death, death resultmg from 
accident, sudden death, death in a hospital, and in cases of suicide, it is 
the duty of the Coroner for the district to hold an inquiry into the cause 
if he has reasonable grounds for believing that death was due to violence 
or other unnatural means, and for that purpose he is empowered to 
order the exhumation of a body if necessary, to summon jurors and 
witnesses, and to commit for trial a person found guilty by the jury of 
the crime of manslaughter or murder. Every death which takes place 
in gaol or in a lockup must be investigated, and it is also customary to 
hold an inquest on the bodies of all persons executed in gaol. In a 
district where no coroner has been appointed, or the officer is unable to 
hold the usual inquest, a magistrate may hold an inquiry ; but owing 
to the fact that he is not empowered to commit a suspected person for 
trial, he must terminate the inquiry in all cases where facts are dis- 
closed which point to the criminality of a person, and direct the police 
to prosecute:at the nearest police court. The numbers of deaths during 
1897, the causes of which were investigated by Coroners or Magistrates, 
were 982 of males and 251 of females, giving a total of 1,233 inquests 
and magisterial inquiries. The finding of the courts in 289 cases was 
that death was due to disease, and in 805 cases to violence, while the 
cause of death in 139:cases was not clearly defined. 

It is provided by Act 24 Vic. No. 10 that when any real.or personal 
property has been destroyed or damaged by fire, the Coroner exercising 
jurisdiction in the district where the outbreak has occurred shall, if he 
consider the case'to be a fit one for investigation, hold an inquiry with 
the object of ascertaining the origin of the fire. The procedure is 
similar to that followed in inquests held in connection with cases of death. 
The Coroner can, in accordance with the decision of his jury, commit a 
person for trial on a.charge of arson. Inquiries were held during 1897 
into the origin of 186 fires, and the verdict returned was one of accident 
in 17 cases, of arson in 48, of insufficient evidence in 120 cases, while 
in.one-case-no verdict was returned. There area Coroner and a Deputy- 
Coroner for-Sydney, and 133 Coroners for the country districts, as well as 
one for the colony generally. 
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Superior Courts.—Criminat JURISDICTION. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal 
Court of Gaol Delivery held at Sydney. All prisoners are tried by a 
jury of twelve, chosen by lot from the panel provided by the Sheriff. 
Tn capital cases the right to challenge, both by the Crown and by the 
accused, is limited, except for cause shown, to twenty jurors; and in 
cases other than those in which the sentence of death may be imposed, 
whether felonies or misdemeanours, the number challenged cannot exceed 
eight. Under Act 55 Vic. No. 5, which was assented to in December, 
1891, a person accused of an indictable offence is privileged, but not com- 
pelled, to give evidence in his own behalf. Prior to the passing of this 
Act such a privilege was only granted to those charged with bigamy. 
At the close of the case for the prosecution an accused person may also 
make a statement in his defence without rendering himself liable to 
examination thereupon, either by counsel for the Crown or by the Court. 
The verdict of the jury must be unanimous, for even if eleven jurors were 
agreed their verdict could not be accepted. If the jury disagree in the 
first instance they may be locked up until they either come to a verdict 
or are discharged by the Court. If no verdict is returned the prisoner is 
liable to be tried again by another jury. 

In addition to the supreme, civil, and criminal sittings of the Court 
held in Sydney, the Judges go on circuit once in each half-year, and 
hold Courts of Gaol Delivery, called Circuit Courts, for dealing with the 
more serious class of criminal cases, especially those in which the capital 
penalty is involved, and for hearing civil causes at certain circuit towns, 
viz. :—In the north, at Maitland, Tamworth, Armidale, and Grafton sean 
the west,at Mudgee, Bathurst, Dubbo, and Broken Hill; and in the south, 

at Goulburn, Yass, Wagga Wagga, Albury, Deniliquin, Young, and Hay. 

The Courts of Quarter Sessions are presided over by Chairmen, who 
also perform the duties of Judges of the District Courts. There are 
‘seven Chairmen of Quarter Sessions ; two of these preside over the 

Courts in the Metropolitan and Suburban and Hunter Districts, and one 
each in the following districts:—Southern, south-western, northern, 
north-western, and western. All offences except those involving the 
~eapital penalty are within the jurisdiction of the Court. On the trial of 
prisoners at Quarter Sessions, the Chairman, at the request of the 
‘prisoner’s counsel, must reserve questions of law for the consideration of 
the Supreme Court, or he may so act motu proprio. 

During the year 1897 there were 1,353 males and 103 females 
~ommitted for trial in the Superior Courts of the colony. Of these 
1,456 persons, 1,439 were committed by magistrates, before whom they 
had been brought up at Petty Sessions ; 16 by coroners, 9 being accused 
of murder, 4 of manslaughter, and 3 of arson. There was also 
1 male committed for perjury by a Judge of the District Court. The 
number of persons committed during any one year does not neces- 
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sarily coincide with the number placed on trial during the same 
period, as some persons committed at the end of one year do not make 
their appearance until the following year. Excluding those against 
whom the Attorney-General declined to file a bill, there were 1,330 
persons recorded in the returns of the Superior Courts of the colony 
during 1897, 1,243 being males and 87 females. The following table 
shows the manner in which these accused persons were dealt with :— 


Central Criminal |, nan. SAN Saperior 
| and Circuit Courts of Quarter| 4 peri 


How dealt with. | Courts. Sessions. | Courts. 


ce | ) 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. 











Convicted— | 
Sent to Gaol 681 | 
Liberated under First Offenders’ | 

28 | 

Acquitted 7 | 309 

Jury disagreed Seon] 3 

Remanded ... Sead 1 

Bound over ... a el | 2) 

Not proceeded against S60 || ea we 

Total persons 912| 19 |¥,031) 68 |1,243| 87 








Classifying these accused persons according to the nature of the 
offences with which they were charged, it will be found that, both in 
the case of males and of females, offences against property without 
violence are the most numerous, followed by offences against the person 
and offences against property with violence. Forgery and offences 
against the currency furnish the next highest rate of males; the number 
of female offenders being but 7 as against 83 male offenders. Below 
will be found a statement of the offences of which the 1,330 persons 
dealt with in superior courts during 1897 were accused, with the rates 


per 100,000 of population :— 





Males. Females. Persons. 





| Per Per | Per 

Offences. | 
- 100,000 |x, 100,000 |. | 100,000 
Number! 55 popu- |Number| of popu- Number | of popu- 


lation. | lation. | lation. 





364 | 27°83 
219 | 167 
504 | 45°3 
90 69 
31 | 24 
32 a4 


Offences against the person B41) 48°5 
Offences against property with violence .. 211 30°0 
Offences against property without violence) 553 | 78°8 
Forgery and offences against the currency| 83 11°8 
Offences against good order 43 
Offences not included in preceding 25 | 3°6 


HOH aH OO 
Pre aow eo 


1,330 | 101°5 


| 
| 





_ 
> 
x) 


1770 87 








The following statement shows the character of the principal offences 
for which prisoners were tried during each year since 1888, and affords 
material for interesting study. Cases which from various causes were 
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not proceeded with are included under the heading of “Other Offences” 
in the table: while since 1892 the returns have allowed of the exeln- 
sion of those persons against whom the Attorney-General found no 


bill :— 





Offences. 1888. 389. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. 93. . , 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 





Murder | 22 13 17 5 8 12 
Attempted murder 9 9 | 7 3 3 
Manslaughter 22 16 25 58 5 | 13 
Wounding maliciously, unlaw-| 109 | 65 116 2 9) § 100 
fully. | 
Rape, and attempts to commit! 16 12 21 8 19 
Assaults on children 28 27 2 16 26 8 36 36 
Indecentassaults .... ad 28 23 35 43 8 30 20} -21 
Unnatural offences she 13 10 35) 20 5 12 
Arson ...... oe 5] 23) 3 22 9 3 27 | 22 
Robbery ‘with | violence, inelud- 47 79 39 5 50 | 380 
ing garrotting. | 
Lareeny and receiving stolen 3 267 2 3 26 22: 27. 205 | 200 
property. | 
Stealing ina dwelling, in¢elud- 166 ¢ 34 54 7s 5) 73 69 
ing burglary. | 
Forgery and utterin; 109 | 87 ¢ 7 7s 63 | 68 
Stealing from the person ......)  £ 70| 56 5 3 5 38 | 26 
Obtaining money, etc., under 87 94 3 67 | 52 | 46) 46 
false pretenc : | | 
Embezzlement : 38) 25 i 8 24 22) 27 37 
Horse-stealing 5 > 71 74 | 0 32 54 50 54 
Cattle-stealing 5 é 2 25 26 § § 17 25 51 





16 
483 


Perjury 15 | 9 ‘ 3 3 23 
Other offence 430 | 500/ 516 f 35 378 | 429 


| 

| 
Sheep:-stealing : s 20 19 | Nf 16 40 | 55 

| 

| 

| 








9 | 1,336 | 1,342 | 1,340 | 1,368 | 1,330 


| 





The scope of this work does not admit of the particulars of offences 
being set out in great detail, but if the returns be analysed it will be 
found that, as experience has shown elsewhere, the seasons have a 
marked effect upon conduct ; besides this, however, there is apparently 
a periodicity in crimes sufficiently curious to afford food for speculation. 
Perhaps the strongest examples of this periodicity are in connection 
with crimes of blood, i.e. those of murder, manslaughter, and 
maliciously wounding ; and with crinies against females, and unnatural 
offences. 


G-AOLS. 


There are in New South Wales 59 gaols of all kinds; of ‘these 8 
are principal gaols, 15 minor gaols, and 36 police gaols. The total 
number of cells in all gaols is ‘2,16 There is accommodation for 1,938 
prisoners in separate cells, and for 5,514 when more than one prisoner 
sleeps in a cell, exclusive of ‘the accommodation afforded by 22 separate 
eélls in the lmatic ward of Parramatta Gaol, and of that for 61 
prisoners in ‘the “associated huts” at Trial Bay Prison. On the 31st 
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December, 1897, there were 2,257 prisoners, exclusive o1 debtors, in 
confinement, thus distributed :— 





Accommo- 
dation— 
| more than one 
| prisoner per 
| cell. 


Accommo- 
dation— 
one prisoner 
per cell. 


Prisons. Prisoners. 





Principal gaols ..... 1,782 1,406 3,763 
Minor gaols ......... 355 292 | 
Police gaols 120 240 





2,257 1,938 





The total number of prisoners received under sentence into the various 
gaols throughout the colony during the year 1897 was 12,774, exclusive 
of debtors. Of these, 6,712 were received at Darlinghurst Gaol, and 
2,394 at Biloela Gaol, Sydney. The following table gives the number 
of prisoners received into gaol under sentence for the last ten years :— 





Males. Females. | Total. 





10,519 | 3,712 | 14,231 
9,299 3,583 | 12,882 
9,203 3,084 | 12,287 
9,553 3,257 12,810 

10,677 3,106 | 13,783 

10,704 3,149 13,853 

10,436 3,100 13,536 

10,472 3,130 13,602 

11,224 3,061 14,285 
9,923 2,851 12,774 











Tt may with confidence be asserted that the number of persons 
received into gaols, as conrpared with population, is greatly decreasing ; 
indeed, the actual number was considerably less in 1897 than ten years 
previously. 

The average number of persons in confinement during the year has 
not been ascertained, but the number ini detention at the close of each 
year is known, and the figures for ten years will be found in the following 
statement. Taking one year with another, these figures may be accepted 
as fairly representing the average daily number for each year given, 
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Prisoners have been classified under two heads—those under sentence, 
and those awaiting trial, debtors being excluded. 





| 
In confinement. | 
es = if sa Under | Awaiting 
| 
| 
| 


Males. | Females. sentence. trial. 
2,035 309 2,223 121 
2,036 322 3é 2,233 125 
2,138 281 | 9 | 2,290 129 
2,325 291 2,489 127 
2,345 268 | 2,613 | 2,484 129 
2,232 208 2,440 | 2,295 145 

é 252 | 2,602 2,469 133 
2,257 240 2,497 2,345 | 152 
2,137 217 | 2,354 | 2,216 138 
2,015 242 2,257 2,136 121 








As in the case of the arrests, the largest number of prisoners at 
any age-period is of those whose ages range from 25 to 30 years, while 
proportionately to the population the age-group 40 to 45 years is most 
productive of criminals, with 2,419 per 100,000 inhabitants ; followed 
by 35 to 40 years, with 2,369 ; 25 to 30 years, with 2,168 ; and 30 to 
35 years, with 1,851 per 100,000 of population. The following table 
gives the number and ages of persons sentenced to penal servitude, 
labour, or imprisonment during the year 1897. Sentence of death 
was recorded against 7 male prisoners, but in four cases it was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. 





Total Prisoners 
Sentenced. 








| Females. 
Females. 
Females. 


7 and under 15 57 


Tate 20 ....| 1] :.] 2]... | 273| 46] 319] 372] 86 1 | 648 | 
SO). D5 s sell al se 18: [eee f | 203 | 645 855 
3 4 ee lieee alee A 5 2,161 | 
30 4, ‘ me | .. | 2 572 126 | 65 5 | 365 {1,15 1,411 
35 en, : ss woul eBities 90| 96 | 586} 872] 379 |1,251 | 1,381 | 
40 Sent heal (use 3 352 |10¢ 31 | 7 313 | 1,025 | 1,080 
45 BO. des ite é os 33 328 | 542) 13 372 811 
50 f ee are ler) Se BS |: | 3 A‘ ‘ 559 | 
55 a 5 J oe 50 6 | 22 265 | § 31f 872 | 
(0 and over = Jal hae 98 | 2 p 38% i h 588 | 





Total | .. [18% 2 | 3,800 4,544 | 5,984 [2,105 |8,089 | 9,923 | 2,851 /12,774 














Taking the returns from all the gaols, it will be found that 8,872 dis- 
tinct persons were convicted during the year 1897, of whom 7,578 were 
males, and 1,294 were females. The following table shows, in age 
groups, the number of distinct persons of the male sex who were convicted 
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once and more than once during 1897, any convictions they may have 
undergone in previous years being disregarded. In the figures given 
the returns from all the gaols have been combined, and each person 
debited with the total number of sentences received, whether served in 
one prison or in more than one. 



















































































Males Convicted during 1897, with Ages and Number of Times Convicted. 

Ages. eee = l ] 

1 2{3/4/5)/6]7 8 | 9 10 m1} 12 13 

} | | 

aera 7 mine a | | - ) | | | 
} | ioe 
Under 10 .. atl LONI sores Ul) rota |iecstenl|| tater || [treten) | Uestemille='sul[ festeg || caveat fesotlll notes |Wsazerrt | cere | aais 16 
10 and under 11 (Seles sa Pec | l ateval len | | Sel tanl bate teeeet | eye Ga leck Peas |pacal eee 9 
11 wat tha| |) octet llescn!| [ice | focal |eese: hagas fear |lkeorl Wooel| canallicet|b aemt|eaalleae Ue 
12 ee 19 | | Weesal elie ese 19 
13 o 14 16 (Reel seex' np 16 
| | ow 
14 5 15 18 a se Hes | 19 | 
15 Sy neat) 35 2 be cles 37 
16 Hl 70 Oates espe ag aac 80 
7 55 18 105 TOW eae ||eee | 116 
18 hs 19 Nie ae7 | 17) 268 |) Le a Neonat 152 
19 7 20 | 140) 25] 3]..] 2 sll rseea| ere eral eee| | 170 
20 Symmes Lien ie 116 OI aa ers | leeee (Te oted tea |eer| rn 144 
21 ae) By 4654) SOU aS eel | oh sea) a lias | 548 
25 s 30 |1,341 | 229/65]22] 7/ 5/ 1) 2].. 1,672 
30 i385. ||) 900!) 191) 49,) 18:16: |/ <4) 2) 1,094 
| 
3 , 40 | go8| 132|38|22/ 3/ 2/ 7] 3] 1 | 1 | BeleealelsOLy 
40 3 45 | 666) 198)/-48:)13'|| $'] 4 | 2 TI's, oll eae? 
45 po BO || 74705] 278g BONN et este a Bei ce | tu] era styl el sales |i 2581 
50 » 55 | 381) 52/20] 4] 1]..] 1 1 1 1} 412 
55 » 60 | 197] 39/11] 5] 1] 4] 1 i 1) ..| 259 
| 
60 » 65 | 165] 30/10] 4] 2 oe Necslecalt sai 
65 sn 70K 1016 |) 185) Faul eo 1 1 s| oo) 128 
70 TD 45 feo ae eo) | ae | erally 258: 
75 80 22 44\ e523 test alinel 1 | ie 31 
80 and ‘upwards 11 1 im -|- % 12 
| i | nad | ie pea 
Total .. — ..|6,100 | 982 286 110 | 35) 25) 17 | 8] 6| 2) 1) 3) 1/1) 1) 7,578 
\ \ \ 





These figures disclose some interesting facts. It is sad to see that the | 
large number of 125 boys under 16 years of age had to be sent to gaol ; | 
but it is well known that the problem of dealing with juvenile offenders | 
is one of the most‘serious and embarrassing that the magistrates have 
to cope with, especially as, until the month of August of the year 
1895, there was no Reformatory in the colony to which boys of the 
criminal class could be sent. In the absence of such an institution, the 
magistrates, unwilling to subject boys of tender age to the contaminating 
influences of a gaol, general!y ignored the criminal charges and sent 
them to the nautical school-ship Sobraon as deserted or neglected 
children. This, though the lesser of two evils, was manifestly unfair 
to the class of children for whom the Sobraon was primarily intended, 
and largely increased the difficulties of its management. Some few 
years ago extensive buildings were erected at Rookwood for the accom- 
modation of criminal boys, but they were put to other uses. The 
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Carpenterian Reformatory has now been established for boys who have 
been convieted of criminal offences. Particulars of the Institution are 
given under Education and also Social Condition. 

A remarkable feature of the foregoing table is the large number of per- 
sons sent to gaol more than once during the year. The prisoners with 
two or more convictions numbered 1,478, while their convictions were 
3,944. The list of second convictions commences with a boy of 14 years 
and ends with a man who had passed his eightieth year ; the third con- 
victions are headed by a lad of 16, and so on, as the list shows. One 
man, whose age was between 50 and 55 years, was convicted no less 
than 22 times, and 18 convictions were recorded against another prisoner 
in the age-group 40-45 during the year. The number of males under 21 
years of age sent to gaol was 785, and of these 107 were convicted more 
than once. 

There were 1,294 females imprisoned during the year 1897, of whom 
‘the large proportion of 514, or 39-7 per cent., were convicted more than 
once. The convictions of girls under 21 years of age numbered 136, and 
of these 35 were imprisoned more than once. Four women were convicted 
as many as 19 times during the year, two had 17 convictions recorded 
against them, two were convicted 16 times, and two were convicted 15 
times during the year. The following table shows the number of 
females imprisoned, their ages, and number of convictions during the 
year :— 





Females Convic icted during 1897, with Ages and N umber of | Times Convicted. 


{ | 


11 || 15 | 16} 17 | 19 | Total. 





) 
Under 10.. é 
11 and under 12.. 
12 ae 183, 
13 %s 14.. 


15 re 16.. 
16 a ie 
17 3 igh 
18 19.. 


Me: 


bo 








19 20.. 
20 21.. 
21 25.. 
25 ’ 30. 


bo 
ioe we 


30 ’ 35.. 
35 40.. 
45.. 

5 50... 


aro 


= 
on 


50 55.. 
55 60.. 
60 65... 
65 70.. 


’ 
+ COO m 








70 75.. an | +. 
75 80.. Se | 2 
80 and upwards... A 














Total ..  ..178 l199 j108 2 \s6 |34 |19 | 
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The Shaftesbury Reformatory, situated near the south head of Port 
Jackson, was established fer the reception of girls under 16 years of age 
who had fallen into crime, and atthe end of 1897 there were 18 children 
in the institution for reformatory purposes. 

The persons who figure in the two preceding tables as having been 
convieted several times during the year are the drunkards, the vagrants, 
and the petty thieves. Naturally the more serious offenders are rarely 
afforded an opportunity of appearing before the Courts twice in one 
year. 

The punishments awarded to offenders vary from nominal imprison- 
ment to the supreme penalty of death. Prisoners under sentence of 
hard labour are, after examination by the medical officer, given such 
work as the prison authorities consider comes within the meaning of the 
sentence. Penal servitude is not awarded for a shorter term than three 
years. In the case of male prisoners-it is taken to mean hard labour 
on the roads or other public works, and in the case of female prisoners, 
hard labour in gaol. The punishment is practically the same as hard 
labour. Prisoners undergoing a sentence of imprisonment without 
labour are treated differently from others, and if they entirely maintain 
and clothe themselves they are exempted from any work, otherwise they 
contribute to their own support by performing such labour as may be 
provided. Under section 405 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
a prisoner who has been convicted of a felony attended with violence to 
the person, or committed by the offender when armed, or by means of 
any threat, is liable to be kept in irons for a portion of his term of 
imprisonment, but not extending beyond the first three years. 

The effect of punishment in reforming criminals, or in restraining 
them from the commission of crime, is a subject upon which a great 
deal has been written. It is certain that in New South Wales there 
has been a great decrease in crime, but it seems equally certain that 
this satisfactory state of things is due to an improvement in the 
material and intellectual condition of the whole community, and not to 
any deterrent effect which punishment has had upon the criminal. 

A summary of sentences imposed upon offenders affords little clue to 
the gravity of the offences committed. Thus, for simple larceny the 
sentences of imprisonment ranged from under 2 days to 5 and under 10 
years ; for common assault, from under 2 days to 2 and under 5 years ; 
for maliciously injuring property, from under 2 days to under 2 years, 
for receiving stolen property, from under 1 month to under 10 years ; 
for begging alms, from under 2 days to under 1 year; and for perjury, 
from 1 to under 10 years. The great anomaly disclosed by these 
sentences might disappear if the circumstances attending each individual 
case were considered, but the scope of this work only adinits of the facts 
in regard to the sentences themselves being recorded. 

The following summaries give a classification for 1897, according to 
the length of the sentences and the nature of the offences; the two pre- 
vious tables show the number of distinct persons sentenced, while the 
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figures in the two following statements refer to the number of offences 
punished, the same person in some instances having been sentenced 
several times in the course of the year :— 





Imprisonment for-— 





| 3 days and under 


Until order com- 
plied with, &c. 


Offences. 


1 year and under 2. 
Life. 


under 5. 


Total Offences. 
2 years and 
years & under 10. 


~ 6 months and 
under 12 


1 week and under 


2 days and under. 
10 years &under 15. 


5 





| 
Offences against the | | 
person ... }} 245) 436) 63 
Offences against pro- 
perty with violence.. eee 66 21 
Offences against pro- 
perty without | 
violence .... | 14| 456)1,084:355 
Forgery and offences | 
against the currency [ego5e|| toe dF ace 16, 9 
Offences against good | | 
order... |1,398}1,005)1,995|1,096) 96 eel | eco eee 
| 
| 
| 





Offences not included 


in the preceding ...| 863) 143, 456 19) 12} 13) 4 





Total offences com- | | im 
mitted by males 9,923) 1,169) (3-226)2,836 6|241) 214) 


























It will be seen that the sentence of death was passed on seven males. 
Tn three cases it was carried out, and in the other four cases it was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. Two of the prisoners who were exe- 
cuted were convicted of murder, and the other of rape. Of the persons 
included in the column “ Until order complied with, etc.,” 67 were wife 
and child deserters against whom there were unsatisfied maintenance 
orders, and the remaining 6 persons were ordered to be imprisoned 
through failure to comply with various orders of the Court. 

The classification of sentences according to their length and the 
nature of the offences for which females suffered imprisonment in 1897 
is given below. In 23 cases only, out of 2,851, was the length of 
sentence one year or over. The longest sentence passed on a female 
during the year appears in the group “5 years and under i0,” and was 
inflicted on an old offender brought up under a charge of larceny. In 
no instance was the penalty of imprisonment for life suffered, and sen- 
tence of death was not recorded against any female during the year. 
The terms for which women are sentenced are much shorter than those 
of men, as their offences, generally speaking, are much lighter. As 
shown in the subjoined statement, the total offences of females during 
1897 amounted to 2,851. Of these, 2,530, or more than 88 per 
cent., represented offences against good order, such as drunkenness, 
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riotous behaviour, using bad language, vagrancy, and loitering on 
footways :— 










































| Length of Sentences. 
oF) || wi| oS IS IE. lo lo, 
Offences. Sivees £2 | 88 | $s | ei Bai | gs | 8S 
2 (es |en| 4 [S35 [Sel eb les] 85 
2 |83|83| 2% |82/53) 22/8/82 
a | oa ae | 4% eet featian| cd ae 107 
> c—— eee | Ee ee Us 
Offences against the person ... 65) Wiles | 33| 23) 5) 3 
Offences against property with | | 
VIOIENCOD csc. scssasusisesceecie BE ees tesa} 27 Gliese sil 
Offences against property | 
without violence . .......... 199 | 2 3 63) 91)' 23) 11; 5] 1 
Forgery and offences against’ | 
thecurrency.jeiwireccuccion 5 | Bp ae Lote 1 
Offences against good order...| 2,530 | 352 | 324 | 1,201 | 574 78| 1 
Offences not included in | | 
the: preceding: ..........0.05. 2 18 | 2 4 | 5 Cie 
Total offences committed | | 
by females: sviccssccnsscs eee 2,851 | 357 | 331 | 1,329} 701, 110) 16; 6 | 1 
| | ' 














Allusion has already been made to the number of persons with more 
than one conviction recorded against them during 1897. It is interesting 
to compare these figures with the records of previous years, which are 
given below as far back as 1889, beyond which year the statistics of 
reconvictions are not entirely reliable. The table also gives a state- 
ment of the average number of offences committed by each person 
confined :— 














Pmnore than once, | Offences Committed. | gyreragegumber of 
Year. _ ul 

Males. Females. Males, Females. Males. Females, 

| 

1889 1,224 663 3,126 2,539 26 3°8 
1890 1,196 565 3,165 2,201 27 3°9 
1891 1,285 584 3,431 2,457 27 4:2 
1892 1,787 586 4,828 2,326 251 40 
1893 1,642 567 4,141 2,328 25 4:1 
1894 1,572 576 4,093 2,331 2°6 4:0 
1895 1,573 577 4,249 2,338 27 4-1 
1896 1,751 539 4,679 2,363 2°7 4-4 
1897 1,478 514 3,944 2,115 27 4-1 




















From the evidence of the above table there would appear to be a 
constant reappearance of the same faces before the Courts to account 
for so high an average of reconvictions. The proportion of habitual 
3F 
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offenders, if those with previous convictions may be so termed, is 
remarkable, and will perhaps be better illustrated by the following 
table than by the one just given. The returns only include convictions 
within the year named, convictions in a previous year being dis- 
regarded. If all convictions had been included, the proportion for 1897 
would, in all likelihood, have been about 27 per cent. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that these figures are considerably swollen by the 
constant reappearance in gaol of jpersons charged with the pseudo-crime 
of drunkenness. Out of \8;872 persons committed to prison during 
1897, 2,570, or nearly 29 per cent., were incarcerated on this charge :— 

















Percentage of prisoners | Percentage of prisoners 
Year. with || Year. with 
| previous convictions. || previous convictions. 
1888 | 25°3 | 1893 23:6 
1889 | 22:5 | 1894 23°3 
1890 22:2 ‘| 1895 23°5 
1891 21:3 || 1896 23:5 
1892 | 26:4 || 1897 22'5 


J 





It is to be regretted that at present it is impossible to give more 
information concerning prisoners with previous convictions than is 
recorded in the previous table and on page 830 ; but forfuture issues of 
this book statistics of this kind will be available. The International 
Union for Criminal Legislation, for the purpose of strengthening society 
in its defence against “the enemy,” recommends the introduction of an 
elaborate system, under which notice of every conviction for crime 
shall be sent by the police to the office in which the birth of the 
convicted person was registered, so that the Registrar of the district 
may be enabled to keep a record of the career of a criminal from 
birth to death. Apart, however, from the costliness of the system, the 
times are not yet ripe for such an innovation ; and even if it were 
adopted, it would be several years before results of any value for 
statistical purposes could be obtained. 

The number of distinct persons committed to gaol under sentence 
during each of the past ten years is given in the following table. The 
number fluctuated considerably during the period under review, but 
there is ample evidence in this table, taken in conjunction with that on 
page 810, showing the trials in the superior courts, that crime is steadily 
diminishing :— 








Year. | Persons. | Year. | Persons. 
| 
1888 10,096 1893 9,369 
1889 8,827 1604 | | -G;215 
1890 | 7,939 1895 9,165 
1891 8,791 1896 9,724 
1992 «=| 8957 || 1897 8,872 : 
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Under Act 4 Vic. 29 a Visiting Justice is appointed to visit each 
gaol. He is empowered to hear and determine all complaints which 
may be made against. prisoner of disobeying the rules of the gaol, or 
of having committed.any offence, and may pass a sentence of confine- 
ment in a solitary cell for a term not exceeding seven days. In cases 
of persistent insubordination, a charge upheld before two or more 
Justices of the Peace renders the prisoner liable ‘to a sentence of close 
confinement for one month ; and if the culprit is a prisoner convicted 
of felony, or serving a sentence of hard labour, a punishment of personal 
correction may be awarded. In no instance was a sentence of whipping 
carried out in 1897. The number of punishments inflicted upon 
refractory prisoners during the last ten years is given as follows:— 





| Prisoners punished in gaols. Percentage of 


total prisoners 
| Solitary Other Total punished. 
‘confinement. |punishments. : 
i U 








1,302 246 | 1,548 
1889 1,195 331 | = 1,526 
1890 1,458 266 | 1,724 
1891 1,235 304 | 1,539 
1892 1,412 317 1,729 
1893 1,053 234 1,287 
1894 | 982 300 «1,282 
1895 1,077 228 | 1,305 
1896 924 247 =| 1,171 
1897 226 | 1,372 
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There were 51 persons—50 males and 1 female—imprisoned for 
debt during the year 1897. As the time of detention as a rule only 
extended over a short period, the number of debtors in confinement at 
any one time was not large, and on the 31st December, 1897, there 
were only 3 persons in gaol for debt. The number of persons sent to 
gaol for debt during each of the last ten years will be found in the 
following table :— 





Maies. | Femates, | Total. Year. Males. | Females. Total. 





58 


1888 56 | 
| 54 | 58 


1889 71 
1890 59 


1 

1 72 1894 
| 2 61 1895 
1891 45 060 45 || 1896 
1892 | SB G00 54 1897 


70 74 
52 54 
50 51 








{ 
| | 
57 1893 | 55 





The dietary scale in New South Wales prisons comprises bread, 
maize-meal, meat, vegetables, salt, sugar, and rice or barley. For males 
the quantity of bread supplied ranges from 12 oz. to 24 oz. daily, 
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according to length of sentence and quality of labour performed, the 
minimum quantity being supplied to prisoners serving sentences not 
exceeding six months, and the maximum to prisoners serving sentences 
with harder 1 labour, such as road-work, excavating, stone- cutting, black- 
smithing, etc. The quantity of meat supplied ranges from 4 oz. to 16 oz. 
daily. To females, 8 oz. of bread and 4 oz. of meat are supplied where 
a sentence not exceeding six months is being served, and these quantities 
are increased to 16 oz. of bread and 12 oz. of meat where harder labour, 
such as washing, is performed. For prisoners in solitary confinement 
the daily allowance is restricted to 16 oz. of bread. Debtors, prisoners 
under civil process, those awaiting trial, under remand, or detained as 
witnessses for want of bail receive a diet of 16 oz. bread, 8 oz. maize- 
meal, 16 oz. meat, and small quantities of vegetables, salt, rice, sugar, etc. 

The following table gives the number of the prisoners employed in the 
principal and minor gaols at the end of 1897, and those engaged in the 
principal callings. In some of the gaols there are no means oi finding 
suitable employment of a profitable or useful nature, otherwise the 
number shown could be very much increased; and it must also be 
remembered that there are many prisoners whose services are not avail- 
able for labour, such as those whose sentences do not carry hard labour, 
and those exempt from work on account of medical and other reasons. 
The net value of the labour done during 1897 amounted to £19,101, 
but this sum is taken to refer exclusively to labour of a productive 
character. 


Carpenters and assistants... 37 Bookbinders............:...006+ 
Painters 2 Writers 

Blacksmiths and assistants 36 Washing and Gardening ... 
Tinsmiths School and Store assistants 
Masons 2 Hospital attendants ......... 
Stonecutters and assistants Barbers 
Pabourers:..s2.c2..scespeeseeeves 1 Needlework 

3rushmakers Sweepers and cleaners 
Matmakers is 5 Cooks’ Assistants 
Shoemakers .. a Other employments 


Hatmakers Total employed 


Among those classed as engaged in “other employments” are 
included 62 prisoners working at the Trial Bay Breakwater. Prisoners 
under sentence of penal servitude, of hard labour on the roads 
and public works, or of imprisonment with hard labour, become 
eligible for employment upon the public works at Trial Bay Prison 
under the following conditions :—Prisoners under sentence of from 
three to five years, who have not been punished for misconduct 
within the previous six months, and are favourably recommended by 
their gaolers, at a period twelve months before they would become 
eligible for discharge under the ordinary remission regulations, and in 
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anticipation of such discharge ; under sentence of five to ten years, with 
similar conditions as regards conduct, at a period of two years anterior 
to discharge; and under sentence of ten years and upwards, at a period 
of two years and six months anterior to discharge. The construction 
of the breakwater is being supervised by officers of the Public Works 
Department, and the prisoners engaged in the work, who are entirely 
under the control of the Comptroller-General of Prisons, receive a small 
sum of money, and are supplied with rations, as well as with clothing 
which is not of the prison pattern. 

Besides the foregoing, there were at the close of the year 1597 as 
many as 347 prisoners who were not employed. The reasons for such 
exemption will be found in the following statement :—— 


Incvhospitals: .i..cccsecccesson .. 80 Recentarrivals, not settowork 438 
Intcellsyrrrcscs-cesvercucesserecs er 14 Under separate treatment ...... 7 
Under medical treatment ... 31 Not under sentence (including 
Exempt from work .. ll Gebtors)icscrsccsnsceesncrsnees 121 
Prisoners’ delegates .. 14 

Keeping themselves.. 2 Totalierscccnyestcms ommone 
Incapable 24 





Persons whose cases have not yet been disposed of are allowed 
to see their legal advisers and others who may visit them in refer- 
ence to their trial. It is not required that they shall wear prison 
clothing ; and other privileges, consistent with safe custody, are 
granted to them. Persons under examination are not allowed to have 
any communication made to them while in the prison except by their 
legal advisers, unless such a proceeding is specially sanctioned by the 
Justice conducting the examination. 

By continuous good conduct and industry prisoners become eligible 
for a remission of sentence, in accordance with the following scale :— 
Sentences exceeding twelve months but not exceeding five years, one-sixth 
of the term ; sentences beyond five but not exceeding ten years, one-fifth 
of the term ; and sentences of more than ten years, one-fourth of the 
term. Prisoners in gaol for the first time, undergoing sentences of over 
six months and not exceeding twelve months, may receive a remission 
of four days for each month; prisoners in gaol for the second time, 
undergoing sentences of over six months, and not exceeding twelve 
months, a remission of three days for each month ; prisoners in gaol 
three or more times, undergoing sentences of over six months, and not 
exceeding twelve months, a remission of two days for each month ; 
prisoners in gaol for the first time, undergoing sentences of over three 
months, and not exceeding six months, a remission of three days for 
each month. Prisoners serving sentences commuted from capital con- 
victions are not entitled to a remission, but their cases may be specially 
considered. Remissions are not granted where the sentence does not 
exceed three months. 
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Under section 409 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act a prisoner 
under sentence may be granted a written license to be at large within 
specified limits during the unexpired portion of his sentence. Sureties 
are required, unless under exceptional circumstances, for good behaviour 
and observance of the conditions of the license. The prisoner who is 
liberated is required to report himself periodically to the police, and is 
liable to have his license cancelled and to be committed to gaol to 
undergo the remainder of his sentence upon any breach of the condi- 
tions upon which he was released. This system was first adopted im 
September, 1891, and at the end of 1897 it had been put in force in 
122 cases—those of 118 malesand 4 females. Of the 122 licenses issued, 
there were on December 31, 1897, 64 still in force, 42 had expired, and, 
in 14 cases the balance of the sentence had been remitted and the 
license cancelled, while in only 2 cases was the license-holder returned to 
gaol to complete his sentence. 

When the neglected state in which many of the prisoners are received 
is considered, it may be said that the death-rate in gaols is light, and it 
shows, moreover, signs of decreasing. A comparison between the death- 
rate in gaols and that of the general population it is difficult to make, but 
it may be said generally that the death-rate of all persons received into 
gaol is at present not greater than that of the general population of 
like ages, while the death-rate of habitual criminals. is largely below the 
average. In the following table the number of deaths, exclusive of 
those resulting from executions, is given for 1880 and subsequent 
periods, together with the death-rate per 1,000 of the average number 
of prisoners in confinement during the year. This average has been 
obtained for every year by taking the mean of the numbers in contine- 
ment at the end of that year and at the end of the preceding year :— 


i 


























Deaths. 

| Death-rate per 
Year. | — 1,000 persons 

| in confinement. 

« | Males, Females. | Total. 

| 
1880 «6| 87 an 37 18°85 
1885 | 39 ll 50 19°90 
1890 | 24 2 | 26 10°84. 
1891 | 37 3 40 15°86 
1892 36 4 40 15°27 
1893 | 28 6 | 34 1342 
1894 | 22 2 24 9°49 
1895 | 19 3 22, 8°61 
1896 28 2 30 12°35 
1897 | 22. | fin 22 9°54 








Since 1893 returns have been obtained of the height of all persons 
committed to gaol, and the following results, which relate to the 7,457 
males incarcerated during 1897, are given merely as a curiosity of 






criminal statistics. 
made, as no data for such 
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No comparison with the general population can be 


a comparison exist :— 





Height. 


Age Groups. 





16 


7to 15. to20. 


91 and|25 and/30 and/35 and/|40 and/45 and|50 and/55 and 60 


Total. 
and 
under] under| under| under} under) under| under under overs 


5 | 30: | $5. 40. 45. 50. | 55. 60. 





Under 4 ft. 6 in. .. 


4 it. 
4-ft. 
4 ft. 
4 ft. 
4 ft. 
4 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft: 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 
5 ft. 
6 ft. 
6 ft. 
6 ft. 
6 ft. 
6 ft. 


6 in. 
7 in. 
8 in. 


Total . 


| 
} 
| 
i 


S SO owre 





92.) 


653 | 








545 |1,663 |1,084 |1,003 | 747 405 


) J 








A similar return relating to the 1,250 females committed to gaol in 


the course of the year 1897 shows the following results :— 


Height. 


j 
Age Groups. | 





13 to'| 16:to 
| 15. | 20. 
\ 


| | = | 
| | Ph a | 
21 and}25 and 30 and/35 and/40 and|45 and|50 and|55 and 60and Total. 
under under ‘under \under junder |under junder |under | Sar 
25. | 30.) 35. | 40. | 45. | 50. | 55. | 60, | VOM 





Under 4 ft. 6 


4 ft. 
4 ft. 
4 ft. 
4 ft. 


in... 
Giind. 2. 

7 in. 

Sin. 

9 in: 


4 ft. 10 ins 


5 ft. 
5 ft. 
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5 ft. 11 in 


1| 
| 


eto’ 


3 
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1,250 
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CapPiITaAL PUNISHMENT. 


In the early days of settlement the spectacle of judicial executions 
must have been extremely common. Offences which are now sum- 
marily dealt with by magistrates, and deemed sufficiently punished by 
imprisonment for two or three months, were in some cases punishable 
by death. This barbarous system lasted until about the year 1832, 
when the offences of stealing from a dwelling money or goods to the 
value of £5,and of killing or stealing horses, cattle, or sheep, were removed 
from the category of capital crimes. Five years later the punishment 
of death was abolished in the following cases :—Riotous destruction of 
buildings and machinery, riotous assembling, rescue of a person convicted 
‘of murder, seducing a person in the Royal Navy from duty, inciting to 
mutiny, administering unlawful oaths purporting to bind the person 
taking the same to commit any treason or murder, breaking prison, 
‘escaping from lawful custody more than once, smuggling while armed, 
shooting at any vessel, or maliciously shooting or maiming any officer of 
the Navy or Revenue Service. Executions have been less numerous of 
late years than formerly, the dread penalty being carried out in only a 
small proportion of cases wherein the death sentence has been pronounced. 
The number of executions since 1825 is given herewith. In three years 
only have there been no executions. Four females have been hanged 
during the period in question :— 





Con- 
victions. 


Con- Execu- || 


Con- | Execu- || 
victions. tions. 


Year. victions. tions. Year. | Year. 


) 


1874 14 
1875 8 
1876 15 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1831 32 || 1856 ue) | || 1880 


1825 54 | 9 1850 5 
1826 21 || 1851 8 
1827 93 | 29 1852 10 
1828 | 28 1853 4 
1829 52 1854 11 
1830 | 50 || 1855 | 12 


Cato orb > 


1832 | { 32 || 1857 9 
1833. | 31 || 1858 9 
1834 | 44 || 1859 10 
1835 | 40 | 1860 | 11 
1836 26 | 1861 32 
1837 12 | 1862 18 
1838 | 130 | 19 | 1863 | 16 
1839 22 | 1864 5 
1840 | 8 | 1865 | 10 
1841 | | 18 | 1866 | 20 
1842 13 || 1867} 19 1891 
1843 ? 8 | 1868 | 13 | | 1892 
1844 8* | 1369 Got eal eee 
1845 3 | 1870 3 | 1894 
1846 1871 | 11 | 1895 
1847 1872 i9 | : 1896 
1848 6 || 1873 | 10 1897 
1849 | 


* One female. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
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During the seventy-three years embraced in the table just given, 2,346 
persons were sentenced to death, and of these, 1,736 were condemned 
during the first eighteen years. For the whole period the executions 
numbered 645, of which 466 were carried out during the first eighteen 
years. 

A study of the statistics of judicial executions in New South Wales 
prior to the year 1842 will make it abundantly plain that the barbarous 
system of taking life for insufficient cause, so far from striking terror 
into the hearts of would-be criminals, had the effect of lowering the 
moral tone of the whole community, and, therefore, of making some of 
its members more prone to commit the very offences which the punish- 
ment was intended to prevent. The death penalty is now imposed for 
murder, attempt at murder, rape, and setting fire to a dwelling knowing 
that there is a person therein ; it is, however, generally carried out for 
murder only. The following statement shows the number of con- 
victions and executions for the offences named for a period of twenty- 
six years :— 





| Murder and 
| Attempt at Murder. 





| Convic- | Execu- 
| ions. tions. 





1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


a 


i 


9 
4 
9 
7 
7 
2 
4 
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* Mount Rennie case ; convicted in 1886. 
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The last execution for rape prior to that which appears: in 1897 took 
place: shortly: after the close: of the year 1886, when. four youths were 
hanged. Since then, as:shown by the table just given, there have been: 
only: fourteen capital convictions on.this charge, while the prison. records 
show but two cases of convictions for attempt to commit rape during 
the same period. It would be rash to argue that the executions:in. 1887 
have exercised a. salutary effect. upon persons: disposed to commit this. 
crime, for there-has: been: no diminution in the number of persons: com- 
mitted for trial. With more reason it might be. assumed. that juries: 
are loth to:conyict for rape, knowing that death is: the penalty assigned 
by law as its: punishment. 


Cost or Ponice AND Prison SERVICES. 


The following. table: shows the amount expended in maintaining 
the police and prison services during the last five years, and. also:the: 
amount of fines paid into the Consolidated Revenue, and the net return 
from prison labour :— 


























Expenditure and Revenue. 1893. 1894. | 1895. 1896. 1897. 
=a — a= eee Ces | eee oo ———— 
Expenditure— & £ £ £ £ 
OH OG tins 000 eaueaesl scopes sien akeeds 319,626 | 324,171 | 333,110*|330,516+| 333,055¢ 
Penal establishments ............ 155,173 | 132,064 | 134,292 | 141,028 | 121,673 
Pt resin acesecpweesss 474,799 | 456,235 | 467;402 | 471,544 | 454,728 
Revenue— 
BviO8 (oicsiaseaisns seaowsies sandvacesastcts 13,981} 11,460} 12)443 | 11,027} 11,988 
Net return from prison labour...| 22,941 | 22,469} 21,817 | 20,537} 19,101 
Totals vvescccncsnce cos ses sos 36,922 | 33,929) 345260 | 31,564 31,089 
Net Expenditure .........ccssesccoeerses 437,877 | 422,306 | 433,142 | 439,980 | 423,639 
Bs d. a dd fe d. | 8. d. Sroxd: 
Per ‘Inhabitantac..c.cseces csneccess qn 8 6 10 610 | 610 6 6 




















* Financial year, 1895-6. + Financial year, 1896-7. { Financial year, 1897-8. 


It is to be understood that the value of prison labour set down in 
the above table represents:labour of a productive character only. 


EXTRADITION. 


There are two: Imperial statutes in force in New South Wales for 
the surrender of fugitive criminals, viz., the Extradition Act of 1870, 
and the Fugitive Offenders Act of 1881. The former provides for the 
surrender to foreign States of persons’ aecused or convicted of certain 
crimes within the jurisdiction of such States, and for the trial of 
criminals surrendered to British dominions. Treaties for the extradition 
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of fugitive criminals exist between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Governments of France, Germany, Austria—Hungary, Brazil, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, Haiti, the United States of America, the Argentine 
Republic, Columbia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Orange Free State, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Salvador, Tonga, and Uruguay. In pro- 
ceedings taken in. New South Wales under this. Act the fugitive is 
brought before the Governor, who hears evidence onoath, and, if satistied 
that the person is liable to be extradited, makes out a warrant to that 
effect. At the hearing of the case, the Consul for the country to which 
the person charged belongs, the Crown: Solicitor; and the Inspector- 
General of Police are present. If a warrant is made out, the prisoner 
is sent to Darlinghurst Gaol for fifteen days prior to extradition, during 
which interval he may apply to. the Supreme Court for a writ of 
habeas corpus. During the ten years ended 1897 there were alto- 
gether 22 persons extradited, all of whom were escapees from the 
French penal settlement of New Caledonia. 

Under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, provision is made for the 
surrender from the United Kingdom to a British possession or vice versa, 
or from one British possession to another, of fugitives charged with the 
perpetration of crimes which are, in the part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions where they are committed, punishable by imprisonment with 
hard labour for twelve months or more, or by some greater penalty. 
Persons apprehended under the Act are dealt with at a Magistrate’s 
Court, and their cases are included in. the figures relating to the business 
transacted at Magistrates’ Courts, and not in the returns relating to 
the Extradition Court. 

During 1897, 18 fugitive offenders—17 males and 1 female—were 
arrested in other parts of Her Majesty's dominions, or in foreign 
countries, and returned to New South Wales. Of these 6 were sum- 
marily convicted before magistrates, and 7 were committed to higher 
courts, the other 5 cases being withdrawn or discharged. 

There were also 23 fugitive offenders from other portions of Her 
Majesty’s dominions arrested in New South Wales, and brought up 
at magistrates’ courts during the year. Of these, 8 were remanded to 
Victoria, 10 to Queensland, 2 to Tasmania, 1 to New Zealand, and 2 
to South Australia. 


DECREASE IN CRIME. 


There are two ways available for testing the increase or decrease in 
crime: the first, which is by comparing the number of arrests with the 
whole population of the country, may be said to be a test of the 
willingness or otherwise of the people to obey the laws; the second is a 
comparison of the persons committed for trial by jury with the whole 
population, and as all serious offenders are so tried, this may be looked 
upon as a test of the prevalence of serious crime. In making 
comparisons of this kind it must be borne in mind—first, in regard to 
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apprehensions, that as new laws are continually being made, and the 
large proportion of such laws attach the penalty of fine or imprisonment 
to their breach, the number of offences for which a person is liable to 
be apprehended has constantly been increasing’; and second, that the 
general tendency of late years has been for magistrates to deal 
summarily with a large proportion of the cases submitted to them. 
Hence it is quite possible that crime might be neither increasing nor 
diminishing, and yet the returns show an increase of apprehensions 
and a decrease of committals. Taking all things into consideration, 
the tables given hereunder may be accepted as showing that crime has 
largely decreased. The first table shows, in quinquennial periods, the 
mean population, the average number of apprehensions, and the propor- 
tion of these to the general population for the last twenty-eight years :— 





Apprehensions. 











Period. Popalanont Average Per 100,000 
Annual. of Population 
1870-74 526,733 | 19,422 3,687 
1875-79 633,255 28,837 4,554 
1880-84 | 802,712 41,262 5,140 
’ 1885-89 1,000,744 39,406 3,938 
1890-94 | 1,174,963 37,854 3,222 
1895-97 | 1,287,655 36,341 2,822 





It cannot be claimed that 2,822 apprehensions per 100,000 of popu- 
lation is a low average ; on the contrary, it is much above that of most 
of the other colonies of the group, but it is a marked improvement on 
the rates of previous years. The comparison made above has reference 
to the whole population, but as few persons under 15 years of age 
commit crimes, children under that age have been excluded from the 
following statement, which compares the four years 1879-82 with the 
four years 1889-92, these periods being selected on account of the 
number in each age-group being accurately determinable from the 
Census taken about the middle of each period. The following figures 
relate to males :— 








1879-82. 1889-92. 
| { 
Average | Per 100,000} Average | Per 100,000 
Age-group. Population.| Annual of | Population.| Annual of 
| Arrests. | Population. Arrests. | Population. 














15 years and under 20...|_ 38,169 | 1,734 | 4,543 | 54,267 | 1,882 3,468 
200° ,, »  30...| 75,106 | 8,884 | 11,829 | 117,858 | 9,939 | 8,433 
SO » 40...| 56,699 | 8,141 | 14,358 | 92,495) 8,848} 9,565 
ee as » 50...) 43,668 | 5,945 | 13,614 | 58,500 | 5,803 9,990 
BOL upwards...) 44,602 ; 5,061 | 11,347 | 68,970 | 5,045| 7,315 














In every age-group there has been a decided fall in the proportion of 
arrests, but the improvement is most marked in the higher age-groups, 
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which every year are becoming more largely composed of Australian- 
born. The decline in the proportion of females arrested is even more 
noticeable than amongst the males. The following figures relating to 
females are on the same basis as those in the preceding table :— 




















1879-82. | 1889-92. 
| 

Age-group. | Average | Per 100,000 Average | Per 100,000 
Population.) Annual of Population.) Annual of | 

| Arrests. | Population. Arrests. | Population, 
15 years and under 20...) 37,565 | 484 1,288 54,476 463 850 
3 | 59,969 | 1,813 3,023 100,391 | 1,814 1,807 
30 3 H 40...) 40,345 | 2,018 5,002 63,993 | 1,600 2,500 
40 °65 ” 50...| 27,189 | 1,471 5,410 40,895 | 1,035 2,531 
50 os upwards...; 27,120 | 1,118 | 4,122 45,201 740 1,637 





Turning to the committals to the higher Courts and the convictions 
there, an even more decided decline is noticeable, and as the committals 
represent the more serious types of offences, the decline must be looked 
upon as especially satisfactory :— 


(_ 





Committals. Convictions. 














Period. Annual pen Annual Per 
Avernge. — ponitation, AY€ME®: | population. 

1870-74 1,134 | 215°3 | 644 122°3 
1875-79 1,506 237°8 | 881 139°1 
1880-84 | 1,693 210°9 1,044 130°1 
1885-89 1,539 153°9 885 884 
1890-94 | 1,479 125°9 916 780 
1895-97 | 1,346 104°5 880 68°3 








It will be seen’ that the fall has been nearly continuous over the 
whole period, convictions for serious offences being scarcely so numerous 
as they were twenty years ago, notwithstanding the fact that population 
has nearly doubled during the interval. 

It may be taken, then, as clearly proved that there has been a great 
decrease in crime during the last twenty-three years. The reform, if it may 
be so termed, has come about owing to a general improvement in the 
community itself, and not to the reform of individuals by reason of the 
deterrent effect of punishments inflicted. It is in vain to look for the 
reformation of persons who have lapsed into crime ; the prison statistics 
nowhere show that punishment as now administered has in general any 
such effect. Reference has already been made to persons with previous 
convictions, but, as explained, the convictions referred to are convictions 
within the year. If all convictions be included, it would seem that 
about 72 per cent. were persons who entered prison during 1897 for the 
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first time or whose history was unknown, Of these, a large number, 
probably not far short of 40 per cent., find their way again into prison, 
not deterred by their former experience, or driven to crime by the 
loss of caste which a criminal conviction inevitably involves. Of ‘the 
persons convicted for the second time, 52 per cent. will find théir way 
to gaol for the third time, and of the thrice convicted about 60 per cent. 
will be again received into gaol. 


CrimE IN AUSTRALASIA. 


The convictions in the higher Courts of New South Wales, taken over 
a series of years, greatly exceedin number those of any other colony, and 
in proportion to the population they are only exceeded by Western 
Australia. So marked is this fact that much speculation has been 
indulged in as to the probable cause of the anomaly. It is admitted 
that the people of all the colonies are practically derived from the same 
stock, while their occupations and habits of life ave fairly alike, and 
a theory has been hazarded that the high rate of crime in New South 
Wales is due to a blood taint derived from the original bond-population 
of this colony. Such a theory is manifestly absurd, as Tasmania, the 
province which received proportionately the largest number of convicts, 
and the population of which has been least diluted by immigration, has 
for many years had the most favourable record of convictions. There is 
no evidence that sucha population now exists anywhere in Australasia ; 
it certainly does not exist in New South Wales. But though the 
gratuitous theory above alluded to may be easily disposed of, the fact 
remains that the second largest proportion ‘of convictions in the higher 
courts occurs in this colony. Western Australia shows a much higher 
proportion ; but its sparse population and peculiar situation would 
warrant the anticipation of a large amount of crime of a kind not 
found in the older settled provinces. The convictions after trial in 
the Superior Courts of Australasia, for the year 1897, were as follow:— 





Convictions in Superior Courts. 


Colony. 
Per 100,000 


Number. of Population. 





New South Wales 883 | 67 
Victoria ; *415 35 
Queensland 188 39 
South Australi: 134 | 37 
Western Australia 194 129 
Tasmania 31 | 18 
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Tn the foregoing table it will be observed that New South Wales has 
the largest proportion of convictions of any -of the colonies except 
Western Australia, the peculiar cireumstances of which have already 
been alluded to. It has ‘already been pointed out, in explaining the 
changes in the compilation of the criminal statistics, that the high rate 
of offenders in New South Wales is due toa number of causes. First 
among'these, as accounting for the excessive number of convictions in 
the Superior Courts, may be mentioned the differences in the j jurisdiction 
of the Courts of the various colonies. For mstance, South Australia 
and Tasmania have no intermediate Courts like the Quarter Sessions of 
New South Wales and the District Courts with criminal jurisdiction of 
some of the other colonies, and many persons who would be committed 
to higher Courts in New South Wales are convicted in the Magisterial 
Courts of South ‘Australia and Tasmania. Further, in Victoria 
magistrates havea much wider jurisdiction than in New South Wales, 
and many offenders who are summarily convicted in the former colony 
would have to be committed to a higher tribunal in the latter province. 
It willbe seen, therefore, that this question of the jurisdiction of the 
magistracy of the colonies is one which must affect the criminal returns 
of the Superior Courts. 

Another point which must be considered is the large number of 
persons who drift from one part of the country to another in search of 
work. For many years there has been in New South Wales a large 
population whose abode in any district is determined by the existence of 
a demand for unskilled labour, ‘and it is from the ranks of this floating 
population that a large proportion of the persons convicted of crime is 
derived. All the colonies have, to a greater or less extent, this class 
of population ; but in New South Weles it is numerically the largest. 
As these people settle down to regular employment in a fixed abode and 
acquire interests apart from the excitements ofan unsettled life, crime will 
be found to:diminish. The neighbouring colony of Victoria, where the 
decrease of convictions has steadily kept pace with the settlement of its 
population, may be cited as an example of this truth, the proportion of 
convictions in 1897 being 35 per 100,000, as compared with 101 in 1866. 

The laws relating to crime are somew hat similar throughout Austral- 
asia, although there are one or two important points of Giller rence, such 
as the provision of the Crimes Act of 1890 under which Justices in 
Victoria may, under certain circumstances, discharge a person accused 
of simple larceny without proceeding to a conviction, which might be 
found on investigation to considerably affect the returns. It is possible, 
too, that the administration of these laws may be more rigorous in New 
South Wales than in any of the other provinces. This has already been 
shown ‘to be the case in regard to drunkenness, and offers an additional 
explanation of the large number of convictions obtained in New South 
Wales. Tt should also be remembered that in this colony there is no 
Act to prevent the influx of criminals, such as exists and is stringently 
enforced in some of the other provinces 
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Tue Supreme Covurt—Civi, JuRIsDICTION. 


The chief legal tribunal of the colony is the Supreme Court, which 
is at present composed of seven Judges, viz., a Chief Justice and 
six Puisne Judges. Civil actions are usually tried by a jury of four 
persons, but either party to the suit, on cause shown, may apply to a 
Judge in Chambers to have the cause tried by a jury of twelve. 
Twice the number of jurors required to sit on the case are chosen by 
lot, from a panel summoned by the Sheriff, and from that number 
each of the parties strikes out a fourth, the remainder thus selected by 
both parties forming the jury who are to try the case. The jury are 
constituted the judges of the facts of the case only, being bound to 
accept the dicta of the Judge on all points of law. From the Court 
thus constituted an appeal lies to what is called the “Full Court,” 
sitting « Banco, which is generally composed of at least three of the 
Judges. The Chief Justice, or in his absence the senior Puisne 
Judge, presides over the Full Court, which gives its decision by 
majority. The circumstances under which new trials are granted 
are:—Where the Judge has erroneously admitted or rejected ma- 
terial evidence ; where he has wrongly directed the jury on a point of 
law ; where the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence; or 
where, from some other cause, there has evidently been a miscarriage 
of justice. 

Provision is made for appeals to the Privy Council, but any suitor 
wishing to carry his cause before the supreme tribunal of the Empire 
must first obtain leave so to do from the Supreme Court. The amount 
in dispute must be at least £500, or affect the construction of a New 
South Wales statute. In other cases application for leave to appeal 
must be made to the Privy Council itself. The British Government has 
appointed Chief Justice Way, of South Australia, to a seat on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, so that he may bring to the 
deliberations of the Committee his knowledge of the laws, especially 
the land laws, of the colonies. So far as New South Wales is con- 
cerned, there have been, during the ten years ended 1897, 39 appeals 
to the Privy Council in common law, 26 in Equity, 2 in Bankruptcy, 
and 1 from the judgment of the Vice-Admiralty Court; of which, 3 
appeals in common law were made during 1897. None of these appeals 
were in cases directly arising out of the Crown Lands Acts ; bat in a 
number of other cases questions of interpretation of the land laws of 
the colony have arisen when the appeals were being considered by the 
Privy Council. 

The Chief Justice has also an extensive jurisdiction as Commissary 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court, in which all cases arising out of collisions, 
etc., in Australian waters, are determined. One of the Puisne J udges 
acts as his deputy, but the Supreme Court, as such, has no jurisdiction 
in Admiralty cases. 
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One of the Puisne Judges also acts as Judge of the Equity Court, from 
whose decrees an appeal lies to the Full Court, and thence to the Privy 
Council. 

Affairs in Bankruptcy are also dealt with by a Puisne Judge, assisted 
by the Registrar. An appeal can be made to the Full Court against 
the Judge’s Weision. 

Another Puisne Judge presides over the Divorce Court, in which 
cases are usually tried without a jury, an appeal lying to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Equity Judge formerly represented the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, and heard and decided all applications for the 
probate of wills and for letters of administration, and also determined 
suits as to the validity, etc., of wills. By the Probate Act of 1890 
this jurisdiction was vested in the Supreme Court in its Probate 
jurisdiction, and the business transferred to such Judge as might be 
appointed Probate Judge. Motions for rehearing cases, adjudicated 
in this Court, are sometimes made before the Supreme Court or Privy 
Council. 

A Judge can only be removed from office upon the address of both 
Houses of Legislature. Upon permanent disability or infirmity, or 
after fifteen years’ service, a Judge is entitled to retire from the Bench 
with a pension, the amount of which, as well as of his salary, is secured 
and regulated by various Acts. 

-\ person eligible for admission as a solicitor, provided he has not 
been admitted in Great Britain or Ireland, or in any of the other 
Australasian Colonies, must have been articled to some solicitor practising 
in New South Wales, and have served for a term of five years, or in 
the case of a person who has taken a degree in Arts before entering into 
articles, a term of three years, and must have passed the examinations 
of a Board, consisting of two barristers and four solicitors, appointed 
annually for that purpose by the Supreme Court. The admission of 
a solicitor can only take place on the last day of any of the four terms 
into which the judicial year is divided. A solicitor who ceases to. 
practise for twelve months continuously may be struck off the roll, 
in which case it is necessary for him to give a term’s notice before 
he can be readmitted. A barrister who has been in practice as 
such for five years, having caused himself to be disbarred, can, under 
Act 55 Vic. No. 31, be admitted as a solicitor without examination. 
Under the provisions of the same Ac? a solicitor is competent to appear, 
and has the right of audience, in all courts of New South Wales. The 
Court can suspend or remove from the roll of solicitors any person who, 
in its opinion, has been guilty of misconduct or malpractice. 

The Board for approval of qualified persons to be admitted as barristers 
of the Supreme Court of New South Wales, is formed under Act 11 Vic. 
No. 57, and consists of the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Attorney- 
General for the time being, and two elected members of the Bar. Appli- 
cants must have been students-at-law for three, or in the case of graduates, 
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for two years, and have passed ‘all examinations prescribed by the Board. 
A solicitor who has been in practice for not less than five years, and who 
has removed his name from the roll of solicitors, is entitled, under Act 
55 Vic. No. 31, to be admitted as a barrister without examination. 
Admission is made in open Court’any day in term by any two Judges 
sitting together. ‘ 

During the year 1898 there were 146 persons practising as barristers 
of the Supreme Court, while the solicitors numbered 864, of whom 487 
were in the metropolitan district, and 377 in various country towns. 


Common Law Jurispiction or Supreme Court. 


The following table gives the number of writs issued and the amount 
for which judgment was signed in the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
(Common Law jurisdiction) during the last eight years. The number of 
writs issued includes cases which were subsequently settled by the 
parties ; but the total amount involved in these claims is not, of course, 
included in the sum for which judgment was signed. The amounts for 
judgments signed include taxed costs in all cases where the judgments 
have been completed at the end of the year, and relate to undefended 
and tried cases only :— 














Year. | Writs issued. | Judgments signed. 
) a 
| No. | 

1890 | 5,951 

1891 6,144 | 537,231 

1892 | 6,219 739,419 

1893 6,205 724,211 

1894 4,866 489,054 

1895 4,118 | 478,225 

1896 3,775 388,382 

1897 3,146 436,506 





The number of causes set down and tried is shown below: 


Causes Tried. 


rey Not Referred |___ es _ 
Year. Causes proceeded Ba 7 | Paaeene Disagree- | S 
ies set down. with Arbitra- | Verdict for| Verdict for 4 aa t | Non- Total 
aa tion. Plaintiff. | Defendant As suited. saad 


of Jury. 





No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. | No. 
1890 382 EGO cacteee | 174 45 So ee 222 
1891 528 252 | 204 71 : eee ee eae 276 
1892 450 184 } 212 53 A oe | bats 266 
1893 456 190 197 BO Ns western [enearerss 266 
1894 492 196 231 64 Dl \eeseeee 296 
1895 426 168 196 35 13 245 
1896 399 79 154 45 2 15 6 





1897 37 147 ort 151 50 1 2! 223 
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Equ Ity JURISDICTION. 


The practice and procedure of the Supreme Court in its equity juris- 
diction are regulated by the Equity Act, 1880, and subsequent amending 
Acts. The transactions of the Equity Court during the last eight years 
were as follow :— 


Decrees 
and Orders. 


Statements | Statements 


3t Cate aT eee Petitions. |.Summonses. Motions. 
| of Claims. | of Defence. 


Year. 





No. No. | No. No. 
1890 224 115 136 
1891 212 135} 137 
1892 246 | 103) | 143 
1893 2400 | 115 | 139 
1894 221 144 | 112 
1895 222 126 | 128 
1896 254 166 | 136 
1897 222 3 | 108 








PROBATE JURISDICTION. 


The number of probates and letters of administration granted by the 
Supreme Court in its testamentary jurisdiction i is shown in the followi ing 
table ses the last ten years :— 


| P robates aan Mamiietrations _ 
| WwW ills annexed. 


Letters of Administration. 








; - Amo No. of t 
Amount | Number. | Amount | Amoun 


Number. sworn to. | sworn to. | Estates. sworn to. 


£ ; £ 

1888 998 | 3,652,963 667 338,295. | 1,665 4,291,258 
1ss9| 1,115 | 4,317,734 682 611 : 4,791,345 
1890 | 1,131 6,605,545 680 922,577 | 1,8 7,578, 122 
1891 | 1,192 | 4,734,228 767 | 959 | 5,456,796 
1892 | 2s 4,619,164 842 | 1,150,163 2,129 5,769,327 
1893 | : 3,508,264 782 "635,537 965 4,143,801 
: 4,370,217 791 928,567 2,163 | 5,298,784 
4,185,497 $33 2,728 | 4,858,226 

5,939,540 940 755,376 | 2,488 | 6,694,916 

5,509,935 875 5,107 2,2 5,925,042 





The figures here shown and those dealt with in the chapter on Private 
Finance as given by the Stamp Duties Department do not agree. The 
Court gives the gross values of estates, inclusive of such estates as, after 
investigation, are found not to be subject to duty, while the Stamp 
Duties “Department returns the net value of the estates, and excludes 
those not subject to duty. The returns shown above are also swollen 
to some extent by probates taken out a second time. 
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INTEsTATE Estares. 

An officer is appointed under Act 54 Vic. No. 25 as Curator of 
intestate Estates. He is empowered to apply for an order to collect 
the estate of any person who has died intestate, and left real or personal 
property, and no widow or next of kin peanant within the juris- 
diction of the Court; or of a person who has died intestate and 
left no executor, or no executor capable of acting in execution of his 
will and willing to do so; and in a few other instances. After meeting 
all proved and allowed claims, the Curator pays the balance of the 
amount realised into the Colonial Treasurer’s Curator of Intestate 
Estates Account. Moneys not claimed within six years are paid into 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and used for the public service of 
the colony. A rightful claimant may afterwards, however, obtain 
payment thereof, but without interest from the date of payment into 
the Treasury. Moneys belonging to minors are paid under order of the 
Court, and invested in the ‘Savi ings Bank of New South Wales on 
behalf of the children until they reach the age of 21. 

The number of estates opened during 1897 was 433, from which the 
Curator received £22,880, and paid away £10,538 ; while in connection 
with estates opened during previous years ‘£9,838 was received, and 
£95,342 paid away. Of the latter sum an amount of £50,000 was 
devoted to special investments. Commission and fees to the amount of 
£1,630 were paid into the Consolidated Revenue during the year. The 
revenue also benefited to the extent of £9,730 of unclaimed moneys, 
while claims amounting to £1,341 were received for moneys which had 
been paid into the Consolidated Revenue. 


BANKRUPTCY JURISDICTION. 

The Bankruptcy law is administered by a Judge in Bankruptcy, 
under 51 Vic. No. 19 and amending Acts. Certain of the powers 
vested in the Judge are, however. , delegated to a Registrar in Bank- 
ruptcy, and in the country districts many Police Magistrates and 
Registrars of District Courts are appointed as District ‘R tegistrars in 
Bankruptcy, and have the same powers and jurisdiction as the Registrar 
in respect to the examination of bankrupts, the issue of summonses, etc. 
Appeals from decisions of the Registrar or a District Registrar are 
made to the Judge in Bankruptcy, who also deals with questions relating 
to priority of claims. When any person becomes embarrassed, or is 
unable to pay his debts, the law allows him to sequestrate his estate for 
the benefit of his creditors, or the latter may, under certain specitied 
conditions, apply for a compulsory sequestration. An officer of the 
Court, termed an official assignee, is ba ne by the Judge to manage 
the sequestrated estate. He receives 24 per cent. commission on the 
amount realised and 2} per cent. on the amount of dividends declared. 
In some cases the Judge may also award him special remuneration. 
Creditors have the power to accept, and the Judge to approve, proposals 
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for a composition, or for an arrangement, provided that the scheme has 
been approved by a majority representing three-fourths of the value of 
all proved claims. If such a proposal has been accepted, one or two 
trustees may be appointed in place of, or in addition to, the official 
assignee. After the acceptance and approval of a composition or a 
scheme of arrangement, a bankrupt may have his estate released from 
sequestration. He is also entitled to a release when all the creditors 
have been paid in full, or when they have given him a legal quittance 
of the debts due to them. In other cases a bankrupt may give notice 
by advertisement three months from the date of sequestration of his 
intention to apply for a certificate of discharge. The application is 
heard within thirty days of the date of the first publication of the 
advertisement. The Judge receives a report from the official assignee, 
and may either grant or refuse an absolute order of discharge, or suspend 
the operation of the order for a certain time, or grant an order subject 
to conditions respecting the future earnings or income of the bankrupt. 

Statistics of the transactions of the Bankruptcy Court will be found’ 
in the chapter of this work dealing with Private Finance. The matter 
of most interest from a legal point of view is the expenditure incurred 
in realising estates. On an average, costs seem to absorb 40°35 per 
cent. of the unsecured assets. 


Divorce AND MAtTriMONIAL CAUSES JURISDICTION. 


Prior to the passing of the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873 (36 Vice. 
No. 9) the Supreme Court of New South Wales had no jurisdiction in 
divorce. Under that Act the chief grounds for divorce were adultery 
since marriage on the part of the wife, and adultery and cruelty on the 
part of the husband. The present Act was assented to on the 9th 
May, 1892, but did not come into force, owing to an informality, till 
the 6th August. During 1893 an amending Act (56 Vic. No. 36) 
was passed. Under these Acts petitions for divorce can be granted for 
the following causes, in addition to those already mentioned :—Husband 
v. Wife.—Desertion for not less than three years ; habitual drunken- 
ness for a similar period; being imprisoned under sentence for three 
years or upwards ; attempt to murder or inflict grievous bodily harm, or 
repeated assault on the husband within a year preceding the date of the 
filing of the petition. Wifev. Husband.—Adultery, provided that at the 
time of the institution of the suit the husband is domiciled in New South 
Wales ; desertion for not less than three years; habitual drunkenness for 
a similar period ; being imprisoned for three years or upwards, or having 
within five years undergone various sentences amounting in all to not 
less than three years ; attempt to murder or assault with intent to inflict 
grievous bodily harm, or repeated assault within one year previously. 
To entitle either party to seek relief on any of these grounds he or she 
must have been domiciled in the colony for three years or upwards at 
the time of instituting the suit, and must not have resorted to the 
colony for the purpose of having the marriage dissolved. 
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In addition to the principal causes for which a divorce may be 
obtained, judicial separation may be granted for desertion extending 
over two years. Petitions of nullity of marriage may be granted in cases 
in which the ceremony is rendered void by the law of the land, or in 
which some statutory requirements have not been observed, or in which 
one of the parties is incapable of performing the duties of marriage. 
The law also provides for suits for the restitution of conjugal rights. 
Before such a suit can be brought there must have been a request of a 
conciliatory character to the other party to return to cohabitation. 

Further particulars relating to divorce will be found in the chapter 
dealing with Vital Statistics. 

Disrricr Courts. 

District Courts have been established for the trial of civil causes where 
the sum in dispute does not exceed £200. They are presided over by 
Judges who are specially appointed for the purpose, and who also per- 
form the duties of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, in which capacity they 
are competent to try all prisoners except such as are charged with 
capital crimes. District Courts sit during ten months of the year in 
the metropolis, and they are held twice a year in all considerable country 
towns. The Judge is not ordinarily assisted by a jury, but in cases 
where the amount in dispute exceeds £20, either of the parties may, by 
giving notice to the Registrar of the Court, have a jury summoned. 
On questions of law, and in respect to the admission or rejection of 
evidence, an appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 

The number of suits brought. in the District Courts of the colony, 
and the mode in which they were tried, are given in the following table 
for the judicial year ended lst March, 1898 :— 





Causes tried. 


Summonses, 





District. 


Causes 
tried. 


Causes | 
settled | 


hearing 
| and 
not pro- 
| ceeded 
with. 





Metropolitan and 


Southern 
South-western 
Western 
Northern 
North-western 





No. 
2,411 
259 
271 
282 
396 
111 


“8,730 


No. 
1,005 
197 
188 
188 
288 
76 





Causes | 


by | 


parties | 


tration.| 


1 
3 | 


g 


9 | 





Of the 3,730 causes heard during 1897-98, only 60 were tried by jury. 
During the same period there were 8 appeals from judgments given n 


District Courts, of which 3 were sustained. 


No. | No. 
995 
35.) 


20 
14 
56 
14 


{ 
| 
| 


without referred|Causes, 
left | 
in 
to arbi- arrear.) 


\{monses 


Total | 


sum- | Total 


amount 


laecid: sued for. 


| 

No. | 
4,412 | 
494 | 
479 | 
486 | 
742 | 
201 | 


82,484 
11,943 
16,088 
15,960 
18,526 

8,047 


Verdict 


| Plaintiff. 


x 


oO. 
2,155 
235 | 
232 
257 
366 | 
86 | 


for— | 


| 
| Defendant. 


24 
39 
25 


30 | 


25 


Costs 


| of the 


| Suits. 


£ 
6,973 

960 
1,579 

750 
1,260 





| 786 








(1,942) 8 |1,134 | 6,814 | 153,048 








3,328 | 


for new trials, 12 of which were granted, and 10 refused. 


402 


12,308 


There were also 22 motions 
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Maaistrates’ Courtrs.—Smatt Depts CASsEs. 


Magistrates’ Courts in the metropolitan district can adjudicate upon 
cases where the amount in dispute does not exceed £10, and in the 
country districts upon cases involving an amount not exceeding £30. 
The total number of small debts cases brought before Magistrates’ Courts 
during 1897 was 27,824, of which 11,884 were heard in the metropolitan 
courts, and 15,940 in the country courts. Of the metropolitan cases, 
there were 10,011 in which the amount involved was under £5; 1,852 in 
which it was between £5 and £10; and 21 in which the amount was 
between £10 and £15, this excess over the statutory amount being 
represented by costs. Of the cases tried in the country, there were 
10,557 in which the amount was under £5; 3,452 in which it was 
between £5 and £10; and 1,931 in which it was between £10 and 
£30. 

LicensinG Courts. 

In the metropolitan district of the colony the Licensing Court for 
the sale of intoxicants consists of the Stipendiary Magistrates, with 
the addition of a Justice of the Peace specially appointed for the 
purpose, bringing the number of occupants of the Bench up to seven, 
three of whom form a quorum; while in the country districts the 
local Police Magistrate and two Justices of the Peace, also specially 
appointed, constitute the Court. There has been an absolute decrease 
in the number of licensed public-houses in the metropolitan district 
since 1881, attributable to the operations of the Licensing Act, which 
came into force in that year. In the succeeding year the number of 
licensed houses in the metropolitan area was 940, and in the country 
districts, 2,123; fifteen years later the numbers were 789 and 2,381 
respectively—a decrease equal to 16-1 per cent. in the metropolis, and 
an increase in the country districts of 122 per cent. The following 
table gives particulars respecting the number of public-houses, and the 
average number of residents to each :— 








| Average number of Residents in Dis- 








Number of Licensed Houses. | trict to each House. 

Year. — — = ae 

Metropoitaa abitecraiiian: | Colony. poe i Mocecoutan Colony. 

| | | | | 

isss_ | 858 | 2,510 | 3,868 | 389 | 3879 | 308 
1889 | 856 | 2,549 | 3,405 | 411 280 | 313 
1890 853. | 2,575 | 3,428 434 | 284 | 321 
1891 847 | 2,594 3,441 471 | 295 | 339 
1892 834 | 2,607 3,441 994 | 301 | 348 
1893 812 | 2,558 3,370 513 | 310. | 359 
1894 | 795 | 2,495 | 3,290 | 531 327 | 376 
1895 793 | 2445 | 3,238 525 2347 391 
1896 | 789 | 2,887 | 3,176 519 368 | 405 
1897 | 789 | 2,381 | 3,170 | 524 381 413 
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The following table, giving the number of licenses current during 
each of the last seven years for the sale of the wines of the colony, will 
be found interesting :-— 





{ 




















Year. | Metropolis. Country. Total. 
} 
1891 192 298 490 
1892 215 291 | 506 
1893 241 270 | 511 
1894 233 267 500 
1895 271 273 544 
1896 | 266 | 295 561 
1897 293 299 592 
PATENTS. 


The law relating to the registration of inventions and improvements 
has been in force since 1853, but it is only within recent years that the 
provisions of the Act have been availed of to any great extent. In 
1879 and 1887 the law was amended and the fees reduced to the 
nominal sum of £5 for complete Letters Patent, and £2 for a Cer- 
tificate of Provisional Protection, which latter may, if application be 
made within twelve months from its granting, be converted into 
a patent on the payment of an additional £3, The result has been 
that the business of the Patent Office has greatly increased. The 
inventions registered in 1897 were for the most part not local but 
foreign, and this feature has marked the operations of the Patent 
Office since its inception. The following is the number of patents 
and assignments thereof for inventions or improvements registered 
from 1855 to 31st July, 1887, under Acts 16 Vic. No. 24 and 42 Vie. 
No. 27 :— 
































Number of Registrations. 
Year. = 
Patents. Assignments. Total. 
| 

1855-59 26 | oe 26 

1860-69 173 | 27 200 

ESTO 79 eccescsccestoscckcceee 426 137 563 
NSBO= 87 Weeicereeceevecssees. 1,164 189 1,353 a 

Total to 31st July, 1887, 1,789 | «353 | 2,149 












LETTERS PATENT. 


The following have been granted under Act 51 Vic. No. 3 :— 












Year, 








Letters 
Patent. 





Assigninents. | 
















1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 





490 
518 
494 
540 
496 
366 


-410 


478 
545 
569 


| Letters Certificates 

| Patent to of 
supersede Provisional 
certificates. Protection. 

12 | 183 

75 | 252 

89 | 278 

105 274 

101 | 252 

82 208 

17 | 240 

81 | 310 

88 | 301 

111 | 314 

103 B44 






















the latter period. 
Certificates and 18 Licenses were registered in 1897. 
from which applications for certificates of Provisional Protection and 
Letters Patent in New South Wales were received are as follow :— 


* From 1st August to 31st December. 





Licenses. 





19 


17 
12 
18 


The numbers of certificates of Provisional Protection and Letters 
Patent applied for since the amending Act became law on the Ist 
August, 1887, are 2,956 and 5,131 respectively, and during 1897 the 
totals were 344 and 569, while 112 assignments were registered during 
In addition to these, 103 Letters Patent to supersede 


The countries 
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It will thus be seen that out of the total of 8,087 applications under 
the present Act, 3,221, or over 39 per cent., were made by persons 
residing in the colony, though not necessarily for inventions perfected 
in New South Wales. 


CopyRiGuHrt. 


The Copyright Act in force in this colony was passed on the 14th May, 
1879, and became law on the Ist July, 1879. The Act is divided into four 
parts, dealing with the following subjects :—Part I. Literary, Dramatic, 
and Musical Works ; Part II. Fine Arts; Part III. Designs; Part IV. 
Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Part I provides for the registration of copyright in books or publica- 
tions, as understood in the widest sense of the term, and for every new 
edition containing any alterations in the matter; and also for the 
registration of playright, or the right of representing or performing 
dramatic or musical productions, whether previously printed and pub- 
lished or not. In this colony copyright is registered only for works 
first published here, and it commences to run on first publication, repre- 
sentation, or performance ; but no remedy can be obtained or legal 
proceedings taken for anything done before registration. The term of 
protection is 42 years, or the life of the author plus 7 years, whichever 
is the longer period. Nothing blasphemous, seditious, immoral, or 
libellous is entitled to be registered, nor any mere advertisement. 
Literary works for which registration is sought must be submitted to 
the Registrar in a complete state as published ; but dramatic or musical 
works may be in manuscript, which is returned. One of the best copies 
issued of the first and each subsequent edition of every printed “ book” 
published in the colony must, within two months of publication, be 
delivered to the Public Library of New South Wales and to the Librarian 
of the University of Sydney. The penalty for default in delivering library 
copies is forfeiture of the value of the book and a sum not exceeding £10. 
Library copies must be delivered whether the book is registered or not. 
Lectures receive protection without being registered, on compliance 
with the requirements of the Act ; but lectures are public property if 
delivered in any University, Public School, or College, or on any public 
foundation, or by any individual by virtue of or according to any gift, 
endowment, or foundation. The registration fee is 5s.; and the fee 
for a copy of entry, whether required by the proprietor or anyone 
else, is 3s. 

Part IL gives copyright in paintings, drawings, works of sculpture, 
and engravings, including the design thereof, for 14 years, and in phato- 
graphs ‘and the negatives thereof, for 3 years. The fees to be paid are 
ls, for photographs and their negatives and for chromographic cards, 5 5 
for other subjects, and 3s. for copies of entry. Copyright in a work of 
fine art which has not been executed under commission does not of 
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necessity either follow the work or remain with the artist, but ceases to 
exist, unless it has been secured by agreement between the parties, 
signed at or before the time of the sale or disposition of the original. 
To entitle a work to copyright it must be new and original, and must 
have been executed in the colony. 

Part III. Under this part of the Act protection can be obtained for 
new and original designs, not previously published in this colony or 
elsewhere, such designs being applicable to articles of manufacture or 
works of art, whether intended for purposes of utility, ornament, or 
otherwise. The protection does not extend to the article itself, but only 
to the design thereof ; consequently, it does not apply to any mechanical 
action, principle, contrivance, application, or adaptation, or to the 
material of which the article is composed. The substances to which 
designs may be applied are for registration purposes divided by the Act 
into fourteen classes, two years’ protection being assigned to some 
classes, and three years to others. The design must be applied within 
the colony. The registration fee is 10s., and registered designs must 
bear a registration mark. If protection is required in more classes 
than one, it can only be secured by simultaneous registration. 

Part IV contains general provisions, and amongst other matters 
declares copyright to be personal property, assignable at law, and trans- 
missible by bequest, and subject in case of intestacy to the same law of 
distribution as other personal property. 

The Copyright Law of England is comprised chiefly in some fourteen 
Acts of Parliament, of an unusually obscure and conflicting character, 
and is extensively elaborated by judicial decisions. Under the ‘“ Inter- 
national Copyright Act, 1886,” 49 & 50 Vic. c. 33, and the Orders 
in Council thereunder, the greater part of this body of law, together 
with the terms of the Copyright Convention of Berne, is made recipro- 
cally applicable to Great Britain and each of her Dependencies, and 
to the countries that are parties to the Convention, with their 
colonies, namely :—Germany ; Spain, with her colonies; France, with 
her colonies and Algeria; Great Britain, with her colonies and pos- 
sessions; Belgium, Haiti, Italy, Switzerland, Luxemburg, Monaco, 
Montenegro, and Tunis—previous copyright treaties being for the most 
part abrogated. 

Copyright when registered in a foreign country is covered by the local 
law within that country, and by the International Copyright Acts and 
the Convention thereunder, within the British Dominions, and vice versa. 

Literary matter published in any part of the British Dominions 
may now be protected by copyright throughout the whole Empire, by 
registering the work in the country of origin if there isa local Registry, 
or at the London Office if there is not. Proprietorship in registered 
Colonial copyright can be asserted in any Court in the Empire by pro- 
ducing a copy of entry issued by the Copyright Office of the country 
of origin, and authenticated by the Governor or proper Minister of that 

country. 
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The registrations of copyright effected in New South Wales have 
been :— — 








From the 
passing of the 
During 1897. | Act in 1879 to 
31st December, 
A 1897. 
Part I. Literature :— : 
Printing and publishing right— 
691 
Periodicals Se ere } 221 
Music ¢ 151 
Playright— } 
Drama 57 
Music . | 10 





1,130 





Part II. Fine Arts :— | 
Painting 67 
Drawing . ahs | 63 
Sonlptare: c.ccsssssnccesse eos PRCRCEN Oe 9 
Engraving eel 160 
Photography 652 





Total | 951 





Part III. Designs.—Usefal, Ornamental, or otherwise! 





Grand Total 


The yearly receipts from registration of copyrights do not usually 
reach £40. The highest sum in any year was £60 2s. in 1887, and the 
lowest £25 13s. in 1889. During 1897 a total sum of £53 2s. was 
received under the following heads :—Literature, £39 19s.: Fine Arts, 
£3; and Design, £10 3s. 











SOCIAL CONDITION AND CHARITIES 


je one particular New South Wales, in common with all the provinces 

of Australasia, differs greatly from other countries, especially 
those of the Old World: wealth is more widely distributed, and the 
violent contrast between rich and poor, which seems so peculiar a phase 
of old-world civilisation, finds no parallel in these southern lands. 
That there is poverty in the colonies is unhappily true ; but no one in 
Australasia is born into conditions from which it is not easy to escape ; 
and that hereditary pauper class, which forms so grave a menace to the 
freedom of many States, has, therefore, no existence here. 

It is estimated that in the United Kingdom nine persons in every 
hundred possess property to the amount of £100; whereas in the 
colonies the proportion is not less than 16 per cent. This bare state- 
ment shows the great difference between the conditions of life in 
Australasia and in the richest country of Europe. No poor rate is 
levied in the colonies; and although from time to time the assistance 
of the State is claimed by, and granted to able-bodied men who are 
unable to find employment, that assistance has hitherto generally taken 
the form of wages and rations allowed for work specially provided by 
the State to meet a condition of the labour market which is abnormal. 

The chief efforts of the authorities in the cause of charity are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, and the care of 
the imbecile or insane; and in granting assistance to private institu- 
tions for the cure of the sick and injured, and to societies established 
for the purpose of relieving the pressing necessities of those of the 
poorer classes who, through improvidence, and lack of employment by 
the breadwinner of the family, find themselves temporarily in want. 
Even where the Government grants aid for philanthropic purposes, 
the management of the institutions supervising the expenditure is in 
private hands; and in addition to State-aided institutions, there are 
numerous other private charities whose efforts for the relief of those 
whom penury, sickness, or misfortune has afflicted are beyond all praise. 

The rescue of the young from crime is attempted by means of Indus- 
trial Schools, where children who have been abandoned by their natural 
guardians, or who are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their 
parents, to be so neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime, 
are taken care of, educated, and afterwards apprenticed to useful 
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callings ; and of reformatories where children are sequestered who have 
already committed crime, but the accommodation in the latter class of 
institution is at present very limited, and might well be extended. 


Pustic Hosprrats. 


In the chapter dealing with Vital Statistics it is pointed out 
that the number of deaths caused by accident is very great. This 
arises from the peculiar nature of the occupations in which a large 
proportion of the adult male population is employed. Though New 
South Wales has long been settled, its resources are by no means 
developed, and many men are at work far away from the home com- 
forts of everyday life, and from home attendance in case of sickness 
or injury. Hospitals are therefore absolutely essential under the 
conditions of life in the country districts of the colony, and they are 
accordingly found in every important country town. At the close of 
the year 1897 there were 108 hospitals or infirmaries in operation or 
nearing completion in the colony, as shown by the following table :— - 

















Hospitals. ltsegiaase: Country, | Total. 

| 
SWBMIGNEOU  SSereccvcons-cowevst | 9 94 | 103 
Non-subsidised ............... | 2 1 3 
Privately endowed ........ 1 eae | 1 
Government. .................. | LON Rawectiee te | 1 
DOtal nee eres | 18, | 95 108 


The number of beds in these institutions was 3,018, of which 2,614 
were intended for ordinary cases, and 404 for infectious cases. The 
average cubic space per bed varied, in the metropolitan area, between 
1,787 feet in the St. Vincent’s Hospital, Sydney, and 651 feet in the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, Glebe ; and in the country, between 2,105 feet in the 
institution at Silverton, and 470 feet in that at Collarendabri. During 
the year, 27,643 persons were under treatment as indoor patients. Of 
this number, 1,754 remained from the previous year, and 25,889 were 
admitted during 1897. There were discharged 22,863 persons, either as 
cured or relieved or at their own request, and 884 as past all human 
assistance, while 2,016 died. The number remaining in hospital at the 
close of the year was, therefore, 1,880. The following statement shows 
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the number of admissions, discharges, and deaths for the past ten 
years :— 


Total Number Deaths. Number of 
Patients under | Discharged as |———————__ = : Patients at the 
treatment. cured, ete. Percent. under close of year. 


Number. treatment. 





1888 | 15,176 12,569 | 1,424 
1889 16,865 14,077 1,477 
1890 | 17,041 14,386 | 1,361 
1891 19,096 16,183 | 1,577 
1892 19,214 16,372 1,440 
1893 20,424 17,461 1,498 
1894 23,582 20,259 | 41,682 
1895 © 25,497 21,960 1,829 
1896 26,697 22,915 2,059 
1897 27,643 23,747 2,016 
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The number remaining at the close of the year may be taken as 
representing the average number resident. It will be seen from the table 
that the increase in the number of patients has been fairly regular, so 
that the proportion of the population to be found in hospitals is about 
the same in each year, the average in 1897 being 1-4 per thousand. 

The death rate per 100 persons under treatment during the past ten 
years was 7°‘7, while the rate for 1897 was 7:3, or 0-4 below the 
decennial average. The rate for each year is stated above. The death 
rate of hospitals in New South Wales, compared with those of Europe, 
is undoubtedly very high. The number of fatal cases is swollen 
by the inclusion of the deaths of persons already moribund when 
admitted, and of persons in the last stage of phthisis. It has elsewhere 
been pointed out that deaths from accidents form a very considerable 
proportion of the total number registered—a circumstance due to the 
nature of the occupations of the people, and the dangers incidental to 
pioneering enterprise. A large majority of the accidents that occur, 
when not immediately fatal, are treated in the hospitals ; and, indeed, 
these institutions, especially in country districts, are for the most 
part maintained for the treatment of surgical cases. When these cir- 
cumstances are taken into consideration the cause of the apparent excess 
of deaths in the hospitals of the colony will at once be understood. 

Applications for admission into the metropolitan hospitals are made 
to the Government Medical Officer, and it is the duty of that officer 
to assign the cases to the different hospitals and asylums in accor- 
dance with the nature, severity, and special character of the ailments 
from which the patients are suffering, and the accommodation available 
at the various institutions. The number of applications dealt with 
during 1897 was 11,503, as compared with 12,251 in the preceding year. 
Of the applicants during 1897, 1,872 received orders for the Coast 
Hospital, 1,270 for the Prince Alfred Hospital, 1,023 for the Sydney 
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Hospital, 327 for Moorcliff, and 32 for the Carrington Convalescent 
Hospital ; whilst 3,091 were recommended for admission to the Asylums 
for the Infirm and Destitute, 3,302 received orders for outdoor treat- 
ment, 162 obtained orders for trusses, and 62 orders for spectacles. 
There were 362 applicants, or 3:1 per cent. of the whole number, who 
were refused relief, as not being fit subjects for aid. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that these figures represent cases, not individuals. . In 
some instances the same person has been in an institution several times 
during the year. 

The amount expended by the State in the year 1897-8 for the main- 
tenance of the sick poor was £11,000, the principal beneficiaries being 
the Prince Alfred Hospital, the Sydney Hospital, the Moorclitf 
Hospital, and the Carrington Convalescent Hospital. For the last five 
years the average amount paid by the Government for the maintenance 
of sick persons has been £11,316, These sums are in addition to £11,958 
granted during 1897-8 to the principal hospitals—namely, £5,774 
to the Sydney Hospital, £3,999 to the Prince Alfred Hospital, £738 
to the Carrington Hospital, £1,446 to the Hospital for Sick Children— 
and to £44,116 paid on account of country and suburban hospitals, 
namely, special grants, £7,432; general subsidy, £36,192; and in aid 
of building funds, £492; while towards the rent of Moorcliff and 
Victoria Lodge the Government paid £350, and the expenditure on 
the State Hospital at Little Bay amounted to £13,375 for the year. 
According to the hospital accounts, the total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the hospitals in the Metropolitan area averaged, 
for the last five years, £37,569 per annum, the amount for 1897 being 
£41,985 ; while on the country hospitals the expenditure by the State 
totalled £31,233 for the last year, the average for five years being £33,839. 
These amounts are irrespective of payments for attendance on Aborigines ; 
expenses attending special outbreaks of disease in country districts, 
which are met from the general medical yote ; and the maintenance in 
the Asylums for the Infirm and Destitute of a large number of chronic 
and incurable hospital cases. 

The mere mention of this liberal State expenditure for the relief of 
the sick might, without explanation, lead to a misapprehension 
with regard to the amount ofsdestitution in the community. It is 
desirable, therefore, to state that out of the 11,503 persons who 
applied for hospital treatment at the Government expense, or for 
admission to the Asylums for the Infirm and Destitute during 
the year 1897, only 4,053 were natives ‘of New South Wales, 
while 849 came from the other Australasian colonies, 5,601 from 
the United Kingdom, and 1,000 from other countries, including 66 
Chinese and Japanese, and 94 Indians. it is rather remarkable that 
while the natives of the United Kingdom form less than a quarter of 
the total population of the colony, they furnish, nevertheless, nearly 
one-half of those seeking hospital relief. The totai number of applicants, 
excluding the natives of New South Wales, was 7,450, of whom 501 
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had been less than twelve months in the colony, 368 less than six 
months, and 143 less than one month. It is not an infrequent occur- 
rence to find patients who apply for hospital relief admit that they have 
arrived direct from a neighbouring colony, solely for the purpose of 
obtaining this relief. Many arrive in the last stage of phthisis, or ina 
condition of chronic ill-health, and the adoption of some legislation, such 
as exists in other colonies, to prevent the influx of persons likely to 
become a charge upon the State, is a pressing necessity. 

Little exact information is to hand respecting the outdoor relief 
afforded by hospitals, this form of charity not being so important as 
indoor relief ; nevertheless, the number of attendances during 1897 was 
115,592, and estimating four attendances to each person, 28,898 persons 
were relieved. . 

Omitting from consideration the Government establishment at Little 
Bay, the expenditure in 1897 of all the hospitals of the colony, for 
purposes other than building and repairs, was £115,160, representing an 
average of £40 17s. 1ld. per bed. This sum is somewhat in excess of the 
truth, as a deduction should be made for out-patients, but the informa- 
tion is not available. The average cost of each indoor patient treated 
was £4 6s. The subscriptions and donations received from private 
persons amounted to £56,525, including receipts from patients to the 
amount of £14,680 ; and the miscellaneous receipts amounted to £8,784 ; 
in all, £65,309 from private sources and from patients. From the State- 
the sum of £60,402 was received, so that the total revenue of hospitals 
from all sources was £125,711. The following statement shows the 
revenue and expenditure of these institutions for the year 1897 :— 





| 
Revenue and Expenditure. | Metropolitan. | Country. | New South Wales. 





Receipts— | £ £ 
Government aid 31,233 60,402 
Private contributions 2 35,143 56,525 
Other sources 5,051 8,784 





Total receipts 71,427 125,711 





Expenditure— 
Building and repairs 95 7,786 12,743 
Maintenance (including salaries) | 58,780 101,779 
Miscellaneous | 5 7,022 11,381 

{ 

Total expenditure 52,315 | 73,588 125,903 

| 














The expenditure in connection with the Little Bay Hospital has not 
been included in the figures stated above, that institution being entirely 
in the hands of the Government. At this hospital, 2,506 patients were 
treated during the year. The average number resident daily was 224, 
and the average stay in hospital of discharged patients was 32 days. 
There were 126 deaths, and 1,760 patients were discharged cured, 379 


3H 
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relieved, and 34 unrelieved. The number of ‘lepers under detention at 
the lazaret on 31st December, 1896, was 16, and at the end of 1897, 
13. The expenditure on the Little Bay Hospital during 1897 was 
£13,375, so that the total expenditure of the State on hospitals amounted 
to £73,777. The gross expenditure by the Government during the finan- 
cial year 1897-8 upon all hospitals and asylums, with the exception of 
asylums for the insane and Mission Stations for Aborigines, was £217,880, 
or inclusive of these institutions, £360,996. This sum includes £118,017 
expended on the asylums for the infirm and destitute ; £3,000 for the 
support of women and children in benevolent asylums; £4,914 for the 
maintenance of deserted children, paupers, &c. ; £3,985 granted to the 
Benevolent Society, Sydney ; and £1,500 to the Benevolent Society, 
Neweastle. The Government institutions for the relief of destitute 
_ adults, viz., the two asylums at Parramatta, the asylums at Liverpool, 
Newingior, and Rookwood, and the cottage homes for married couples at 
Parramatta, contained altogether 3,808 inmates at the end of 1857. The 
number of inmates in each institution will be found in tables on page 
857, but, in addition to the indoor relief, considerable aid is extended 
to the outside poor. Apart from medical advice aad medicines, outdoor 
relief consists largely of supplies of provisions. Information showing 
the full extent of the relief thus afforded at all institutions is not available, 
but the goods gratuitously distributed at the Benevolent Asylum; 
‘Sydney, during the year 1897, were as follow :—Bread, 245,024 loaves , 
flour, 119,542 Ib.; meat, 127,695 lb.; tea, 16,096-Ib.; sugar, 64,968 Ib. ; 
sago, 5,600 lb.; rice, 4,008 Ib.; oatmeal, 7,695 lb. ; arrowroot and 
cornflour, 59 lb.; and milk, 470 quarts. Boots and blankets formed 
portion of the bounty distributed; and, in addition, a sum of £2,000 
was granted in payment of rent allowances, so that many of the needy 
were assisted by the helping hand of this deserving charity in their own 
homes. The cost of provisions distributed during the year was £5,534 
for ordinary cases. 

Besides hospitals properly so-called, there exist various institutions 
for the reception of fallen women ; for the treatment of the blind, and 
the deaf and dumb; for the relief of consumptives ; for ministering to 
the wants of destitute women; for granting casual aid to indigent 
persons ; for the help of discharged prisoners, and for many other pur- 
poses which rouse the charity of the people. Steps were taken in connec- 
tion with the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee celebrations to collect a fund 
for the establishment of a new Hospital for Consumptives, where the 
treatment of persons suffering from phthisis might be carried out under 
the most favourable conditions, and in the light which the latest medical 
knowledge has thrown upon this insidious disease. Until this fund 
shall have reached sufficient proportions to allow of the original purpose 
being carried out, its promoters have taken over the Consumptives’ Home 
at Thirlmere, which was established years ago by private benevolence. 

The Infants’ Home, Ashfield ; the Hospital for Sick Children, Glebe ; 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Newtown, besides 
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other institutions in different parts of the colony, receive help from 
the State ; but they are maintained principally by private contributions. 
The management of these, and, indeed, of almost all institutions for the 
relief of the sick, is in the hands of committees elected by persons 
subscribing towards their support. In addition to the above, there are 
several institutions under the control of the Roman Catholic body, and 
supported entirely by private charity. At the City Night Refuge and 
Soup Kitchen there were no less than 96,061 meals given during 1897, 
and shelter was provided in 44,052 instances. 


DestiruTE CHILDREN. 


The problem of dealing with destitute children and those liable from 
their environment to become criminal is naturally surrounded with very 
great difficulty, and its solution was attempted many years ago by the 
establishment of the orphanages at Parramatta and the destitute 
children’s asylum at Randwick, as well as the Vernon Training Ship 
for boys, and the Biloela Reformatory and Industrial School for girls. 
The system of crowding children in large establishments. was rightly 
considered as open to many grave objections, and in 1880 a scheme of 
separate treatment was inaugurated. Accordingly an Act was passed 
by the Legislature, empowering the formation of a Board, to whose 
charge the destitute or neglected children of the colony were entrusted. 

The State Children’s Relief Board commenced its operations on the 
5th April, 1881, with 24 boys and 35 girls, or a total of 59 children. 
During the seventeen years of its existence, the Board has dealt with 
no less than 9,053 children, who have been removed for boarding out 
from the State institutions of the colony, and others partly supported 
by public contributions. Of that number, 5,344 children had been 
either discharged to their parents or otherwise removed from the 
control of the Board, so that there were remaining under its charge 
on the 5th April, 1898, 3,709, of whom 2,083 were boys and 1,626 were 
girls. Of these children, 2,621 (inclusive of 15 children in hospitals, 25 
at the depdt, and 147 in cottage homes), or 1,442 boys and 1,179 girls, 
were boarded out to persons deemed to be eligible after strict inquiry by 
the Board. The rates of payment range from 5s. to 10s. per week, the 
higher rates being paid for infants under one year, who require more than 
ordinary care. A strict supervision is exercised by the officers of the 
Board in order to see that the children are not ill-treated or neglected, 
and in addition to this there are voluntary lady visitors in all parts of the 
colony who keep a constant watch upon these children of the State. 
Besides the boarded-out children, there were also, in April, 1898, 149 who 
had been adopted without payment, and who were, in the main, treated by 
their foster-parents as though they were their own kin; 69 of these 
adopted children were boys, and 80 were girls. Then there were 572 
boys and 367 girls, or 939 children in all, who were apprenticed but were 
still under the control of the Board. It is asserted that the practical 
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success of the boarding-out system is exemplified by the expansion shown 
in these figures. About fifteen hundred children have grown up and 
been taught useful trades and profitable occupations, many of whom 
would otherwise have drifted into the criminal or pauper population. 

During the year, 1,788 applications were received by the Board for 
State Children. Of these applications, 1,259 were inquired into by the 
Inspectors attached to the Department, with the result that 927 were 
approved of, and 332 were refused—in most cases because the character 
of the applicants did not appear to come ‘up to the standard required 
by the Board. The system of placing delicate young children out 
to nurse with healthy matronly women in the country districts has 
been found to work well. In April, 1898, there were 69 such 
children under control, at a total cost of less than £1,500 ; and there 
were 149 children under the control of guardians, by whom they had 
been adopted, or to whom no subsidy was paid by the State. Of the 
apprentices, nearly all the girls were in domestic service, while the 
greater proportion of the boys were with farmers, orchardists, store- 
keepers, and artisans in healthy country districts. Taken as a whole, 
the apprentices are turning out remarkably well, and it is very seldom 
there are any serious complaints either from the children or from their 
guardians. At the close of April, 1898, there were 25 children in the 
depdt, 15 in hospitals, and 147 at the cottage homes for invalids at 
Parramatta and Mittagong. Although as many as 1,134 children 
passed through the Central Home at Paddington during the year, owing 
to the system of prompt removal to the country, the average daily 
number at that institution was not more than 24. During the year, 
17 boys and 7 girls died. It is claimed that the system pursued by the 
Board of extending to the dependent children of this country the 
privileges of family life and home training in place of the monotonous 
and artificial style of living in large asylums has been attended with 
successful results, and the cost to the State, equal to £13 19s. 10d. per 
child dealt with, or £13 10s. 6d. after deducting parents’ contributions, 
can scarcely be looked upon as excessive. 

The number of children under the control of the Board in Apvril of 
each year since 1881 is shown in the following table :— 


. | | || : 

Year | | | Year 
ending Boys. Girls. Total. ending 
April. | April. 
1881 24 | 83 1899 | 
1882 | be 1891 é | 2,369 
1883 ¢ 1892 2,396 
1884 23: 33 55% 1893 | 35 | 2,537 
1885 | : 33 026 1894 2,809 
1886 i7§ 5s } 1895 352 3,174 
1887 | 09¢ fe 7 1896 }1,502 | 3,456 
1888 | 1,202 758 | 1897 11,586 | 3,671 
1889 | ‘ | y 1898 2, 082 526 3,709 
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The ages of children placed out since the inauguration of the Board’s 
operations are as follow :— 


Number. 





Under 1 year 
1 and under 2 years 
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Total 


The largest number of children dealt with by the Board have been 
received from the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 5,511 having been trans- 
ferred from that institution up to the end of April, 1898; while from the 
Randwick Asylum 307, and from the Orphan Schools, Parramatta, 362 
children have been taken. The orphan schools were closed in September, 
1886, and the children who would formerly have been sent to them 
are now taken charge of by the Board. The remaining children were 
removed from other public institutions and hospitals: From the Vernon 
and Sobraon, 385; from the Infants’ Home, Ashfield, 81; from the 
Industrial School, Parramatta, 167 ; from the Shaftesbury Reformatory, 
395; from Little Bay Hospital, 30; from the Benevolent Society, 
Newcastle, 44; from the Prince Alfred Hospital, 20; from the Children’s 
Hospital, 24; from the Sydney Hospital, 17; from the Boys’ Home, 
Rydalmere, 71; from the Carpenterian Reformatory, 41; from the 
St. Aloysius Home, 74; from the Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institution, 
22; from Newington, 29; from other institutions, 29; and boarded-out 
from depot, 1,444; making a total of 9,053 as aforesaid. The gross 
amount expended by the Government during the year on the State 
Children’s Relief Department, including the Parramatta and Mittagong 
Cottage Homes, was £47,372, and parents’ contributions toward the 
maintenance of their children and over-issues amounted to £1,135, 
leaving the net Government expenditure at £46,237. 

From returns prepared it is estimated that since the initiation of the 
boarding-out system in this colony it has saved not less than £175,000 
to the State, and the children individually are more satisfactorily treated 
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than could be the case in crowded institutions. The number of destitute 
children in State institutions, including boarders paid for by the 
Government, at the end of each of the past ten years, was as follows:— 








Year. | Number. Year. Number. 
1988 | = -2,.001—S ssa, =| S502 
1889 2,218 1894 2,708 
13990 = | 2,077 1895 3,041 
1891 | 2,111 | 1896 3,240 
1892 | 2,239 1897 3,165 





From 1890 to 1896 the number steadily increased, but 1897 shows 
a slight falling off as compared with 1896. 

Four industrial schools and reformatories are maintained by the 
State. These are the Parramatta Industrial School and the Shaftesbury 
Reformatory for girls; the Sobraon training-ship for boys; and the 
Carpenterian Reformatory at Eastwood, also for boys. The training-ship 
for a long time was used practically as a reformatory as well as an indus- 
trial school, for the absence of a reformatory led to many boys appearing 
before the Courts being sent to the ship. In August, 1895, however, 
the Carpenterian Reformatory was opened on part of the Brush Farm 
Estate, and arrangements were made to receive therein criminal boys, 
and to subject them to proper discipline and to teach them useful 
trades. The following table shows the number of children confined in 
the industrial schools and reformatories during the last ten years. The 
ship used as the training school for boys was formerly the Vernon :— 
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The following table gives the number of destitute children in other 
public and private institutions during the ten years ended 1897 :— 





j 


State Children’s Relief 


| ee x Infants’ Department. Other 
Year. } Randwick Benev olent) “Home | Institu- Total. 
| Asylum. Asylum. z » = 7 
aces Ashfield. In Cottage tions. 
| Boarded out.) “™ eal 


} Homes. | 





1888 246 168 56 1,341 108 14 1,933 
1889 + 216 151 118 1,348 117 25 1,975 
1890 212 | 161 62 1,373 116 16 1,940 
1891 183 147 52 1,389 122 23 1,916. 
1892 176 153 60 1,464 143, | 558 2,554 
1893 172 119 42 1,741 153 579 | 2,806 
1894 148 83 59 1,948 146 842 | 3,226 
1895 146 135 50 2,266 162 857 | 3,616 
1896 1446 | 147 43 2,488 | 152 879 | 3,855 
1897 | 155 116 55 2,434 147 925 3,832 





For the first five years shown in the foregoing statement the number 
of destitute children averaged 2,064 per annum, or 1:84 per thousand 
of the total population ; while for the last five years the yearly average 
was 3,467, or 2°72 per thousand. The actual increase of destitute 
children, however, is not so great as these figures show, for in the early 
part of the period the returns received from the private institutions 
were not so complete as they are now. 

The appended table shows the number of children under 15 years of 
age maintained in reformatories and in charitable institutions of a public 
and private character at the ‘end of 1897. In the figures relating to 
Government asylums are included the 2,621 children supported by 
the State Children’s Relief Department :— 






Institutions. Children. 

OOM UNMATIOHE coo care cae eek eaies cacecwasoesssannnecaaacananses 3,165 
abies ocr eeeeeeccae re esareceainceccterescseesss 624 
Church of England. .............020-s0ccserseertnrersescrseees 21 
Ruman Canoe hmaree iccicsccisas ar =sa-es es ener aedsces== 522 
Wesleyan 21 
Salvation Army 12 

DOtal i ceeen as cece yeshenadsegostet acc eces ess 4,365 


The number of children supported by public and private charity at 
the end of 1896 was 4,416, so that there was a decrease of 51 during 
the twelve months. The deaths of children in charitable institutions 
in 1897 numbered 149, the total for 1896 being 171. In the number 
for each year the deaths of boarded-out children are included. 
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DESTITUTE ADULTS, 


The number of destitute adults, or persons 15 years of age and over, 
who were inmates of the various asylums of the colony at the close of 
the year 1897, was 4,879, of whom 3,438 were males, and 1,441 females. 
The great majority of those in the asylums are persons of very 
advanced years who are unable to work. The inmates of the Benevolent 
Asylum, Sydney, however, and of a number of similar institutions, form 
an exception to this rule, as a large proportion of them are ‘destitute 
women who use the institutions as lying-in hospitals. The numbers of 
males and females in the various institutions, with the ratio per 1,000 of 
adult population at the close of each of the past ten years, are appended. 
In the earlier years the returns may not have been quite complete ; 
but when every allowance has been made on this score, it must be 
confessed that there has been a serious increase in the number of 
admittedly destitute persons since 1891. This spread of destitution 
does not seem to have been due to any diminution in the number of 
the people helped by the friendly societies, and it is difficult to deter- 
mine the exact causes of this condition of affairs without a special 
investigation of the whole subject far below the surface of the statistics 
which have been furnished by the institutions. No doubt the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Charities will throw some light on this 
matter when it is presented to Parliament. Meanwhile, as will be seen 
from the figures given on page 858, New South Wales has a larger 
proportion of indoor paupers than Scotland, and it is not far below that 
of England and Wales, although in the United Kingdom there is, of 
course, a large amount of systematic outdoor relief :— 


| Per 1,000 of Adult Population. 
Females. Total. — : ma at 
Male. Female. | Total. 





isss | 1,944 | ~~ 740 2,684 | 5: 6 | 41 
isso =| «62,038 ~| «800 =| «Sess, |g 7 | 42 
1890 2,165 | 783 2,948 
1s91 | 2,239 850 | 3,089 
1892 | 2,827 1,078 | 3,905 
1893 | 2,915 1077 | ~—-3,992 
1894 2,744 1171 | 3,915 
1895 3,004 1,247 4,251 
1996 | 2,935 1,230 4,165 
1897 | 3,438 1441 | 4,879 
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The following shows the number of adults remaining in the various 
Benevolent Asylums at the close of the years 1888 to 1897 : 





Parramatta. 


George- Mac- Cottage 
street. quarie-st.; Homes. 


| Newington. 


| 


| Liverpool, 
| Rookwood. 
Newcastle 


188s | 97 | 397 § 721 | 286 Sora | Oe 3 26 | 343 | 2,684 
1889 | $3 | 45 3 771 | 283 39 | ...| 37) 32 | 338| 2,838 
1890 | 92 | 46 785 867 | 288 42 | ...| 3 § 341 2,948 
1891 : 938 | 284 EN Bare 340 3,089 
1892 336 1,000 312 45 ieee 993 | 3,905 
1893 | 65 | 577 37 | +984 332 43 | 202 0 809 3,992 
1894 66 63! 78 995 321 43 | 379 | 42 605 3,915 
1895 | 105 | 637 1,076 296 44 | 497| 46| 39 | 737| 4,251 
1896 | 105 | 662 7 982 345 44 |563| 48) 39 598 | 4,165 
1897 | 88 | 666 1,093 | 1,050 371 43 |585| 43) 46 894| 4,879 


The Liverpool Asylum and the two large institutions at Parramatta 
are homes for males ; the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, is for females ; 
and the institution at Newington is used chiefly for persons of this sex. 
Old and indigent married couples have the use of the Cottage Homes, 
Parramatta, which were opened in March, 1889. Owing to the asylums 
at Liverpool and Parramatta becoming overcrowded, the Government, 
during the latter part of 1892, decided to utilise the buildings erected 
at Rookwood several years previously, and intended for a reformatory 
for boys, though never used for that purpose ; consequently, in March, 
1893, the premises were opened as an additional asylum for male 
inmates, of whom there were 202 in the institution at the close of the 
year, and this number had increased to 585 at the end of 1897 


In the following table will be found the number of adult male and 
female inmates of all charitable institutions from which information 
was received at the close of 1897 :— 


{ _ oy a | 
| 


Institutions. Males. Females. 


Government | re ae 662 
Public 141 355 
Church of England | 53 32 
Roman Catholic 36 340 
Salvation Army 48 49 
Hebrew 9 3 
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The above total of 4,879 is higher by 714 than the total for 1896, and 
higher by 628 than the total for 1895, which had hitherto been the 
highest on record. During 1897 the deaths of 749 adults took place in 
the various institutions. 

Adding together the numbers of adults and children in order to 
show the proportion, as compared with the whole population, of the 
destitute in the colony, the ratios per 1,000 for the last ten years are 
found to be as follow :— 


























Per 1,000 of — 

Year. Children. | Adults. | Total. i pers 
Children under Adult Total 

15 years. Population. Population. 

1888 2,263 2,684 4,947 56 | 41 4°7 
1889 2,331 2,838 5,169 56 42 48 
1890 2,244 2,948 5,192 52 4:3 46 
1891 2,258 3,089 5,347 51 43 4°6 
1892 2,935 3,905 6,840 63 53 57 
1893 3,234 3,992 7,226 6°8 53 59 
1894 3,694 3,915 7,609 a a1 61 
1895 4,147 4,251 8,398 84 53 65 
1896 4,416 4,165 8,581 8S 52 66 
1897 4,365 4,879 9,244 8°6 59 70 








The proportion of indoor paupers to the whole population shown in 
the above table is perceptibly increasing, and although still small com- 
pared with the rate of Ireland, it is now equal to that of England and 
Wales, and in excess of that of Scotland. The proportion of population 
in the United Kingdom maintained in the workhouses ‘and other 
institutions of a similar character at the cost of the ratepayers was 


as follows at the beginning of the year 1898 :— ‘ 


England and Wales .............. ¢.. 7°0 per thousand. 
1 Le a 4-4 = 
11a Ge Se a a aN ee oi 99 pe 
United Kingdom  ..............sse00es 71 is 


as against 7-0 per thousand in this colony dependent upon the State 
and private charity for support. There is, of course, a large amount of 
outdoor relief in the United Kingdom which is not included in these 
figures. If this were taken into consideration the proportions would 
be:—England and Wales, 26-4 per thousand ; Scotland, 23-1 ; Ireland, 
22-1 ; and the United Kingdom, 25-5 per thousand. 
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The receipts and disbursements of the charitable institutions in the 
colony during the year 1897 were as shown below. The figures do not 
include the money received and expended by several denominational 
institutions the financial condition of which is not made public:— 


Receipts :— | Disbursements :— 
£ £ 
Government aid ............... 87,880 | Buildings and repairs......... 8,936 
Private contributions......... 24,948 | Maintenance (including sala- 
thes sources cee on 28,371 | PIGGY! oooc coos hose sees = ce ecases 112,044 
| Other expenses..............0068 22,830 
| pe’ 
Pole eed £141,199 | Deedee £143,810 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


The treatment of the insane is dealt with under the head of Vital 
Statistics. The average number of insane persons resident in hospital 
during 1897 was 3,822, while the total number under care was 4,833. 
These numbers include those resident at the four licensed houses for the 
insane at Cook’s River, Picton, and Ryde. The gross expenditure on 
hospitals for insane, wholly supported by the State, during 1897, was 
£105,445, while the collections from private sources amounted to £14,500, 
leaving a net cost to the Government of £90,945. The average weekly 
cost per patient was 10s. 83d., without deducting collections, and 9s. 3d. 
after these were deducted, while the net annual expenditure per head of 
population was Is. 43d. The total expenditure by the State on all 
institutions connected with the care of the insane, inclusive of the cost of 
maintenance of patients in the Reception House, Darlinghurst, of the 
amount paid to the South Australian Government for the maintenance 
of insane patients from the Broken Hill District, and of general 
expenses, was £109,623, and the total collections amounted to £14,591, 
so that the actual expenditure during the year was £95,032. The 
arrangements by which a number of Government patients were main- 
tained at the licensed house at Cook’s River ceased at the end of 1894. 
A few weeks previously all the Government patients were removed to 
the public institutions, the majority being sent to Rydalmere, where new 
wards had been erected ; thus, at that date, for the first time for twenty- 
eight years, the whole of the patients under the care of the Government 
were housed within the walls of its own institutions. The treatment 
meted out to the insane is that dictated by the greatest humanity, and 
the hospitals are fitted with all conveniences and appliances which 
modern science points out as most calculated to mitigate or remove the 
affliction under which these unfortunates labour. 
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PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 


A Board is in existence for the protection of the aborigines, the 
object of which is to ameliorate the condition of the blacks, and to 
exercise a general guardianship over them. There are also five stations 
for the benefit of the aborigines. These are Cumeroogunga, on the river 
Murray; Warangesda, on the Murrumbidgee,; Brewarrina, on the 
Darling; Brungle, near Gundagai; and Grafton. The three first- 
named stations were formerly under the control of a society called the 
Aborigines’ Protection Association, who were responsible to the Board 
for their administration. This association has now been dissolved, and 
some of the members of its Council have been appointed to the Board. 
The natives at these settlements are comfortably housed, and are 
encouraged to devote their energies to agricultural and kindred 
occupations, and elementary education is imparted to the children. 

The amount expended by the Government during 1897 for the benefit 
of the aborigines was £16,733. This included an expenditure of 
£8,641 by the Board on Aborigines generally ; £565 in connection 
with the Home for Aborigines at Grafton; £316 for the fares of 
Aborigines travelling on the railway ; and £2,648 in liquidating claims 
incurred by the Aborigines Protection Association in connection with 
the mission stations. The sum of £864 was expended on medical 
attendance and medicine; £988 on school buildings, books, ete. ; £2,659 
on blankets, clothing, etc.; and £52 for burial expenses, The aborigines 
are referred to at length in the chapter on Population. 


ToraL EXPENDITURE ON CHARITY. 


The total expenditure of the State in connection with all forms of 
relief and in aid of hospitals, asylums for the insane, and other charitable 
institutions, amounted in 1897 to £405,271 ; adding to this the amount 
of private subscriptions, donations, and other receipts of hospitals, etc., 
the poor and the unfortunate benefited during the year to the extent 
of about £525,000. This sum, though not excessive in proportion to 
the population, appears to be large in view of the general wealth of 
the colony, which should preclude the necessity of so many seeking 
assistance. 


GOVERNMENT Lasour BurREAU. 


Owing to the stoppage of public and private works consequent upon 
depression in the money market, there were, in the latter part of 1891, 
a large number of persons in the colony who, though able and willing 
to work, were unable to find any work to do. So great an amount of 
this kind of distress was in existence that the Government felt compelled 
to take steps for the purpose of helping genuine workers to the em- 
ployment they were desirous of obtaining ; and in February, 1892, a 
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Labour Bureau was formed, where those who wanted work done could 
obtain labour, and those who desired to work could hear of whatever 
there was to do. No charge is made for registration, and the matter of 
wages is left to be settled between the parties concerned. In the first 
year of its existence the Bureau found employment for 8,154 persons, 
in the second year for 10,349, in the third year for 16,380, in the 
fourth year for 25,903, in the fifth year for 13,718, and in the sixth 
year for 7,817, making a total of 82,321 altogether. In addition to 
these, it is estimated that about 5,000 persons indirectly obtained work 
through’ the medium of the Bureau. Relief was given to those in 
absolute want, in the shape of rations, of which 30,960 were issued 
during 1892-3, 52,525 in 1893-4, 41,884 in 1894-5, 318,200 in 1895-6, 
17,065 in 1896-7, and 4,856 in 1897-8, at an average cost of about Is. 6d. 
each. Relief works carried on during 1895-6, for which payment was 
made in rations, account for the large increase shown for that year. 
These works had practically been completed before the beginning of the 
year 1896-7. Private subscriptions have been disbursed among the 
needy, and parcels of clothing distributed. The daily attendance of 
unemployed at the Bureau is about 150, although on special occasions 
as many as 700 may be present. The total expenditure on relief works 
for the year 1897-8 was £3,470, as compared with £10,736 for the 





preceding year. Expenditure in connection with the employment of 
men on railway deviation works, forest-thinning, ete., is not included in 
these amounts. 









DEFENCE 


|g Gales South Wales was garrisoned with British troops from the 

time of its foundation as a colony until the year 1870. For 
part of the years 1870 and 1871 the colony was without regular troops, 
its defence being entirely in the hands of the Volunteer Force. In 1871 
a local regular defence force was enrolled, comprising one battery of 
Artillery and two companies of foot. The latter were disbanded in the 
following year ; but the Artillery was strengthened by a second battery 
in 1876, and a third in 1877. In 1888 the permanent force, which 
until that year had consisted of only one arm, was extended to include 
corps of Submarine Miners and Mounted Infantry. The latter, however, 
ceased to exist in 1890; but a fourth battery was added to the Artillery, 
and in 1891 a third arm was again raised in the form of a Medical Staff 
Corps. 

To supplement the Imperial troops in Australia, a volunteer force 
was enrolled in 1854, Great Britain being then at war with Russia. 
The Act authorising the establishment of this force was 18 Vic. No. 8. 
The original strength of the corps was one troop of Cavalry, one battery 
of Artillery, and six companies of foot, called the 1st Regiment of New 
South Wales Rifles ; but with the termination of the Crimean war the 
Volunteers practically ceased to exist. A few years later, in 1860, 
a second force was enrolled, consisting of one troop of Mounted 
Rifles, three batteries of Artillery—two being stationed at Sydney, 
and one at Newcastle—and twenty companies of Infantry, fourteen 
of which were recruited from Sydney and its suburbs, and six from 
the country districts; the total strength of all arms being about 
1,700 men. The existence of the Mounted Rifles was brief, for 
they were disbandéd in 1862, and more Artillery raised in their stead. 
In the following year a Naval Brigade was enrolled to assist in 
the defence of the colony by sea. In 1868 the military force was 
reorganised under the Volunteer Regulation Act, passed towards the 
close of the previous year, each man receiving a grant of 50 acres of 
land for five years’ efficient service. The land orders, however, were 
abolished in 1874, and a direct system of partial payment introduced. 
In 1878 a further reorganisation of the Volunteer troops of the colony 
took place in accordance with a plan drawn up by Sir William Jervois, 
and the present force is serving under the Act of 1867 as amended in 
that year. A corps of Naval Artillery Volunteers, who were to receive 
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no remuneration, but only an allowance for instruction and incidental 
expenses, was raised in 1882, and it was followed a few years later by 
numerous bodies of military reserves, comprising all the principal arms, 
on the same footing ; but all were gradually disbanded or merged in the 
partially-paid forces of the colony, until at the end of 1895 the small 
body of the Scottish Rifles was the only one which was strictly entitled 
to be classed as a Volunteer corps. In 1896, however, three rifle corps, 
designated the Irish Rifles, the St. George’s Rifles, and the Australian 
Rifles, were raised. The Scottish and Irish Rifles comprise the 5th 
Regiment ; the Australian Rifles, the 6th Regiment; and the St. 
George’s Rifles, the 7th Regiment. During 1897 two new corps of 
volunteers were enrolled, viz., the First Australian Volunteer Horse, 
and the Railway Volunteer Corps. A “National Guard,” consisting 
of old volunteers of the colony, or men who have served elsewhere, has 
also been established. 

The total defence forces of the colony at the end of 1897—exclusive 
of Rifle Club Reservists to the number of 1,751—numbered 7,765 
officers and men, distributed as follows :— 























Permanent Troops :-— Volunteers :— 
Headquarters Staff............... 8 Australian Volunteer Horse... 503 
Ordnance Staff .........0:.....2. 1) Infantry— 
Permanent Staff ... 81 Australian Rifles ............ 565 
Artillery: 2 aiiecsiscisengessenscnnene 443 National Guard ..............5 110 
Engineers (Submarine Miners) 27 St. George’s Rifles . .. 513 
Army Service Corps ... : 10 Scottish Rifles..............00 229 
Medical Staff Corps 1] Irish Rifles ...........,+5 .. 196 
—— Railway Volunteer Corps... 164 
HiptAlltene ae 501 Motel soe edison 00 
- Partially-paid Troops :— Honorary :— 
Lancers...... ...eseeeeeeeeseeereees 385 Chaplainsee were ree 15 
Mounted Rifles .............. 378 Medical Officers 20 
Wield Artillery ......:..co00ces 134 Total 35 
Garrison Artillery ... ee 488 Sere na tar SS evan ‘ 
Engineers—Field 56 118 Trps es ee 
Submarine Miners... rte ela iese-aalle wes bao r 
Electricians ...............66 0+ 75 Naval Bricade pp nupe 
AAR Ye sete ee seencinaes 2,462 Nana Aciilary Valuntocme © 248 
Army Service Corps ............ 58 T oe af I nce Sh eae 
Medical Staff Corps ............ 112 ees Ne ae) tor Eee 
peas a Motaliericscsesscavssescwss 579 
Ratalicccisessesscresse+ 4,280 Grand Total............ 7,765 


PERMANENT TROOPS. 


The actual strength of the Military Forces of the colony on the 31st 
December, 1897, was 7,186, or 346 below the establishment. The 
Permanent Troops numbered 591 of all ranks. The Headquarters 
Staff and the Ordnance Staff were, of course, all located in Sydney. 
The Army Service Corps, Medical Staff Corps, and Submarine Miners 
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are all stationed in the Metropolitan District, where are also located the 
Artillery, with the exception of the small garrisons manning the forts 
in the South Coast and Northern Districts. The rates of pay of the 
Artillery, exclusive of allowances, were on the 31st December, 1897 :— 
Officer commanding, £730 ; lieutenant-colonel, £420 ; majors, £356 ; 
captains, £321; lieutenants, £180 to £216; warrant- ‘officers, 6s. 10d. 
to 9s. 9d. per diem ; sergeant-majors and quartermaster-sergeants, 5s. 5d. 
to 7s. 1d. per diem ; sergeants, from 4s. to 6s. 10d. per diem ; corporals, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. per diem ; bombardiers, 3s. 2d. per diem; 
trumpeters, 2s. 3d. per diem; master gunners, 6s. 10d. to 7s. 10d. per diem ; 
gunners, 2s. 3d. per diem. The Submarine Miners are paid as follows :— 
Officer commanding, £384 ; sergeants, from 7s. 4d. to 8s. 4d. per diem ; 
corporals, from 5s. to 6s. 4d. per diem; sappers, 4s. per diem, and 
bugler, 2s. 3d. per diem. The Artillery man the batteries guarding 
the harbours of Sydney, Botany Bay, Wollongong, and Newcastle ; 
mount guard at the vice-regal residence, and perform such other duties 
as usually appertain to a garrison. The troops are a fine body of 
men. The minimum height at which recruits are accepted is 5ft. 6in. 


detrvare d Aft Q: ro » ounne 
ror Uiis ers, ang ot. oin. AVL gunners. 


The British military authorities afford facilities to New South Wales 
officers to gain a better knowledge of the duties of their profession than 
they could acquire in the colony, by sanctioning their attachment 
to corps serving in India. These facilities have on several occasions 
been taken advantage of, and an insight into the routine of the large 
cantonments has been gained, as well as actual experience of the sharp 
campaigning which is often going on in that country. Another im- 
portant step in the direction of securing efficiency in the defence forces 
of the colony was taken in 1899, when a detachment of New South 
Wales Lancers was sent to England to undergo a period of training 
at the great military encampment at Aldershot. It has also been 
sug gested that there should be a regular interchange of troops between 
England and the colonies, and no doubt this suggestion will take 
practical shape in the near future. 


PARTIALLY-PAID AND VOLUNTEER TROOPS. 


The Partially-paid Troops and Volunteers of the colony consist of 
seven arms in addition to the honorary staff of chaplains and medical 
officers, the total strength of the force being 6,560 men of all ranks, as 
shown in the preceding table. The Medical Staff Corps was raised in 
1888, and originally consisted of one company, a second being added 
in 1893. The partially-paid portion, numbering 112, is stationed in 
Sydney. 

The cavalry regiment known as the New South Wales Lancers was 
first raised in 1885 as a volunteer reserve corps, under the name of the 
Light Horse ; but in 1888 the men were merged in the partially-paid 
troops, under their present designation. They ‘provide their own horses 
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and equipment, their uniform and arms being supplied by the Government. 
The regiment is distributed throughout four districts, as follows :— 






Sydney and Suburbs ... 99 
Southern District ...... 7 47 
South Coast District tniins oped 
WOREHGRIDISETICE << -cesecrcerssceve teceiecnscrselcocesucesmeconereen _200 

FROGAL cere ss cues saci eeneeveptec rene eaten come renee eee 393 


Unlike the Lancers, the Mounted Rifles were directly enrolled in 
1889 as a partially-paid body, being strengthened by the inclusion of a 
part of the Light Horse already alluded to. They now number 381, 
distributed as follows :— 





Western District ........... Mc dove he aeupecieisersine acer ae eaten ee tuneen 94 
Northern District .... wet Lol 
Southern District ...... abe fees al | 
South Coast District .. 40 

Ea RED DS Re EA COCEA EEO ERE CH CORD A OEERCHIRGOOLES Mic Re ae one 381 


The First Australian Horse were raised in 1897, and at the end of 
the year numbered 504 officers and men, distributed as follows :— 





Sydneviand)Suburbsiaeerccnosassverciectweconaceceeeeeerne 3 
Southern District ...... i ae 224 
Western District ............ rece) ao 
South-western District re 48 
Northern District ........ antosoco, 1 Wis) 

SLOGAL vice susvasecncescerasantnsiraetonerm rate esteceteeinmed: 504 


The Artillery consist of 622 men of all ranks, of whom 134 com- 
pose the field batteries. They were first enrolled in 1867, when 4 
batteries, one of which was a field battery, were formed. In 1885 an 
unpaid force of four batteries was raised as a reserve, but two of these 
were broken up in 1892, and the others included in the partially-paid 
force, forming a second field battery. In the following year the Volunteer 
field batteries were united with the permanent one to form the Brigade 
Division Field Artillery. The other batteries were designated the Second 
Garrison Division Artillery, the First Garrison Division being the per- 
manent force. The men are distributed over three districts, the strength 
of each being :— 

SV OHOV cc cca ensecchursncesancacsnietisereccuedetsreareateliseednareriracces: +16 
Northern District . 00 a 
South Coast District 









The Engineers are located in Sydney. As originally formed in 
1867, they consisted of one field company. Torpedo and signalling 
corps were recruited ten years later, and in 1890 another field com- 
pany was raised. In 1893 the whole force was united with the perma- 
nent Submarine Miners to form a corps of Engineers. The torpedo and 
signalling corps were respectively designated Submarine Miners and 
Electricians, the regulars forming the permanent section of the first of 
these corps. The Field Companies number 118 men of all ranks ; and 
the Volunteer Submarine Miners and the Electricians are each 75 strong. 


31 
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The present Infantry Regiments, known as the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th, were originally designated the Sydney, South Sydney, Western, and 
Northern Battalions. In 1885 unpaid foot reserves were raised as the 
5th and 6th Regiments, the former consisting of the present Scottish 
Rifles, The infantry reserves, however, were gradually weakened, 
and many of the men were formed into Reserve Rifle Companies, 
the remainder in 1892 being absorbed by the lst, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Regiments when their establishment was raised from eight to ten 
companies. At the end of the same year the Rifle Companies were dis- 
banded, and Civilian Rifle Clubs formed, and these clubs, now estimated 
to include 1,751 men, were enrolled as a Reserve Corps for existing 
regiments in 1895. In 1894 the partially-paid regiments of infantry 
were strengthened by the absorption of the “Senior Cadets,” the older 
division of a cadet force established in connection with the public schools 
of the colony ; the younger division, known as the Cadet Force, and now 
numbering 3,294 youths, remaining under the control of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. As already stated, Volunteer Corps, known as 
the Irish Rifles, Australian Rifles, and St. George’s Rifles, were raised 
in 1896, the first-mentioned body, with the Scottish Rifles, forming 
the 5th Regiment, and the other corps, the 6th and 7th Regiment 
respectively ; and in 1897 the Railway Volunteer Corps was established, 
this body being recruited from employees on the suburban railways. 
The reserve force has also been strengthened by the formation of the 
National Guard, numbering 110, the members of which have had some 
military experience either in regular or volunteer forces. The infantry 
force is distributed over five districts, the strength of each being :— 
Sydney and Suburbs 
Southern District .................00 
Western District ............ 


Northern District ... 
South Coast District 





The Army Service Corps was raised in 1881 under the title of the 
‘Commissariat and Transport Corps, its designation being changed two 
years later. It comprises 68 officers and men, all of whom are stationed 
in the metropolis. 

Volunteers are admitted between the ages of 18 and 40 years. To 
rank as efficient, the Artillery are required to attend 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, 6 out of 8 half-day parades, and 12 out of 16 
night parades and shot practice; the Engineers (Field Companies) to 
attend 2 out of 3 whole-day parades, 9 out of 14 half-day parades, and 
9 out of 12 night drills; the Submarine Miners, 14 out of 17 whole- 
days’ training in camp ; the Infantry and Mounted Brigade, 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, 9 out of 13 half-day parades, and a complete course 
of musketry ; Army Service Corps and Medical Staff Corps, 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, and 6 out of 8 half-day parades. Annual inspection 
by the General Officer Commanding or his representative is included in 
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the foregoing. Pay is granted to all ranks according to a sliding scale, 
gunners, sappers, and privates receiving 8s. for each whole-day parade, 
4s. for a half-day parade, and Qs, for a night parade. In addition to 
these sums, every Volunteer who passes through the musketry course 
and qualifies as a marksman is granted 12s. ; and, if he should qualify 
at the end of the year as an efficient, a further sum of £1 12s., unless 
he be a Submarine Miner, in which case he is granted £2 for efficiency 
and £2 16s. for extra proficiency. 

In 1880 the Imperial military authorities conferred upon the Senate 
of the Sydney University the privilege of annually nominating a student 
to a cadetship at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Under 
certain conditions the Senate has also the privilege of nominating one 
candidate every year to a commission in the British Army. 


Navat VoLunteEer Force. 


With the object of strengthening the Imperial fleet on the Australian 
Station, and securing a naval force sufficiently strong to resist attack in 
the event of war breaking out between Great Britain and a maritime 
power, the colonies of Australasia, a few years ago, entered into an 
agreement with the Imperial Government by which an Auxiliary 
Squadron of seven fast and powerful cruisers and gunboats was built for 
exclusive service in Australian waters. The combined fleets number no 
less than sixteen vessels, and under the circumstances it is unneces- 
sary that New South Wales should have any navy of its own, the only 
ships of war which it possesses being two small torpedo boats—the 
Acheron and the Avernus. The colony, however, has enrolled in 
its service two bodies of naval volunteers, who receive a small annual 
payment, and who would prove very useful as a reserve from which 
crews could be partly drawn for the three vessels of the Auxiliary 
Squadron which are laid up in times of peace. 

The first of these bodies is the Naval Brigade, which was enrolled in 
1863. It consists largely of time-expired seamen of the Royal Navy, 
discharged from the ships on the Australian Station. At the present 
time there are no facilities for drilling the men at sea, and in the 
manceuvres hitherto carried out they have mostly been employed as a 
light artillery land force. The Brigade consists of six companies, com- 
prising 18 commissioned officers, 10 other officers, 24 petty officers, and 
276 men classed as A.B, Of this force, 275 are stationed in Sydney and 
53 at Newcastle. 

The other arm of the naval service is known as the Naval Artillery 
Volunteers. This body was organised in 1882, and for the first ten 
years received no payment, the Government merely supplying arms and 
uniforms, and annually allowing a sum for instruction and incidental 
expenses ; but in July, 1892, the corps was included amongst the 
partially-paid forces of the colony. The men have been trained in the. 
use of the torpedo, and would be found serviceable for the defence of 
the harbour should a hostile fleet evade or overcome the British and 
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Australian war-vessels. ~The strength of the corps is 242 men of all 
ranks, including 16 officers and 26 petty, officers, and 200 A.B’s. 
In addition to these there are five men belonging to the corps who are 
in charge of the Acheron and the Avernus. There are also four staff 
officers, bringing the total strength of the naval forces up to 579 of all 
ranks, 

THe IMPERIAL FLEEKT. 

The headquarters of the Imperial Fleet and the Australasian Auxiliary 
Squadron are situated at Port Jackson, under an arrangement with the 
Imperial authorities, by which the Government of the colony undertook 
to give up Garden Island for the purposes of a naval station, and to 
erect thereon the requisite buildings, as well as to provide certain other 
accommodation required for the war-vessels in the harbour. In consi- 
deration of this it was agreed that Sydney should be the headquarters 
of the Australian Fleet, and that the Tmperial Government should give 
up all claim to certain lands and buildings owned by them in the colony, 
including the Paddington Barracks, the Domain, and Botanic Gardens, 
and the ‘old Commissariat Stores, as well as other valuable properties. 

The following is a list of the Imperial war-vessels now on the Aus- 
tralasian station under Rear-Admiral Pearson. The Penguin and Dart 
are enga ged i in surveyi ing service :— 


Armament. 





Displacement. 
Indicated 
horse-power. 
ex treme. 
Length. 
Beam. 


| 
| 
| 
Name. | Class. 
| 


i Draught of water 


| 





aa . in. |ft. in. let, in. | <snots.| tons. |knots. 
Royal | “s | 7,7 10,000 |2 1360 0.60 8|One 9°2-in. B.L., 12 6-in. 75 | 1,250 | 10,000 
Arthur.) er | | | B.L. (Q.F), 12 6-Pr., 5 | 
‘ | | 3-Pr., 7 Nordenfe!dt. 
protected | } | | | 
Porpoise.|Twin-screw s770 | 8,500 |15 4/225 0/386 Oj|Six 6-in. 5-ton_ B.L., °F 825 | 7,000 
cruiser, 3rd | ¥.6;P:,. (8. 3-Pr.; 2 | 








| 
class. | | | | Nordenfeldt. 
Mohawk. /Twin-screw | 1,770 | 3,500 |1E 5 036 OSix 6-in. 5-ton B.L.,| 16°5 | 825! 7,000 
cruiser, 3rd) | 1 S¥cG.B.) 16) Pr, S 
class. | | Nordenfeldt. 
Royalist .|Screw cruiser,| 1,420 | 1,510 1200 038 O/Two 6-in. 4-ton B.L.R.,| 13° 25 | 6,600 
3rd class. | | | 10 5-in. 38-cwt. B.L.R., | 
| | a 
Ring- |Serew gun- | 805} 1,200|13 2/165 031 0} 1. 25-ewt. B.L., 2) 12° 128 | 2,500 
dove. | boat, Ist | | | 8-Pr., 2 Nordenfeldt. 
class. | | | 
Goldfinch|Screw gun- | 805) 1,200|13 3/165 0/30 OJSix 4-in. 26-ewt. B.L.R.,| 13°0 | 105 | 
boat, ist | | | | 2 Q.F. Hotchkiss, 2} 
class | | | M. 
Torch ../Screw sloop..| 960]1,100|14 6/180 0.32 6|Six 4-in. QF., 4 3-pr.|13°25| 130 
Q.F. Hotchkiss, 3 
| | | 06°45-in. Maxim. | | 
Penguin ./Screw sloop..| 1,130] 700/14 0/180 088 O\Two 64-pr. M., 1 L., 2) 10°0 | 200 | 
| | } 











_ Dart ....|Screw saene 470 250 }12 11133 0/25 


M.L.R. Muzzle-loading rifel guns; Q. F., Quick- firing gun » Machine guns ; 
under 15 cwt. ; B.L.R., Breech- loading rifled guns; V.C -P. ” Vavasseur centre pi 
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The Royal Arthur has a protective deck of steel, varying in thick- 
ness from 1 to 5 inches. The 6-inch guns are also enclosed in case- 
mates of steel 6 inches thick. 

As opportunity offers, the Admiral on the station is empowered to 
grant commissions, for periods not exceeding six months, to officers of 
the naval forces of the colonies, in order that they may gain some 
experience of the conditions under which modern naval warfare is prac- 
tised. Six cadetships and three engineer studentships in the qa ial 
Navy are given annually to Australian boys, who must not be less than 
143 nor more than 15} years of age to qualify for the former, and not 
less than 14 nor more than 17 years of age for the latter appointments. 
The cadets undergo a course of instruction for two years on board the 
Britannia training-ship before they receive a commission. 


THe AUSTRALASIAN AUXILIARY SQUADRON. 


Under the provisions of the Australasian Naval Force Act, which was 
assented to on the 20th December, 1887, all the colonies have entered 
into an agreement with the British Government for the payment of a 
subsidy towards the maintenance of an Australian Auxiliary Squadron. 
The annual subvention payable by the colonies amounts to £91,000 for 
maintenance and £35,000 as interest charge on the cost of construction 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, making a total of £1 26,000, of 
which New South Wales, according to population, paid £37, 820 for 
the year 1897-8. The fleet, Ww hich entered Port Jackson on the 5th 
September, 1891, consists of five fast cruisers and two torpedo gunboats. 
Of these, three cruisers and one gunboat are always kept in commission, 
the remainder being held in reserve in Australasian ports, but ready 
for commission whenever circumstances may require their use. The 
vessels in reserve at the present time are the Ringarooma and the 
Boomerang ; while the Katoomba is used as the guardship of the 
Reserve. The agreement is for a period of ten years, and is then, or at 
the end of any subsequent year, terminable, provided two years’ notice 
shall have been given. The Australasian Governments have no voice 
whatever in the management of the vessels, nor any control over their 
movements. On the termination of the agreement the vessels will 
remain the property of the Imperial Government. The strength of the 
fleet in Australian waters before the Australasian Squadron was built 
is maintained. 

Particulars respecting the vessels of the Australasian Auxiliary 
Squadron will be found below. The Boomerang and Karrakatta are 
classed as torpedo gun-boats ; all the other vessels are third-class screw 
cruisers. The deck armour over machinery space is 2 in. and 1 in., and 
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in conning towers 3 in., except in the case of the torpedo boats, the 
towers of which have 1-in. armour :— 

















] ( : 
| . Coal 
| | be Armament. | endurance. 
etl as] l 
1S ieeles| 3 |. ee ge | ; 
| 2 |Bels8i 4! ¢ l..|3 E23 
Name. | 8 2) se 4 g peo, |) ap 2 
| @l|swegisesi ses! ¢ oo | a « 
rH = | tox pa am Guns. | ao m as 
2 }as)3° | 58 | 3 
a “8 }e” | s 
! 
| { | | | 
tons. ft. in.| ft. in.| ft. in.| | knots | tons. |knots. 
| | | | 
Katoomba .... 7,500|17 6| 2650] 41 0/Eight 4-7 Q.F. guns,| 4 | 16°5} 300] 6,000 





| | | eight 3-pr. Q. 
| one 7-pr. M.L.R. gun 
| (boat and field), four | | 

| 4°45 in. 5 barrel Nor- | 


. guns, | | 





| | | | | denfeldt. 
Ringarooma .. 5|7,500|17 6 | 2650/41 0 do + 4 | 165 | 300) 6,000 
| | | | 
Mildura ...... 2,575 | 7,500|16 6|2650)| 41 0 do | 4 16°5 | 300 | 6,000 
Wallaroo ....| 2,575 | 7,500|17 3| 2650/41 0 do ..| 4 | 165 | 300 | 6,000 
| | | | | 
Tauranga ....| 2,575 | 7,500 117 6|2650|41 0 do | am 16°5 300 | 6,000 
Boomerang ..| 735 /3,500)10 8 |2300|27 0 \Two 47 in. QF. guns,| 3 {*18°75|) 160} 2,500 
| | | | four 3-pr. Q.F. guns.| | 
Karrakatta 735 | 3,500 110 9|2300|27 0 do --| 3 |*18°75| 160} 2,500 











eae Pe | 








* This speed can be increased until, under favourable conditions, for a short period, a maximum 
of 21 knots can be obtained. Q.F.—Quick-firing guns. M.L.R.—Muzzle-loading rifled guns. 





In the event of any of the squadron being lost the vessel is to be 
replaced by the British Government. 







FORTIFICATIONS. 


At various points along the coast of New South Wales, extensive 
fortifications have been constructed, and Sydney, protected as it is by 
two lines of defence, is regarded as almost impregnable. Botany Bay 
is strongly fortified, and the works there form the southern defence of 
the metropolis; while to the north, Newcastle, the great coal port of the 
colony, has also been rendered as secure as possible against attack ; and 
down the coast, to the south, fortifications have been constructed at the 
towns of Bulli and Wollongong. 

Fortifications have been erected at King George’s Sound and Thurs- 
day Island at the joint cost of the five Australian colonies. In the 
first case, one-fourth of the cost is borne by Western Australia 
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(which supplies the garrison), and three-fourths by the other colonies on 
a population basis ; while, in the other, each of the colonies contributes 
according to the number of its inhabitants. It is probable that the 
important strategic points of Hobart and Port Darwin will be forti- 
fied under a somewhat similar agreement in the near future. 































EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE. 


The expenditure by the State during 1897-8, from the Consolidated 
Revenue, on defence works and the Permanent and Volunteer Forces, 
amounted to £233,244, distributed as follows :— 

L £ 
Permanent and Partially-paid Military Forces ...........:cc000. 0 ceeeeeee 177,478 
UA EE URL EC Oren rnc ee eOtEC GIG STG BCEUEDEOUELEIDCG aes TAS IG RUaZeOad 80. GACUSEOES 





Federal Defence :— 





"Ming Georgels: Sound ..-...c-..-cerece cetezecatseewescsesvocceveat 1,046 
Whuorsday Sesland ays .c occ cess sescervee-nasueenersccecetnevcc sieseasecss 2,403 
Naval comtribiubion<.,..scsiessasssscieeenete reece ccsedessseasestees 37,820 

o EDOtALM aR ee soir aceaic indore ined oot hesuhcren erature 41,269 


Other Expenditure :— 











Rifle Associations 1,845 

Royal Naval House 200 

Military Secretary 2,069 

Military Pensions 1,119 
VOGAL Wevirce corseccserceneorerescnererseceeeaverten: 5,233 
Grand totali.c....cccnecseccrevnvcweceout) eevee sss £233,244 





Whatever opinion may be entertained of the present condition of the 
defences of the colony, there can be no doubt that a very large sum of 
money has been expended upon them. The details cannot now be 
ascertained respecting the earlier defences of the harbour of Port Jackson, 
such as Fort Phillip, where the Observatory now stands, Fort Macquarie, 
and Fort Denison, which, with the batteries at Dawes’ Point, Kirribilli, 
and Mrs. Macquarie’s Chair, were thought to render Sydney almost 
impregnable some forty years ago, when the ponderous artillery now in 
use had not been invented. The returns of expenditure for defence 
purposes since the assumption of responsible government, are, however, 
available and are appended hereto. It will be observed that during the 
forty-one and a half years uo less than £4,809,891 was expended from 
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the Consolidated Revenue, or an average of £115,901 per annum, for 
these services :— 
































s adiitiary, | | = piety, 
xpenditure) yaya} ixpenditure| yaya) | 
Year. ed \ Eependt- Total. Year. Painding Expendi- Total. 

and Works of, Ure and Works of, ‘Ure | 

Defence). | Defence). | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1857 31,824 538 32,362 1879 92,216 | 5,219 97,435 
1858 23,974 | 3,296 | 27,270 || 1880 72,712 | 5,683 78,395 
1859 18,376 | 6,089 24,465 || 1881 80,215 | 5,810 86,025 
1860 30,373 | 2,910 33,283 || 1882 96,387 | 12,858 109,245 
1861 68,085 | 2,275 70,360 1883 117,554 | 15,202 132,756 
1862 24,188 | 4,330 28,518 || 1884 147,725 | 14,960 162,685 
1863 18,845 1,943 20,788 || 1885 224,318 ; 18,895 | *243,213 
1864 25,789 1,054 26,843 || 1886 200,488 | 18,696 | 219,184 
1865 14,522 | 2,508 17,030 || 1887 | 156,681 6,670 163,351 
1866 18,167 | 3,522 21,689 || 1888 158,479 | 9,210 | 167,689 
1867 23,762 | 3,772 27,534 || 1889 | 206,457 | 11,582 | 218,039 
1868 30,824 | 4,096 34,920 1890 224,352 | 11,195 | 235,547 
1869 31,278 | 3,570 34,848 1891] 275,343 | 12,085 | 287,428 
1870 22,241 3,612 25,853 1892 | 240,258 | 81,746 | 322,004 
1871 31,952 | 3,964 35,916 || 1893 | 205,425 | 13,925 | 219,350 
1872 43,055 | 3,995 47,050 || 1894 | 219,158 | 53,200} 272,358 
1873 48,567 | 4,886 53,453 || +1895 | 109,498 | 42,592 | 152,090 
1874 81,223 | 5,034 86,257 1895-6 173,580 | 47,546 | 221,126 
1875 39,092 | 5,213 44,305 1896-7; 166,119 | 46,895 | 213,014 
1876 62,385 | 5,548 67,933 1897-8 185,960 | 47,284 | 233,244 
1877 117,263 | 5,565 122,828 | wee 
1878 | 87,590 | 4,618 92,208 || Total ...) 4,246,300 | 563,591 | 4,809,891 











RES Exclusive of £121,630, cost of sending Australian Contingent to the Soudan. + Six months. 


In addition to the sums paid out of current revenue, a large amount 
of loan money has been expended in the erection of fortifications, which 
it is expected will serve for the protection of future generations of 
colonists as well as the present. The details of this expenditure are 
as follow :— 

Previous: tovlS7 lise: vcccssarsecs £80,805. 


£ 
43,601 
24,466 





* Six months, 
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It is estimated that the present value of the defence works erected in 
New South Wales is about £868,000. 

Another source of expenditure to the colony is that of the Naval 
Station in Port Jackson, to which reference has been made under the 
heading of the Imperial Fleet. In carrying out the works at Garden 
Island and the alterations at Kirribilli Point the following expenditure 
has been incurred :— 





Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
’ 
1885 642 34,669 
1886 C108 33,928 33,796 
1887.. 15,431 9,210 
1888 52,013 4,345 
1889 15,574 Nil. 
1890 42,768 2,964 
1891 42,201 —_— 
1892 23,373 Totalirncdasccsccay <= £310,914 





* Six months. 


It thus appears that the total amount spent by the colony of New 
South Wales for defence purposes from the beginning of the year 
1857 to the 30th June, 1898, was £6,249,590, or an average of about 
£150,593 per annum. The items which make up this amount may be 
recapitulated thus :— 





£ 
From Consolidated Revenue ....-.... cccceeeeceeeeteeeeeeeeee eaeree ee 4,809,891 
Loans —Fortifications and Warlike Stores. ... 960,740 
Naval Station, Port Jackson ...........c:ecceeeeese eee ee ees 310,914 
Value of Land alienated in virtue of Volunteer Land Orders, 
computed at £1 per Acre ......csccseseeceeeeeeeeees tereeeecesteneess 168,045 


£6,249,590 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


EW SOUTH WALES is slow to adopt a general system of local 
government, notwithstanding the pressing necessity for such a 
step. In Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand, 
comprehensive systems of local government have been in existence for 
many years, and the benefits derived therefrom are recognised, not only 
by the Governments, but by the ratepayers whose property is affected. 
The central Government is relieved of responsibility and expenditure 
which form no part of its proper functions, while the property-owner, 
though compelled to pay rates from which he was previously free, receives 
benefits which more than compensate for his direct payment. 

Under the system at present obtaining in New South Wales, no 
district, however populous, is compelled to become incorporated, and it 
is only on the presentation of a petition, signed by at least fifty of the 
prospective ratepayers, and containing a larger number of signatures 
than those attached to any counter petition, that a municipality can be 
formed. Judged by past experience, this voluntary principle is not 
conducive to the adoption of a general system of local government ; for 
so long as the central Government continues to construct local works, it 
is evident that the residents benefited will submit to the absence of 
local management of their affairs. 

Tn the course of the year 1894 a Bill was submitted to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, providing for the incorporation of the entire unincorpo- 
rated area of the colony into boroughs, municipal districts of a maximum 
area of 400 square miles, and shires; but in consequence of the inser- 
tion of a clause which they considered contrary to a vital principle in 
the Bill, the measure was abandoned by the Government. It was 
proposed by the Bill to alter the municipal year so as to extend 
from the Ist January to the 3lst December ; to alter the boundaries 
of existing municipalities by proclamation of the Governor without 
petition ; to rate Crown lands when under lease or license ; to make 
the assessment on either the capital or annual value, the rate on the 
former to be from 4d. to $d. per £; to raise the maximum of the 
general rate to 1s. 3d. in the £ on annual value ; to extend the period 
of endowment in certain instances to thirty years, the sum granted 
ranging in amount, per £ of general rates collected, from 60s. during 
the first five to 10s, during the last five years, down to 10s. during the 
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first five and 2s. 6d. during the last five years; to submit certain ques- 
tions, such as the levying of a special rate, the rating on the capital or 
the annual value, and the raising of loans, to a general vote of the 
ratepayers ; to levy local rates for works of local benefit ; to expend on 
each riding or ward of a municipality the amount of rates collected 
from the residents of that riding or ward; to give power to erect 
rabbit-proof fences, to grant aid to hospitals, and to prevent destruction 
by fire; to take material for any kind of municipal work from any 
land on payment of compensation ; and to raise the borrowing powers 
to ten times the total of the general rate. 

At the end of 1860 the total area incorporated was 409 square miles ; 
in ten years this had increased to 649 miles only; in 1880 to 1,482 
miles ; in 1890 to 2,387 miles ; and in 1898 to 2,763 square miles—a 
very insignificant total compared with the whole area of territory. The 
subjoined figures give the incorporated and unincorporated areas at the 
end of 1898 in each of the three great divisions of the colony :— 


| 
| | 








Division. | Incorporated Area. | Unincorporated Area. 
| | 
square miles. square miles. 
Eastern ........... | 2,011 92,445 
Central cscc.0-<-0-: 494 86,163 
Western ........ 258 124,695 
Total..iscc5.. 2,763 303,303 


In addition to the ordinary form of municipal local government, 
there are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction, to the opera- 
tions of which allusion will hereafter be made. The control of water 
supply and sewerage of the Metropolitan and Hunter districts is rele- 
gated to separate boards. At Hay and Balranald there are irrigation 
trusts, the formation of which was provided for by special Acts; the 
Municipal Councils, constitute the trusts. Another trust, which was 
established at Wentworth, has been dissolved, and its powers assumed 
by the Government, and the question of the dissolution of the Balranald 
Trust is also being considered. The Public Vehicles Regulation Act, 
the Metropolitan and the Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage 
Acts, and the Fire Brigades Act, were all passed with the object of 
extending the principle of local government, and boards have been 
established to carry out the provisions of some of these Acts. 

Leaving out of consideration the expenditure on works of national im- 
portance, the Government has, during thepast thirty-eight years and a half, 
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expended no less than £30,996, 100 on works of a purely local character, 
not including school buildings. Of thissum, £20,742,700 was laid out in 
the country districts, and £10,253,400 in the metropolitan. The division 
of the colony into local government districts would not necessarily 
be followed by an entire stoppage of the direct expenditure on works 
of local interest by the central Government, but the larger portion of 
the works now undertaken by Government would be left to the local 
authorities, who, having to provide the expenditure, would probably see 
that it is laid out to the best advantage. Adopting the two divisions 
of metropolitan and country, the expenditure on account of public works 
in each since 1860 is given below. Out of the total metropolitan 
expenditure, £7,140,900 was spent on tramways and water supply and 
sewerage works, which are sources of revenue, while in the country 
districts the cost of similar works totalled £1,176,700 only :— 





Country districts. Metropolitan District. Total. 





| 
Per 
| Inhabitant. 


Expenditure. | ee | Expenditure. 


oF fi | Per 
Expenditure. Inhabitant. 


£ 
| | 
1860-1880 | 5,649,382 1,065,410 6,714,792 


1881 | 583,471 357,182 | 940,653 
1882 704,892 F 702,696 | 1,407,588 
1883 758,052 | 931,615 | 1,689,667 | 
1884 | 940,858 | 669,209 1,610,067 
1885 981,951 704,636 1,686,587 
1886 | 868,923 | 767,906 | 1,636,829 
1887 784,941 2 9 556,660 1,341,601 | 
1888 | 904,477 5 344,414 1,248,891 
1889 | 798,383 583,786 | 1,382,169 
1890 | 874,077 : 444,723 1,318,800 
1891 | 1,126,446 | ¢ 790,491 | 1,916,937 
1892 | 1,034,686 | 3 563,015 | 1,597,701 
1893 | 790,500 ¢ 416,100 1,206,600 
“1894-5 | 1,421,000 408,300 1,829,300 
1895-6 | 1,048,200 | 215,700 | 0 1,263,900 
1896-7 | 743,900 ; 306,000 | 1,049,900 


1897-8 | 728,600 | 425,600} 1 0 5 | 1,154,200 
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* Eighteen months ended June, 1895. 
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INCORPORATION OF THE City OF SYDNE\. 


The City of Sydney was incorporated on the 20th July, 1842, and 
the Sydney Municipal Council established during the same year, the 
election of aldermen taking place on the 9th November. Mr. John 
Hosking was the first Mayor. The city was first divided into six 
wards, but at a subsequent adjustment the number was increased to 
eight, as at present. After a few years great dissatisfaction arose in 
the minds of the citizens in regard to the manner in which the affairs 
of the Council were carried on; a Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council was appointed in 1849 to inquire into the matter, and it 
reported in favour of the abolition of the Municipal Council, with a 
recommendation that its powers should be vested in three Commissioners 
to be appointed for that purpose. This was not carried into effect until 
1853, when the Corporation was dissolved, and its powers were trans- 
ferred to a Commission, consisting of Messrs. G. Elliott, J. Rae, and 
F. Darvall, who administered the affairs of the city from the beginning 
of 1854 to the end of 1857. The new Council came into existence at the 
beginning of 1858. Mr. George Thornton was the first Mayor under 
the new order of things, and there were sixteen aldermen, two for each 
ward. By the present Act—Sydney Incorporation Act of 1879—the 
number of aldermen was increased to twenty-four, each ward having 
three representatives, as is the case in the other municipalities. 


SuBuRBAN AND CountTRY MUNICIPALITIES. 


The Act by which the City of Sydney was incorporated contained no 
provision for the extension of the municipal principle to other localities ; 
but in 1843 the first step was taken towards the extension of the system 
to the country districts by the incorporation under letters patent of 
Campbelltown, Appin, Camden, Narellan, and Picton as one District 
Council, which was afterwards, in the course of the same year, under a 
special Act, subdivided into two by the formation of Campbelltown and 
Appin into a separate Council. 

In 1844 the number of country District Councils had increased 
to eight, and these, in conjunction with the Municipal Council of 
Sydney and the Road Trusts, subsequently established, constituted 
the whole of the local government system prior to 1858. In this year 
the first important measure relating to general municipal government 
was enacted. An Act was passed making provision for dissolving, if 
necessary, the District Councils, and placing the areas controlled by 
them under municipal bodies. Under its authority thirty-five districts 
were incorporated, which, with the exception of Cook, joined to Cam- 
perdown in 1870,: and East St. Leonards, subsequently united to 
St. Leonards, still exist, although nearly one half have been reproclaimed 
in the interim on account of additions or curtailments of area. The 
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law was amended by the Municipalities Act of 1867, and further 
amended from time to time. In 1897 all the Municipal Acts, sixteen 
in number, were consolidated. 


Boards AND Trusts. 


The majority of the boards dealing with local affairs have jurisdiction 
within the metropolitan area and work mostly in connection with the local 
municipalities, although possessing powers independent of these bodies. 
The Metropolitan Transit Commissioners were appointed under the 
Public Vehicles Regulation Act of 1873, prior to which date the control 
of the street traffic was vested in the City Council. The Board originally 
consisted of three members, but in 1886 the number was increased to 
four by the appointment of a licensees’ representative. The receipts 
during 1897, which were obtained from licenses (of which 4,310 
were issued), fines, etc., amounted to £4,972, and the expenditure to 
£5,101. 

Under the authority of the Fire Brigades Act of 1884, a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade Board and thirty-two country Boards have been established. 
The cost of maintaining the Metropolitan Brigade is contributed in equal 
amounts by the Government, the municipalities within the proclaimed 
area, and the fire insurance companies holding risks within these muni- 
cipal districts. In 1897 the contributions consisted of £6,700 from the 
insurance offices interested, £6,700 from the Government, and £6,356 
from the city and suburban municipalities. The amount of risk on the 
31st December, 1897, was £60,426,170, showing an increase of nearly 
23 per cent. in ten years, the total at the close of 1887 having been 
£49,209,395. Some of the country boards receive subsidies from the 
Government and the municipalities interested, but the insurance com- 
panies do not consider themselves bound by the Act to subscribe to the 
expenditure in connection with country boards. In addition to the 
Boards constituted under the Act, several municipalities contribute to 
local Fire Brigades ; and in a following chapter, under the head of Fire 
Insurance, will be found some particulars respecting the calls attended. 

The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was established 
in 1887, and that of the Hunter District in 1892; reference to their 
transactions will be found in subsequent pages. 

Prior to 1889 the regulation of the port of Wollongong was subject 
- to the Marine Board of New South Wales. In the year named an Act 
was passed which transferred the control of the port to a Trust composed 
of twelve Commissioners, who were empowered to improve, manage, and 
regulate the port. The revenue during 1894 was £6,507, and the 
expenditure, £7,988. The Trust, which was the only one of its kind 
in the colony, was dissolved in the latter part of 1895, when the 
Government took over the administration of the port. 

Trrigation Trusts were established at Wentworth, Hay, and Balranald, 
under special Acts passed in 1890, 1892, and 1893 respectively. It was 
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provided in each case that the members of the Municipal Council for 
the time being should be the trustees, and that they should, with the 
permission of the Governor-in-Council, be authorised to borrow money 
for the purpose of tapping the neighbouring rivers, and of erecting 
plant*and constructing works for the irrigation of a portion of the 
temporary common, which should be divided into lots and leased to 
suitable persons. The area brought under the Wentworth Trust 
consisted of 10,600 acres; and £1,000 was spent in preliminary 
expenses during 1894. Under a special clause of the Act, however, the 
trust has now been dissolved, and its powers assumed by the Govern- 
ment, who have constructed the necessary works. The land adminis- 
tered by the Hay Trust, originally comprising 12,847 acres, was thrown 
open in December, 1893, and at the end of 1894, 62 holdings, embracing 
an area of 778 acres, had been applied for. The principal crops planted 
were barley, wheat, and oats. An amending Act was passed in 1896, 
which remodelled the Trust, the number of members being increased to 
six, three of whom are officers of the Public Service. The works were 
completed by an engineer appointed by the Government, and the area 
originally vested in the trustees was reduced to about 3,000 acres. 
The receipts during the year 1897 amounted to £8,424 4s. 4d., of 
which £8,331 Is. 1d. represented advances from the Colonial Treasurer ; 
£44 10s. rents and grazing dues, £39 deposits on allotments, and 
£9 13s. 3d. sale of iron, &e. The expenditure was £8,451 14s. 2d., the 
chief items being—payment of liabilities of old trust, £4,477 17s. 3d.; 
piping, excavations, channels, bridges, culverts, weirs, &c., £3,254 19s. 7d.; 
engine house and cottage, £401 13s. 5d. The credit balance at the 
close of the year was £115 16s. 2d. At Balranald an area of 1,000 
acres has been surveyed, and several blocks of from 5 to 40 acres taken 
up. Pumping machinery has been erected, and works for the distribu- 
tion of the water commenced. The trustees have petitioned for the 
dissolution of the Trust, as at Wentworth. 


Municrpaities, 1897-8. 


Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act of 1897, contiguous 
districts with an area of not more than 9 square miles, and a population 
of not less than 1,000, may be incorporated as boroughs ; and districts 
of not more than 50 square miles, with a population of not less than 
500, may be formed into municipal districts. Since the passing of this 
Act of 1867 the number of municipalities has steadily increased, the total 
in 1877 having been 76; in 1887, 122; and at the end of 1898, 184. 
Of these, 77 were boroughs and 107 municipal districts, the City of 
Sydney being classed with the former, as are the remainder of the 35 
municipalities established under the previous Act of 1858. In the 
course of the municipal year, 1897-8, no new incorporations were 
gazetted, but Narromine became a municipal district in April, 1898. 
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Notwitinstanding the relatively small area incorporated, the popula- 
tion within the boundaries of these districts in February, 1898, num- 
bered approximately 777,070, equal to an average density of 281 to the 
square mile, or nearly 156 times that of the rest of the colony. 

In the City of Sydney there were, at the close of 1897, 23,185 houses 
and stores, the dwellings being occupied by an estimated population of 
98,250 ; in the suburbs of Sydney there were 67,750 houses, in which 
328,700 persons dwelt ; while in the country municipalities there were 
68,863 houses, occupied by 350,120 persons; thus making a total for all 
municipalities of 159,798 houses and stores, accommodating approxi- 
mately 777,070 people. In the unincorporated portion of the colony there 
were about 110,000 houses, inhabited by approximately 546,390 persons. 

The estimated value of land, houses, and other permanent improve- 
ments in the colony may be approximately stated at £265,527,000, 
of which £120,625,600 is the value of ratable property in the incor- 
porated districts. The value of unalienated Crown lands is not included 
in this estimate. \ 

Authority is given by the Act to maintain the thoroughfares ; to 
construct lighting, sewerage, and water supply works, and to levy the 
necessary rates in connection therewith ; to make and enforce by-laws 
for the maintenance of the public health and the abatement of nuisances; 
to license vehicles plying for hire ; and generally to take measures for 
the material and sanitary condition of the residents. 

Since 1893 Councils have been empowered to purchase or lease any 
wharves, jetties, piers, etc., erected within the district, and to borrow 
money for the purpose of constructing such landing places. 

The Sydney Corporation Act directs that valuers shall be appointed 
from time to time to assess improved property within the city at the 
fair average annual value, with an allowance for outgoings not exceed- 
ing 10 per cent., and the unimproved property at a maximum of 6 per 

cent. on its capital value, and on the value of such assessment a city 
rate not exceeding 2s. in the £ may be levied, exclusive of lighting. 
Appeal Courts are , held annually. The latest assessment was made in 
1896, supplementary estimates being made for 1897 and 1898. The 
rate has stood at 16d. since 1891, and has again been Jeft at that figure 
for 1899. This rate is the only one at present in force. The <Act, 
however, provides for a special local rate not exceeding 6d. in the 2 
of annual value, for any work which may be for the particular benefit 
of one locality, but then only if two-thirds of the ratepayers of such 
locality petition for the same. Occasional advantage of this power has 
been taken for street-watering, though not of late years. 

In boroughs and municipal districts two persons are appointed 
every year to make a valuation of all :nunicipal property, and the 
councils are empowered to raise revenue by rates on the value so 
found, not exceeding 1s. in the £ for ordinary purposes, and the same 
amount for special purposes, with 6d. in addition for street watering. 
This provision has been in existence since 1867. The amount of 
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each rate is calculated upon nine-tenths of the fair average annual 
rental of all buildings and cultivated lands, or lands which are, or have 
been, let for pastoral, mining, or other purposes, whether such lands 
or buildings are actually occupied or not ; and upon 5 per cent. of the 
capital value of the fee-simple of all unimproved lands. In some cases 
lands are leased at merely nominal rentals, and attempts have been made 
to amend the law so that in no case shall the annual value of ratable 
property be computed at less than 5 per cent. of its capital value, but 
so far without success. The maximum general rate is now, in the 
majority of cases, found inadequate, and special grants of 5s. to 20s. per 
£ of general rates collected have been voted by Parliament from time 
to time, the two latest being one of 5s. on rates collected between the 
months of August, 1895, and August, 1896, and another of 2s. 6d. on 
collections between August, 1896, and August, 1897. None of these 
special grants applied to the City of Sydney. In addition to the special 
grants, a total sum of £94,870 was paid during the year 1897-8, principally 
towards the maintenance of main roads running through municipalities. 

During the municipal year 1897-8 the maximum rate of Is. in the £ 
was levied in all the suburban and country municipalities, with the 
exception of Carcoar, which imposed 10d., Darlington, Cooma, Cudal, 
and Junee, which imposed 9d., and Lithgow, which imposed 6d. In 
Darlington the rate of 9d. included the cost of lighting the borough 
by gas, and in a few country municipalities the cost of street lighting 
was also paid out of the general rate. There were 98 municipalities 
where lighting rates were imposed, ranging from ld. to 6d. in the 
£ for gas, 3d. to 6d. for electric light, and 1d. to 4d. for oil lamps. 
In only 26 municipalities, exclusive of those supplied by the Metro- 
politan Water and Sewerage Board, was there a water rate, viz., ls. 
in the £, with five exceptions—one at 10d., two at 9d., and two at 
8d. Manly was the only municipality which has erected waterworks 
under the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Act ; while Balranald, 
Hay, and Wentworth were the only country municipalities which had 
taken advantage of the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act, where 
a rate was not levied to defray the cost of the service, the supply 
being optional, and the charge made by meter. Other special rates, 
mostly for street-watering, were levied in some of the municipalities. 
Only two districts—Kempsey (}d.) and Wollongong (1d.)—levied a 
library rate—reading facilities being afforded without charge by the 
local council in many other towns, or, on payment, by the local 
School of Arts or Mechanics’ Institute ; while a fire brigade rate of 
1d. was levied in Goulburn. Although authorised by the Act of 1867 
to levy a rate for the purpose of providing the means of education 
for young children, the municipal bodies have not found it necessary to 
take advantage of this provision, owing to the excellent system of public 
instruction in force in the colony. 

Municipalities which avail themselves of the provisions of the Country 
Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1880 are empowered to levy a rate 
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for each service not exceeding a maximum of 5 percent. on theassessed 
value of land and tenements, in addition to the ordinary municipal rates. 
On the 30th June, 1898, there were, including Richmond, 24 munici- 
palities with water-works constructed under the provisions of the Act, 
while works were in progress at Mudgee, Condobolin, Cootamundra 
(additional works), Junee, Mudgee, Parkes, and Tamworth. 

The Noxious Trades and Cattle Slaughtering Actiand the Dairies 
Supervision Act are administered by the Board of Health; but licensed 
premises are supervised by the Municipal Councils, who: receive the fees. 
In unincorporated districts the administration of the Acts is entrusted 
to the police. 

In order to aid municipalities in providing for the expenditure 
attending their inception, the Act provides for endowment being 
granted for a period of fifteen years. In each of the first five 
years after incorporation, every municipality is entitled toa sum equal 
to the whole amount actually raised by rates or assessments paid 
during the past half-year; in each of the next succeeding five years, 
a sum equal to one moiety; and in each of the next succeeding five 
years, a sum equal to one-fourth of the amount so received. After 
the expiry of these fifteen years the assistance which municipalities may 
demand from the Government ceases, and further aid from the State 
must be obtained by special grant. At the end of 1898 there were 
seventy-five municipalities entitled to statutory endowment. 

The City Act of 1879 provided for an annual endowment by the 
State of £25,000 fora period of ten years. It also enacted that all fees 
for auctioneers’ licenses within the city should be paid over by the 
Treasury to the City Council. The amount so received in 1895 was 
£2, 13%; in 1896, £3,438, and in 1897, £2,247. Although the Act 
authorised the raising of loans equal in amount to five years’ revenue 
after the discontinuance of the endowment in 1889, yet it has been 
found convenient to obtain special Parliamentary sanction to each new 
loan. Particulars of all City loans will be found om page 892. 

The 1867 Act gave the Council of any municipality authority to 
berrow on debentures, mortgage, or bond, hypothecating any land, 
personal estate, or annual revenue, actual or prospective, belonging to 
the municipality, provided that the amount borrowed did not: exceed 
the estimated revenue for five years. In 1884 and 1888 Acts were 
passed empowering the Councils to contract special loans for the 
erection of gasworks and town halls, and in 1893 another amending 
Act, empowering the Councils to raise money to: repay loans, became 
law. These Acts have now been consolidated. 

About one-half of the municipalities are divided into wards, the 
number of which is regulated by the population ; and every person, 
whether male or female, of the full age of twenty-one years, who, on the 
7th day of January in any year, may be the occupier, lessee, or owner 
of any ratable property within any municipality, and who may have 
paid rates on the same prior to day of election, is entitled to vote. If the 
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property be assessed at an annual value not exceeding £25, the ratepayer 
is entitled to one vote; if assessed at over £25 and not exceeding £75, 
to two votes; if over £75 and not exceeding £150, to three votes ; 
and if over £150, to four votes. Voting is by ballot, as in Parlia- 
mentary elections ; and by special enactment, both owner and tenant are 
entitled to vote in the City of Sydney, the ratepayer being allowed the 
cumulative vote (if any), the other ene vote only. It is impossible to 
say, in the present state of the returns of the suburban and country 
municipalities, how many persons in the aggregate have the right to 
vote ; but there were 399 aldermen in suburban, and 1,215 in country 
municipalities, which would give one alderman to 824 residents in the 
former, and to 288 in the latter. In December, 1897, the number of 
electors in the eight wards of the City of Sydney was 22,428, being 
an average of 935 electors per alderman ; five wards were contested, 
the votes polled being 10,399. In the other municipalities, in February, 
1898, 189 wards were contested out of a total of 376. The municipal 
year in the City of Sydney is from 1st January to 31st December, and 
the elections are held on the Ist December in each year. In all the 
other municipalities the year begins on the first Tuesday in February, 
on which day the nominations are made, polls for contested seats being 
taken within a week ; one-third of the aldermen retire annually, and 
two auditors for the year are elected. 

The following table shows the capital and annual values and the 
assessment of boroughs and municipal districts for the year 1898-9 :— 


Fair Average Annual 
Total Value of— 
= eee MATT OUNG Ht = 
of 
| General 
Rate 
Levied. 


Capital Value of— 


Division. Improved 
Land with All Ratable 
Buildings Property. 
thereon, 


Improved 

Land with | All Ratable 
Buildings | Property. 
thereon. 


£ £ f £ 
City of Sydney 40,966,800 | 43,159,900 | 129,479 2,036,150 | 2,145,800 
Suburbs | ilaticeaa 43,767,700 127,974 2,515,300 | 2,819,600 





| 7 icons a 
Total, Metropolitan...| 78,648,600 | 86,927,600 | 257,453 4,551,450 | 4,965,400 


Country | 30,323,700 | 33,698,000 | 108,355 |2,245,230 | 2,413,950 





7,379,350 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Grand Total |108,972,300 |120,625,600 | 365,808 |6,796,680 


| 








As previously mentioned, a nominal annual value is frequently set 
upon unimproved land in order to avoid full rating, and in such cases no 
accurate estimate can be made of the real value of the property. It 
may be taken, therefore, that the figures, both in the preceding and 
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the following table, suffer on this account. On the other hand, it has 
been found difficult to obtain valuations which show the total extent of 
the decline in the values of real estate since 1893, for it is not generally 
considered that the reduction of the capital value is in ratio to that of 
the annual value as indicated by the lower rating. It will probably be 
found that the figures based on the rating for 1899-1900 will show a 
further slight reduction :— 





Metropolitan Area, 

















| 
Municipal Year. = reer —| Musinpalities. Total. 
| Sydney. Suburbs. | | 
£ £ £ £ 

1888-9—Annual value...... 2,131,026 2,501,904 1,895,591 6,528,521 

Capital value......... 42,529,525 | 35,536,209 | 27,738,434 | 105,804,168 
1889-90—Annual value ...| 2,228,817 2,987,061 2,149,566 7,365,444 » 

Capital value......... 44,576,340 | 45,635,138 | 30,073,617 | 120,285,095 
1890-1—Annual value...... 2,276,362 | 3,110,825 2,405,163 7,792,350 

Capital value......... 45,527,240 | 48,208,834 | 33,475,972 | 127,212,046 
1891-2—Annual value...... 2,710,488 3,141,101 2,505,214 8,356,803 

Capital value......... 51,237,600 7,987,210 | 34,784,948 | 134,009,758 
1892-3—Annual value...... 2,785,846 3,227,851 2,683,806 8,697,503 

Capital value......... 55,716,900 | 51,174,200 | 37,386,300 | 144,277,400 
1893-4—Annual value... .. 2,777,245 3,290,637 | 2,861,598 8,929,475 . 

Capital value......... 55,550,000 | 54,511,000 | 40,877,000 | 150,938,000 
1894-5—Annual value...... 2,496,175 | 3,190,022 2,774,477 8,460,674 

Capital value......... 55,470,000 | 53,481,000 | 42,275,000 | 151,226,000 
1895-6-- Annual value... .. 2,361,290 | 2,991,630 | 2,542,725 7,895,645 

Capital value......... 47,225,800 | 49,466,400 | 39,509,900 | 136,202,100 

| | 

1896-7—Annual value..,... 2,237,040 | 2,904,950 | 2,461,745 7,603,735 

Capital value......... 44,740,700 | 46,686,400 | 36,072,600 | 127,499,700 
1897-8—Annual value...... 2,173,260 2,849,650 | 2,407,210 7,430,120 

Capital value......... 43,465,200 | 44,999,200 | 34,322,600 122,787,000 
1898-9—Annual value ..... 2,145,800 2,819,600 | 2,413,950 7,379,350 

Capital value..... ... 43,159,900 | 43,767,700 , 33,698,000 | 120,625,600 





The increase shown in this table to have taken place between 1888 
and 1894 is very considerable, the annual value having risen from 
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£6,528,521 to £8,460,674, and the capital value from £105,804,168 to 
£151,226,000. Part of this increase was due to an additional number 
of -districts incorporated ; but when allowance is made for these it will 
still be found that the capital value increased by something like 43 per 
cent. During the last four years there has been a fall of 20 per cent. 
in the capital value, after taking into account the addition to the total 
by the incorporation of new municipalities. 

The details of the net increase during the ten years from 1888-9 to 
1898-9 are as under :— 











| Increased annual value | Increased capital value 
during ten years. | during ten years. 
Division. | | 
et ee 
| Total. Per cent. Total. | Per cent. 
—_—___— ————__—__—_—_— ES l ———————— } = 
| 
; | £ £ 
City of Sydney ...........ccce | 14,774 0°69 630,375 1°48 
Suburbs of Sydney... .....:...05 | 317,696 12°70 8,231,491 23°16 
“Country Municipalities........... | 518,359 27°35 5,959,566 21°48 
| = 
PROtAL Gra snceconandocceoa | 850,829 13°03 14,821,432 14°01 
\ | 


The growth of the city and suburbs has been marvellous, and Sydney 
now stands as the second city of the British Empire, as estimated by 
the annual value of its ratable property, Melbowne ranking fourth. 
The annual value of property in Sydney and suburbs, covering an area 
of 91,178 acres, was, in February, 1898, £4,965,400; while, during the 
previous year, the annual value of Greater Melbourne, with an area of 
162,660 acres, was £4,168,200. The following are the annual values 
of some of the principal cities of Great Britain at the latest available 
dates :— 








London (County) ........0..ccsscsscavee cenescerssccncersceses £36,574,812 
Glasgow ....ccecccescereceee cereteeeeeetenseareeereceentarecaes 4,352,181 
Mancheaterson cur mice teeters ccaeecnses 3,019,152 } Oy 
Salford......... a hance 888,693;  3907,845 
TAVErpOOl ...<c.scereteosssssassueeeesencoterccmentsetencoasesisinns 3,839,479 
edinburgh ‘iscsicccrcsssssccsesessansscverssccecsstesenossesesss 2,555,756 
Birmingham .. Me .. 2,297,543 
ICODBS Heenccssececadses vosuees .. 1,622,092 
Bristol scc.ccceeseeestcie seen: . 1,461,419 
Sheffield ... Weees .. 1,268,893 
Bradford ccsrcceiie shane nic recsentesersestwanerstsonass ao _15740:785 
Newcastle-on-Tyne .........:ccccceneeeeeeseeeeeeees .. 1,129,743 
BGIASG /s..cceicescencecneaam es .. 1,064,000 
Nottingham.................ccsccssesseeeeees NOOR ALE 918,000 


Dare re irs iin tees aieeceeccse saaemenersanseareprsns 876,811 
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The estimated capital value of all ratable property in municipalities 
for 1898-9 is shown in the following table :— 
| Total Capital i | Total Capital 
Municipality. | Value of Rat- || Municipality. | Value of Rat- 
able Property. i | able Property 
. | Country— £ 
Metropolitan— z y % 
MUIR oo ccceccscsoees | 43,159,000 | ry ea — 
|| Adamstown 149,300 
’ | Albury 361,300 
Suburbs— i eae gears pete 
Adexandria ................. 634,200 | rong peal 
POBMARURIG® ........00. 0000000 766,400 || Ballina, 124000 
Ashfield 2,027,100 || Pal seal $a RODEO SOC 69100 
Balmain ... 3,348,400 || 30 otow 185'600 
Botanyy:............ 233,000 || pi ot Das 967°400 
Botany, North .. 317,700 Be Feed Goon 272.700 
PAROAIOU. «os ces- eens | 1,349,400 || "9 cafl ere 396 000 
Camperdown 606,100 | Bin = ane a : 55,800 
Canterbury 688,700 |) aie Bee tae aa : 137.800 
NCORPOIRODS 2d cusnccccussouces 478,700 | mes | rns 307400 
Darlington ... 258,800 | cae. aS 335-400 
Drummoyne ... 371,800 | Bowe l 308200 
Enfield 309,000 | Braidw a 145200 
Erskineville 310,500°]) pen aN 1.201200 
Five Dock ...... 207;100 | poonchton Vale "65°30 
Gléhe-........... 1,811)2000) ousaton Vale aon 
Hunter's Hill... CIS alse re Bese a 
invites... 679,700 oe and Canley Vale.. es 
UY ae eg 476,000 roe pellic pare E nes es ieee 
Bianei@owe. ....000.-0.-+- 401,800 Gavan oe 3500 
Leichhardt ........ 20. cs. Foo. .g dy |e ane eee a 173.500 
WAM eet ss... ia aaa 
Marrickville 2,159,600 | Cotticvengh 65,700 
Marsfield.. ...... 93,300 || Cob Signe: 2 aaa 236-700 
Mosman:.............. 848,200 | Condobolin embed 135-200 
Newtown ........... 2,341,600 | C a eis 198.200 
North Sydney 3,645,100 || Ciraae: ream 153,600 
Paddington 2,053,200 || Acute ants ae Larenspred 
Petersham ........... 1,821,500 ||| ean, soos “44.700 
Randwick .......... 1,690,900 |} ay ae ertumere iis 169°600 
IRGGIGRNY 53.55 -soeiecsesscce 2,220,000 || Cudal Marske 89.200 
Rockdale 921,600 || Gudeesong 983400 
Hyde a sie 521,600 || Deniliquin . 292; 400 
St. Peter's . 521,000 || Dabbo 304° 300 
Strathfield 871,000 | Thies te ees 176.800 
Vaucluse......... 162,800 || 5), odes ous 94.000 
Waterloo 679,700 || ci eet: 97 500 
Waverley 1,880,100 | Foto eet re 361°300 
Willoughby 809,800 | Candee ee eae 294'000 
Woollahra 2,311,700 | Giese Bhmes.................. 249,900 
Total, Suburbs ...... £| 43,767,700 || re Eee aeaars: Po 
Tetal, Sydney ......... ) eee rere nets pes 
Total, Metropolitan...£; $6,927,600 ae Beth 708,000 
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Total Capital 
Value of Rat- 


Municipality. 
able Property. 


Municipality. 


Total Capital 
| Value of Rat- 
| abie Property. 






























Country —continued. 


Country —continued. £ 
Grenfell 109,100 
CIE aie sccisnes 81,500 | 
Gulgong 168,100 | 
(SRUGAMBE cs2..55: 2<.-% 94,600 || 
ars ELT eerea Pee 100,000 
Hamilton ..............06.| 586,100 
1) A RA ep poe EngnocenoaTace 293,200 
ER OPIN acc cccsccecessctes | 33,500 
Hillston RaABANCCODOCEE 122,000 || 
Illawarra, ( ‘entral..... . 708,200 
Illawarra, North ...... 3] 260,800 | 
Ingleburn 31,200 


































Inverell 231,700 || 
Jamberoo 7 309,300 | 
Jerilderie | 124,100 || 
RIDESGE acces essere | 177,200 |) 
Katoomba al 196,300 
Kempsey | 145,400 
Milamiay ene ccces cast ceases 147,500 
Lambton ..... pe Rea rand | 181,100 || 
Lambton, New ...... .... 112,000 
Lismore .. 403, 700 
Lithgow 373,000 || 
Liverpool 410,800 || 
Maclean ............+ 70,100 
Maitland, East 298,200 
Maitland, West........... 728,300 || 
Merewether ............... | 304,100 || 
Mittagong 136,000 
MoemMA. .6.5:<6505-.: 131,200 | 
Molong 100,500 
Moree ... 158,600 || 
Morpeth ......... 103,200 
Moruya 124,200 
Moss Vale 258,200 
MIGGPOO! ..5....0..00. 274,500 
Mulgoa *: 65,900 | 
Murrumburrah | ae 110,500. || 
Mourrurundi .............. 63,700 
Muswellbrook ....... ......| 149,200 
Narrabri Sane 140,700 
Narrabri, West .... 41,700 || 
Narrandera ............ 244,300 
Narromine .. 54,800 || 
Newcastle ies ..| 2,497,300 
PMOGMUR Cos iscess ct sesnace clas 185,800 
INE 1s conc ccncsseanst cece 84,300 
Orange........... 400,900 
Orange, East .. 183,400 | 
Pavkes:.......... 277,000 


Parramatta 








Peak Hill 
Penrith .... 
Picton 
Plattsburg .. 
Port Macquarie...... .... 
Prospect & Sherw ood ... 
Queanbeyan 
Quirindi mee 
Raymond Terrace 
Richmond 
Rookwood . 
Scone ....... 
Shellharbour 
Shoalhaven, South 
Silverton 
Singleton ......... 
Singleton, South 
Smithfield & Fairfield ... 
St Mary 6c... esccas sess 
Stockton 
Tamworth .. 
Taree 
Temora) ctescessosccne sence 
Tenterfield ........ 
Tumut......... 
Ulladuila.. 
Ulmarra 
Uralla 
Wagga W 
Walcha 
Wallendbeen .. 
Wallsend 
Waratah ..... 
IWAETen: .....<55- 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
Wickham 
Wilcannia 
Windsor 
Wingham ......6......000 
Wollongong .... 
Wines. iiectieoress 




















PEDUDG 2. <.20c0 5,02 eecseneee ze 


Total, Country ...... £| 
Metropolitan ... 


Total, 


Grand Total 





1529),200 | 








33,698,000 
| 86,927,600 





£) 120,625,600 






£ 


74,600 
261,000 
87,500 
190,300 
73,700 
366, 000 
as 200 
162,400 
65,700 
145,800 
284,800 
66,800 
240,800 
163,000 
68,700 
224,000 
88,000 
151,300 
180,000 
135,800 
395,100 
54,900 
122,300 
154,500 
108,500 
302,500 
158,700 
62,100 
438,800 
110,400 
111,400 
211,600 
385,600 
139,500 
143,300 
51,200 
490,500 
100,800 
171,800 
34,100 
378,300 
203,800 
219,900 
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Mining property is subject to rating only in respect of the value of 
the surface area and of the buildings erected thereon ; and in the case 
of Broken Hili and other mining municipalities, this value is included 
in the amounts set down in the above table. 

The total revenue collected by all the municipalities of the colony 
during the year 1897-8 amounted to £720,895, including the State 
endowments and grants of £94,870. The chief heads of revenue were 
as stated below. The grants for roads are shown separately, as 
they are almost exclusively for the maintenance of Government roads 
passing through the municipalities. In “other rates” are included the 
sanitary charges—where these are collected by the municipalities— 
although they are not levied at so much per £, but represent fees for 
direct services :— 


{ | a | 
| | Endow- | 
General Other Road Other | 
| lant | ¢ 
rates. rates. oe ae Grants. | Revenue. Total. 





Division. 





| #£ ae > | £ 
Sydney—City | 134,007 5,¢ 179,360 
os Suburbs | 182,228 | 62,117) 31,578 | ; 338 | 248,508 
Country | 106,989 73,429 43,526 5,E 564 | 293,027 





BOUALY g5deasn sw a3 hearse 135,546 | 75,104) 19,766 55 | 720,895 








Ore 


The general rates amounted to £373,224—1s. in the £ being the general 
rate of all municipalities except the City of Sydney, which levied 1s. 4d., 
and the other exceptions mentioned on page 881. No special rate 
is levied in the City, and in order to make the comparison complete 
the cost of lighting and of street watering should be deducted from the 
general rates. The amount spent for the former service during 1897 
was £14,760, or equal to about 1d. in the £; and on street watering 
£4,355, equal to 4d. in the £. 

Other rates and charges—for lighting, water, and other services—are 
levied in many municipalities, and the receipts under this head amounted 
in 1897-8 to £135,546. This sum does not include the proceeds of rates 
levied by the Metropolitan and Hunter District Water and Sewerage 
Boards, and the water supplies of Campbelltown, Liverpool, and Rich- 
mond, which, though actually local rates, are not collected by the munici- 
‘palities affected by them. The amount received from the sources specified 
‘during 1897-8 was £296,216, making, with the sum already mentioned, 
£431,762 as the total charge for these special services. The whole of 
the City of Sydney and suburbs is supplied with water by the Metro- 
politan Board, with the exception of Manly, where municipal water- 
works have been erected. 

The endowments and grants amounted to 13-16 per cent. of the total 
revenue, the sum being equivalent to 2s. 54d. per head of the total popu- 
lation within incorporated areas, or to 17°52 per cent., or 2s. 93d. per 
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head, excluding the inhabitants of the City of Sydney. The proportion 
which each source of revenue bears to the whole varies considerably, as 
the following statement shows :— 





Endowments 


rs Other Revenue. 
and Grants. er Revenue 


Division. General Rates. Other Rates. 


per cent. per cent. per cent. 


Sydney—City | 74°71 25:29 


Suburbs 53°21 , | < | mes 


29 


Country | 36°51 





It will be seen from a previous table that the gross revenue of all muni- 
cipalities, not including the State endowment and grants, was £626,025 ; 
if to this be added the revenue of the Metropolitan and Hunter District 
Water and Sewerage Boards, the total will reach £922,241. This may 
be taken as the whole burthen of local taxation, and is equivalent to 
about 23s. 9d, per head of the population residing within the limits of 
incorporated districts, and to 12-5 per cent., or 2s. 6d. in the £, of the 
total annual value of all ratable property, as against an average of 
4s, 5d. levied in England and Wales, namely, 5s. 8d. in the Metro- 
politan, and 4s. 1d. in other districts. These amounts are there con- 
sidered low, and are, in fact, far from representing the total of the 
municipal expenses, as, in the case of the provincial municipalities, large 
sums are contributed from the profits on the gas, water, and other 
undertakings so largely in their hands. In New South Wales, however, 
as already shown, the Government contributes largely to the cost of 
maintaining the municipalities. 

Tn connection with the municipal accounts of the colony, it may here 
be explained that the returns furnished by the councils are not so 
accurate as might be desired, and the amounts of revenue and expenditure 
given must be taken as the nearest approximation that can be arrived at. 
It is possible that in some cases items of account, such as transfers and 
cross entries, which do not really affect the revenue or expenditure, are 
included, while, on the other hand, items which ought to be included are 
left out. These errors are gradually being rectified, as the accounts are 
now checked in the Statistical Office in a systematic fashion, as far as it 
is possible at the present time to do so. In making comparisons with 
previous years, however, it will be well to bear this in mind. 

The total expenditure during 1897-8 by the various municipalities, 
including payments to sinking funds, amounted to £838,868, which was 
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£117,973 in excess of the revenue receipts. The municipal expenditure 
may be grouped under the following heads :— 


Head of Expenditure. | Amount. Per cent. 


£ £ 













Salaries and office expenses ...............0... 74,980 
Other expenditure on administration 24,000 | 
—- 98,980 11°80 

General works, services, and improvements 380,288 45°33 
Lighting 79,720 9°50 
Water a ee 28,061 3°35 
Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of general 

rate and endowments..... 70,970 846 


| 
| 
| 

* Interest on loans and overdrafts 00... ..0....ccccccceccecccceeeees . 139,143 | 16°59 
| 
| 





Payments to sinking funds 15,147 1°81 
Additions to plant, furniture, &c. fag 2,560 | 0°30 
IGE MANO OLN sce Pate ee ret, 2 au ee a 23,999 2°86 

Total expenditure ..............0..cc00088 £ 838,868 100-00 





Valuers’ and auditors’ fees, legal expenses, and some other items which 
form part of the cost of administration, are entered in the municipal 
accounts under “Miscellaneous,” of which amount they are estimated to 
make up one half. The totals of “Miscellaneous” have, therefore, been 
adjusted in the above and in the next three tables, in order to give a 
more correct statement of the proportion which each head bears to the 
whole. The’total expenditure on sanitary services does not appear in the 
above table, as in many municipalities the fees are paid to the con- 
tractor. 

The expenditure of the City of Sydney in 1897 reached the sum of 
£283,662, viz. :— 













[ 
Head of Expenditure. | Amount. | Per cent. 
| } 
£ £ 
Salaries and office expenses, including Mayor, 
£1,083, and auditors, £100 . ......... ............ 11,975 
Other expenditure on administration........... ...... 5,812 
——— 7,787 6°27 
General works, services, and improvements......... ...... 166,927 58°85 
NNN EN Lge nw cogs oo wae so Scena kigebi eis “Whee 14,760 5°20 
Interest on loans 65, 150 
Interest on overdraft ......... 377 
—' 65,527 
Sinking funds 12,850 
Miscellaneous 5,811 











283,662 100°00 














Potal expenditure ..............--0...00-- £ 
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The expenditure of the suburban boroughs and municipal districts 
for the year 1897-8 was £247,884, which may be subdivided under the 


following heads :— 



















Head of Expenditure. Amount. | Per cent. 

- | 73g 

Salaries and office expenses ....-.........0...secceeeeeeee 22340 | 

Other expenditure om administration .................. 8,660 | | 
——| 31,000 12°51 
General works, services, and improvements..................++- | 104,617 | 42°20 
Wagener cease ss cntcess-coseestenecaseuseens Qnnnewerse= wase| $5;805 | 424 
Water (Manly) . SEE Up dnc nie hana gs BIG ene seen zene CU Ne A ees 1,387 | 0°56 

Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of general 
TALiGeUIEe MMA CONES 5. 522 ooze doce ceccns-cataacacceneceesen ences] 26,940 | 10°87 
Interest on loans and overdrafts . ae Ke 38,311 | 15°46 
Payments to sinking funds ..................:.c::eeeeeee ee tree | 838 | 0°34 
Additions to:plant, furniture, &c. ........... -..cccseeeeeeeecneeeel 827 | 0°33 
MiseeaMiiacionisic. 20/2 OR tee Pere ates .| 8659 | 3-49 
| 247,384 | 100°00 


Total sihtir puta 








The proportional cost of administering these municipalities was nearly 
double that of the city ; but when the smallness of some of the districts 
is considered, the cost of administration cannot be deemed unreasonably 
high. 

The expenditure of the country municipalities of the colony for the 
year was £307,322, which, divided under the same headings as those 
given : for suburban municipalities, appears a: as follows : — 





Amount. | Per cent. 


£ 


Head of Expenditure. 










Salaries and office expenses 
Other expenditure on administration 


50,193 16°33 








General works, services, and improvements........ PR ree 108,744 35°39 
NAGOMIN Oso dcoc sc cevocencsnsuacetasvnaenesneseeszces = 29,655 9°65 
Weber esse ect nants eecnaen re wee enco oeoetew esas cnanen stese eae | 26,674 | 8°68 
Sanitary.and other expenditure not defrayed out of general | 

Taterand: (CMAOWIMICIES:.....-...0:6.sc0ss08e0 -scseestoceasons A 44,030 | 14°33 


Interest on loans and overdrafts ... 35,305 11°49 














Payments to sinking funds ......... 1,459 0-47 
Additions to plant, furniture, &c. Meer on 1733 0°56 
MEBGGMEMEOUS (2.22.5. -scussqaqcso-scnenesnesceres sernms-ercsstese neces: 9,529 | 3°10 

Total expenditure ........ccecccscss-nvenncceennreenes £| 307,322 | 190-00 


| 





Tn proportion to the total expenditure, the administrative expenses of 
the country municipalities amounted to 30 per cent. more than those of 
the suburban boroughs. This may be accounted for by the fact. that 
the majority of the country boroughs and municipal districts, though 
large in area, have but scant population and little revenue, and the 
proportion of expenses required to defray salaries, etc., is naturally 
much larger than in the case of the smaller but more populous districts 
surrounding the metropolis. 
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The total amount of loans raised during 1897-8 was £137,261, and 
£60,602 was redeemed ; these sums include additions to and reductions 
of secured overdrafts. The sinking funds were increased by £22,282, 
so that it would appear that the amount unprovided for was increased by 
£54,377 in the course of the year. Most of the new loans were mere 
renewals, opportunity naturally being taken of the general reduction in 
the rates of interest to considerably reduce, when practicable, the annual 
liability in respect of interest charges. The total amount of loans, 
apart from the liability to the State under the Country Towns’ Water 
and Sewerage Act, outstanding at the close of the year, was £2,727,569, 
and towards meeting this amount there was at the credit of the sinking 
funds a sum of £256,742, leaving £2,470,827 not provided for. The 
total amount authorised to be borrowed by the municipalities was greater 
than the amount actually raised, for in some cases the full amount was 
not issued, and in others the secured overdraft was less than the amount 
of securities lodged with the bank. Rates of interest ranged from 34 per 
cent.—which was carried by £150,000—to 8 per cent:, which, however, 
was only payable on a secured bank overdraft of £89 ; and the amount paid 
as interest on loans and overdrafts during the year was £139,143. Adding 
to the amount of loans the unsecured bank overdrafts, £200,096, on which 
rates vary from 5 to 84 per cent., a total of interest-bearing indebtedness 
of £2,927,665 is found, at an average rate of interest of 4:75 per cent.— 
viz., 4°53 per cent. on the loans of the City of Sydney ; 5-11 per cent. on 
those of the suburban municipalities ; and 5-43 per cent. on those of the 
country municipalities. The total debt per head of population living in 
municipalities amounts to £3 15s. 4d., or, if allowance be made for sink- 
ing funds, £3 8s. 9d., while the yearly charge for interest is 3s. 7d. per 
head. These sums, viewed apart from the resources of the municipalities, 
are by no means formidable. The following are the outstanding loans of 
the City of Sydney at the close of 1897 :— 





Where floated. | Fund. | Amount. Rate. When due. 





per cent. 
*1901 
*1903 
| *1904 
*1912 
1902 
1904 
*1912 
1901 
1906 
"1912 
*1913 
*1919 


£ 
Sydney rity 20,000 
sae oa Pe 10,000 
3 sts a 10,000 
London = 60,000 
Sydney Fo | 35,000 
London ...| Streets Loan ... i. 200,000 


” 


a ae 5 aye : 100,000 
Sydney ...| Town Hall Loan .. ae 40,000 
London ie 200,000 

atte 250,000 


” 


Sees ‘| 300,000 
Sydney 150,000 


1,410,000 





CEL PhADE IAL AAH 


uo 
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Of the total debentures, £110,000 are renewable at maturity on 
the authority of the several Acts, the particular loans being denoted in 
the table by an asterisk. Sinking funds have been established in 
connection with most of the issues, the aggregate amount of which, at 
the end of 1897, was £246,549. In addition to the amounts quoted 
above, the City of Sydney was empowered in 1896 to raise £250,000 
for the purpose of providing electric lighting plant. The outstanding 
loans and secured overdrafts of the other municipalities range from 
£68,400 to £89. 
The subjoined statement indicates those municipalities which had 
contracted liabilities amounting to £5,000 and over at the beginning of 
1898. Unsecured overdrafts have not been taken into account :— 


Municipality. Amount. Municipality. Amount. Municipality. Amount. 





| | 
Metropolitan— £ \Metropolitan—cont. £ Country—cont. 


City of Sydney ..| 1,410,000 || Strathfield 6,500 Lithgow 6,000 
Alexandria .. | 17,000 | Waterloo 17,000 Liverpool sae 12,000 
Annandale 11,875 || Waverley ...... 50,000 Maitland, East .. 6,000 


Ashfield 15,300 || Willoughby .... Maitland, West.. 21,000 
Balmain . 63,000 || Woollahra .....-. 8,300 || Merewether .... 5,500 
Botany 3 5,000 Others (under £5,000 14,770 Molong ye 4,100 
Burwood 25,000 : ——-——|| Mudgee 5,000 
Total, Metropolitan 0,096 | 
Camperdown ....| 17,000 —————] Narrandera...... 7,858 
Canterbury ...-. 9,000 | Newcastle .....-) 57,400 
Drunimoyne .... 5,000 | Country— | Orange Saieraie 23,4387 
Erskineville .... 10,000 Armidale........| 18,450 Parramatty...... 56,600 
| Bathurst ... A 12,000 
Five Dock ...... 0 Bera ie ceccacicie sere 8,000 Penrith 23,000 
Glebe 5 2 | Prospect and 6,000 
Hunters’ Hill.... | Bourke 7,500 || Sherwood. 
Hurstville | 6,000 3owral | 12,000 Tamworth 5,000 
Broken Hill .... 5,600 |! 
Leichhardt 39,045 Cootamundra... . 11,000 || Wagga Wagga f 
Manly 5 16,000 Waratah .. 5 15,500 
Marrickville .... 30,000 Dubbo en 15,000 Wickham. ee 17,100 
Mosman | 6,200 Glen Innes .. y 14,000 Windsor .......-| 6,500 
Goulburn.... 10,000 | 
Newtown 36,000 || Grafton .....-..+| 5,539 Wollongong .... 8,000 
North Sydney .. 58,150 || | YASS ....cccccsse 7,500 
Paddington .... 68,400 || Granville | 16,200 || Young ......--.. 13,116 
Petersham .....- 18,500 || Hamilton 8,300 Others (under £5,000,| 88,988 
| Illawarra, Central 5,000 | 
Randwick ...... 30,000 Inverell 5,000 | 
Redfern ... . 38,400 |! {| otal, Country..! 
Rockdale. . oe 16,740 || Katoomba 5,000 || 
Ryde .. | 6,000 || Lambton......-- 11,600 | 
St. Peter’s | 10,000 Lismore 12,000 \| 
| | 





Grand Total . 2,727,569 


} 





Of the total amount, £1,358,137 was raised in London ; £1,351,574 
in Sydney or locally ; and £17,858 in Victoria. If allowance be made 
for the £1,110,000 raised in London by the City Council, it will be 
seen that the other municipal authorities have relied chiefly on the 
colonial markets to subseribe to their loan issues. 
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Against its debt of £1,447,111, which includes £37,111, the amount 
of the net overdraft at the end of 1897, the City of Sydney possessed 
assets approximately amounting to £3,275,155, made up as follows :— 


£ 
Value of made roads and streets, not including value of land.. 1,308,400 
Town Hall, including organ, furniture, ete..........000.....ce0ee0. 699,658 
Markets and land..... .. aiston siesfeoislt is «cade Se BM CR egress aes see eied 815,645 









Other buildings......... 119,175 
Walevy mde. e seco sce senee 77,980 
Plant, stores, and materials ........................... 5,643 
Sinking funds ......... seessweeiescieeesaweeenenes Soca w.. 246,549 
Outstanding rates. sictit vow setaniet yf hare a 2,080 
Wei Cut UD 118 1 2 aS ne Re OG SR neon Rin EM ean 25 

Wobami e.o oases sss clos vencasieusecvcrcnsouenceasuak £3,275, 155 


The expenditure on the Queen Victoria Market Buildings is not 
included in the above total. At that time the amount was £321,311 ; 
the total cost has not yet been made up. Taking the assets at £3,596,466, 
the indebtedness of the City of Sydney would amount to 40-24 per cent. 
of the total assets. 

In addition to the current loans and overdrafts secured by mortgage, 
ete., to the amount of £1,317,569, shown in the table on page 893, the 
suburban and country municipalities were, on the 31st January, 1898, 
also indebted for unsecured bank overdrafts to the amount of £84,298, 
and on contracts, etc., to a further amount of £48,306, making a current 
indebtedness of £1,450,173, or a little more than six times the amount 
of the general rate levied in 1898-9. But an annual sum of £16,983 in 
the aggregate was also payable by twenty municipalities for waterworks, 
of which a list will be found on page 896. The sum of £463,863 set 
down below is the value of the works, on which this annual liability is 
payable. 

The assets of the suburban and country municipalities on the 31st 
January, 1898, were.as follow :- 










£ 
Roads and streets, not including land. ............-...00. 4,175,700 
Town Halls, other buildings, and land .................. 448,681 
Water-works (constructed by Government) £463,863  ......... 
Water-works (constructed without Government aid) 65,830 
Gas-works and electric-lighting plant .................. 216,858 
Sale-yards easeiuatsscnearsureasteecspaatar aed 21,043 
Wharves ....... 17,330 
Sewerage 78,146 


Plant, stores, furniture, and material 66,872 








Sinking funds 10,193 
Fixed deposits and current bank balances nore 55,848 
Outstanding general and other rates, ete. ...... ey 188,531 
Government endowments and grants accrued 17,849 
SurdeyacconntaGue........-0.-0. sodesesisustsesserss 8,911 
SBRIEMURPONYBD «5555 2- cs 222c-sansored Stee 1,914 


TOCBD SD 2... ocosns-dpRil ee LD £5,373,706 
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The large amount of outstanding rates, £188,531, is in great part 
made up of accumulations on unimproved properties, the owners of 
which eannot be traced. In some cases the proportion is over 50 per 
cent. ; in one instance, over 90 per cent. 

The total indebtedness of the incorporated districts outside the bound- 
aries of the city of Sydney would, apart from the annual liability for 
waterworks, appear to be only 26-99 per cent. of the total assets. This 
consideration of municipalities as a whole, however, does not reveal 
the fact’ that some are struggling under a load of debt which is well nigh 
insupportable. 

The amalgamation of the forty-one metropolitan municipalities is a 
question which has lately attracted some attention, and various schemes 
have been suggested, some for the unification of these municipalities under 
one central administration, leaving, perhaps, certain matters still to local 
authorities, the number of which would be reduced ; and others merely 
proposing to unite two or three adjacent municipalities. It is not 
probable that any great reduction in the cost of administration would 
be effected by such a unification, as the salaries at present paid are not 
on a lavish scale ; but there is no doubt that increased efficiency would 
be attained, and the expenditure on works and improvements reduced, 
Interest-charges on loans would certainly be considerably lessened ; for, 
notwithstanding the reduction in rates during the last few years, a further 
saving of £4,300 would result if the £750,784 owing by the suburban 
municipalities carried the average rate paid by the city of Sydney ; 
and in view of the increased importance and more economical working 
of a Greater Sydney, a further reduction in the rates of future loans, 
either renewals or for fresh enterprises, might reasonably be expected. 

The Municipal Association of New South Wales was formed in 1883, 
to watch over and protect the interests of the municipal bodies. In the 
first year there were 63 councils subscribing, while in 1898 the number 
was 124. The Mayor of Sydney is president of the Association ex officio. 
Advice is given to, and legal opinions obtained for, the members on 
debatable points arising under the municipal act, anda general meeting 
is held annually in Sydney, usually in the month of September. 


Warer Suppry ror Counrry Towns. 

The Country Towns’ Water Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880 was 
passed with the object of assisting municipalities to construct general 
systems of water supply and sewerage. To the end of June, 1898, 30 
municipal councils, including Richmond, had availed themselves of the 
privileges offered as regards the former service; none, however, had 
profited by its provisions with respect to sewerage. The amount required 
for carrying out the works is advanced by the State. The municipality, 
however, has the option of supervising and constructing the works, 
failing which the Government undertakes these duties. Under the 
original Act the sum advanced was to be repaid by instalments, with 
interest'at the rate of 4 per cent. on the unpaid balances, each annual 
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instalment to be equal to 6 per cent. of the total cost, and the first 
payment to be made twelve months after the date of the transfer of the 
works to the municipality. But as it was found that the municipalities 
were unable to comply with these conditions, the Government, in 1894, 
passed an amending Act which granted them more favourable terms, 
the rate of interest being reduced to 34 per cent., and the yearly repay- 
ments fixed at a maximum of 100. 

The following is a statement of the works completed and handed over 
by the Government at the 30th June, 1898, with the amounts expended, 
and the sums payable annually for the period of one hundred years, the 
first repayments having become due within twelve months of various 
dates ranging from the 31st December, 1892, to the 30th June, 1898. 
In the calculation of these repayments, the interest on the expenditure 
has been added, and any payments by the councils, as well as sums 
remitted under the authority of the Act, have been deducted :— 

Amount | | 


Payable 
Annually. 


Total 
Expenditure 
by the State. | 


Total 
| Expenditure 
| by the State. 
| 


Amount 
Payable 
Annually. 


Municipality. Municipality. 





£ # 
37,820 1,368 
45,186 1,483 
36,816 1,462 
7,963 217 
53,876 1,989 
14,336 486 
6,346 244 
11,645 | 394 
18,168 668 
13,986 551 
8,013 288 
55,184 1,989 
7,072 278 


& & 
6,405 196 
9,396 362 
12,068 461 
6,525 275 
16,349 470 
11,532 455 
10,731 325 
30,942 1,182 
37,272 | 1,392 
9,665 145 
8,000 303 


Manly 
Albury 
Armidale 
Balranald .. 
Bathurst 
Bourke . 
Coonamble . 
Cootamundrs 
Deniliquin .. 
Dubbo.... 
Forbes.... 
Goulburn 


Jerilderie 

| Lismore 

| Lithgow 
Moama... 
Moss Vale. 
Nowra ... 
Nyngan 
Orange 
Wagga Wagga 
Wentworth 
Wilcannia 





475,296 16,983 





The Manly works are included in this table, as, although they were 
constructed under the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Act of 1880, 
the more favourable terms of the Country Towns Acts were granted in 


this case. In the case of Coonamble, a sum of £53 11s. is payable 
annually for water supplied by a Government artesian bore. 

At Forbes, Hay, and Wilcannia, the works were constructed by the 
municipal authorities, and the expenditure shown in the table is not the 
actual cost of the works, but the Government valuation. In addition 
to those mentioned above, works have been constructed at Condobolin, 
Junee, Parkes,and Tamworth. The following table shows the expenditure 
on these, and also on the Mudgee works and the Cootamundra additions: — 





Municipality. 


Expenditure to | 
30th June, 
1898. 





Condobolin 


*Cootamundra . 


Junee .... 
Mudgee 


Municipality. 


| Expenditure to 
30th June, 
1898. 





£ 
5,595 
7,724 
43,014 
5,982 


Tamworth 


7 
32,092 
44,669 


139,076 





* Additions to existing works. 
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All these works have now been completed with the exception of 
those at Mudgee. Seven municipal councils have constructed works 
out of their own resources, but the Mudgee council have now arranged 
for the construction of new works by the Government. The estimated 
values of the works constructed by the municipalities on the 31st 
January, wii were as follow :— 








Estimated | ee eae | Estimated 


Municipality. value. | 4 y- value. 





£ £ 
Mudgee 1,500 Singleton 
Narrandera .. SAG 7,980 Windsor 6,500 
Parramatta .. BAA 40,000 a 
Penrith .... 3 9,000 al .. £| 65,830 
Silverton 25 





The water supply works of Broken Hill and Silverton were con- 
structed by a private company under a special Act of Parliament passed 
in 1888. 

SEWERAGE Works. 

As previously mentioned, no advantage has been taken of the Act 
providing for the carrying out of sewerage works in country towns. 
ft will be seen from the table given below, however, that sewerage 
systems are in existence in several places ; but with few exceptions 
the operations are on a minor scale. The general system of sewerage 
which is now being carried out in the metropolitan area will supersede 
the isolated systems of some of the suburban districts, and some of the 
sewers already constructed will eventually form part of the general 
scheme. The Metropolitan Board has already taken over part of the 
sewerage constructed by the City of Sydney and the Municipalities of 
Ashfield, Balmain, Darlington, North Sydney, and Redfern. The cost 
of sewerage not taken over was as follows: = 





4 | | 
Municipality. | ele | Municipality. Length. 


Cost of 
Constructi 





\| | ms. chs. 
Annandale 317 2,38 Coonamble . g 
Ashfield 16/ 6, Goulburn. . . 
Balmain ... [Se iOlkess | Hay 

Burwood ... 56) 2 Murrumburrah 
Camperdown 66) ere 5, Newcastle 
Glebe --| 12 19 Richmond 
Leichhardt aoe wace 4,5 Singleton 
North Sydney . 36 30 +8 Stockton’ ...... 
Petersham oreo Le 46 52 || Wagga Wagga 
Strathfield... ad | Paaee Wentworth 
Waterloo ... Bes erie 0 || Wickham... 
Willoughby . Sc ces 
Casino 3 9 Total 
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Gas AnD Exectric Licurinc Works. 


The Municipalities Act authorises the construction of works for 
public lighting, by gas or otherwise, and gives the power to provide 
private consumers with gas ; but as regards electric lighting this cannot 
be done without the authority of a special Act. The following state- 
ment shows the municipalities which have constructed gas-works, and 
the value of the same in January, 1898 :— 





























Municipality. Reet Municipality. vee 
——7 — | = aa 
£ | | & 
Armidale ..........085- 12,000 | Maitland, East 10,000 
Bathurst......... . 21,716 i Molong’: -/.-:.. 4,500 
MEMES Soca carrieacisc : 8,000 || Muswellbrook 4,500 
Bowral 7,400 | Orange ....... 13,000 
Cootamundra 7,414 || Wagga Wagga : 17,823 
DUOC ca ctsneett : 10,000 || Waratah ......... : 9,805 
Glen Innes......... z 6,800 | SVGOS hice cantcmctseaatate | 7,200 
TSIM ORG 2) aleicic ‘sissies _ 7,000 | + 
Lithgow ........... . 6,000 | | 
TAVERPOO!: Fac sas cieieiceis'ce 7,000 Totals ss ccc £ 160,158 
| 
Similar information is given below of municipalities which have 
erected electric-lighting plant :— 
poe ayy oO | is tt Jalue of 
Municipality. | eines t | Municipality. V ial 
} i 
| l | 
| £ | £ 
Bc sce eins crate | 19,000 || Tamworth ............ 3,200 
Lambton......... oth A000 b=. dh MOMMY as ae sicieas esteem | 8,500 
Neweastle oe 10,000 | } 
Phnrieh Pics cccccseere | 9,000 Total os eacee. ce, 56,700 





As already mentioned, the City of Sydney has obtained powers to 
erect an electric-lighting plant, and to raise a loan of £250,000 for 
this purpose. At the end of 1898, however, no decision had been 
arrived at as to the best way of carrying out the city lighting by 
electricity. The following municipalities are supplied with electric 
light by private companies :—Canterbury (part of streets), Enfield, 
Broken Hill (houses only), and Moss Vale. 


ROADS AND STREETS. 


The length of streets and lanes within the boundaries of the City of 
Sydney, at the end of 1897, was 1174 miles. Practically all the road- 
ways were formed, kerbed, and either wood-blocked or metalled ; the 
area laid down of the former material was 81 acres, exclusive of 20,000 
square yards of wood-blocking laid by the Government at Circular Quay. 
The value to the city of these streets was estimated at £1,308, 400, 
which sum included £155,000 for footpaths, viz. :—Asphalted, £60,000 ; 
and flagged, £95,000. Throughout the suburbs the extent of roads 
and streets was about 1,415 miles, of which 748 miles were metalled, 
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ballasted, or gravelled, 218 miles formed only, 95 miles ¢22a-ed and 
drained, 117 cleared only, and 237 miles natural surface ; and the 
approximate value of these roadways, with footpaths, culveris, bridges, 
and similar works, may be set down at £2,277,100. In the other muni- 
cipalities there were 1,517 miles of metalled, ballasted, or gravelled 
roads and streets, 1,099 formed only, 428 miles cleared and drained, 
1,211 cleared only, and 1,591 miles natural surface ; in all 5,846 miles, 
the value of these improvements being estimated at £1,898,600, which, 
however, can only be regarded as an approximate sum. Government 
roads have, as far as could be ascertained, been excluded from these 
totals ; nor is the value of land occupied taken into account, but the 
latter may be set down at £8,367,000. 


METROPOLITAN WaAtTER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE. 


With the rapid aggregation of the population in the metropolitan 
area came the necessity of establishing a system of water supply and 
sewerage equal to the needs of a great city. Prior to 1887 the control 
of the water supply of the city and suburbs was in the hands of the City 
Corporation, and the supply was totally inadequate to meet the demands 
upon it, while the sewerage system was highly objectionable and 
inefficient. Several of the suburban Councils had also constructed local 
systems, as already mentioned. 

In 1867 a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate and report 
upon proposals for supplying water to the city and suburbs. Two years 
later, after various projects had been considered, the Commissioners 
submitted a report recommending the adoption of the “ Upper Nepean 
scheme.” A second Royal Commission was appointed in 1875 to report 
on a sewerage scheme for the metropolis. The report of this Commission 
was presented in 1877, and forms the basis of the system now being 
carried out. As much controversy was evoked by the recommendations 
of these Commissions, the Government obtained the services of an 
engineer from England, and, after much patient investigation, he 
approved of the systems proposed and recommended them for adoption, 
and an Act was passed in 1880 to authorise the works being carried out. 
The first contract in connection with the construction of water supply 
works was undertaken in November, 1879, and that of sewerage in 
August, 1880. 

In March, 1888, the water supply works had so far advanced that the 
Government passed an Act establishing a Board of Administration, 
under the title of the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewer- 
age, to regulate the water supply and sewerage services in the county of 
Cumberland, including those under the control of the City Council. The 
management of the former service was transferred to the Board in May, 
1888, and of the latter in September, 1889. The total length of water 
mains taken over was 355 miles, while on the 30th June, 1898, this had 
increased to 1,004 miles, exclusive of trunk mains. There were 702 nriles 
of sewers in 1889, lengthened to 320} miles in 1898, The Board consists 
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of seven members, three of whom are appointed by the Government, two 
by the City Council, and two by the suburban and country municipalities 
within the county of Cumberland which are supplied with water. The 
Board is subject to the general control of the Minister for Works—a 
provision considered necessary, as the Government were advancing the 
whole of the money for the construction of the works, the amount, so 
advanced constituting part of the public debt of the colony. 


MeErropotitan Water Suppty. 

As early as 1850 authority was given by the Legislative Council to 
the City Corporation for the construction of water and sewerage works, 
and a system of water supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany 
Swamps was adopted. By this scheme the waters of the stream draining 
these swamps were intercepted at a point near the shore of Botany Bay. 
A pumping plant was erected here, and the water raised to Crown- 
street Reservoir, 141 feet above the level of the sea ; thence the water 
was pumped into Paddington Reservoir, at an elevation of 214 feet 
above sea-level ; and to Woollahra, 282 feet above sea-level. The cost. 
of these works was £1,719,565. This system, has since been superseded 
by what is known as the “ Upper Nepean scheme” already referred to, 
which was designed and carried out by the late Mr. KH. O. Moriarty, 
M.1.C.E. The works were made available in 1888, and have been found 
ample to provide a constant supply for the wants of the increasing 
population of Sydney and suburbs. 

The sources of supply are the waters of the Nepean, Cataract, and 
Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 354 square miles, a catchment: 
enjoying a copious and regular rainfall. The off-take works are built at 
a height of 437 feet above the level of the sea, and the water flows 
through a series of conduits—partly tunnel, partly open canal, and in 
places wrought-iron aqueducts—to Prospect Reservoir, a distance. of 
40 miles from the farthest source of supply. Here a storage reservoir 
has been constructed, covering an area, when full, of 1,261, acres, and 
capable of holding about 11,000 million, gallons, of which nearly 7,000 
millions are available for supply by gravitation. The top water-level is 
195 feet above sea-level. The dam is 7,300 feet long, 30 feet wide on 
top, and is carried to a height of 84 feet at the centre; it contains some 
2,591,950 cubic yards of earthwork, and its water face is covered with 
heavy bluestone pitching. The conduits above Prospect Reservoir have 
a capacity of 150 million gallons per day, and for 10 miles below this 
reservoir the capacity of the canals and pipes equals a maximum of 
50 million gallons, while for the last 11 miles the pipes have a capacity 
of 17-5 million gallons daily. In this work there are :— 





PMS 0-5 .c fa evince op amie peopscessenesseateoreeener te eeme REE: 11 miles. 
Open canals 334s, 
Wrought-iron pipes, 8 ft., 7 ft. 6 in,, and 6 ft. diameter... 52 ,, 


Cast-iron pipes, 48 in., 42 in., and 30 in. diameter............ 13 
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From Prospect the water flows 5 miles by open canal to the Pipe 
Head Basin, thence 5 miles by 6-feet wrought-iron pipes to the Potts’ 
Hill Balance Reservoir, which has a capacity of 100 million gallons, and 
covers 244 acres. This reservoir was designed to tide over any inter- 
ruption in the supply from Prospect, as well as to prevent fluctuation 
at the head of pressure. The duplication of the 6-ft. pipe between the 
Basin and Potts’ Hill, at a cost of £70,205, was recommended, in July, 
1897, by the Public Works Committee, as also the raising of the sides of 
the canal between Prospect and the Basin, thus increasing its capacity to 
fifty-three and a half million gallons per day, at a cost of £39,112. At 
Potts’ Hill the water passes through a series of copper-gauze screens, and 
is then conducted by two mains into Sydney. At Lewisham a bifurca- 
tion takes place in one of these mains ; one branch supplying the Peter- 
sham Reservoir, the other continuing to Crown-street. The Petersham 
Reservoir is 166 feet above high-water mark, is built of brick, and has a 
capacity ‘of 2,157,000 gallons. The new 48-in. main, laid in 1893, from 
Potts’ Hill direct to Crown-street, is worked alternately with the old. 
These two trunk mains are connected at Petersham as an intermediate 
spot. The Crown-street Reservoir is 21 miles from Prospect. It is of 
brick and contains 3} million gallons, the top water-level being 141 feet 
above high-water mark. Owing to the topographical configuration of the 
reticulated area, pumping for the purpose of supplying the upper zones 
has largely to be resorted to, and no less than 3,2604 million gallons, or 
nearly 50 per cent. of the whole supply, were thus raised during the twelve 
months ended June, 1898. At Crown-street is situated the main pump- 
ing station, where are erected three sets of compound high-duty pumping 
engines, viz., two Sai secoes Seta and one designed and erected by the 
Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company. No. 1 Worthington is capable 
- raising 500,000 gallons per hour to the Paddington Reservoir, which 
ao fot: above Goswee street, and is of 2,000,000 gallons capacity. No. 2 
Worthington can raise 210,000 gallons per hour to the Woollahra 
teservoir, 141 feet above Crown-street, and of 1,000,000 gallons capa- 
city ; or, if necessary, 200,000 gallons per hour to the Waver ley Reser- 
voir, which is 219 feet above the level of the pumps, and has a capa 
city of 1,087,000 gallons; besides supplying two supplemental . tanks 
in Waverley Park, 20 feet higher, and containing 40,000 gallons. 
No. 3 (Mort’s) is capable of raising 100,000 gallons per hour to the 
Waverley tanks. A new covered reservoir, of a capacity of 17,936,000 
gallons, has been constructed in the Centennial Park, at a height of 245 
feet, for the purpose of ensuring a larger bulk of water within the city 
limits; but this reservoir, although in use, had not been formally 
handed over to the Board at the end of 1898. This, it is believed, 
is the largest service tank in the Southern hemisphere. At Ashfield 
there is a 100,000 gallon wrought-iron tank at an elevation of 223 
feet above sea-level. This tank is fed from the Woollahra Reser- 
voir by the Petersham trunk main, and supplies the higher parts of 
the district. 
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North Sydney receives its supply from Potts’ Hill, vid Ryde, where 
there is a reservoir containing 2,116,000 gallons, from which the water 
is pumped into a million gallon tank at Ryde village, 234 feet above sea- 
level, and, by a continuation of the same main, into a pair of tanks, of 
a joint capacity of 3,000,000 gallons, at Chatswood, at'an elevation of 
370 feet above high-water mark. A small pumping plant has been 
erected at Chatswood, and fills two tanks of 1,000,000 and 40,000 
gallons’ capacity at Wahroongah, 7} miles distant, at an elevation of 
720 feet above sea-level ; and from Wahroongah the water flows as far 
as Hornsby, 13 miies to the north-west of Port Jackson. 

The districts of Campbelltown and Liverpool are supplied from the 
main canal by gravitation. At the latter place, a 4,000,000-gallon earthen 
reservoir has been constructed, for the purpose of tiding over any 
interruption in the flow from the canal. Other districts lying nearer 
Sydney, as Smithfield, Granville, Auburn, and Rookwood, are also sup- 
plied ex rowte ; and at Smithfield there is a 100,000-gallon concrete 
tank, the top water of which is 175 feet above sea-level. At Penshurst 
there are two tanks 270 feet above sea-level, one of which has a capacity 
of 1,000,000 gallons, and the other of 22,800 gallons. These tanks are 
filled by a Worthington pumping plant at Carlton, which has a raising 
power of 30,000 gallons per hour. The farthest point south so far 
reached by the reticulation is Sandringham, distant 10 miles from 
Redfern Railway Station ; so that the Sydney water supply covers a 
range of 23 miles from north to south. The length of the mains, 
exclusive of trunk mains and reticulations which have become obsolete, 
is 964 miles. 

The total capacity of the service reservoirs is as under :— 


South Sydney 128,552,800 gallons. 
7. 


North Sydney ,156 


Total 


The weekly chemical analysis made by the Government Analyst 
continues to show that the water is perfectly suitable for all purposes 
of a town water supply. 

The number of houses connected with the metropolitan water supply 
on the 30th June, 1898, was 89,749, and the number of persons 
supplied, 434,800. The average daily consumption during the year 
ended June, 1898, was 18,284,000 gallons, equivalent to 204 gallons per 
house, and to 42-05 gallons per head of population supplied. The total 
amount supplied during the year was no less than 6,674 million gallons, 
exclusive of about 76} million gallons supplied free of charge to public 
hospitals, charitable institutions, and parks, while about 324 million 
gallons were also supplied free for strect-watering and, in cases where 
no sewers were available, for gutter-flushing. 
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The rate levied for water is 7d. in the £ in the Metropolitan district, 
with the exception of the northernmost suburbs beyond Chatswood, 
where the rate is 1s., while 1s. is the charge for 1,000 gallons by meter, 
with ls. 6d. beyond Chatswood. The revenue from the Water Service 
Branch during the year ended 30th June, 1898, was £178,881, and the 
expenditure £196,264, of which £30,460 was for maintenance, £14,760 
for management, £147,496 for interest on loans, and £3,548 depreciation 
account. These figures show an increase of £2,897 in the revenue as 
compared with 1898. 

After allowing for loans and advances from Government to the 
amount of £3,870,161 ; the City Council Water Fund and Debentures, 
£457,382 ; rates overpaid, £112; and other liabilities, £87,279 ; and on 
the other side, for the value of the water supply works, lands, and 
buildings, reservoirs, and pumping plant, £4,344,269 ; the amount 
due for rates, etc., £30,766; for the value of stores, working plant, 
and tools, £26,280 ; and for other assets, £9,545 ;—the balance-sheet 
on the 30th June, 1898, showed a sum of £4,074 at the debit of the 
revenue account. The net revenue for the twelve months ended June, 
1898, showed a return of 3:01 per cent. on the actual capital debt of 
£4,327,543. The'rates of interest payable are 3-79 per cent. on the 
loan expenditure by the State, and from 4 to 6 per cent. on municipal 
debentures taken over. The Board, however, do not debit their account 
with interest on the City Council Water Fund, £377,382, on the ground 
that this expenditure was made from rates contributed by the citizens, 
and they, therefore, show a return of 3°38 per cent. for the year 1897-8 
instead of 3-01 per cent. set down below. The rates for the other 
years differ for the same reason. The Royal Commission which 
investigated the affairs of the Board in 1897 recommended that the 
Government should definitely determine the amount of the capital 
debt on which interest should be set aside ; but up to February, 1899, 
this had not been carried into effect. 

The subjoined statement gives the transactions for each year during 
which the Board was in operation :— 


| Expendi- moth - | Supply. 
Rates ture | Houses Estimated | 
Daily Total for 


1 Population| 
(average). _ period. 


Capital Cost. 


Year. j Return) struck. |(including supplied 





Amount. per served. 


cent. | interest). 





2 | £ | No. | No. gallons. | —_ gallons. 
18gg | 3,004,557 83,482 | 61,718 | 296,2 8,144,000 | 2,972,622,000 
1889 3,088,068 144,642 67,924 326 | 8,820,000 | 3,219,244,000 
1890 | 3,189,080 147,310 | 71,501 8,486,000 | 3,097,402,000 
1891 3,306,649 154,154 | 76,093 ‘ 9,540,000 | 3,482,238,000 

1892 3,394,581 161,825 | 78,926 | 378, | 12,129,000 | 4,439,274,000 
1893 3,409,721 158,840 | 81,288 | 390,200 | 12,534,000) 4,574,783,000 
1894 | 3,440,614 160,706 | 83,621 | 401,400 , 18:730,000 5,014,689,000 
#1895 | 4/078,979 | 1 a'Gis 000 Sana 
1895-6] 4,154,261 ; 16,645,000 | 9,194,922,000 
1896-7) 4,244,550 
1897-8} 4,327,543 


Oo 
NGO m= GO 


85,059 | 408,300 | 
33/221 | 87,190 | 418,500 | 17,659,000 | 6,445,655,000 
196,264 | 89,749 | 434,800 | 18,284,000 | 6,673,514,000 
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E - - “* Six months ended 30th June, 
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The amounts of the capital debt, 1895-6, 1896-7, and 1897—8 do not 
include £32,525, the proportion of the cost of offices chargeable to the 
Water Supply Branch, as the Board charge instead working expenses 
with rent on the new offices. 

As already stated, the average daily supply of water to persons in the 
metropolitan district during the year ended June, 1898, was 42°05 gallons, 
as against 40°76 gallons during the eighteen months ended June, 1896, 
and 34:23 gallons in 1894. 


THe Hunter Districr Water Suprty. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by 
the Government, under the provisions of the Country Towns’ Water 
Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, under the authority 
of a special Act, a Board was established on similar lines to those 
of the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, the number of 
members also being the same—three being nominated by the Governor, 
“one elected by the Municipal Council of Newcastle, two by the adjacent 
municipalities, and one by the municipalities of East and West Mait- 
land and Morpeth. ‘he following municipalities were proclaimed 
within the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :—Adamstown, Carrington, 
Hamilton, Lambton, Lambton (New), East Maitland, West Maitland, 
Merewether, Morpeth, Newcastle, Plattsburg, Wallsend, Waratah, and 
Wickham, besides the unincorporated townships of Minmi and Cockle 
Creek. 

The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter 
River, about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore Bridge, 
West Maitland. The pumping engines are situated above flood level, 
on a hill about 44 chains from the river. At the pumping station 
there is a settling tank of 1,390,500 gallons ; also four filter beds, 100 
feet by 100 feet each, a clear water tank of 589,500 gallons capacity, 
and a storage reservoir of 172,408,100 gallons available capacity. The 
filtered water is pumped from the clear water tank into two summit 
reservoirs, one at East Maitland and one at Buttai. The former is 
connected by a 10-inch cast-iron main about 4} miles in length, 
with a capacity of 463,430 gallons, and supplies East Maitland, West 
Maitland, Morpeth, and neighbouring places. Buttai reservoir is fed 
by a 15-inch cast-iron main, 5% miles in length, and has a capacity of 
1,051,010 gallons, the districts supplied being Newcastle, Carrington, 
Wickham, Hamilton, Waratah, Merewether, Adamstown, New Lamb- 
ton, Lambton, Wallsend, Plattsburg, Minmi, and Cockle Creek. In 
six of these districts the reservoirs are supplied by gravitation, viz., 
Minmi (62,000 gallons), Hamilton (403,000 gallons), Wallsend (452,000 
gallons), Newcastle (523,000 gallons), Lambton (402,000 gallons), and 
Obelisk Hill, Newcastle (137,000 gallons). On the hill at Newcastle 
there is also a high level iron tank with a capacity of 20,000 gallons, 
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which is supplied by a small pumping engine placed on the roof of the 
Neweastle reservoir. 

The length of the mains when the Board was established was 105+ 
miles, which had been increased to 1374 miles by the 30th June, 1898. 
These figures are exclusive of the lengths of suction, rising, and gravita- 
tion mains, which amounted to 33} miles on the dato} ast mienwoned’ 

The operations of the Board are at present entirely confined to water 
supply, no sewerage works having yet been begun. Particulars rel: ating" 
to the operations of the Board are given below. The maximum rate 
of Is. in the £ is levied throughout the district. The expenditure for 
1897-8 includes £2,334, the ‘instalment of the sinking fund for the 
reconstruction of renewable works :— 





Supply. 





Capital Cost. Expendi- | 
eS Rates ture Houses | Estimated 


tur struck. | Gnclud’e S$ * Population . 
| Return | struck. | (includ’g Supplied.| Sorved: Daily 


Amount. per cent. Interest). (average). 


Total. 


£ £ No. No. gallons.| gallons. 
1892-3 | 404,407 52 | 22,651 | 23 3,421 | 17,100 451, 000 | 164, 617,000 
1893- 4 405,871 2°96 | 21,406 ¢ 3,848 19,200 | 419,000 | 152,850,000 
412,732 2°75 | 20,367 4,660 | 23,300 | 515,000 | 189,084,000 
18 6 415,784 ‘8 20,779 362 6,246 | 31,200 | 607,000 | 222,062,000 
1896-7 428,025 > | 22,538 | 23,984 | 6,931 34,700 731,000 | 266,980,000 
1897-8 519,414 | 25,646 29,699 7,475 | 37,400 | 781,000 | 285,067,000 


By the Act of 1892, and an amending Act passed in 1894, the capital 
debt was to be liquidated by annual instalments distr alten over 100 
years, interest being reckoned at 3) per cent. In November, 1897, 
however, a further amending Act was passed, abrogating the repay- 
ment of expenditure on ‘“ permanent works,” and leaving the number 
of annual instalments in liquidation of the cost of “renewable works” 
to be fixed by the Government from year to year. 

Evidence given before a Royal Commission which sat in 1897 showed 
thatthe Board estimated their deficiency on the working for five years 
at £26,700, without any provision having been made for the sinking 
funds prescribed by the previous Acts. It was urged by the Board 
that so much of the capital debt should be remitted as would bring 
down the amount of interest to such a ‘sum as would be covered by the 
prospective revenue. 


21cHMOND WatER SUPPLY. 


The municipality of Richmond availed itself of the Country Towns’ 
Water Supply and Sewerage Act, and carried out a scheme of water 
supply. The local Municipal Council administered the service until 
May, 1893, when it was temporarily transferred, pending the obtaining 
of legal powers, to the Me tropolitan Board. As only the premises 
of those persons who signed an agreement to take the water can be rated, 
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the revenue from the service is greatly restricted. The accounts are 
kept separate from those of the metropolitan supply. A small pumping 
plant was erected on the left bank of the Hawkesbury, just below the 
confluence of the Grose and the Nepean, as well as a circular brick tank 
having a capacity of 225,000 gallons, the top water being 206 feet above 
sea level. The capital cost of the service, together with the rates struck 
and the liability against such, are shown hereunder :— 





Annual Liability against Revenue. 





Capital 
Cost. 


Rates 


Instalment required Maintenance struck. 


to pay off cost of | (including propor- Total 
works and interest | tion of head-office | 
in 100 years. expenses). 





£ £ | £ 
1893 | 12,340 446 315 
1894 | 12,340 446 638 


£ £ 
761 400 
1,084 | 439 


1896-7 | 12,637 457 383 
1897-8 | 12,658 458 | 417 


| | 


840 | 658 
875 677 





| 

1895-6 | 12,480 674 707 | 1,381 884 
| 
| 





The figures shown for 1893 are for the seven months from 1st June 
to 31st December only, while those for 1895-6 cover the eighteen 
months from Ist January, 1895, to 30th June, 1896. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE Works. 


The original sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1854, and 
in 1889, the date of transfer to the Board, there were, as stated on a 
previous page, 70} miles of old city sewers in existence. All these 
old sewers are being gradually renovated and repaired, the cost being 
provided from revenue. The annual cost for maintenance is consider- 
ably lessened by these renovations. The works now being carried out 
will, when completed, drain the whole of the city and suburbs, dis- 
charging the sewage of the city and the eastern suburbs into the ocean 
between Bondi and South Head, that of the western and southern 
suburbs at a sewage farm on the shores of Botany Bay, and that of the 
northern suburbs at another sewage farm on the shores of Middle 
Harbour. Owing to the neglect of the former lessee to undertake the 
necessary works this farm is now worked by the Board. During the 
twelve months ended June, 1898, the average daily flow of sewage on 
to the farm was 2,675,000 gallons, and the total quantity of silt removed 
from the screening chambers and déposited on the farm, 2,005 cubic 
yards. The two main outfalls have beea completed, but the reticulation 
works in the suburbs will yet take some considerable time to construct 
before the whole area profits by the system. The subjoined statement 
gives the transactions for each year since the sewerage system has been 
under the control of the Board. The capital debt for the last two years 
is exclusive of £32,525, being a proportion of cost of the new offices of 
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the Board, as the Board have debited their working expenses with rent 
on these new offices :— 























i : . in a Length 
Capital Cost. Expendi- Sin ate 5 

a ‘apital Cos Rates | ture (in- Houses eek Length of Rees 

‘Amount. ensir struck. Fema connected. |" carved. Sewers. rater 

fy £ | £ | No | No. miles. miles, 

1890 | 1,281,045 4°65 | 81,800 | 67,026 | 22.765 | 109,390 | 122°03 , 3°15 
1891 | 1,447,287 3°86 | $1,302 | 71,906 | 26,884 | 129,000 | 148-02. 4°38 
1892 | 1,606,948 3°77 | 87,927 | 79,543 ; 31,402 | 150,700 17: 6°62 
1893 | 1,691,462 3°93 93,661 | 85,363 36,062 | 173,100 | 18% 9°10 
1894 | 1,745,120 3°72 93,134 | 89,237 39,965 | 191,800 9°82 
1895* | 1,831,611 | 3°12 | 43,110 | 46,605 ...... ae ea 
1895-6} 1,892,256 , 2°86 85,486 | 98,748 44,462 , 213,400 j 14-42 
1896-7} 2,018,120 2°82 | 87,652 101,993 47,593 | 228,400 | $ 76 |18-41 
‘ ls 2,116,306 | 2°80 | 89,688 |106,382 51,425 | 257,100 |20°59 

* Six months ended June 30th. 

During the twelve months ended June, 1898, 2,563 tons of silt were 
removed from the sewers, and the bulk of it deposited on Government 
reclamation works. About 4,730 loads of deposit were also taken from | 
the storm-water drains. 


Up to the 30th June, 1898, there had been constructed 249-98 miles 
of new sewers, and 20°59 miles of storm-water drains, making, together 
with the old city sewers, a total of 340-84 miles of sewers and drains, 
of which length 270 miles were ventilated, the aggregate length of 
the ventilating shafts erected being 124,201 feet. The number of houses 
connected and of population served at that date was 51,425 and 257,100 
respectively. 

The sewerage rate for the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs is 7d., 
the northern and the western suburbs being rated at ls. The revenue 
of the Board from sewerage during the year ended June, 1898, was 
£89,688, chiefly from rates; and the expenditure £106,382, viz., £19,807 
for maintenance, £10,757 for management, £74,600 for interest on loan 
capital and debentures taken over from the Municipal Councils, and 
£1,218 for depreciation. No interest, however, is debited by the Board 
to their account on £103,431 paid for sewerage works out of Consoli- 
dated Revenue. If this were done, the return per cent. yielded during 
the year would be 2°80, as shown in the above table, instead of 2-93 set 
down by the Board. A similar difference exists in the return for 
previous years. 

The funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the 
Water Supply and Sewerage services, as well as the sum required to 
pay interest on the capital debt, are obtained by the previously- 
mentioned rates levied on the properties situated in the districts 
benefited by the systems. The assessments of the Municipal Councils 
are generally accepted by the Boards as the values on which to strike 
their special rates. In cases of morc than ordinary consumption of water, 
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a charge is made according to the quantity used, while fixed charges are 
imposed for the use of water in certain trades and callings, for gardens, 
and for the use of animals. 

LocaL Oprion. 

In connection with local self-government, by means of the municipal 
system, occurs the only instance in which the principle of what is known 
as local option has been put into operation in the colony. For many 
years there was a strong agitation in favour of local option, or the 
right of the inhabitants of any district to control the liquor traffic in 
that district, and on several occasions unsuccessful attempts were made 
to legislate upon the subject. In the year 1882, however, an instal- 
ment of the principle was included in the Licensing Act then passed, 
which, with an amendment made in the following year, is still in 
force. These measures provide that in every municipality a local option 
vote shall be taken every three years, at the election for aldermen, in 
which the ratepayers are permitted to vote either “Yes” or “No” on two 
questions: (1) Whether any new publicans’ licenses shall be granted 
during the coming three years in the municipality or ward in question ; 
and (2) whether any removals of publicans’ licenses shall be allowed 
within the same period. Over eleven-twentieths of the votes polled are 
required to make the vote operative in the negative. The advocates of 
local option are not content with this partial adoption of the principle ; 
they urge its extension to every electorate in the colony, all persons on 
the electoral roll to have the right to vote. They further propose to 
place it in the power ofa majority of the electors to say whether 
licensed public-houses shall be suffered to exist at all. They also 
contend that women should have the right to vote upon this question as 
well as men, and that public-houses should be abolished without compen- 
sation to the occupants or owners. Although the local option vote is 
taken once in three years in, every municipality the year when it 
taken is not the same in all. During the three years 1896, 1897, 
and 1898, only 11,080 electors voted on the first, and 10,904 on 
the second question, in the country municipalities. In 164 cases the vote 
was against, and in 58 cases in favour of, the granting of new licenses, 
and in 2 cases the voting was equal; while in 118 cases there was a 
majority in favour of, and in 104 cases against, removals, and in 1 case 
the voting was equal. .The total number of electors on the country 
municipal rolls in February, 1898, was 84,362; and allowing for the 
fact that a considerable number of these were for various reasons 
disqualified from voting, the small number of votes recorded on the 
local option question shows, nevertheless, a remarkable apathy on 
the part of the persons entitled to vote. The results of the latest 
voting in 40 suburban municipalities, including 31 where the vote 
was taken in February, 1897, and 4 where it took place in 
February, 1898, were that out of a total of 74,703 electors on the 
rolls, only 10,012 voted on the question of new licenses, viz., 3,233 
for, and 6,779 against ; and 9,530 on the question of removals, viz., 
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3,779 for, and 5,751 against. In the city of Sydney a vote was taken 
on lst December, 1897, when, out of 22,428 voters on the roll, only 
2,130 voted on the question of new licenses, viz., 787 in favour of, and 
1,343 against ; and 2,045 on the question of removals, viz., 903 in favour 
of, and 1,142 against. It would therefore appear that very little interest 
is taken in the matter except by the extreme advocates of temperance 
on the one hand, and those interested in the drink traffic on the other, 
while the general public is apathetic on the subject. 


PaRKS AND RECREATION RESERVES. 


Tt has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents 
of incorporated towns with parks and reserves for public recreation, 
and the City of Sydney contains within its boundaries an extent of 
parks, squares, and public gardens larger than exist in most of the 
great cities of the world without regard even to area. They cover 
altogether 703 acres, or 24 per cent. of the whole of the city proper. 
In addition to these reserves, the inhabitants of Sydney have the 
use of 530 acres, formerly reserved for the water supply of the city, 
but now known as the Centennial Park. This magnificent recreation 
ground has been cleared and planted, and is laid out with walks and 
drives, so that it is becoming a favourite resort of the citizens. The 
suburban municipalities are also well provided for, as they contain, 
including the Centennial Park, about 2,388 acres of public parks and 
reserves, dedicated to, and in some cases purchased for, the people by 
the Government, or about 2? per cent. of their aggregate area. 

In addition to these parks and reserves, there was dedicated to 
the people, in December, 1879, a large area of land, situated about 16 
miles,south of the metropolis, and accessible by railway. This estate, 
now known as the National Park, with the additions subsequently made 
in 1880 and 1883, contains a total area of 36,320 acres, surrounding the 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly direction 
towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is covered with 
magnificent virgin forests; the scenery is charming, and its beauties 
attract thousands of visitors. ; 

Another large tract of land, designated Ku-ring-gai Chase, was 
dedicated in. December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase 
is 35,300 acres, and comprises portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, 
Cowan, Gordon, and South Colah. This. park lies not more than 10 
miles north of Sydney, and is accessible by railway to within 5 miles, or 
by water vid the Hawkesbury River, several of whose creeks, notably 
Cowan Creek, intersect its. forests. 

In the country districts, reserves, extending in some cases over 
1,000,000 acres, have been proclaimed as temporary commons, whilst 
considerable.areas have: been from time: to: time dedicated as permanent, 
commons attached to inland townships, which are otherwise well pro-~ 
vided with parks and reserves within their boundaries. 
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SystEM oF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS. 


(Ge the 18th November, 1895, an Act amending the Audit Act of 

1870 was assented to. By this Act it was declared “that all 
appropriations from the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall lapse at the 
close of the financial year to which they refer, and from the Ist day of 


July, 1895, the cash receipts within the financial year shall be considered 
as the actual income, and the cash payments during the same period, 
the actual outlay.” This amounted to a complete revolution in the 
system of keeping the public accounts, introducing what is usually 
termed the “cash basis,” a system of accounts which obtains in several 
of the adjoining colonies, and has been found to work in the interests of 
economy and good government. Under the system that has been super- 
seded, the expenditure for the services of a year and the actual expendi- 
ture during that year could only be shown by two different systems 
of accounts. When a specific appropriation was made for any service 
the expenditure incurred under such authorisation would be charged 
against the year for which the vote was taken, irrespective of the date 
when the payments were made ; and for this reason the public accounts 
for any year could not be closed until all appropriations lapsed, or were 
written off or exhausted. As a matter of practice, when the expendi- 
ture exceeded the income, there were frequent differences of opinion 
between the incoming and outgoing Treasurers as to the propriety of 
charging items, sometimes of large amount, to particular years, with the 
result that conflicting and irreconcilable statements were made, to the 
confusion of the uninitiated and the detriment of public credit. 

In order to show how unfavourably Estimates of Expenditure and 
Revenue realised compare with one another, the following statement 
has been compiled. The figures cover ten and a half years, during 








year :— 





ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS. 











Year. 


Appropriations for 
Services of each year, 
irrespective of 
the year in which the 
appropriation was 
made. 


Gross Revenue. 


Excess of 


Appropriations. 


gil 


which period the revenue appropriated exceeded that realised in every 






























1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
*1895 
+1896 
+1897 
+1898 





Par liament 





made: 


_ 
we 
nm 
oo 


public service 
obtained was 
incurred was below that authorised by Parliament, so that the 
just given merely show what might have hi appened had the authority of 
availed of. 
however, as will be seen from the statement given below, was sufficiently 
The figures are exclusive of advances repaid and 


been fully 


serious in itself. 


£ 

9,138,985 
9,493,776 
9,809,183 
10,758,952 
11,288,413 
10,513,158 
10,203,957 
4,923,339 
9,491,592 
9,922,856 
| 9,572,397 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


the sum 


£99,732;719. 





of £105,116,608, 


Fortunately, 


£ 
8,886,332 
9,066,941 
9,494,584 
10,036,185 
10,501, 104 
9,706,734 
9,459,235 
4,558,569 
9,253,939 
9,287,000 
9,482,096 





£ 
252,653 
426,835 
314,599 
722,767 
787,309 
806,424 
744,722 
364,770 
237,653 
635,856 
90,301 





+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 


the 


Taking the figures as they stand, it will be seen that from the 
January, 1888, to the 30th June, 1898, there was appropriated for the 
while the actual revenue 


expenditure 


Ist 


actually 
figures 


The actual excess of expenditure, 








; Expenditure 


9, ane 





9.287.000 
9,482,096 


+9,816, 875 
+9,694,889 
+4862, 184 
8,925,651 
£9,439,820 
+9. 397,783 





Gross Revenue. | charged against over Expenditure. 
| year. 
£ £ 
3,886,332 §,625,563 
9,066,941 9,151,437 
9,494,584 $9,569,683 
| 10,036,185 £10,578, 230 
| 10,501,104 | +10,868,021 


84,313 





Excess of Revenue | 








diture over 
Revenue, 


£ 
84,496 
75,099 
542,045 
366,917 
110,141 
235,654 
303,615 












* Six months ended 30th June. 


+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 
t Includes redemption of Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue. 


| Excess of E xpen- 


Taking 1891 as an illustration of the old system, it may be mentioned 
that the expenditure for the twelve months extended over six years, and 
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amounted to £10,578;230, of which £9,633,045 only was incurred during 
the year, and £945,185 in the following years; and as further illus- 
trating the anomalies of the old system, it may be mentioned that the 
revenue for the year was £10,036,185, or £542,045 less than the 
total outgoings, and only £403,140 more than the expenditure within 
and chargeable to the year, although a possible further expenditure of 
£1,125,907 had been provided for. Such being the ordinary condition, 
of accounts, it. will without difficulty be conceded that under so loose a 
system a succession of deficits was only to be expected. 

One unacquainted with the peculiarities of State finance might find 
it hard to understand how it is possible for a large deficit to have 
accumulated, and an expenditure in excess of revenue to have been still 
further indulged in. The explanation is simple. Through the opera- 
tion of various Acts of the Legislature, and the accumulations in the 
Post Office Savings Banks, the Treasury has at its disposal large sums 
in trust, and by the use of this money the accumulated deficits have 
been temporarily met. When in 1889 the deficit was consolidated, and 
Parliament authorised the issue of Treasury Bills to pay it off, these 
bills were not issued to the: public, but, by entries in the books of the 
Treasury, the necessary sum was drawn from the Trust Funds in hand, 
and invested in the bills. This was only a formal operation, as the 
money had already been loaned to the revenue, and the issue of the 
bills simply turned a floating debt into one for a fixed term. 

The references to appropriations would be incomplete without the 
subjoined statement, which shows the. total appropriations for the 
services of each year subdivided into three heads. The amounts given 
in the first two columns taken together represent the Estimates-in-chief 
for each year :— 





Amount appropriated during year. | Total amount 
authorised to be 
expended from 





= .| 
Year end-|——————_——__— Rr Se Amount appropri-| 









ing 31st Specials onxiaie ated in subsequent lonsotialintes Sa 
ie (Eined Sieben bane Annual Votes. Tere. " aetiieeas 1887, 
bilities). | to June, 1899. 
£ | £ £ £ 

1887 2,082,306 6,398,360 573,196 9,053;862 
1883 2,090,326 6,416,595 632,064 9,138,985 
1889 2,126,379 7,067,272 300,125 | 9,493,776 
1890 |  23482,145 6,742,928 585,110 9,809,183 
1891 2,533,116 7,117,053 1,108,783 | 10,758,952 
1892 2,756,958 8,045,007 486,448 | 11,288,413 
1893 2,924, 195 7,105,478 483,485 | 10,513,158 
1894 3,028,297 6,750,537 425,123 10,203,957 
*1895 | 1,472,412 1 3,405,451 45,476 4,923,339 
+1896 2,759,564 | 6,705,697 26,331 | 9,491,592 
+1897 | 2,663,223 7,259,663 soseweees 9,922; 856 
+1898 2,936;937 GjGBRABO | ec ewecnes 9,572,397 
+1899 2,955,176 6,844,773 J e2asbe oa 9,799,949 





* Six months-ended 30th June: oa are” Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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Tt will be noticed that there is a large annual expenditure provided 
for under Special Acts apart from the annual appropriations of Parlia- 
ment. The special appropriations form a primary charge on each year’s 
revenue collections. 


GENERAL BANKING ACCOUNT. 


The subjoined table has been inserted in order to make clear the 
Government banking operations. It shows each of the main accounts 
under which the Government conducts its financial business, as the 
subsidiary accounts are operated on under one or other of the headings 
enumerated. The Audit Act defines that ail the accounts coming under 
the Act shall constitute the Public Account ; however, for convenience 
of working, the Public Account includes only the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, the Trust Funds subject to the Audit Act, and special suspense 
accounts. These accounts, with the General Loan Account, and the 
Trust Funds not subject to the Audit Act, form the “ General Account.” 
The cash side of this account for banking purposes is operated on under 
the “General Banking Account”; and, in establishing the daily balance, 
the aggregate of the credits is set against that of the debits, and so long 
as the former exceeds the latter the whole banking account is in credit. 
At the present time, the Trust Funds, to which attention will be 
subsequently directed, largely assist in keeping the account in credit. 
The state of the main divisions of the General Account on the 30th 
June, 1898, will be found below :— 








Credit Balances on 30th June, 1898. 


Amount 
invested in 
Securities. 


Head of Account. | 
| Credit Cash 


3alance. Total. 





£ £ £ 
Publie Account— | 
Trust Funds (subject to Audit Act) .. 4,790,725 3,177,826 7,968,551 
Erection and Maintenance of Public School Build- 
ings, &e., Account . fe os at as 119,272 35,296 154,568 
Consolidated Revenue Fund Ae A) as wa | 122,211 122,211 
Special Suspense Accounts— 
General Post Office New-street 
Resumption Account .. .- Dr. 468,975 
Centennial Park Account .. . Dr. 224,366 
Advances to General Loan Account... Dr. 1,500,000 
enone Dr. 2,193,341 | Dr. 2,198,341 
Credit, Balance of ‘‘ Public Account,” on 
30th June, 1898 ~ we an ao £ 909,96 1,141,992 6,051,989 


General Loan Account : oe Se 1,530,664 1,530,664 
Trust Funds (not subject to Audit Act)— 
New South Wales 1924 Stock Redemption Fund .. 19,807 
New South Wales 1 Stock Redemption Fund ..| .. fo 22,225 
New’ South’ Wales 1927 Stock Redemption Fund ..| .. . 6,937 
Treasury Notes Withdrawal Account .. Be wohl) oe : 110 
Colonial Treasurer's Special Trust Accounts .. aA 3 129,635 448,189 





Credit Balance of ‘‘ General Account” on | 
20th June, 1898 a ae sc 3 £) 5, 228,55 2,351,370 8,079,921 
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The distribution of the cash balance on the 30th June, 1898 is set 
forth in the following table, the London accounts being shown to the 
30th April, 1898, the latest date available before the closing of the 
Public Accounts for the financial year :— 









Sydney Balance—30th June, 1898— £ | 
Public Account (Consolidated Revenue Fund and General Trust 
F uunds)— 
3ank of New South Wales .. a ss ne Dr. 1,001,067 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) |! d 
City Rank of Sy dney ae . Eo BE 
53 » Fixed Deposit ae “e 
Cash in Treasury oe . Sc +. <- a «| 48,440 





564,880 
436,187 
































Special Trust Funds—Bank of New South Wales .. os ae 178,713 
General Loan Account—Bank of New*South Wales.. ae .-| 1,530,664 
—— Cr. 1,709,377 
Total Cash in Sydney .. +e Sc 2 aoodedon Cr. — 1,273,190 


London Balance—30th June, 1898— 
Public Account | | 
Bank of England—30th April, 1898 
London and Westminster Bank—30th April, 1898 
Remittances in transit, &c., to 30th June, 1898.. 





| -] or. 1,578,180 








Total oe ae ae oe és ae cates einielete Cr. 2,851,370 
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To understand the public accounts of the colony necessitates on the 
part of the enquirer much patient study and a general knowledge of 
the financial and political history of the last twenty-five years ; and it was 
not always possible even for a well equipped and patient student to obtain 
more than a general idea of the state of the colony’s finances during the 
existence of the old system of account-keeping which came to an end 
in 1895. Now that the system of keeping accounts on a cash basis 
is properly in operation, in estimating the financial position of the coun- 
try, there have still to be considered the Old Deficiency Account, the 
New Account under the Audit Act Amendment Act, and the Suspense 
Account, all forming part of the Consolidated Revenue Account, as 
well as the Loans Account and the various Trust Accounts not forming 
part of the Consolidated Revenue Account. The Old Deficiency 
Account properly begins in 1885, but it was only in 1897, when the 
last obligation under the old system of account keeping was met, that 
the position of this account for each year could be accurately stated. 
Until all obligations had been met, only an approximation could be 
made, and this depended for its accuracy on the correctness of the 
Treasurer’s estimate of the liabilities outstanding for previous years. 
In previous issues of this volume no account was taken of these out- 
standing liabilities, the accumulated surplus or deficiency being set 
down as : the sum of the Treasury bills outstanding and the cash over- 
draft or credit as the case might be. Now, it has ‘been possible to take 
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into account outstanding liabilities for each year, and the figures in the 
previous editions of this work may be taken as the apparent accumu- 
lated deficiency, while the present ‘figures represent the actual accumu- 
lated deficiency. 

The confusion which has attended the presentation of the public 
accounts of the colony will no longer exist now that operations on the 
Old Deficiency Accounts have been closed and the Treasury and the 
Audit Office are in a position to make a separation between the Old 
Deficiency Account and the New Account under the Audit Act Amend- 
ment Act. This distinction has been adopted in the following table. 
The figures therein given agree with those of the Auditor- Gener al, 
except i in regard to the amount of the cash credit. The table and the 
statements of the Audit Office make the total cash credit £126,262 ; but, 
whereas, the sums to the credit of the New Account are shown below as 
£92,274, and to the Old Account, £33,988 ; the amount stated by the 
Audit Office in the one case is £167,27 4, and in the other a cash over- 
draft of £41,012. This difference, w rane is merely one of distribution, 
is accounted for by the Auditor-General having placed the whole sum 
of £150,000 Treasury Bills redeemed on 31st December, 1895, to the 
Old Deficiency Account instead of charging half of that sum to the 
New Account’ current and half to the Old Deficiency Account. 


















| Debit. 


Outstanding 



































































* > Halt. -year ended 3oth , June: Ti 




















Advances outstanding i in excess of liabilities, 











| 











ee ee 
Year Poca Treasury Bills Current. Total Tayment),_| Rea sa to 
| 2 Debit | lessadvances | Surplus. | p37 
1889-90 | 1896 T draft Balance. recovered, : ficiency. 
Tastise? | slesues: ‘otal. approximate. | 
| 
1870 | 32,059 SoG Nemes ||P gre scislel. HY/lL fists: siellb fyumcotereveseton 0) 0G, 044) |) Cerri 
1Bi1 ||) eee 
1872 | j 
1873 | 
1874 | 
1875 92 L "140290 
1876 1,945,807 | 1,457,183 
1877 |2,351,074 1,181, 807 1,16 60, 267 
1878 |1,922,784 387,750 | 1,535,034 | 
1879 |1,341,619 1,178,784 
1880 |1,440,227 | 1,219,066 
1881 |2,927,434 | 2,248,210 
1882 |3,888,753 | 2,902,848 
1883 |2,511,016 861,091 | 1,649,925 
1884 |1,229,338 718,493 510,845 
1885 2,901 1,470,701 | 
1886 Saree 1,198,485 
Dee eas 446,057 2,605,352 
sae ween 808,785 | 
1889 | 201,021 |1,907,100 768,444 | 
1890 | 737,328 |2,352,884 793,830 
1891 | 176,034 |2,202,884 768,258 | 
1892 | 107,826 |2, 1,055,945 
1893 SBA 676,700 
1894 | 925,497 
1895*) | 13902;224 781,117 | 





PUBLIC FINANCE, 


Debit. Outstanding} | Pre 
Liabilities | Actual i kctual 
(as ascertained) 4 oeymu- |“ amu- 


Total |? subaanaet) lated = 


Over- Debit dvances| Surplus. | ¢; 

| ficiency. 
draft. | Balance. | * ered, | " 
approximate. 


Treasury Bills Current. Cash 


| 
ee 
1889-90 | 1896 | 
Issues. Issues. aa | 





OLD DEFICIENCY 





£ } £ £ 4 £ 
1896* 354 |1,602,8 174,700 |2 7 aeecesm al Fe $3,240 
1897*| 33,6 024,700 |3 ees a 7824 
1898%| 2,8 024,700 | 2.8 ; : | 














ee se Ree | eacesta. al | pees se 300,535 | 
g4,831| |... ieee eles | anees TIT | “gajgan] 
Were co. | ek ae eee 92,274 








* Year ended 30th June. + Advances outstanding in excess of liabilities. 


It will be seen that there was a deficiency of £2,293,596 on the Old 
Account and a cash credit of £92,274 to the New Account. This would 
make the actual deficiency £2,201,322 ; but it must be understood that 
the New Account is kept distinct from the Old Account, and the surplus 
is carried forward and used for current purposes. The actual deficiency 
is, therefore, the larger sum, and this is being redeemed at the rate of 
£150,000 a year, and if future Treasurers contrive to make ends meet 
it will be fifteen years before the deficiency will disappear. Besides the 
sum needed for its redemption, the accumulated deficiency of 1894 and 
previous years involve interest payments to the extent of £69,000 a 
year, making the total burthen on present accounts £219,000 per 
annum. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Fieliable information respecting the revenue and expenditure of the 
colony dates from 1815, in which year the public receipts amounted to 
£21,639, and the expenditure to £19,980. From 1815 to 1840—the 
latter year being memorable in the annals of the colony as that in which 
transportation ceased—the advance in the revenue was very rapid. Tn 
1840 the public receipts amounted to £683,112—a sum not again reached 
until 1853, two years after the discovery of gold. From 1853 to 1859 
the revenue made great strides, and amounted to £1,522,668 for 
the year last mentioned. In December, 1859, the separation of 
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Queensland took place, and consequently a falling cff in the revenue 
occurred in the following year, the amount collected being £1,308,925. 
The gross and net revenue proper for the years given in the table were 
as follow :— 

Gross Refunds, in- | Net Revenue proper. 

Revenue cluding | 


(exclusive of | charges on |— ' 
Advances). collections. 
| 


Total. | Per Inhabitant. 


| 
| £ £ £ | 
1860 | 1,308,925 28,209 1,280,716 
1865 1,771,162 38,680 1,732,482 
1870 2,102,697 52,978 | 2,049,719 
1875 | 4,121,996 100,360 4,021,636 


1880 4,904,230 97,841 4,806,389 
1881 | 6,707,963 | 156,829 6,551,134 
1882 7,410.737 192,151 7,218,586 
1883 | 6,470,341 243,720 6,226,621 
1884 | 7,117,592 280,813 6,836,779 
1885 | 7,587,368 i, 7,380,551 
1886 | 7,593,050 235 7,374,815 
1887 | 8,582,809 205,854 8,376,955 
1888 | 8,886,332 172,148 8,714, 184 
1889 | 9,066,941 191,211 8,875,730 
1890 | 9,494,584 188,893 9,305,691 
1891 | 10,036,185 263,405 9,772,780 | 
1892 10,501,104 | 327,587 | 10,173,567 
1893 | 9,706,734 207,482 9,499,252 
1894 | 9,459,235 158,492 9,300,743 
*1895 | 4,558,569 80,054 4,478,515 
+1896 9,253,939 179,161 9,074,778 
+1897 | 9,287,000 179,792 9,107,208 | 
+1898 9,482,096 | 177,848 9,304,253 

| 


TTI DDOC 


* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


The figures relating to revenue, both above and in subsequent tables, 
are exclusive of “Advances repaid” ; and in dealing with expenditure 
“ Advances made” have been excluded from consideration, as transactions 
under these heads do not affect the ordinary revenue and the expenditure 
therefrom. The terms “net revenue” and “net expenditure,” used 
both here and in subsequent pages, are to be taken as meaning revenue 
and expenditure freed from the transactions just mentioned. 

The net expenditure for years corresponding with those in the revenue 
statement is given in the subjoined table, it being assumed that the 
accounts are on a cash basis—that is, that each year’s business is com- 
plete within that year. The term used in the table, “ Expenditure from 
revenue of current year,” must not be taken in a literal sense, as in only 
four years during the last decade has the revenue sufficed for the expendi- 
ture. This will be seen by comparing the annual expenditure given 
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below with the revenue for the corresponding years shown in the 
preceding table :-— 





| Net Expenditure, exclusive of Advances, | Per Inhabitant. 





) 
From From From 
Revenue of | accumulated Total. Revenue of | Accumulated 
current year.| surplus. current year.| Surplus, 
| | 


Year. | From 
| 








eae: Times £8. | 
1860 | 1,284,568 1,284,568 | 315 0 
1865 | 1,696,127 1,696,127 || 4 410) 
1870 | 2,550,002 2,550,002 || 5 4 
1875 3,240,964 || 5 10 


nm 


~ 
AM ACEPDOAWNDHEONOCKOF*10 Cor P Ole 


~ 


_ 
-_ 
_ 


1880 | 331,287 | 5,460,315 
1SSl_ | 5,218, 407,523 | 5,625,749 | 
1882 524,160 | 6,155,659 | 
1883 732,065 | 7,550,368 
1884 531,771} 598,426 | 8,130,197 
1885 | 241,610 | 8,355,120 || 
1886 | 8,786,808 72,469 | 8,859,277 
1887 | 8,976,102 13,815 | 8,989,917 | 
1888 | 8,471,755} 20,211 | 8,491,966 
1889 | 8,995,751 5,693 } 9,001,444 
1890 | 9,210,992 3,677 | 9,214,669 
1891 {10,065,606 10,065,606 | 
1892 | 9,931,411 | 9,931,411 || 
1893 | 9,931,658 9,931,658 |) 
1894 | 9,178,706 | 9,178,706 
*1895 | 4,844,299 | 4,844,299 
+1896 | 9,673,057 | 9,673,057 || 
+1897 | 9,440,625 9,440,625 | 
9,219,940 9,219,940 |) 
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* Six months ended 30th June. : + Twelve months ended 30th June. 





From 1872 to 1877—years notorious for the wholesale alienation of 
the public estate—the yearly income was considerably in excess of the 
annual payments, with the result that a large surplus was created. The 
excess payments of 1878 and 1879 reduced the amount somewhat, but 
the surpluses of 1881 and 1882 considerably augmented the fund. 
After the year last mentioned, however, large withdrawals were annu- 
ally made, and the fund became practically exhausted at the end of 1885. 
Since that date the existing deficit has been accumulating. 


Sources or REVENUE. 

The Revenue is classified under four heads—Taxation, Land Revenue, 
Receipts for Services Rendered (such as revenue from railways, tram- 
ways, water supply, sewerage, posts, telegraphs, and fees of various 
kinds); and General Miscellaneous Receipts. The net revenue falling 
under each of these four heads, during 1880 and subsequent years, is 
shown below. There have been some slight changes made, since last 
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these figures were published, in the items under receipts for services 
rendered, due to the inclusion of certain items which hitherto were 
classed under Miscellaneous Receipts; but are now regarded as more 
properly coming under the head of Services :— 





Net Revenue from-— 





Receipts for | General Miscel- 


Land Revenue. | Services rendered. laneous Receipts. 


Per In- 
habitant. 


Per In- | Per In- Per In- 


| Total. | habitant. | 


Total. | habitant. os habitant. | Total. 





£ s. d.| s. d. £ Es. d. £ 


1,379,065 | 1,605,327 | § 1 | 1,597,009 | 2 310| 224,988 
1,730,424 | 2 5 6 | 2,724,341 | : | 1,944,110 | 2 10 143,259 | 
1,861,663 | 2 6 8 | 2,797,470 | 3 2,363,781 | 219 2 | 195,672 
1,851,737 2 | 1,498,577 5 8 | 2,668,949 | 3 3 212,458 
2,100,713 | 3 1,579,021 5 9 | 2,930,701 | 3 6 226,344 | 
2,206,429 | $ 1,769,616 3 2| 3,149,998 | 3 | 254,508 
2,552,506 | 212 8 | 1,543,958 | 3,067,288 | 3 3 3] 211,063 | 
2,583,486 | 2 5 | 2,312,972 | 2 6 3,220,73 3 4 259,760 
2,626,097 | 2 2,210,688 | 2 2 8 | 3,620,242) 3 § | 957,207 
2,635,002 | 2 5 | 2,050,425 3 5 | 3,883,448 | 31210} 306,855 
2,704,043 | 2 9 1 | 2,158,645 9 2 4,138,692 | 315 2) 304,311 

5,028 | 3 3 | 2,117,008 4,563,433 | 3 16 | 217,316 
2,0 34 | 4,546, 5 f 226,143 
2,777,846 | 2 £ 2,115,185 | 4,979,417 8 19 226,804 | 


| 2,688,693 | 2 3 5 | 2,078,751 4 4,251,606 | 3 8 9| 281,633 | 





1,288,781 | 1,037,683 | 5 6 | 1,997,028 | | 155,028 | 
41896 | 2,493,622 § 1,976,240 4,315,670 | 
+1897 ‘| 2,396,512 3 1,898,834 9 3 | 4,562,541 | 














41898 | 2,511,298 1,976,816 10 0 | 4,610,546 
zy | | 





* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


TAXATION. 


Customs and Excise duties, License fees, Land and Income taxes, and 
Stamp duties represent the various forms of taxation in force in the 
colony ; and if these are grouped under the generally accepted classes of 
indirect and direct taxes, it will be found that Customs and Excise duties 
and License fees comprise the indirect taxation, while the Land and 
Income taxes and the Stamp duties come under the latter head. Below 
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will be found a statement showing the revenue derived from each source 
of taxation during 1896-98. No Land tax was collected in 1895-6. 


Head of Revenue, #1896. *1897. 21898 


Indirect Taxation— 
Customs :— £ £ £ 
Import Duties :— 
Spirits, wine, ale, and beer...... 728,998 748,612 752,956 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and 
opium 262,834 273,955 295,182 
Sugar and molasses . bs 174,707 126,869 128,806 
Grain and pulse 43,581 
Other specific duties 392,061 124,089 72,206 
Ad valorem duties .. <e 212,222 4 
Miscellaneous collections 10,816 7,186 





Total, Customs ,825,219 1,280,715 1,256,591 
Excise :— - 
Ale, beer, and porter 125,475 180,777 139,323 
Duty on tobacco, cigars, and 
cigarettes 138,100 139,799 147,071 
Other Sess 8,251 6,561 4,949 








Total, Excise 271,826 277,137 291,343 

Licenses :— 
To retail fermented and spirituous 
liquors 96,157 94,546 94,788 


26,952 26,993 27,727 








Total, Licenses 123,109 121,539 122,515 





Direct Taxation— 
Income Tax 7,658 305,316 180,103 
Land Tax 141,022 371,870 





Total, Land and Income Tax 58 446,338 551,973 
Stamp Duties :—- - - —— 
Impressed and adhesive stamps... 112,240 121,278 119,352 
Probate, administration, and set- 
tlement duty 136,060 143,428 160,791 
Other 70,004 67,639 68,417 








Total, Stamp Duties 318,304 332,345 348,560 





Gross Revenue from Taxation ... 2,566,116 2,458,074 2,570,982 
Refunds 72,494 61,562 59,684 


Net Revenue from Taxation 2,493,622 2,396,512 2,511,298 








* Twelve months ended 30th June. 


The Customs tariff has undergone considerable change since 1871, and 
no less than five principal Acts and three important amending Acts 
dealing with the tariff have been passed during the interval. The 
Customs Duties Act of 1895, assented toon the 12th December, 1895, 
provided for the abolition of all import duties hitherto in force, either 
on the Ist January, 1896, or on a later date named therein: the 
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only articles excepted being spirits, wines, beer, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
and opium, the duties on which remained the same as before. The 
Customs Duties Act of 1898 (32 of 1898), however, modified the Act of 
1895, providing for the retention of the then existing duties on certain 
articles, imposing a duty of one penny per pound upon tea, and raising 
to twopence per pound the duty on certain kinds of dried and candied 
fruits. The tariff in force will be found detailed on page 174, in the 
part of this volume dealing with Commerce. The following are the 
tariff changes since May, 1871 :— 





| | 
Date-when | To take effect | 
passed. | from 


22 May, 1871 | 34 Vic. No. 21 (repealing) 9 Mar., 1871 Specific duties largely increased. 
all previous Acts), Ad Valorem duties of 5 per cent. imposed. 
28 Nov., 1873 | 87 Vic. No. 5 (repealing 1 Jan., 1874 | The number of articles subject to duty re- 
parts of 1871 Act). duced. 
Duty imposed on Sarsaparilla containing 
more than 25 per cent. of proof spirit. 
Ad Valorem duties of 5 per cent. abolished. 
6 Feb., 1880 | 43 Vie. No. 16 (amending, 10 Dec., 1879 | Duties on Spirits, Spirituous Compounds, 
Act). and Wines increased. 
2 April, 1884 | 47 Vic. No. 10 (amending| 20 Feb., 1884 Duties imposed on Stearine and Cigarettes, 
| Act). Duties on Cigars, Tobacco, and Opium in- 
creased, 
The limit of under-proof allowance of spirits 
fixed at 1675 
The reputed contents of cases containing 
Spirits, Beer, and Wine regulated. 
28 Sept., 1886 | 50 Vic. No. 16 (repealing| 7 April,1886 | The number of rticles charged specific 
the 1871, 1873, 1880,| duties largely increased. 
and 1884 Acts, or the Ad Valorem duties ot 5per cent. reimposed, 
unrepealed portions of Duty on Perfumed Spirits increased. 
them). | 
8 July, 1887 | 51 Vie. No. 8 (repealing) 1 Oct., 1887 The number of articles charged specific 
1886 Act). duties considerably reduced. 
Ad Valorem duties of 5 per cent. abolished. 


Alterations made. 


1 May, 1887 | Duties:on Malt and Hops abolished. 
30 Mar., 1887 | Duties on Spiritsand Spirituous Compounds 
increased. 
30 Mar., 1887 | New schedule of specific duties at lower 
rates. 
2 Mar,, 1892 | 55 Vice, No. 16 (repealing| 2 Dec., 1891 | The numbervof articles subject to specific 
| 1887 Act). duties increased. 
Ad Valorem duties of 10 and 15 per cent. 
imposed. 
1 Jan., 1893 | 10s. per ton duty imposed on Pig-iron. 
1 Mar., 1 Duty on Tea abolished. 
No. 18 (repealing! 1 Jan., 18¢ Abolishes all duties previously levied, ex- 
2 Act). cept those on rcotics and Stimulants, 
Certain dut viz., those on Sugar, 
Candles, Oils, Biscuits, Confectionery, 
Fruit, Jams and Jeilies and Preserves, 
are gradually reduced over a period 
ranging from 1} to 44 years before being 
| | finally removed. 
17 Dec., 1898 | Act 32 | 3 Nov., 1898 | Duties imposed by 59 Vic. No. 18, on Sugar, 
| Glucose, Molasses and Treacle, Biscuits, 
Confectionery, Fruits, Jams, Jellies, 
and Preserves, cease to be diminishing 
duties,and are retained, and a duty of 
one penny per pound placed on Tea, 
and two-pence per pound on Fruits— 
dried, candied, or prunes, exclusive of 
dates. , 
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Prior to 1884 the only excise duty in force was on locally-distilled 
spirits. In the year named, however, tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 
manufactured in the colony were added to the list; and in 1887 an 
excise tax on beer was imposed, while the duty on distilled spirits was 
increased from 12s. to 14s. per proof gallon. Further particulars regard- 
ing customs and excise duties will be found in the chapter dealing with 
Commerce. 

The changes in the customs and excise tariffs during the past 
ten and a half years can be traced in the figures given in the 
subjoined table, which represent the net collections under each 
head. It will be noticed that the largest revenue from customs 
and excise duties was collected during 1892. Comparison of the 
amount collected in different years has no value, as during the ten 
years the tariff has been altered three times, twice in the most radical 
manner :— 























Net Revenue from— Per Inhabitant. 
Year. a — aa 

Customs. | Excise. | Total. Customs. | Excise. | Total. 

| | 

| | 
£ | £ £ = ier Biers Wal Nee Siar ac | | £) 8: 0 
1888 1,834,860 258,415 | 2,093,275 | 115 5 05 0 2 0 6 
1889 | 1,868,652 | 260,136 | 2,128,788 | 115 1 0 411 | 20 0 
1890 | 1,857,843 | 264,447 | 2,122.990/ 113 9 0 410 | 118 7 
1891] | 2,132,414 | 287,026 2,419,440 | 117 4 0 5 1 |..2 2 
1892 | 2,593,839 | 288,094 | 2,881,933 2 310 0 4411 | 28s 9 
1893 2,076,817 264,167 | 2,340,984 ]144 3 0 4 5 | 118 8 
1894 2,015,695 | 256,664 | 2,272,359 ie 12 6 042 | 116 8 
"1895 | 933,755 | 128,248 | 1,062,003 | 01410 0.2.4 | 0 16 11 
+1896 | 1,754,606 | 270,556 | 2,025,162| 17 6 | 0 4 3 | lll 9 
+1897 | 1,256,735 | 276,287 | 1,533,022 019 4 Osa gt od g ¥ 
+1898 1,247,793 289,479 | 1,537,272 | 0 18 10 04 4 3-2 











* Six months ended 30th June, + Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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The revenue from licenses exhibits little variation from year to year. 
The amount received during the year ended 30th June, 1898, distributed 
under the principal heads, was as follows :— 








Licenses. Amount. Licenses. Amount. 
£ | £ 
Wholesale spirit dealers and | Auctioneers .. ........... 4,250 
brewers ......ssceseeseeeseeeees 6,792 Hawkers and pedlars 2,866 
To retail fermented and spirit- Pawnbrokers..........:s.sssceseeees 590 
i PR coos eas ce dcuieaecte st 738 
bee Hanore - : : eacthon Gunpowder Act .......-...66505 903 
To retail Colonial wine, cider, : Sale of tobacco and cigars ..... 2,710 
QNG POITY .0...0eceeeecceeseeerees 1,828 a 
a a3 (091: \:) i eciognocenteeorba rancebacrndtod 834 
Distillers and rectifiers ......... 102 | 
Billiard and bagatelle ... ........ 6,852 Total ..........ceeeeeeees £122,515 


The table does not include the revenue from licenses issued to fisher- 
men, fishing-boats, bonded warehouses, and by the Mines Department 

In 1886 the Stamp Duties Act of 1880 was amended, the alterations 
being the abolition of the 1 per cent. general rate, and the adoption of 
a graduated scale of duties on the estates of deceased persons, classified 
as follows:_—Where the value of the estate is under £5,000, 1 per cent. ; 
£5,000 and under £12,500, 2 per cent.; £12,500 and under £25,000, 
3 per cent.; £25,000 and under £50,000, 4 per cent. ; over £50,000, 5 
per cent. During 1893 an amendment was inserted providing for the 
exclusion from duty of estates valued at £200 gross and under that sum. 
The Bank Notes Act of 1893 provided for the increase of the annual 
composition duty on bank notes from 2 to 24 per cent. on all notes 
issued within the colony. As the Act mentioned lapsed in November, 
1895, the composition charged since that date has heen at the old rate. 

As already mentioned, the bulk of the Customs duties hitherto in 
force were abolished as from the lst January, 1896, duties on stimulants 
and narcotics being alone permanently retained, while the duties on 
sugar, candles, oils, biscuits, confectionery, fruits, jams and jellies, and 
preserves were to be gradually reduced over a period ranging up to 44 
years before being finally removed. To meet the revenue thus given 
up, taxes on land and incomes were sanctioned by Parliament. The 
land tax is at the rate of 1d. in the £ on the unimproved value, with 
an exemption of £240 on all estates, and a special exemption in favour 
of municipal corporations and religious, educational, and other institu- 
tions of a like character. Where land is mortgaged the owner is also 
allowed to deduct from the tax a sum equal to 6d. in the £ on the 
interest paid on the mortgage. The income tax is levied on all incomes 
earned in the colony but not directly derived from the ownership, use, 
or occupancy of land, whether improved or not, and is at the rate of 
6d. in the £ on all incomes, subject toa general exemption of £200. 
The total amount of income tax collected during the year ending 30th 
June, 1898, was £180,103. The first collections under the land tax 
were made in October, 1896, and for the year ended 30th June, 1898, 
a sum of £371,870 was collected. 
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The subjoined table gives the gross and net amounts of taxation 
collected during the period from 1880 to 1898, and the alterations referred 
to in the various duties may be traced in the return presented :— 


| Indirect. | Direct. | 
| Sea FS |_ __| Gross Net 
| | | | Revenue lRefunds! Revenue 





from 
| Income from | 


; Customs. | Excise. Licenses.) Stamps. Tax, |Land Tax) Taxation. | Taxation. 





1880 354 | 112,197 | 3 seee | seen | 1,417,204 | 38,229 | 1,879,065 
1881 876 | 8,705 | 115,964 } eeere -.-. | 1,770,848 | 31,424 | 1,739,424 
1882 706| 5,637 | 116,932 .. |... |1,908,413 | 41,760 | 1,861,663 
1883 | 1,546,857 | 12,193 | 117,683 | f - ..-. | 1,891,708 | 39,971 | 1,851,737 
1884 72 79,967 | 120,028 | sees Bana 55 | 52,142 | 2,100,713 


1885 | 1,759,9. | 122,695 | Peer, eee | °Qj255 46,222 | 2,206,429 
1886 | 2,068,571! 109,820 | 19 3 993 aes sacs 59,316 | 2,506 
1887 | 2,011,947 | 204,420 | 126,432 | 3: Bean | 2,668 81,062 
1888 | 1,883,058 | 259,576 | 129,: 58 mae ..-. | 2,681,883 | 55,786 
1889 | 1,905,883 | 261,371 | 130,396 | 379,515 Sas .... | 2,677,169 | 42,167 





1890 | 1,888,321 | 265,887 | 133,156 | 460,9 is we. | 2)748,389 

1891 | 2,168,265 | 33,103 | 326,778 | .... .... | 2,916,344 

1892 3 | 182,500 | : caer ws. | 3,489,787 522 E 

1893 | 2,127,645 120,644 .. |... | 2,884,566 | 56,720 | 2,777,846 

1894 | 2,065,839 22 | 124,677 at 3 | 2,688,693 

1895 963,189 | 129,153 | 82,362 58 ia RPP ee 85 | 33,504 | 

+1896 | 1,825,219 | 271,826 | 123/109 : ne 72,494 

#1897 | 1,280,715 | 277,137 | 121,539 | f 141,022 61,562 | 
1,256,591 | 291,343 | 122,515 30 | 180,103 | 371,870 | : 82 | 59,684 











* Six months ended 30th June. f + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


Laxnp ReEveNve. 


In New South Wales, as well as in the other colonies of the group, 
the whole of the receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown lands 
are treated as public income. The proceeds from occupation, being 
rent, can with consistency be regarded as an item of revenue; but the 
treatment of the proceeds of auction, conditional purchase, and other 
classes of sales as ordinary revenue is open to grave objection. 

The revenue derived from lands may be grouped under three main 
heads—(a) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale ; (b) 
conditional sales or lands disposed of under the system of deferred pay- 
ments ; (c) rentsfrom pastoral, mining, and other classes of occupation. 
The first two sources have been amalgamated under the head of aliena- 
tion ; while the last is classed as occupation. 

More than half the annual receipts from land are obtained from 
alienation, as will be seen from the following table, which gives in 
detail the revenue from 1896 to 1898, but as over 40 per cent. of the 
amounts shown as instalments and interest represents interest on 
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balances of conditional purchases outstanding; to that extent the 
receipts from sales may be legitimately viewed as income :— 


Head of Revenue. #1896. +1897. *13998. 
Alienation. 
Sales, ete. :— £ £ 
Auction sales ; 60,710 89,399 
7,889 9,993 
~ 67,896 68,599 99,392 
Conditional Purchases :-— 
Deposits and improvements 28,199 823% 37,712 
Instalments and interest......... a 893,549 88. 904,769 
Interest (under Act of 1861) " 80,755 75,773 
Balances... ave 63,838 62,976 88,180 
Homestead Selections _ a j 8,012 _ 15,592 
Total , 068 375 1,122,086 
1,137,623 1,15 1,221,478 
Occupation. — ———— _- 
Pastoral :— 
Pastoral leases ; 344,634 320,535 247,208 
Conditional leases ae 155,501 53,518 164,148 
Occupation licenses ............ aus 126,216 2 .¢ 106,429 
Homestead leases 77,100 31,0 56,328 
Annual and other leases .................- 53,277 Pe 79,530 
Quit rents i 611 129 ; 
Total:............ 757,339 653,782 
Mining :—- — -- 
Mineral leases 11,093 y 13,613 
Leases of auriferous lands ............... 15,069 e 14,468 
Miners’ rights 10,857 5,78 4,305 
Royalty on minerals.. 9,221 i 10,450 
Other ace oe 2,910 2,13% 4,294 
Total oe 49,150 5,319 47,130 
Total, Occupation 806,489 765,178 700,912 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts. 
Survey fees 23,411 
Rents, special objects ........ 16,780 
Timber licenses, royalty, etc. 6,631 
Other 26,802 ‘ 52,642 
73,624 59,277 109,211 
Gross Revenue from Lands.... 2,017,736 1,953,429. 2,031,60} 
Refunds 41,496 54,595 54,785 
1,976,240 1,898,834 1,976,816 


* Twelve months ending 30th June. 








The annual income from public lands has varied considerably since 
the 1861 Act became law. In 1864 the minimum revenue was reached, 
the gross amount received being only £297,866, equivalent to 15s. 6d. 
per inhabitant ; while in 1877, the year of maximum revenue, the gross 
receipts amounted to £3,236,277, or £5 2s. 1lld. per inhabitant. 
Prior to the passing of the 1884 Act the whole area of Crown lands 
was available for free selection, including the areas held under pastoral 
leases. The Act mentioned, however, improved the condition of the 
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pastoralist by granting him fixity of tenure of one half of his run for 
a term of years, the leasehold half being exempt from conditional 
purchase during his tenure; but the leases were appraised at a higher 
rent, which considerably increased the revenue from this source in the 
following years. In 1890 an Act was passed under which the rents of 
Crown leases, as appraised in 1884, were determined anew ; and in cases in 
which the new appraisement was less than the previous one, the Govern- 
ment refunded the amount which had been overpaid, with interest at 
5 per cent. The first refunds under the Act were made during 1892, 
in which year the amount, including interest, was £128,259, while the 
corresponding amount for 1893 was £392, and for 1894—the last year 
in which a refund was made—only £32. 

Prior to the passing of the 1884 Act the only forms of lease granted 
were pastoral, annual, special, and pre-emptive. Under the Act men- 
tioned, provision was made for the continuance of each of these forms of 
lease except the pre-emptive, which was abolished; and occupation 
licenses, and conditional and homestead leases, were established. The 
supplementary Act of 1889 provided for five additional forms of lease, 
which were as follow :—Scrub, snowland, artesian well, residential, and 
inferior land. Under the Land Act of 1895 three new forms have 
been provided for. 

The gross revenue derived from alienation and occupation, and the 
gross and net land revenue, from 1880 to 1898, were as follow :— 





) 
| . . : | | 
| Alienation. Occupation. | 
ay Gross | Net 
| F Revenue Refunds. Revenue 
Mining, | from Lands. from Lands. 
| | | 


Year. es fieach hiss 
Pure eg Pastoral. | ete. 

: £ £ £ £ | £ £ 
1880 | 731,353] 650,674 237,660 | 26,749 | 1,646,436 | 41,109 
1881 1,415,460 | 1,067,879 | 309,170 | 28,480 | 2,820,989 | 96,648 | 
1882 1,306,300 | 1,148,741 | 430,417 | 28,936 | 2,914,394 | 116,924 
1883 | 338,284 | 931,235 358,957 | 27,643 1,656,069 | 162,492 | 
1884 411,202] 952,281 | 344,096 | 45,765 | 1,753,344 | 174,323 | 
1885 | 535,508| 778,849 | 517,156 | 44,939 | 1,876,452 | 106,836 
1886 | 375,458 | 830,965 | 391,749 | 45,846 | 1,644,018 | 100,060 | 


| Sales, etc. 








1,543,958 
1887 349,585 872,192 1,100,428 | 56,795 | 2,378,995 | 66,023 | 2,312,972 
1883 316,034 896,249 941,521 114,449 | 2,268,253 | 57,615 | 2,210,638 
1889 214,691 934,480 917,491 | 70,901 | 2,137,563 | 87,138 | 2,050,425 
1890 | 225,387 | 1,153,377 | 785,116 | 79,159 | 2,243,039 | 84,394] 2,158,645 
1891 ; 191,696 1,154,979 ; 848,960 | 71,001 { See eoe 149,633) 2,117,003 


1892 | 224,164 1,015,175 | 915,378 | 59,345 | 2,214,062 | 158,498 | 2,055,564 
1893 | 252,782 1,044,710 | 849,652 | 59,123 | 2,206,267 | 91,082] 2,115,185 
1894 | 234,408 | 1,052,198 | 789,278 | 49,291 | 2,125,175 | 46,424! 2,078,751 
*1895 | 36,378 | 852,823 | 139,219 | 24,932 | 1,053,352 | 15,669 1,037,683 
+1896 | 67,896 1,093,138 | 800,921 | 55,781 | 2,017,736 | 41,496| 1,976,240 
+1897 | 68,599 | 1,082,516 | 748,779 | 53,535 | 1,953,429 | 54,595! 1]898,834 
+1898 | 99,392 | 1,150,060 | 725,279 | 56,870 | 2,031,601 | 54,785] 1,976,816 








* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. t Includes Survey Fees. 
§ Includes all Miscellaneous Receipts except Survey Fees and Timber Licenses, || Includes 
Timber Licenses. 
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The land policy of the colony, though largely connected with its 
finances, will be more properly discussed in the part of this work deal- 
ing with land settlement. It may here be sufficient to say that the 
large revenue obtained from the sale of Crown lands during the years 
preceding 1883 was not due to the demand created by the normal pro- 
gress of settlement, but was the outcome of an unhealthy rivalry between 
the two principal classes of settlers—the pastoral tenants and the free 
selectors. The estate of the country was being parted with without 
any conditions as to improvements or settlement ; and as the great 
object of land sales was not so much to obtain revenue as to promote 
settlement, it was decided to sell by auction only a limited area (200,000 
acres) during any one year. To this determination is to be attributed 
the falling off in the revenue under the head of sales for 1883 and all 
subsequent years. 


RECEIPTS FOR SERVICES RENDERED. 


Receipts from the railways and tramways, water supply and sewer- 
age, and post and telegraphs constitute the bulk of the revenue from 
services, the balance under this head being made up chiefly of dues and 
fees of various kinds. 

The total revenue has considerably increased of late years, and so 
also has the expenditure, the figures shown being not wholly an index 
of progress. The only services which can be considered as self-sup- 
porting—that is to say, yielding sufficient revenue to cover working 
expenses and interest on capital debt—are the railways, tramways, the 
metropolitan water supply and sewerage, and the Hunter district water 
supply, the first mentioned showing a surplus for the year 1896-7 after 
an interval of fifteen years. The gross receipts received under the head 
of each service during the period 1896 to 1898, were as follow :— 

















Service. #1806. #1897, #1898. 
£ £ £ 
RGU WAYS! ccs. coco. scsiccssaseereteese se cescinssseeaes 2,866,012 3,060,681 3,053,406 
DEAMWAYS 250500 .ase-ocancoveneencnsessssessserseas 290,515 306,871 315,515 
Post and Telegraphs— 

POBUE GO on. criene as cotsceceraetserasssocrmecsensennaas 476,399 488,974 507,439 

Electric Telegraphs 148,548 159,280 157,457 

Polophones .......sccseeeeqenne osceeneee 29,955 33,925 45,187 

Commission on money orders, etc. ......... 21,766 23,941 24,676 
Water Supply and Sewerage— 

Metropolitan— Water Supply ....----::++++ 166,078 172,358 182,897 

Sewerage .........scsecssseseseoreee 5 84,453 86,592 90,692 

Hunter District Water Supply : 19,845 22,561 20,340 

Public school fees ...........-.csseeeereeeeeeeeens 73,519 74,406 73,907 

Pilotage, harbour and light rates, and fees 66,259 57,141 47,745 

Mint receipts ..............cceecceeceerscseeceeeeees 14,333 12,907 13,622 

Miscellaneous services ........-..:e+esseeeeeeeees 113,559 116,431 121,949 

Gross revenue from Services ...... 4,371,241 4,616,068 4,654,832 

Reftnd ss 5.5.0 sccccctseisacasesrescesscsees 55,571 53,527 44,286 

Net revenue from Services ......... 4,315,670 4,562,541 4,610,546 


* Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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The gross revenue derived annually from each of the principal services, 
‘and the net: revenue from all sources, from 1880 to 1898, were as 
shown in the following statement which has. been corrected since last 
issue of this work to allow for the inclusion of certain items which: 
hitherto were classed under Miscellaneous Receipts, but are now regarded 
as more properly coming under the head of Services :— 








Water | 
| Supply | 
Railways Postand| anc . 
Year. and Tele- | Sewerage Sa yther: ar enue 
Tramways. | graphs. |(Metropo- | °°TVCes. Pw 
litan and. | | Services. 
Hunter). 


| 
| Net Revenue 
| Refunds, from 
Services. 
| 


Gross 





| | 

| | 

£ £ Coles £ £ £ 

1880 | 1,189,564 | 286,134 | 129,758 | 1,605,456 | 8,447 | 1,597,009 

1881 | 1,459,684 | 330,414 | 168,755 | 1,958,853. | 14,743 1,994,110 
| | 


1882 | 1,828,094 | 358,525 | 192,624 | 2,379,243 | 15,462 | 2,363,781 
| 

| 

1883 | 2,081,128 | 463,794 | 200,972 | 2,685,894] 17,045 | 2,668,849 


1884 | 2,302,013 | 442,964 | 218,092 2,963,069 | 32,368 | 2,930,701 
1885 | 2,492,691 | 472,564 | 224,391 | 3,189,646 | 39,648 | 3,149,998 


1886 | 2,389,062 | 486,210 | 234,671 | 3,109,948 | 42,655 | 3,067,288 








1887 | 2,510,335 | 524,298 230,242 | 3,264,875 | 44,138 | 3,220,737 
1888 | 2,759,280 | 562,909 90,089 261,276 | 3,673,554 | 53,312 | 3,620,242 
1889 | 2,875,135 | 597,988 | 147,071 | 318,884 3,939,078 | 55,630 | 3,883,448 
1890 | 3,013,921 | 629,894 | 232,519 | 310,765 4,187,099 | 48,407 | 4,138,692 


| 
1891 | 3,439,283 | 648,553 245,821 | 287,198 | 4,620,855 | 57,422 4,563,433 


| | } } 
1892 | 3,416,496 | 650,635 | 255,641 | 281,841 | 4,604,613 | 58,018 4,546,595 


1893 | 3,253,272 | 643,849 275,954 | 257,267 | 4,430,342 | 50,925 | 4,379,417 
| | j | 

1894 | 3, 48,720 | 626,864 275,835 | 248,451 | 4,999,870 | 48,204 | 4,251,666 
| 

} 


| 1,997,028 


1895 | 1,454,973 | 316,888 | 135,989 | 116,739 | 2,024,589 | 27,561 
| t ” 


| | | 
T1896 | 3,156,527 | 676,668 270,376 | 267,670 4,371,241 | 55,571 | 4,315,670 
+1897 | 3,367,552 | 706,120 | 281,511 | 260,885 | 4,616,068 | 53,527 | 4,562,542 


1898 | 3,368,921 | 734,759 293,929 | 257,223 4,654,832 | 44,286 | 4,610,546 











* Six months ended 30th June. t Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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The net revenue just given should be read with the rates per inhab- 
itant for the same years, which will be found on page 919. The 
income derived by the Government of the country from services has, 
with little interruption, been steadily increasing ; this, however, is only 
what would naturally be expected in a growing community, but it is 
satisfactory to be able to record that the income, compared with the 
population, has also been fairly well sustained, the check since 1892 
being accounted for by the general depression. It will be seen from 
the table on page 919 that the rate per head in 1897-8 was £3 9s. 8d. ; 

in 1887, £3 4s. ld.; and in 1880, £2 3s. 10d. The increase in the 
return from services is undoubtedly largely due to the construction 
of railways, from which three- fourths of such revenue are derived. 
Compared with the population, the value of the production of the 
colony is enormous; but as much of this production is due to the 
largeness of the territory, and not directly to the labours of those who 
oceupy it, its value will, under present conditions, cease to increase at 
the same rate as does the population ; and, moreover, as the revenue 
from services naturally depends upon the amount of production, the rate 
per inhabitant will not only cease to increase, but will ultimately decline. 


With the exception of 844 miles of private railways, and 6? miles of 
private tramways, the services under these heads are those “of State 
administration. According to a statement in the Auditor-General’s 
Report for 1891, the Railway service yielded a small net profit, after 
all expenses had been met, in 1881 and 1882. Since that time, how- 
ever, the railways have not in reality yielded a profit. A proper com- 
parison between earnings and expenditure can only be obtained by 
taking into consideration the fact that the av erage price obtained for 
the loans of the colony was 96-37 per £100 of ‘stock ; and as a con- 
sequence, while the actual earnings of the railways cannot be taken at 
more than 3-60 per cent., the average interest payable, having regard 
to the matter indicated, is 3-63 per cent. 


It will be noticeable that during 1897-8 the revenue from both services 
increased; but as the expenditure also shows an increase, the gain 
to the country was not so great as the figures would appear to 
show. The tramways in 1888 paid only 1-98 per cent.; in 1892 and 
1893 the net profit equalled 5-28 and 5:51 per cent. respectively ; while 
in 1894 it declined to 4:07 per cent., and for the year ended June, 
1898, a further decline to 3-70 was experienced. The questions of rail- 
way and tramway earnings and expenditure are dealt with at length 
in the chapter on internal communication. 


The éollections under the head of water supply and sewerage include 
the returns of the Boards operating in the metropolitan area ‘and in the 
Hunter River district. These Boards form part of the local govern- 
ment scheme, and it is an open question whether the receipts and 
expenditure connected with them should be included in the general 
account. The loans from which the works have been constructed, 


3.N 
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however, form part of the public debt; and the interest payable is, 
therefore, rightly included as an item of the general accounts. 

The Metropolitan Board was established in 1888, and the Hunter 
District Board in 1892. . The operations of the Boards are more fully 
dealt with in the chapter dealing with local government. 

The receipts from ‘the Post, Telegraph, and Money Order services 
have increased year by year, but so also has the expenditure. The 
total receipts for the year ended December, 1897, according to the 
Departmental returns, ‘were £861,931; and thé expenditure was 
£836,552, showing a surplus on the year’s transactions of £25,379. 
Tf the interest payable on the cost of buildings, £32,649, the interest on 
the cost of construction of telegraph lines, £37,296, and the expenditure 
from votes under the control of other Ministers, viz., £25,802 be taken 
into consideration, the total loss during 1897 will be found to amount 
to £70,368. 

These services are, as far as possible, conducted on commercial 
principles ; nevertheless the desire of the Government to extend the 
facilities of both the post and the telegraph to every part of the colony 
has led to an expenditure which has in each year been in excess of the 
receipts. It is quite possible that the principle of affording the benefit 
.of postal and telegraphic communication to every district in New South 
Wales would be adhered to even if the system ultimately failed to 
“become self-supporting. 

The balance of the revenue collected under the head of services 


consists of fees of oftice, public school fees, pilotage and harbour dues, 
and other items. The revenue derived from these services, however, is 
merely nominal, as the cost of the work performed in nearly every 
case far exceeds the receipts. The gross amount received under each 
Jead during the year ended 30th June, 1898, was :— 


Fees of office 
Public school fees 
Pilotage and harbour dues 


Other fees 


GENERAL MiscELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


All items which cannot rightly be placed under one of the three great 
classes are grouped under the heading of ‘General Miscellaneous 
Receipts,” the chief of which are “Rents, exclusive of land,” “Forfeitures,” 
“Balances, transfers, and repayments,” and similar accounts. The gross 
amount received under each of the main sub-heads, and the gross and 
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net revenue received under the general head, for 1880 and subsequent 
years, are shown in the following statement which has been corrected 
since last issue of this work to allow for the exclusion of certain items 
which hitherto were classed under Miscellaneous Receipts, but are now 
regarded as more properly coming under the head of Services :— 





| 
| Gross 
Balances. x : Sal | 

Rents, | Transfers, | Other | Revenue | | ete 
exclusive. | Forfeitures. and peeanes a Wae Refunds. | General 

oT. ge ous | Miscellane-| : 

of Land. | Repay- ; | Miscellane- 
| se | Receipts. | ous . 

{| ments, | Receipts. ous 

| satitied a | Receipts. 





£ | £ fi £ 
37,337 | 55,048 | 141,662 | 235,044 | 10,056 | 224,988 


53,785 ‘ 19,588 | 83,262 | 157,273 | 14,014 | 








55,476 | 60,586 | 96,711 | 213,687 | 18,015 | 195,67 


2 
45,781 | 64,686 | 125,567 | 236,670 24,212 | 212,458 
53,185 48,477 | 145,744 | 248,324 | 21,980 | 226,344 
51,040 68,660 | 147,877 | 268,619 | 14,111 | 254,508 
49,228 33 | 60,180 | 117,026 | 227,267 | 16,204 | 211.053 
49,498 3] 61,427 | 162,483 274,391 | 14,631 | 259,760 
62,194 | 53,016 | 146,389 | 262,642 | 5,435 | 257,207 
64,336 | 556 | 110,839 | 137,400 | 313,131 | 6,276 | 306,855 


68,090.| 194,241 | 316,107 11,796 | 304,311 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


52,741 | 


| 
67,622 | 557 | 44,481 118,690 | 232,350 | 15,034 | 217,316 


96,021 | 2,238 | 36,502] 97,881 | 232,649 | 226,143 





84,819 | 2,892 | 54,669 | 93,179 | 295,559 | 55 | 226,804 
78,215 | 87,382 | 121,146 | 288,490 | 6,857 | 281,633 
40,899 | 1,119 | 35,743 | 80,582 | 158,343 | 3,320 | 155,023 
86,193 | 5,249 | 100,512 | 106,892 | 298, 9,600 | 289,246 
88,471 | 3,660 | 64,440 | 102,858 | 259,429 | 10,108 249 32) 


90,029 1,809 | 29,952 | 102,891 | 224,681 19,088 | 205,593 























* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 


The following table gives the net expenditure under the more important 
heads for each financial year since 1880. The amounts given herewith, 
as well as those shown on page 918, are exclusive of transactions under 
“ Adyances made,” which, as mentioned previously, are not items of 
expenditure in the proper sense of the term :— 





Net Expenditure on— 





Water 

\Supply and] : Interest on | , 
Post and | Sewerage | Public Public Debt} Other | Total 
Telegraphs) (Metro- + ~ |\(Funded and} Services. Sear eae 
politanand 2 Unfunded). Expenditure. 
| Hunter). | | 


| 


Railways 
and 
Tramways. 





£ | £ | £ £ £ £ 
790,686 | 387,147 | | 400,740| 685,094 | 3,196,648 | 5,460,315 
730,181.| 406,475 | 587,578 | 685,639 | 3,215,878 | 5,625, 
1,015,808 | 429,930 | 623,701 | 766,398 | 3,319,827] 6,155,659 
1,425,800 | 489,013 | 737,969 | 834,145 | 4,063,441] 7,550,368 
| 1,558,955 | 525,001 | $27,200 | 1,012,322 | 4,206,629 | 8,130,197 
1,689,917 | 557,096 | 762,599 | 1,262,684 | 4,082,824] 8,355,120 
| 1,670,170 | 591,058 | ...... | 751,021 | 1,549,679 | 4,297,349 | 8,859,277 
1,658,724 | 613,354 728,835 | 1,643,522 | 4,345,482 | 8,989,917 
1,781,876 | 593,437 | 16,536 | 683,883 | 1,702,595 | 3,713,639 | 8,491,966 
1,768,474 | 604,370 | 38,168 | 707,211 | 1,760,274 | 4,122,947 | 9,001,444 
| 2,013,451 625,015 61,282 | 727,910 | 1,857,656 | 3,929,355 | 9,214,669 
2'325,712 | 669,390 | $4,656 | 770,813 | 1,874,616 | 4,360,419 | 10,065,606 
2,120,177 | 732,829 | 70,492 | $58,543 | 1,715,096 | 4,434,274 9,931,411) 
1,868,293 | 751,443 79,566 | 805,330 | 2,440,326 | 3,986,700 | 9,931,658 
1,712,515 | 733,042 | 75,126 | 738,410 | 2,255,255 | 3,664,358 | 9,178,706 
864,013 | 385,176 | 39,681 | 391,339 3.566 | 2,030,524 | 4,844,299 
1,848,749 | 726,557 | 74,869 | 758,199 2,997 | 4,001,686 | 9,673,057 
1,800,027 | 700,905 | 69,565 | 707,111 | 3,894,881 | 9,440,350 
1,812,039 | 694,493 | 78,020 | 703,513 | 2,255,690 | 3,676,185 | 9,219,940 




















* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


It will be noticed that the annual expenditure for the services named 
has, generally speaking, increased ; the revenue has likewise grown, 
but not in a corresponding ratio. To establish the relative position of 
each, it will be necessary to place the accounts side by side. The 
figures given for the public debt apply only to interest expenditure ; 
the amount paid for redemptions, which in point of volume is unim- 
portant, and the expenditure incurred in the management and 
inscription of stock in London, including the payment of dividends, are 
included under the head of “ Other Services.” The falling-off in the 
expenses of the public debt in 1892 was due to the non-inclusion of the 
sum of £288,750 paid in London during September of that year. The 
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advice of this was received by the Treasury too late to admit of the 
amount being charged to the year mentioned, and the expenditure for 
1893 was in consequence correspondingly increased. 


EXPENSES OF GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the figures already given of the revenue of the colony, it will 
have been noticed that the amount received on account of services 
rendered—that is, the earnings of the railways, the tramways, the 
water supply, and other departments—is included in the general revenue. 
This is almost a matter of necessity so long as the expenditure includes 
interest on the public debt incurred to promote these services. As a 
consequence of this system, the annual cost of maintaining the services 
referred to is also included in the expenditure. The figures given on 
page 932 do not admit of a ready distinction being made between these 
two kinds of expenditure ; but as the information is necessary for the right 
understanding of the public accounts, the following statement has been 
compiled. It shows the progress of expenditure as classified under 
two headings—ordinary expenditure of general government, including 
interest on capital liability of services connected therewith ; and expen- 
diture on services practically outside the administration of general 
government, such as railways, tramways, the Metropolitan and Hunter 
District water supply and sewerage, and the interest on capital liability 
of each of the services enumerated. The figures for the period from 1887 
to 1898, and the rates per inhabitant, are as follow :-— 


Net Expenditure, 
On Services practically outside General 
Government. 





On General Government. 





Total. Per Inhabitant. Per Inhabitant. 





£ 
1887 6,012,290 
1888 5,293,763 
1889 5,735,473 
1890 5,616,824 
1891 6, 113,186 
1892 6,267,810 
1893 6,003,848 
1894 5,548,131 
#1895 3,046,342 
+1896 6,013,385 
+1897 5,712,125 
+1898 5,445,608 


Nt 
— 


PNOAH ESR 


—_ 


i 
DOOAAHIN SZ 

_ 2 
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3,952,420 
3,663,601 
3,927,810 
3,680,575 
1,797,957 
3,659,672 
3,728, 225 
3,774,332 


OM pwom 


G2 100 


PPR LOR Re OOo oot 
= 
> 
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= 





| 





* Six months ended 30th June. f Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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Under the heading of the expenses of general government are in- 
cluded civil, military, and legal expenditure, and the cost of the post 
and telegraph services, education, and such public works as are con- 
structed out of the ordinary revenue, also the interest payable where the 
proceeds of loans have been used to defray the cost of their construction. 
The expenditure per head of population on account of some of these 
services, viz., postal and telegraphic, educational, and others of less 
importance, has either been stationary or declining. 

The general tendency in progressive communities is for the cost of 
government per inhabitant to decline as population increases; the 
operation of this law is traceable in the figures just given. During the 
period embraced in the statement, the cost of government has varied 
between £4 2s. 4d. and £5 19s. 8d., the years with the least expenditure 
per inhabitant being the last five, and that with the highest, 1887. 
The position of the State as the constructor of small local works 
prevents that decrease in the expenses of general government which 
is s) desirable, and the absence of a law placing the responsibility upon 
the districts concerned has necessitated the expenditure of large sums 
upon works only locally important and not strictly chargeable to the 
public revenue. 


SpeciaAL Suspense Accounts. 


The Centennial Park and the General Post Office New Street Resump- 
tion Accounts have been made Special Suspense Accounts. ‘The former 
was first operated upon during 1887, and continued part of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund Account till 1894, when it was placed in 
suspense; and the latter was opened in 1890, and formed part of the 
same account till 1892, when it was similarly dealt with. The Centen- 
nial Park account was established under the Centenary Celebration Act 
of 1887, and the other account under an Act passed in 1889, which was 
amended in 1892. The first-mentioned Act provided for resumption of 
a large area of land close to Sydney, 640 acres of which were to be set 
apart for the Centennial Park, and the residue to be sold and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale used in reducing the expenditure incurred for the 
Park. The latter Act provided for the resumption of certain areas for 
the widening and general improvement of the street facing the General * 
Post Office. The balance of the land not required for public purposes 
was to be sold, and the proceeds of sales set against the expenditure 
incurred for resumptions and alterations. 

The receipts indicated in the subjoined table in connection with the 
Centennial Park Account relate to fees received for agistment and the 
sale of material, no sales of land having been effected ; under the other 
Account a portion of the land has been sold, and the balance, which 
occupies a very choice position, is being held pending a more favour- 
able time for disposal. The large overdraft to each account was 
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temporarily met from the trust funds. The position of each account on 
the 30th June, 1898, was as follows :— 


Centennial Park Account aia ated rain deal 
0 Ac nt. Resumption Account, 


Receipts. Payments. Receipis. Payments. 





+ 
20,285 
66,785 
56,913 


26,250 5,8 159,648. 


1891 28,040 177,730 


1892 ¢ | 27,216 87,815 
1893 | 29,947 
1894 | v3 16,047 

#1895 Neer cee 132,929 

+1896 696 

+1897 | 25 


+1898 | 6 178 





224,863 136,040 605,015 





Dr, £224,366 Dr. £468,975 


* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


Trust Funps. 


The Trust Account forms a very important division of the public 
finances, not only from the nature of the transactions and the volume 
of accumulated funds, but also by reason of the manner in which the 
accounts are operated upon in conjunction with the general finances of 
the colony. To show the growing importance of the Trust Account, the 
following table has been compiled. In 1871 the amount at credit was 
£213,340 ; in 1881, £1,671,183; in 1891, £4,997,055 ; the sum held 
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in trust has now reached the very large figure of about eight and a 
half millions, 
| 


] ] ] 

Year, | Amount. | Amount. | Amount. 
| | 

t 








£ £ £ 

1871 213,340 1881 | 1,671,183 1890 3,381,992 
1872 321,766 1882 1,884,899 1891 4,997,055 
1873 472,437 1883 2,200,896 1892 4,536,756 
1874 630,399 | 1884 2,384,480 1893 5,859,503 
1875 757,909 1885 2,515,110 1894 6,544,001 
1876 | 854,571 | 1886 2,702,486 "1895 | 7,025,660 
1877 | 1,006,425 1887 2,731,036 *1896 7,657,741 
1878 990,284 1888 3,172,056 *1897 8,672,742 
1879. | 986,729 1889 3,175,484 #1898 8,465,818 
1880 | 1,190,130 | 


* 30th June. 











The accounts of which the sum of £8,465,818 at credit at the middle 
-of 1898 is the aggregate, are of a miscellaneous character, the largest 
‘being the Government Savings Bank Account of £4,729,697 ; the deposit 
~of the Savings Bank of New South Wales, £2,165,000 ; the Civil Service 
Superannuation Account, £386,912 ; the Master in Equity’s Account of 
£332,794, and the Railway Stores Account of £208,422. A complete 
list of the various accounts will be found on page 937. The Trust 
accounts are of two kinds—those opened with the Treasury by depart- 
mental arrangement or pursuant to the provisions of an Act of the 
Legislature, and voluntary deposits by public bodies or companies. The 
great bulk of the accounts are of the first kind, comprising £6,296,818, 
or nearly 75 per cent. of the gross total; the voluntary deposits amount 
to £2,169,000, the items making up the total being the deposit of the 
Savings Bank of New South Wales of £2,165,000 already mentioned, 
and the account of the William Roberts bequest, amounting to £4,000. 

The existence of a large account upon which the Treasury is free to 
operate has been of no little assistance to the Consolidated Revenue in 
‘times past ; in fact, the Trust Funds form a strong reserve on which the 
‘Government may fall back in time of need. The great bulk of the 
funds bears interest, whether invested or not; but the power to use these 
funds enables the Government to effect a saving of interest, as similar 
accommodation from the banks could not be obtained under such 
favourable conditions. At the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
existence of the funds has been a strong temptation to extravagance, 
as without them it would not have been possible. to have had the large 
excess of expenditure over revenue that has become so marked a feature 
of public financing since 1885. 

As will be seen on page 938, asum of £2,327,584 was advanced: 
from the Trust Funds for the purpose of taking up Treasury Bills 
inaidof Revenue. Against these advances, however, must be placed the 
Credit Balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, viz., £126,262. 
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The trust funds may be divided into two classes—those coming under 
the provisions of the Audit Act, and subject to the direct operations of 
the Treasury: ; and those not subject to that Act, and operated upon by 
the officers in whose names they stand. Unlike the accounts belonging 
to the first-named class, the funds not subject tothe Audit Act do not 
technically form part of the public account ; nevertheless, for general 
convenience they are used in the General Banking Account. The dis- 
tinction between the two classes of accounts has been maintained in the 
following table, which also shows how the various funds stood invested, 
and the amount at credit on the 30th June, 1898 :— 





Distribution. 


Amount 
Fund, at 
Credit. 


ee Amount uninvested, 


Invested = 
in Govern- 
ment 
Securities. 


A te | A 
On which | On which 
Interest [Interest is 
is paid. | not paid. 


Subject to Audit Act. 


£ £ £ 
Civil Service Superannuation Account (48 Vic. No. 24)..; 386,912 338,000 48,912 
Police Reward Fund ERC etn aS 654 See AA 
Police Superannuation Fund . +} 82 
Trust, Moneys Account 216 


Special Deposits Account— 

Government Savings Bank Account .... 4,729,697 | 4,217,967 

Savings Bank of New South Wales Dep Account 2,165,000 2,165,000 

Assurance Fund, Real Property Act : 166,211 140,900 

Railway Construction Store Account 71,020 de ceialare 

Railway Stores Account .... eeaceceeee| 208,422 | 
Perpetual Trustee Company (Limi ed)... | 20, 000 | 20,000 
Permanent Trustee Company of New South W: 

(Limited) 20,000 | 20,000 
Municipal Council of S 4 

No. 18) . ve ange MonRCGoCee ere 6,500 
Other Special ‘Deposits 170,878 11,000 | 





Total, subject to Audit Act................+++-| 7,968,551 | 4,754,367 | 2,763,793 | 450,391 


Not subject to Audit Act. 


New South Wales 1,924 Stock Redemption Fund 
New South Wales 1 Stock Redemption Fund 
New South Wales 1,927 Stock Redemption Fund . 
Treasury Notes Withdrawal Account sees 


Colonial Treasurer’s— 
Master in, Equity Account 332,794 
Curator of Intestate Estates Account : ++) 21,635 
Master in Lunacy Account : --| 67,998 | 
Registrar in Bankruptey Account. | 
Prothonotary Account 
Registrar of Probates Account .. 





Total, not subject to Audit Ac 97,26 318,554 |. 127,888 | 50,875 





Grand Total ._. ; 8 | 5,072,921 | 2,691,631 | 501,266 
| 
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With the exception of a portion of the sum deposited in the Treasury 
by the Savings Bank of New South Wales, a general rate of 4 per cent. 
was allowed to 3lst December, 1894, on all funds entitled to interest. 
On the Ist January, 1895, the rate was reduced to 3 per cent. on all 
accounts except those on which the old rates could not be altered till the 
terms of the existing arrangements had expired. 

The table just given does not, however, fully illustrate the uses to 
which the trust funds have been put ; the following figures are necessary 
to the proper understanding of an important phase of the public accounts. 
On the 30th June, 1898, of trust funds there were invested in— 








£ 
Debentures, Stock, and Miscellaneous Securities...... 2,781,695 
ePreneury, Dilla y...cso-<s<sssccetcssscsscsviaedessessescoste accesso 2,327,584 
Fixed Deposits in Banks..................4- ae 135,000 
Advanced to General Loan Account ...............0.000 1,500,000 
Used for general purposes .........2...ssscccessssceeeereeeces 1,721,539 
dW ©) Boner Loree eeenrir eEaCCR Er acr eer ner Sere £8,465,818 


Trust moneys deposited with the Treasury, on which no interest is 
paid, amount to £501,266, while on the £5,072,921, in debenture stock 
and Treasury bills, the annual payment is £172,823, or at the rate of 
£3 8s. 1d. per cent. 

The distribution of the fund on the 30th June, 1898, according to 
the rates of interest, was as follows :— 





| 
Rate of Interest per cent. per annum. 





Securities, etc. 





























2 3 | 4 5 | Total. 
ae Be Ey £ eal £ 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue...) ... | 1,939,084 388,500 |... | 2,827,584 
Funded Stock— | | 
New South Wales, 4 per cents.| ... | et seasew see 296,467 | ... | 296,467 
New South Wales Funded| | 
Stock (56 Vic. No. 1) ....| v2 || scossesee 1,134,770 | | 1,134,770 
New South Wales Funded! | | | 
Stock (58 Vic. No. 14) ...|_ ... 30;000!1) Sescsccss | ... | 380,000 
New South Wales Funded! | 
Stock (59 Vic. No. 6) ..| ... 880,000 880,000 
New South Wales 1924 Stock] ... 20,000 20,000 
New South Wales 1925 Stock| ... 150,000 | se 150,000 
Wioberitures 2-2:,c2 ocscccecescuccesccese vee ||. ose Stegie | 9,700, 234,100 
Uninvested bearing interest......... 8,000 | 2,812,460 -- | 2,891,631 
DGtal 5 cco. se colavececesscesse | 8,000 | 5,831,544 | 2,115,308 | 9,700 | 7,964,552 


' 








It is the practice of the Treasury to place at fixed deposit the 
portion of the trust funds not invested and held in excess of immediate 
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requirements ; the amount so deposited was £135,000 with the City 
Bank of Sydney. According to the rates allowed, the amount of interest 
paid on these deposits was £3,500; the rates, however are liable 
to be varied according to the state ‘of the working account of the 
trust funds. The total amount of interest received by the Treasury 
during the year ended June, 1898, on fixed deposits and other 
investments was £14,142, nearly the whole of which was earned by 
moneys belonging to the Trust Account. 

All trust funds under the Audit Act remaining unclaimed for a 
period of two years, and balances of intestate and ‘probate estates un- 
claimed after a lapse of six years, are transferred and surrendered to the 
Consolidated Revenue, and no person can legally claim moneys so dealt 
with ; nevertheless, the Treasury invariably recognises and pays in all 
cases where an otherwise valid claim can be shown. The amount trans- 
ferred to the Consolidated Revenue for each of the last ten and a half 
years is given below ; the figures are gross, as the sum refunded cannot 
be given, but this is by no means considerable in any one year :— 

















Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
1888 22,101 l 1894 | 12,659 
1889 52,735 \ * 21895 18,017 
1890 | 20,607 | +1896 35,276 
1891 16,713 || +1807 21,588 
1892 13,767 | - +1898 9,991 
1893 15,194 | 
* Six months ended 30th June. 7 Twelve months ended 30th June. 


Loan APPROPRIATIONS. 


All items of expenditure to be provided for by loan are authorised 
under an Appropriation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary 
expenditure chargeable to the general revenue; a separate Act, however, 
must be passed before the money so appropriated can be lawfully 
borrowed. There is a further restriction to the expenditure of money, 
whether from loans or revenue, in the operation of the Public Works 
Act of 1888. Under the provisions of this Act, the question of the 
advisability of carrying out all works estimated to cost more than 
£20,000, except those connected with military and naval defence and 
the maintenance of railways, is referred by resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly to the Parliamentary Standing Committee appointed during 
the first Session of each Parliament. The Committee investigates and 
reports to Parliament, and the Assembly by resolution declares whether 
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it is expedient or not to carry out the proposed work ; and if the 
declaration is in the affirmative, a Bill embodying such resolution has to 
be passed before the authorisation is absolute. The Loan Act of 1898 


authorised the raising of a loan of £2,233,537 for services shown in the 
subjoined table :— 


















Amount— 
































































Services. For which For which 
. no provision is | provision is | 
nade for i ee made for Total. 
Sinking Fund. | Sinking Fund. 
2 | £ £ 
Railways— | 
sietame (Linea: 5... .c.<s20:0s<c-200sc0002 | 300,000 | 300,000 
Construction Branch 366,614 | 366,614 
| | 
Tramways— 
Hixisting: Panees. ccs.- 5-00 ros cscs Soc er 60000 4055.5. 55- | 60,000 
Wrist tithe toccncccccere st acasseace sees | FO; 0002 |) <adestacerses | 75,000 
Harboursiand (RAaveeny oc c.: ccéssc.ssc0s00s.00re | 179,100 60,250 | 239,350 
Sewerage Construction ................0000-00 | PTO occecsss cece 28,500 
Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerate| 401,000 | .........0. | 401,000 
Government Architect | 206,773 | 64,400 271,173 
B0ada and PBFA gOR ics. os. 3ceans ccsmacceeacaSsah <o¥ stceenaae 57,000 | 57,000 
Department of Mines and Agriculture— | 
Agricultural Colleges and Experi-| 
TCH GALA MRPMME 2 <a rasn a ccnseqtcosteeese||) enmenwannees | 50,000 50,000 
Public Watering-places, i 
Wiellsss Gee isc. sesccsscan eeararacee vers reteseacceonec 100,000 100,000 
Miscellaneous Services— | 
Telegraphs and Telephones ........... 50,000 | ..... SPoHE 50,000 
Military iW Ork6)v:ssscss-cecs:s) cc-cnaceede | 35,200 SARE OREACAD 35,200 
Government Printer (Machinery) ...! ............ 2,000 | 2,000 
Total for W arks:c.2c2 2622.50. 52522 | 1,702,187 333,650 | 2,035,837 
To meet 5 per cent. Debentures due 1899 ............2. scccosecceeecereeeees 197,700 


Total Loans Authorised during 1898 .. ..............eeceeeeee 





It will be seen that provision is made for redeeming a portion of 
the proposed loan by a sinking fund. This principle of redemption 
from revenue has been applied to expenditure on works or services 
whose value will disappear by the time the loan out of the proceeds of 
which they were constructed falls due. 
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The Loan Appropriations for each year from 1875 to 1898 are given 
in the subjoined table, the amounts proposed to be expended on public 
works being distinguished from those required for redemption of pre- 
vious loans : — 





Amount authorised— 





For Public Works | For Redemption Total 
and Services. of Loans. ana as 


1875 | Pte 

1876 DE | Ro sereba ais Se 2,236,000 
1877 90, ,000 ste | 1,120,000 
1878 
1879 a ee 3352, 
1880 | 1,262,000 eae eee 1 ie 262,000 
1881 8,807,500 ont Bae 8,807,: 500 
1882 sae nae 
1883 | ),( eres arte al| 2,000,000 
1884 388,303 | ae 14,388,303 
1885 | 
1886 
1887 
1888 | ¢ 0 | ’ 
1889 ns 366, 696 23,200 | 5, "089, 896 
1890 4,982,957 2,038, 7,021,757 
1891 | 4,000,000 ieee wes 4,000,000 
1892 4,414,568 4,414,568 
1893 | 839,806 40,000 879,806 
1894 1; 690, 662 832,000 2,522,662 
1895 555,200 977,400 : 60 
1896 2:2) 65,800 

1897 8 g 177,200 | 2,024. 752 
1898 pga ea 197,700 2.933.537 








Loan Appropriations are invariably in excess of the amount actually 
required for expenditure, and it has frequently happened that beyond 
obtaining Parliamentary sanction no further action has been taken in 
regard to loans authorised to be raised, and the last statement of public 
accounts shows that loans to the extent of some thirteen millions were 
authorised, the bulk of which will in all probability never be issued. 


Loan Account. 


The Loan account was not established until 1853, although the 
system of raising money by loans was introduced as early as 1842. 
The first ten loans of the colony, which were issued under Gazette 
notices for immigration purposes, were raised on the security of the 
Land, or, as it was called, the Territorial Revenue ; but only £329,700 
was redeemed from that source, the balance being made a liability of 
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the Consolidated Revenue, and as such eventually included in the Loan 
Account under the head of Redemptions. From 1853 to 1870 the 
proceeds of loans were paid into and formed part of the Consolidated 
tevenue Fund; but during the year last mentioned a different 
principle was introduced, and a separate account was opened apart from 
Revenue for each loan floated, while the amount then at credit of the 
old loans continued to be operated upon in conjunction with the Revenue 
Account until 1891, when the account was finally closed. The system 
of separate Loan Accounts continued for about nine years; but in 
1879, under authority of the Loan Fund Amalgamation Act, the nine 
separate Loan Funds then existing were merged into one “General 
Loan Account,” into which also the proceeds of all loans thereafter 
raised were to be paid. The present system is open to technical objec- 
tion, as it admits of the expenditure of money on services for which no 
loan has been raised ; but it has the great merit of saving interest, and 
rendering unnecessary the raising of loans when the Treasury has large 
sums in hand, the proceeds of former loans. 
The following figures show the amount of loans raised from the com- 
mencement of the Loan Account to the 30th June, 1898, and the 
proceeds available for expenditure :— 


Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock 
sol¢ from 1842 to 30th June, i898 £78,635,300 
Discount, bonus, and charges 2,857,440 


Net amount realised £75,777,860 


Add net amount transferred from Consolidated Revenue to 
make good amount short-raised 128,007 
Add amount advanced from Consolidated Revenue 1,500,000 


Add amount advanced by Curator of Intestate Estates in 
anticipation of loans : 50,000 


£77,455, 867 


Less proceeds of old loans not included in Loan Account ... 724,733 
Sewerage Works taken over from Municipal Councils, Ash- 
field and North Sydney 5,900 


730,633 


Sum available for expenditure £76,725, 234 


The use to which the sum just stated was put is shown in the follow- 
ing table. It will be observed that a sum of £12,747,830 for redemption 
of loans is included in the total; this amount was not, of course, an 
item of expenditure, but its inclusion is necessary to fully account for 
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the total of £76,725,234, in which the original loans as well as the 
redemption loans were included :— 













Expended on— fy 
RaAUWAYS ....2ccssceesceesesascscocsnsevvesccescccnaeesrscsenveccesosssen seeee 38,687,253 
TYaMWAYS ........:cceescerscceeasecssesecnencesccecescesecessseeaacenyscsecseeens 1,945,605 


Telegraphs and Telephones ..............:ceeceseeeeeneeseeseeenees as 980,214 
Water Supply and Sewerage ............... nee 8,324,528 











WRATVES: so cccccadecdsrsscsisesiwscessnwcnesecsusterss a 1,531,630 
DOCKS... <c-csecens: 320,298 
Flarhourd And Rivers accccrecsceer ces nctecaseacareusscsasstercaqussacseninergne: 2,488,226 
Public Works and Buildings ............-.sscssecsssssseseceecnes soeceees 2,846,533 
Roads and Bridges ...........5.s...ccmssccssceseccrressrsserscressssoosesans 1,048,911 
Fortifications and Military Works .............:sccssscereceeeeeessceeees 1,271,654 
Immigration ........c.cccceccceseeeessseeeeceeeceeeuaesensaseae ees eeeanaeensenees 194,430 
Public Instruction—School Buildings, ete................4 OEE tre 430,019 
Works in Queensland prior to separation ...........cceeeeeeeeeeeeeee ees 49,855 
£60, 119,156 
Redemptions— 

Loans redeemed from Proceeds of New Loans... £11,397,830 

Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue paid off......... 1,350,000 
—_———— 12,747,830 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue current ......-..ceeee eee eeeeeeeee ees 2,327,584 
Credit Balance of Loan Account on 30th June, 1898 ............... 1,530,664 
Total (as shown on previous page)..........eeee. 6 eeeees £76,725,234 


The sum actually expended from loans was, therefore, £62,446,740, the 
balance to make up the total of £7 6,725,234 being represented by redemp- 
tions and credit balance of the sum mentioned, £51,789,528, or nearly 
83 per cent., has been expended on directly productive works yielding or 
capable of yielding revenue towards meeting the charges for interest. 
Besides the sum just referred to, £6,813,689 has been spent on other 
works of a permanent nature, such as roads and bridges, improvements 
to harbours and rivers, lighthouses, schools, and public buildings, which, 
though not directly productive, have been undertaken for the development 
of the resources of the colony, and for facilitating settlement. The balance 
of £62,446,740, viz., £3,843,523, has been expended in reduction of the 
deficiency in revenue of 1894 and previous years and on unproductive 
services, the items being £2,327,584 in reduction of the deficiency in 
revenue of 1894 and previous years, £1,271,654 for fortifications and 
military works, £49,855 for public works in Queensland prior to 
separation, and £194,430 for the promotion of immigration. The figures 
last given represent the expenditure on immigration under responsible 
government, prior to the assumption of which £724,733 was expended 
on this service, making a total expenditure of £919,163 for the encourage- 
ment of immigration. 
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The loan expenditure on account of the various services from 1894 to 
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1898 was as follows :— 
| 
Head of Service. 1894. *1995. | yisoe. | 1897. 1898, 
| 
{ £ | £ | £ { £ 
HORAIWURR os ocd ccnvcieaseevicese cece | 508,669 | 378,094 | 454,039 336,754 
Tramway: 93,766 8,031 22,635 85,131 
Telegraphs and Telephones 5,202 36,709 68,664 44,818 
Water Supply and Sewerage— } 
Water Supply— 
Metropolitan ........--.-+...05 | 24,117 | 27,204 88,186 101,919 125,692 
BIMINEPE EIAGHIOG. ccccscsccsscces|| scesee 2,218 16,753 21,933 3,276 
Country Towns and Mining Town- 
BRAD Iratac aie cieefenince ce cnet ee 46,938 41,311 29,880 64,115 
Sewerage 
Metropolitan ............e0.00. 84,707 154,754 167,783 282,934 
Buildings and Stores. 157 920 §166 1) ...... 
Hunter District . veeeve 10,186 
Country Towns : AG | 2,381 16,250 1,765 
Water Conservation and Irrigation seas 32,566 | 48,297 97,179 50,655 
Harbours and Rivers Navigation— | 
Wharfs, Hs Naat resumption 140,953 | 42,667 39,011 51,864 
Docks wants Soe 1,555 401 
Harbours | 94,087 55,859 75,237 
Rivers..... ; 40,482 81,044 99,127 
Navigation ..... A 15,088 6,070 8,325 
Alteration of Dredge We Gonecael ~“nGaonaes!|? —oo0coo 18,301 11,237 
Reclamation Works ll ersSaece il meescae ale Peccmeles 43,332 36,230 
Roads and Bridges 28,097 40,992 55,004 59,526 
Bilas ee: and Military Works, and| | 
Naval Station, Sydney Harbour. .| 48,979 | 21,975 11,102 34,147 
Public Works, Buildings, &e.— | H 
Charitable Institutions............ | 42,708 | 11,229 80,446 56,734 37,049 
Administration of Justice . 4 4,077 9,078 63,331 49,156 35,663 
Educational ..........2....05: | 4/918 7,408 21,788 32,306 34,406 
Public Instruction, School Build-| 
HAAN ht evcikiislkes : 2,000 | 109 1,006 14,000 26,199 
Other Public Buildings and W or! 8| 40,963 | 32,173 79,726 52,020 67,846 
Purchase of Sites and Erection of Build-| 
ings for Local Land Boards and) | 
SOECSV\GIMOOEeciwestesccctces])  csecce |) enteaue [,  seesice 4,471 4,354 
Forest Reserves, for thinning out and | 
IPROVIDR cw sens ca wecsis esc ete | vaiseisce | 13,489 39,518 | 11,002 8,040 
Compensation for cancellation under} | 
Mintvig Ac6-0f TEGO! .cccvssecess|)  secvec || sewer 4,853 18 392 
To promote settlement under Crown| 
Lands Act of 1895 36,678 41,298 
Hay Irrigation Works .. | Paiste 1,396 
Clearing and Improving Crown Lands. . WA caccoon: |f® Scasass. Wl ehopone 116 
Jenolan Caves-~For resumption of | 
Accommodation House, and to} | 
provide improved buildings 6,591 
Less Repayment to Credit of| 1,330,046 1,270,898 | 1,548,105 | 1,644,769 
VOLOR NGC caticecii cis tact £ csaoeae |) tesceetoo I ceute so T7Oj 780 To hens 
Municipal Workstaken over by the State| 1,330,046 656,625 | 1,270,898 | 1,477,318 | 1,644,769 
(the expenditure on these Works is 
not rightly chargeable to the years) 
in which the transfers were made) 2,500 et Saracne 
Total Expenditure on Public} 
Wirks, Qc oc cnccsence £) 1,330,046 659,125 | 1,279,098 | 1,477,318 | 1,044,769 
Loans repaid by New Loans (including| 
Deeneury Bills): 335 ccccccoscceesc | 1,250,400 $21,900 | 1,224,200 | 2,201,800 2,700 
TOME oer dssnenriires £| 2,580,446 | 1,481,025 | 2,503,298 | 3,679,118 | 1,647,469 
L 



































* Half-year ended 30th June. 


has, therefore, been deducted from 1896-7 




















+ Year ended 30th June. 


























t This amount is portion of the 
over-issues, Loan Votes Account, which was transferred to the General Loan Account in 1897-8, but 
the repayment which should be credited to Peace cannot be distinguished, and the whole amount 
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During the four and a half years ended 30th June, 1898, £1,912,201 
has been expended upon railways, £225,671 on tramways, £162,835 on 
telegraphs and telephones, £648,969 on water supply for the Metropolitan 
and Hunter River Districts and Country Towns and Mining Townships, 
£936,766 on sewerage for the Metropolitan District and Country Towns, 
and £240,433 for Water Conservation and Irrigation. For the purpose 
of thinning out the forest reserves of the colony, with the object of 
improving the character of the timber remaining, an amount of £72,049 
has been spent, and £78,092 has been disbursed on the general improve- 
ment of Crown Lands to promote settlement under the Crown Lands 
Acts in force. Most of the foregoing items were for services likely to 
be permanently revenue producing, or deemed necessary for the proper 
development of the colony ; it must, however, be confessed that there 
has been some expenditure on works and services for which there will be 
in a few years no substantial assets remaining. Items of this kind it is 
intended in future to pay for altogether out of revenue, or if out of loans, 
to provide for their ultimate payment out of revenue by means of a 
sinking fund. 

In the early stages of Australasian borrowing the expenditure was 
moderate, loans were hard to raise, and interest high ; but latterly, as 
the conditions under which loans could be contracted became favourable, 
especially since 1875, few of the colonies set any bounds to their require- 
ments. It was a repetition of the old experience, the opportunity 
engendered the desire, and the open purses of the investors tempted the 
colonies to undue borrowing and lavish expenditure. What is termed a 
“vigorous public works policy” was the order of the day, and works 
were pressed forward which under other circumstances would not have 
been undertaken, or have been held back until the growth of population 
warranted their construction. The plethora of money has been harmful 
in many ways, but is most apparent. in the construction of not a few 
branch railways in outlying and sparsely-settled districts which do 
not pay even their working expenses, with the consequence that the 
interest on loan capital has to be met out of general revenue, and 
in some instances the present generation will pass away before this 
condition of affairs will be remedied. But when every allowance has 
been made for unwise or improvident expenditure, it will be found 
that by far the larger portion of the proceeds of loans has been well 
expended. In some instances, as the subsequent pages show, it will 
be years, taking a most hopeful view of the situation, before the 
revenue-producing works will yield a sum sufficient to pay working 
expenses and interest; nevertheless, a practical consideration of the 
conditions which surround Australasian settlement will demonstrate 
that in some instances the construction of these works was 
justifiable, for apart from the certainty that they will ultimately be 
self-supporting, they have already materially assisted in developing 
the country’s resources, and have largely enhanced the value of the 
public estate. 


3 0 
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The loan expenditure, exclusive of payments on account of redemp- 
tions, during each year and up to the end of each period since 1874, 
was as follows :— 


During each year. At the close of each year. 





| [ 
; : | 
Amount. Per inhabitant. Amount. | 
} 


Per inhabitant. 





l 
£ 
9,787,876 
10,937,028 | 
11,644,539 | 
12,639,892 | 
13,455,008 
14,726,713 
16,395,351 
18,792,719 
21,625,478 
| 24,891,189 
28,565,895 | 
32,462,040 | 34 
36,228,396 | 36 
38,193,415 | 37 
40,269,722 | 38 
41,734,622 | 38 
| 44,034,378 | 39 
| 48,784,540 | 41 
51,799,220 | 43 
53,728,800 | 43 
55,058,846 | 43 
55,717,971 | 43 
56,997,069 44 
2 9 | 58,474,387 | 44 
410 ' 60,119,156 | 45 
| 


1874 
1875 
1876 | g 
1877 | 995,353 
1878 815,116 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 2,832,759 
1883 3,265,711 
1884 3,674,706 
1885 3,896, 145 
1886 3.766,356 
1887 ! 1,965,019 
1888 | 2,076,307 
1889 1,464,900 
i890 | 2,299,751 
1891 | 4,750,167 
1892 | 3,014,680 
1893 1,929,580 
1894 1,330,046 
1895 659,125 
+1896 | 1,279,098 
+1897 | 1,477,318 
+1898 | 1,644,769 
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* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


Previous to 1875 the loan expenditure on works was moderate, and 
calls for no special comment. In the year named, however, the amount 
spent, was more than double that of 1874, and that year may be con- 
sidered the starting-point of the vigorous public works policy already 
alluded to. The figures in the table speak for themselves. In regard 
to the year 1891, and in some degree to 1892, it may be as well to note 
that there was a large expenditure on account of quadrupling a portion 
of the main line in the metropolitan area—a work of urgent necessity, 
without which the Railway Commissioners professed themselves unable 
to work with safety and efficiency the large interests entrusted to them. 
Besides this expenditure, a sum of £1,000,000 was expended on recon- 
struction of rolling stock and permanent way, which, being for renewals, 
was properly a charge against working expenses, but the sum was 
advanced to the Commissioners from the General Loan Account in 
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accordance with a special Act of the Legislature, to be repaid by them 
presumably out of the earnings of the railways under their control— 
the annual payment in redemption of the advance being fixed at 
£75,000. It has been pointed oft in another part of this chapter that 
the railways did not earn sufficient to meet the whole of the annual 
interest chargeable on the debt liability, so that the payment of the 
instalment in the manner provided was an impossibility ; and although 
the sum of £75,000 appears in the public accounts as being repaid from 
railway earnings, it is in reality a charge on the general revenue of the 
colony. 

The growth of the loan expenditure, so marked in the past decade, 
is hardly likely to be continued, as apart from the salutary check 
imposed by the investigations of the Parliamentary Standing Com- 
mittee on Public Works, railway construction, for which most of the 
loans have been raised, will in the future be confined to perfecting the 
various systems in operation, and to the gradual extension of the coast 
lines north and south. 


History or tie Pusric Dept. 


When in 1831 it was decided to abolish the system of free land 
grants, and to dispose of the public estate by auction in lieu of private 
tender, it was also decided that the proceeds of land sales should be paid 
into what was called the Land Fund, from which were to be paid the 
charges incident to the introduction of immigrants ; and it was from the 
inability of the Land Fund to meet these charges that the public debt 
of New South Wales first had its rise. From 1831 to 1841 the Land 
Fund was sufficient, but in the year last named the engagements for 
immigration purposes were so heavy that it became necessary to supple- 
ment the Fund in some way, and for this purpose it was decided by the 
Governor to borrow on the security of the Territorial or Land Revenue. 
Accordingly, on the 28th December, 1841, a debenture loan of £49,000 
was offered locally under Gazette notice. This loan was issued during 
1842 in two instalments, the nominal rates of interest being 54d. and 
4d. per cent. respectively per diem. The loan at the higher rate was 
raised at par, and the other at a discount of 2 percent. This was the first 
loan floated in the colony, as well as the first raised by any of the 
Australasian Governments. Including those just mentioned, there were 
issued between the years 1842 and 1855 ten loans, amounting in the 
aggregate to £705,200, the proceeds of which were devoted to the 
furtherance of immigration. Debentures representing these immigration 
loans were redeemed to the value of £329,700 from the Territorial 
Revenue, while the balance of £375,500 was taken over as a liability 
on the general revenue of the colony, and ultimately became incor- 

porated in the public debt. In addition to the Immigration Li 





ans, 
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there were others, six in number, authorised by Acts of Council. 
These were not all issued until after responsible government was pro- 
claimed. Under the authority of the above mentioned Acts, the first 
instalment of a loan for £683,300 ws placed on the London market 
during the years 1854 and 1855. This was the first Australasian loan 
issued in England, and the forerunner of numerous others, representing 
a liability of over £231,000,000 outstanding in 1898. 

The Public Debt in November, 1855; when responsible government 
was proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under the following 
heads :— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— 
BNUIYNMEV AGRON <2 ccc cone co cawesters +s. eer ee seccmnm eu olevemenncr y= £423,000 
Sydney Railway Company’s Loan 217,500 
Raised on the Security of General Revenue 
Amount for Sydney Sewerage 
» 93 Sydney Water Supply 
3» 9», Railways 


+> 9 Public Works 


Total 


Of the total shown above, £47,500 was redeemed out of the Territorial 
Revenue ; the remainder, although afterwards nominally redeemed by 
new loans, in reality fornis part of the existing public debt. 

The debt outstanding at each quinquennial period is given in the 
subjoined table. It will be seen that the appetite for borrowing 
has increased with the growth of population. From 1850 to 1860 the 
average annual increase of indebtedness was £370,000 ; from 1860 to 
1870, £585,000 ; from 1870 to 1880, £522,000 ; from 1880 to 1890, 
£3,348,000 ; and from 1890 to 1898, £1,963,000 :— 





Year. Amount. fear. | Amount. | Year. Amount. 


| £ 
49,500 3,830,230 || 1880 14,903,919 
97,900 1865 | 5,749,630 || 1885 | 35,564,259 
132,500 1870 | 9,681,130 | 1890 48,383,383 
1,000,800 1875 | 11,470,637 | *1898 | 63,112,720 





* 30th June. 


The increase has been most marked since 1880, the period covered 
by the following table, which contains the more important particulars 

































account :— 


Authorised. | 





1880) 
1881) 
1882 
1883 
1884) 
1885. 
1886, 
1887 


27,333,964 
36,141,464 
36,141,464| 
38,141,464| 
51,824,267| 
51,824,267 
54,939, 660) 
54,939, 660 
1888! 60,056,565 
1889] 65,146,461| 
1890, 74,929,218 
1891| 74,929,218 
1892 83,119,494 
1893) 84,015,300 
1894) 86,537,962! 
*1898 5 86,540,462 
“1896 87,257,462 
* “1807 89,533,238) 
#1898) 91,557,990) 








Treasury Bills, Debentures, and Stock at close of each year— 


Sold. 


£ 


17,986,519 
20,040,719 


22,040,719 


28,045,719 
33,550,719 
39,050,719 
44,550,719 
44,560,719 
48,188,619 
53,595,719 
54,331,503 


59,325,703 


62,837,203) 2 


67,919,103 
69,058,533 
69,086,213 
74,673,353 
76,240,078 
78,635,300 


GROY 





against the year 


| From Con- 


solidated 
Revenue. 


£ 

1,371,870 
1,405, 97' 0) 
1,608,770) 
1,702,530 
1,738,030) 
1,775,730) 
1,805,740, 
1,854,640) 
1,897,740 
1,943,240 
2,131,240 
2,311,640! 
501,340) 
2,687,340 
2,879,250! 
2,890,250) 
3,062,750) 
3,764,550) 
4,118,850) 


VTH OF PUBLIC DEBT. 


in which 






they 


necessary for a right understanding of the public loan accounts. 
The amount of bonds or stock sold has been placed against the 
year in which the sales were effected, and not, as is the practice 


of the Treasury, were 
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brought to 








Redeemed. staring Public Debt), 
Ca Total. Total. Inhabit ant 
£ £ £ | £ a, 
1,710,730) 3,082,600 14,903,919/19 18 6 
1,710,730. 3,116,700 16,924,019 21 12 10 
1,710,730, 3,319,500 18,721,21922 19 5 
1,710,730, 3,413,260 24,632,45928 12 0 
1,710,730, 3,448,760 30,101,959'33 5 3 
1,710,730 3,486,460 35,564,25937 9 1 
1,710,730 3,516,470) 41,034,24941 9 6 
1,710,730; 3,565,370 40,995,34940 3 7 
2,197,830. 4,095,570 44,093,04941 19 0 
3,098,930, 5,042,170) 48,553,549/44 17 8 
3,816,930) 5,948,170) 48,383,33343 2 6 
4,063,330| 6,374,970 52,950,733'45 8 10 
5,862,430, 8,363,770  54,473,43345 9 8 
5,902,730, 8,590,070) 59,329,03348. 9 11 
7,153,130/10,032,380) 59,026,15347 3 4 
7,975,030 10,865,280] 58,220,933145 18 2 
9,199,230 12,261 980 62,411,373/48 7 9 
11,401,030 15,165,580 61,074,498/46 11 5 
11,403,730 15,522,580) 63,112,720/47 4 11 














to be redeemed. 


* 30th 


June. 









In dealing with the figures under the head of loans redeemed, it must 
be borne in mind that the loans paid off from revenue can alone be said 
Where an old loan is redeemed out of the proceeds of 
subsequent loans, there is merely a change in the form of the liability, 
with, as a rule, some reduction of the interest charge. 
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The following tabie shows the annual payments under each head for 
interest and expenses of the public debt since 1887. For the year 1893 
the figures shown for interest do not represent the actual liability of 
that year, as the sum of £288,750, properly chargeable to 1892, was 
not brought to account until the following year, otherwise the figures 
are correct :— 

















> | Annual Interest and 
aaS| Charges paid. 
Year. Interest. rie z 
rela Per Inhabit- 
Ey Total. ag! 
| £ | £ £ £ £ £xs d 
1887 | 1,643,522 | 50,773 11,903 3,563 1,709,761 #1 14 0 
1888 1,702,595 | 44,588 13,160 2,862 1,763,205 114 1 
1889 1,760,274 | 49,519 14,426 | 4,292 1,828,511 114 4 
1890 | 1,857,656 | 39,203 15,855 | 3,068 1,915,782 | 114 9 
189 | 1,874,616 | 105,400 16,680 | 2,389 | 1,999,085 | 115 0 
1892 1,715,096 | 115, 196 18,259 | 3,410 1,851,961 lll 4 
1893 | 2,440,326 | 111,897 19,057 1,384 2,572,664 Zo 226 
1894 | 2,255,255 107,502 19,952 1,869 2,384,578 Lee of 
*1895 | 1,133,566 21,561 10,249 827 1,166,203 018 6 
+1896 | 2,262,997 | 261,752 | 16,923 1,718 2,543,390 bi OE 
+1897 2,267,861 416,113 18,626 | 2,353 2,704,953 ee gr 
+1898 | 2,255,690 300,248 18,600 | 1,941 2,576,479 118 9 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


At present the net revenue from the public works of the country is 
entirely comprised in that derived from railways, tramways, and water 
supply and sewerage. Electric telegraphs, docks, and wharfs, although 
in the same category, do not at present yield a surplus. The water 
and sewerage works of the Metropolitan area are not yet completed, 
but these services are self-supporting ; that is, the revenue is sufficient 
to meet the amount required to be expended on maintenance, manage- 
ment, depreciation, and interest on capital liability. When, however, 
these undertakings are completed, and the railways are in full operation, 
the sum available to meet interest and other charges on the public debt 
should leave little to be made good from the general revenue of the colony. 

The public debt is partly funded and partly unfunded, the funded 
debt comprising debentures, inscribed and funded stocks ; and the un- 
funded, Treasury bills. The two classes are defined by the difference in 
currency, the funded debt being long-dated loans, and the unfunded, 
short-dated loans. Originally the term “funded” was applied only to 
interminable. stocks, the amount of which, £532,889, is, as compared 
with the total debt, unimportant ; but it is now the practice to apply 
this term also to redeemable debts. The amounts outstanding on 
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the 30th June, 1898, under each class, and the total debt, were as 


follow :-— 
Amount outstanding, 30th Annual Interest 


Description of Stotk. 
June, 1898. thereon. 


Funded Debt— 
Debentures— £ 
Overdue, or unpresented, which have 
ceased to bear interest 
Still bearing interest 
. S. Wales 4 per cents. (Interminable)... 
. S. Wales Funded Stock, 56 Vic. No. 1 
N. S. Wales Funded Stock, 58 Vic. No. 14 
I. S. Wales Funded Stock, 59 Vic. No. 6 
“p an ;, 60 Vic. No. 32 
. S. Wales 1924 Stock ............. = 
ye 1925 
Inscribed Stock 
Total, Funded Debt 
Unfunded Debt— 
Treasury Bills (for Loan Services)— 
Overdue or unpresented, which have 
ceased to bear interest.................. 


. 10,485,200 
530,189 
2,549,350 
863,947 
1,332,665 39,980 
83,015 2,490 
198,065 bvestee 5,942 
ba : 6,668 

1,578,869 


442,213 
21,208 
101,974 
25,918 





Total Public Debt 63,112,720 2,298,974 


The following table shows the total amount of stock under each iate 
of interest. The stock bearing 6 per cent. represents the loans raised 
by the Municipalities of Sydney and Balmain for water and sewerage 
works, now taken over by the State. With the exception of municipal 
loans to the amount of £58,000 due in 1904, and £2,700 in permanent 
stock, all the loans bearing 5 per cent. interest will mature in or betore 
1902. There were, however, also overdue 5 per cent. debentures to the 
amount of £3,950 outstanding on the 30th June, 1898, which have 
ceased to bear interest :-— 


Interest—Per cent. Amount of Stock. Annual Interest thereon. 


94,500 
4,500 
*2,086,850 
3,700 
$21,457,939 
29,326,200 
10,139,031 
63,112,720 


[oe So 


iro 


WO Yo He OVO 


5,670 
247 

104, 145 
167 
858,158 
1,026,417 
304,170 


2,298,974 


* Includes £3,950 overdue debentures. + Includes £4,000 overdue Treasury Bills. 


The 3 per cents. comprise the £1,500,000 floated in London during 
January, 1898 ; Funded Stock raised locally under Acts 58 Vic. No. 14, 
59 Vic. No. 6, and 60 Vic. No. 32; and Treasury bills representing 


Trust Funds in the hands of the Government, and so invested. The 
whole of these Treasury bills bore interest at the rate of 4 per cent. to 
December 31, 1894, but the rate of interest on a large proportion was 
reduced to 3 per cent. from the Ist January, 1895. 
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Dates oF Maruriry. 


~The dates of repayment extend from 1898' to 1935; the sums re- 
pe vayable i in the different years vary considerably in amount, the largest 
sum in any one year being £16,698,065 in 1924. The redemption of 
such a large amount in one year is happily far distant, and before it 
arrives a more satisfactory procedur e in dealing with loans falling due 
will be devised than now obtains. The question of the consolidation of 
loans has received some attention, and any scheme of consolidation 
adopted will probably provide for the principle of redemption over a 
specified time, at the option of the Government, and not on a given day 
as is the present practice. 

The following table shows the due dates and the amount repayable 
in each year :— 





Class of Security. |5% ssi ore ‘Out: ~~ 
London. | Sydney. standing. : 
7 ; £ | 3  * 
3,700 | 25 3,950 Overdue. 
: 179,700 | 1898. 
7,900 "300 | 197,700 | 1899. 
= 861,600 1900. 





UN OVEN ON or 


420,900 | 1901. 


399,300 sacfo0 f| 459,000. | 1902. 

1,000,000 ) es : 
eo 1,003,700 | 1903. 
58,000 ayer | 58,000 | 1904. 
pes 2,300 ) | ee ‘ 
901,500 re £{ 908,800 | 1905. 
ae 224,900 | 224,900 | 1906. 

1,450,000 ves | 1,450,000 | 1908. 

1,799,500 oe 1,799,500 | 1909. 

2'363,700 vil. | 23868;700 | 1910. 
60,000 ; 





} 


” 


N.8.W. Funded Stock... 1912. 


Inscribed Stock . 1918. 
N.S. W. 19% ed 'Stoe k 
1925 siciete eve 
Inscribed Stoc eso 9,686,300 | ee | § 
5,500,000 Seles 5,500,000 
etece 5 530,189 Interminable. 
y Permanent. 


5 | 
6 
4 
4} 
5 | 
6 
4 | 
4| 
f 
4 
4 
4 | 
4 
3 | 
3] 
3} 
3 | 
3 
4} 
3 
4 


N.S.W. 4 per cents. 
Permanent Debentures 


Funded Debt .. | 54,427,800 | 6,353,336 | 60,781,136 
| eee, i lees ener 
sie wg E 1(3 Ae :939,084 | 1,939,084 1 £160,000 re- 
Treasury Bills (Defic. of Rev.) 7 ane 388,500 388,500 1, deemed annually. 
” >» (For Loan Services). . | 4,000 sant } 4,000 Overdue. 


Unfunded Debt leat 4,000 584 | 


Total Public Debt | .. | 54,431,800 | 8,680,920 | 63,112,720 





As will be seen in the above table, New South Wales is indebted 
to the London market for almost the whole of the money raised under 
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loan. This dependence on the English market was originally due to 
the lack of local capital ; but of late years, when such capital has been 
fairly abundant, the Government has still turned to London, where the 
rate of interest at which it could borrow was much below what would 
have been demanded by the local capitalists. The local and English 
rates are now much nearer than at any period in the history of Australia, 
and it is probable that the Government could place small loans almost 
as advantageously in Sydney as in London. 


FrvanciaL AGENTS. 


Since the inception of responsible government, the colony has had 
special local and London agencies to conduct its banking business. The 
Bank of New South Wales was first appointed, and under its auspices 
the first external loan of 1854 was issued. The Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration negotiated all subsequent loan issues until 1869, when the 
Bank of New South Wales again took up the management of loan 
operations in London. In 1884 the business was transferred to the 
Associated Banks, which were represented in England by the London 
and Westminster Bank. On the 31st December, 1889, the agreement 
with the Associated Banks came to an end, and on the first day of the 
succeeding year the London and Westminster Bank became the colony’s 
authorised agent to transact such financial business connected with the 
London account as was not undertaken by the Bank of England, while 
the Associated Banks divided amongst them the local business. This 
arrangement continued until the crisis in 1893, when the Bank of New 
South Wales again became sole local agent for the Government. 
During 1895~6 a current account was opened at the City Bank of 
Sydney, and during 1896-7 a similar account was opened at the 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, Limited. 

The Bank of England has been the colony’s agent for the issue and 
management of stock since 1884, although this institution inscribed the 
bulk of the loan of 1882 and the two issues of 1883, negotiated in 
London by the Bank of New South Wales. Its charges for negotiation 
and management are, however, higher than those of the London and 
Westminster Bank, which acts in a similar capacity for Victoria, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. The prestige of the former insti- 
tution no doubt influenced the Government in its choice of an agent, 
Outside inscribed stock transactions the Government prefers accepting 
aid from other banks in issuing loans, and accordingly the London 
and Westminster Bank during 1892 and 1893 issued and negotiated 
£3,250,000 Treasury bills. 


Crarcres on Froatine Loans. 


The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan in 
a] Md 3 
England are heavy. The chief expense is the composition duty of 12s. 6d. 
per cent. to the British Government on inscribed stock. The other 
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charges—bank commission, $ per cent.; brokerage, } per cent. ; and 
minor expenses which amount to about 1s. per cent.—are for services 
rendered. 

The expenses incurred for the inscription and management of stock 
by the Bank of England, through which New South Wales makes its 
issues, including the payment of the half-yearly dividends, are £500 
per million for the first ten millions, £450 for the next five, and £400 
per million for all subsequent amounts. Prior to March, 1895, the 
charges were £100 per million more in each case. 

The subjoined statement gives the charges of negotiation of the two 
last loans issued by the colony i in debenture form and of the inscribed 
stock loans floated during the period 1883-98 :— 

















| | 
| Charges. |Expenses per £100 of — 
| = ee 
tad Amount of | Gross Pro- Brokers’ 
| Principal. ceeds. Commis- 
Floated. | Bank * 
§ | a s es \Gross Pro- 
ee Commis- Postage, Total. | Principal. | onda 
| sion. land Petty | 
j Expenses | 
— | u 
£ £ le £. i se oo eee | £ 


Issued (in London) as Debentures.—Bank of New South Wales. 

















1881 2,050,000 | 2,120,697 3,813 5,298 11,673 O11 5 |O011 1 
1882 | 2,000,000 | 2,042,968 | 3,750 | 5,189 | 11,489 | O11 5 [O11 2 
Issued (in London) as Inscribed Stock.—Bank of England. 

1883 3,000,000 | 3,001,067 18,750 5,000 7,500 31,250 c laa Ft eae) Vs Wee Fat) 
1883 3,000,000 | 3,018,791 18,750 7,809 31,559 LZ es ed: 
1884 5,500,000 | 5,152,386 | 34,375 14,289 | 76,164 | 1781/1197 
1885 | 5,500,000 5,043,041 34,375 14,436 | 76,311 | 1 7 9 {110 3 
1886 5,500,000 | 7,692 34,375 14,481 | 76,356 1.7 9 2-94 
1888 | 3,500,000 | 3,626,341 | 21,875 9,380 | 48,755 | 1 710 }1 611 
1889 3,500,000 3,584,105 21,875 | 9,379 48,754 1710 173 
1891 4,500,000 | 4,276,030 | 28,125 | 11,784 62,409 a Wet fa Joel ie hem (a4 
1891 294,200 294,200 1,839 696 | 2,711 018 5 |018 5 
1893 200,000 191,350 1,250 500 | 1,750 017 6 ;018 4 
1893 | 2,500,000 | 2,514,861 | 15,625 | 6,853 34,978 | 1 8 0 |1 710 
1894 832,000 | 846,433 5,200 } 2,875 12,235 19 5 1 811 
1895 4,000,000 | 3,876,605 25,000 10,721 55,721 5 eat 18 9 
1898 1,500,000 1,506,269 9,375 4,441 21,316 185 ]18 3 














REDEMPTIONS AND SINKING Funps. 





Loans are either redeemed or renewed. In the former case, the 
amount of the obligations of the State to its public creditors is reduced ; 
in the latter case the liability remains the same. Repayments, however, 
are chiefly effected under the head of renewals. The following state- 
ment gives the particulars to 30th June, 1898, of each loan for which 
redemption is provided by sinking fund or annual drawings. It will 
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be seen that a very small part of the outstanding loans is subject to 
redemption in this manner :— 


| 4 
Amount Annual Accumulated picere ta 
of Sinking Sinking . 5 


: < bas on 30 June, 
Issue. Fund, | Fund. 1898. 





£ £ £ £ 

Railway Loan (53 Vic. No. 24) 1,000,000 75,000 satcextane 475,000 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenne— 

First Issue (1889-1890)..... ...... 2,502,884 |) 150,000 1,302,884 

Second Issue (1896) .... .| 1,174,700 oe \) 1,024,700 
N.S. W. 1924 Stock 198,065 6,602 | 19,806 178,259 

3 1925 _,, eceeea Aeeese00 7,409 22,226 200,029 

ag 1927 ,, we| 208,123 6,937 | 6,937 201,196 
Newcastle Water Supply | 16,000 3,788 12,212 


To redeem the Railway Loan (53 Vic. No. 24), it is provided that 
during each year £75,000 shall be set apart for the reduction of the loan. 
On the 30th June, 1896, the fund amounted to £375,000, which was used 
to pay off debentures in accordance with the Act, while in 1897—8 the 
amount accumulated to 30th June, 1898, £150,000,was applied in redemp- 
tion of the balance of Railway Loan, 31 Vic. No. 11. The principle of 
extinguishing the public debt by the operation of sinking funds has never 
found much favour with the Treasurers of the colony. There is, how- 
ever, a disposition to apply the system to all cases where the work carried 
out by borrowed money is not of a permanent character, or is for the relief 
of the ordinary revenue. In the Loan Fund Act of 1894 provision was 
therefore made for an annual sinking fund to redeem a proportion of the 
loan proposed to be raised, and a similar provision was made in the Loan 
Acts of 1895, 1896, and 1897. In connection with the loan of £16,000 
taken over by the Government in 1893 from the Municipal Council of 
Newcastle, a sum of £3,788 had accumulated for the purpose of 
redeeming the debentures, but no further contributions have been made 
to the Fund. It may be mentioned that the system of establishing 
sinking funds is not favourably entertained in the other colonies, judg- 
ing from the way in which it has been practically abandoned. 


QUOTATIONS FOR STock. 


The standard of the colony’s credit can be gauged either from the 
prices obtained by original investors in loans, or from the prices quoted 
on the market for New South Wales representative stock. The ordinary 
stock transactions on the London Exchange are perhaps a better guide, 
as unless the market quotations are disturbed by the issue of a loan by 
New South Wales itself, or by any other colony of the Australasian 
group, the standard of credit can be established daily, and consequently 
up to date. 
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The following table shows the monthly quotations during 1897-8 on 
the London market for the £16,500,000 34 per cent. inscribed stock 
maturing October, 1924 *— 








Annual Rate 
per £100 
= = sterling yielded 
| i to investors 
| Day. 


| Average of Buying and 
Selling Price. 
+ *Cum— “ Ex— if stock is held 
! Dividend.” | Dividend.” till date of 
| maturity. 
d. 
11 
104 
11? 
9 
ll 
1} 





£ 

3rd 109 10811 | 3 

August ... Ad 7th 1104 109°27 | 3 
September | 4th 1094 108°00 
October 2nd 1104 110°49 
November .........| 6th 1094 109°15 
December 4th 1094 10889 

1898. | 

January Ist 110 109°12 
February : 5th 110 108-78 
March ... =| 5th 107 | 105-51 
Aoi oz ssceseces. cc| 2nd 105 104°99 
May sol 7th 106 105°65 
| 4th 109 108-39 


NeHONeNe? 


1] 
24 
2h 
81 
04 

4 
6 


won oble 





It will be noticed that despite fluctuations in the colony’s stocks 
during the twelve months, at the close of the financial year they were 
quoted at a slightly higher figure than at the opening, On the 3rd July, 
1897, stocks were quoted at a premium of £8 2s. 2d. against a premium 
of £8 7s. 9d. in June, 1898. 

Transactions in Government securities on the Sydney Stock Exchange 
are almost entirely confined to the new funded stock, issued under 
Act 56 Vic. No. 1. Quotations for debentures and old funded stock 
are rare. The prices of the new funded stock due 1912 for each month 
of 1897-8 will be found in the following table :— 


a, Annual rate per 

_|£100 sterling 

| yielded to in- 

“Cum “Ex vestors if stock 

Mont. Dividend.” | Dividend.” is held till date 
_ of maturity. 


£ 


Date. Buying Price. 





113 111-22 : 

eesceassserers 113 112-90 3 

September j | 112% 112-09 : 
October 110} 109-54 
November ......... 1095 108-40 
December 16th 1094 108-10 

1898. 

January 20th 1094 107-46 
February 17th 1084 108°50 
Wee -............| 17th 1095 109712 
April ... ...| ist 109% 168-98 
May Sede e.| 1 109 108-04 
POM ec,<5si----.:.| 16th 1104 108°87 
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The following table shows the amounts of stock registered in the 
colonies and in London. The amount available on the Sydney market 
is only £3,685,227, and of this sum £536,250 represents debentures, 
and £126,941 old funded stock, which, as already mentioned, are not 
quoted regularly :— 





Amount Registered in— Annual Interest payable in 
| New South Wales 
————- 
|Purchased Taken New 
from Trust) we = London. | South | ;o.i9 

Funds oe a : . Wales. | = 
held by | 44 Seat | 
| Treasury. a 1 





Class of Stock. | 
Vic- 


| London. 





| 

£ g £ £ | £ £ | £ 
Debenture Bonds 234,100 536,250 | 61,800 | 9,657,000 | 24,206 414,917 
N.S.W. 4 per Cents. | 
Funded Stock) 126,941 erste 21,208 
Funded Stock | 
Vic. No.1 ... «| 1,147,260 02,090 | .... 101,974 
y’ 30,000 3 2: ; 
880,000 

60 Vio. NOsS2. 55.6005) cece 

W. 1924 Stock .... 20,000 

E 150,000 Bates er 8 Bere Sess 
Inscribed Stock .........--.| aise see. | 44,512,500 tole +++ | 1,578,862 
Treasury Bills— 


| 1,802,884 | heer Neco | aor | 
| *4,000 | 





.| 1,024,700 30,741 





——-— — = 
Public Debt on 30thJune,1898) 5,192,193 | 3,685,227 | 61,800 | 54,173,500 | 302,098 | 3,090 | 1,993, 78¢ 














* Overdue. 


The owners of debentures are not known, as the bonds are transferable 
by delivery ; the locality of holders, however, can be established by the 
registration of the numbers of the interest coupons at the respective 
agencies. 


CHARACTER OF Stock Issuxp. 


As will be seen on page 952, loans have been raised by Treasury bills, 
debentures, and stock. The Treasury bills are of a temporary character, 
and will in the course of a few years disappear from the statement of the 
public debt, either by substitution of ordinary stock in lieu of them when 
the temporary purpose for which they were issued has been served, or by 
redemption on maturity. The practice of issuing Treasury bills, either 
in anticipation of, or to make good, deficiencies in revenue, is an old- 
established one; but, as will be seen later on, they have been made 
to serve another purpose, and money has been raised by their sale to 
meet certain obligations for public works. This is an innovation which 
could not be well avoided in the disturbed markets of the last few years. 
The Treasury bills are like the British Treasury bills in name only, but 
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they have some points in common with the British Exchequer bills. The 
amount current on the 30th June, 1898, was £2,331,584, of which 
sum £2,327,584 represents bills in aid of revenue, and £4,000 those 
issued for loan services. From 1842 to 1883 the practice followed was 
to raise loans by debenture bonds. In the year last named, however, 
the Inscribed Stock Act was passed, in conformity with the provisions 
of the Imperial “Colonial Stock Act of 1877,” and the system of raising 
loans by debentures was abolished. The amount of debentures out- 
standing on the 30th June, 1898, was £10,489, 150, which is considerably 
less than one-fourth of the inscribed stock current. 

The issue of funded stock, which may be more appropriately termed 
registered stock, is regulated by four Acts—one passed in 1873, one in 
1892, one in 1894 and the other in 1895. Stock issued under the 
former Act is interminable, while that issued under the more recent 
Acts may be redeemed at the option of the Government, at the expira- 
tion of twenty years from the date on which the Act was passed, on 
the Treasurer giving twelve months’ notice of his intention to redeem. 

Under the Act of 1873 the Government was authorised to raise by a 
local loan a sum of £509,780, the stock to be known as the ‘“‘New 
South Wales 4 per cents.” The amount of stock sold in order to raise 
this sum was £530,189, which, together with £2,700 raised under 
another Act, represents the total amount of the interminable stock of 
the colony. 

The Funded Stock Act of 1892 authorised the issue of stock to the 
amount of £3,000,000. The rate of interest was fixed at 4 per cent., 
at a minimum price of par, while the purchasers were afforded the 
privilege of purchasing amounts as low as £10, or any multiple of 
that figure. The amount sold to 30th June, 1898, was £2,549,350, 
leaving stock to the amount of £450,650 yet to be raised. 

The Loan Acts 58 Vie. No. 14, 59 Vic. No. 6, and 60 Vic. No. 32, 
passed in 1894, 1895, and 1896 respectively, provided for the establish- 
ment of other local stocks. The stocks under the first-mentioned Act 
are known as New South Wales 1924 Stock, and Funded Stock, the 
latter running pari passu with the Stock floated under 56 Vic. No. 1, 
the amounts outstanding on 30th June, 1898, being £198,065 and 
£863,947 respectively ; the stocks under the 1895 Act are known as 
New South Wales 1925 Stock and Funded Stock, the latter also subject 
to the same conditions as that floated under 56 Vic. No. 1. ‘he 
amounts outstanding on the 30th June, 1898, were £222,255 and 
£1,332,665 respectively. The stocks under the 1896 Act are known as 
New South Wales 1927 Stock and Funded Stock, and are subject to 
conditions similar to those imposed in respect of the issues under the 
1894 and 1895 Acts. Up to the 30th June, 1898, sales of 1927 stock 
had been effected to the extent of £83,015. The rate of interest charge- 
able on the four loans just specified is 3 per cent. per annum. ; 

The Inscribed Stock Act was passed during 1883, and the first issue 
under the new conditions took place during the same year ; but the 
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Act coming into force shortly after the negotiation of the £2,000,000 
debenture loan of 1882, the holders of the serip had the option of 
exchanging the bonds for inscribed stock, a privilege which was availed 
of to the extent of £1,186,300. The total amount of inscribed stock 
issued to the 30th June, 1898, was £43,032,000, and the amount of 
the debenture bonds converted into the new scrip to that date was 
£1,480,500, making a total of £44,512,500 inscribed. 

The Colonial Stock Act was passed by the Imperial Government in 
1877, and provides for the inscription and transfer of stock raised in 
the United Kingdom, and for stamp duty to be levied thereon. It 
also defines the position of the British Government as regards Colonial 
indebtedness, and provides that every document connected with stock 
transactions shall have printed upon it a distinct intimation that no 
liability direct or indirect is incurred by the British Government in 
respect to such stock, unless the loan is under Imperial guarantee. 


Issur or Treasury BILts. 


The Treasury bills current, as previously mentioned, include those raised 
to meet accumulated deficiencies in revenue, and those issued for loan 
services. The first portion of the former were issued during 1889 and 1890 
under authority of an Act passed in the former year, the amount of the 
issue being £2,502,884. The Bills were not issued to the public, as the 
Treasury had large sums belonging to various trusts awaiting investment. 
The amount of this deficiency loan outstanding at the middle of 1898 
was £1,302,884. The second issue of deficiency bills took place in 
1895, the total amount being £1,174,700, this sum however was found 
to be £1! 50,000 in excess of that required and consequently bills to 
that value were cancelled during 1896-7. The bills were taken up by 
the Treasury as in the former case, and the same arrangements for the 
extinction of the amount have been made. The other class of Treasury 
bills were issued for the purpose of raising funds which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have been obtained by ordinary loan. As late as 1890 
New South Wales could borrow in London on very favourable terms ; 
but a reaction was setting in, and in 1892, when it became necessary to 
borrow, the conditions were most unfavourable. The colony was 
entirely unprepared for the changed circumstances, as it was committed 
to engagements for the construction of public works, and contracts had 
been accepted on the assumption that funds would be available. To 
tide over the difficulty, the Government, during the years 1892-3, issued 
Treasury bills to the amount of £4,000, 000, under the authority of the 
Act 55 Vic. No. 7, passed in December, 1891, and £3,250,000 were 
placed on the market, through the medium of the London and W est- 
minster Bank, and the balance, £750,000, taken up by the Savings Bank 
of New South Wales. 
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The following table gives the particulars of the various issues of 
Treasury bills, all of which, with the exception of the amounts at 3 and 
41 per cent., were negotiated in London ;— 





Date. | Net pro- | Rate per £100 sterling. 
ceeds after : 














| . & Amount) expenses | _ Paid by Yielied to 
| gre Class of Security. 2 8 of ject | Government, | original in- 
=e incins acc allowing for |vestors if stoc 
££, — £ Principal) interest |redemption at | is held til 
es od have been} ~~ paron =| date of 
Fa met. | maturity. | maturity. 
| re | 
£ £ £s. d. £ 8. d. 
1890 Se Treasury Bills (in aid of revenue)... 3 | 1,907,100) 1,907,100) 3 0 0 i 800 
1891 .. do do Baiper 3 595,784) 595,784, 3 0 0 300 
1805 | .. do do ..| 8 | 1,174,700) 1,174,700} 3 0 0 300 
1892 | 1894 | Treasury Bills (for loan services).. 4 | 1,250,000) 1,289,998} 4 9 2} 4 6 Of 
1392 | 1896 do do ‘!| 4 |1}000,000| 998,750] 4 1 5+| 319 10} 
1892 | 1896 do do 4 | 263,500] 262,5101 4 2 9) 4 0 0 
1892 | 1896 do do 44 750,000} 750,000) 4°60 | 4.6 0 
1893 | 1896 do do 4 10,800/ 10,759) 4 3 54) 400 
4 725,700) 721,059} 4 5 3} 400 


1898 | 1896 | do do | { 

The 1890 and 1891 issues were originally placed at 4 per cent., but as 
the money representing their purchase was entirely at the disposal of 
the Treasury, being trust funds, the interest on all but £388,500 was 
reduced to 3 per cent. from lst January, 1895. The amount at 4} per 
cent. was a loan by the Savings Bank of New South Wales. 





IssuE or Loans. 


Since 1891 four loaus, forming part of the Funded Debt, have been 
placed in London, and with the exception of the last the greater part 
of the proceeds was required for redemption purposes. In October, 
1893, a loan of £2,500,000, bearing interest at,4 per cent., at a mini- 
mum of 984, was issued in London. The average price realised was 
£100 11s. 104d. The total amount subscribed was £6,465,000, and 
the gross proceeds amounted to £2,514,861. The actual interest paid 
by the Government, after allowing for charges, and redemption at par 
on maturity, is £4 3s. 0}d. per £100. 

In September, 1894, a loan of £832,000 was floated for the purpose 
of renewing two small loans maturing on the lst January, 1895. The 
minimum was fixed at par, and the loan was subscribed over five-fold 
The actual rate per £100 sterling payable by the Government, after 
allowing for charges and redemption at par on maturity, is £3 10s. 11d. 
while the rate yielded to investors, also allowing for redemption at par, 
is £3 9s. 44d. 

In October, 1895, a loan of £4,000,000 at 3 per cent. was floated in 
London, of which no less than £3,352,400 were required for redemption 
purposes. The minimum price fixed was 94, and the average realised 
was £96 18s. 34d. The actual rate paid by the Government per £100 
is £3 4s. 34d. while the yield to the investors is £3 3s. 2}d. The last 
loan raised in London was the £1,500,000 3 per cent., floated in 
January, 1898. The minimum price fixed was 99, and the average 
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price realised was £100 8s. 4d. The actual rate paid by the Govern- 
ment per £100 is £3 1s. 6d., while the yield to investors is £3 Os. 44d. 
The Funded Stock Acts were passed in 1892, 1894, and 1895 respec- 
tively. The first sales under the 1892 Act were effected on the &th 
November, 1892, and from that date to the 31st December of the same 
year stock to the amount of £227,000 was disposed of. On the 30th 
June, 1897, the total amount sold under this Act was £2,549,350, 
while the amount sold under the 1894 Act to the same date was 
£863,947, and under the 1895 Act £520,458. The cost of the issues 
was practically nil, except the } per cent. paid for brokerage, and even 
this was only payable in respect of a portion of the issue, the bulk of 
the stock beimg taken direct from the Treasury. During 1894, 1895, and 
1896 small parcels were sold by the Government at a slight premium. 
The following table shows the cost to the Government and the yield 
to investors per £100 sterling on each of the issues from 1881 to 1898: 














































Date. 3 x | Net Proceeds | Rate per £100 sterling. 
af: = 5 Amount of pee eae Paid by Govern- Yielded to 
When When | by Principal. Interest pens allowing Pie al ae i 
Floated. | Payable. | “22 2 | have been or redemption vestors if BuOt Ik 
lnooee met at par on is held till date 
| A | 4 maturity. of maturity. 
£ £ eR CO esi: 
1881 | 1910 4 * 2,050,000 | 2,095,973 3.18 64 317 114 
y 1933 ft * 2,000,000 | 2,012,154 4 0 24 | 319 94 
4 F 3,000,000 :935,909 4 2 8} 4 ] 94 
1938 4 + 3,000,000 | 2,958,831 42 0 rele al 
1924 34 | + 5,500,000 | 318 44 | 317 04% 
1924 34 + 5,000,000 a? Se B18 19 
| 1924 3h + 5,500,000 317 73 316 332 
1918 34 + 3,500,000 3.9 5} eels 
1918 3h + 3,500,000 | 3,498,020 310 8 3 9 4 
1918 34 + 4,500,000 | 4,186,144 | 318 0 316 54 | 
1918 34 + 494,200 459,732 318 0 316 5h | 
1893 1933 4 + 2,500,000 | 2,440,549 4 3 Of 4 1] 8} | 
1894 | 1918 3h + 832,000 | $29,551 310 11 3 9 44 
1895 1935 3 + 4,000,000 | 3,804,573 3 4 3} » 3 2 
1898 | 1935 3 + 1,500,000 | 1,479,746 3 1 6 3.0 43 
1895-6 | 1924 3 + 20,000 | 20,000 s00> | 3.0 «0 
1895-6 1925 3 + 50,000 | 50,000 3 0 0 3 0 0 
1896-7 | 1924 3 + 178,065 | 177,651 3.0 8 ro 6 
1896-7 | 1925 3 + 172,255 172,135 o O06 3.0 0 
1892 ) ( 4 + 227,000 | 226,596 | 4 1 Of 4 0 0 
1893 | | ; 4 + 1,829,400 | 1,827,850 ieee, OFT 4 00 
1894 | | 4 j|+ 307,430] 313,410 | 318 2 318 2 
1895 | H 4 + 130,750 | 133,293 | 318 0% 318 O% 
1895-6 | ! 19124 3 |£ (180 180,000 3 0 0 3 0 0 
1896-7 | | (| 4 £ 54 56,143 317 1 317 1 
1896-7 | | | 3 a 862,776 3.0 8 > 0 0 
1896-7 | | 1 | 3 a | 340,458 3 0 0 3 0 0 
1897-8 | | | 3 {3 | 811,982 3 0 53} 300 
1897-8 |) | 3 |¢ | $2,815 3.0 93 3 0 0 
* Debentures. + Inscribed stock. { Funded sto: 
3P 
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When the necessities of the Treasurer compelled him to borrow in 1891 
to obtain funds to complete urgent public works, he was forced to accept 
a net price of 93, or £8 lower than the loan of 1888. In 1893 3, how- 
ever, as previously mentioned, 2 4 per cent. Joan was floated at an average 
of £100 11s. 104d., the actual rate paid by the Government after 
allowing for redemption at par being £4 2s. 4d.; while in 1894, the 
average price realised for the £832 ,000 34 per cent. conversion loan was 
£101 “ds. 8d., and the rate paid by the Government £3 10s. 34d., which 
was about that given for the 1889 loan. The 3 per cent. loan ‘floated 
in 1898, however, was by far the most successful, and the rates paid by 
the Gov ernment and yie Ided to the investor are even lower than those 
of the 1888 and 1895 loans, which were the most satisfactory till the 
1898 loan was placed. 

In the foregoing pages much has been said of the indebtedness of the 
colony. It w would, therefore, be only fair to say something of the 
resources on which the colony may rely as security for the public 
creditors, but before examining the nature of these resources it may be 
well to recapitulate the liabilities outstanding. These are as follow :— 


Public Debt, including Treasury Bills for loan services... £60,785, 156 
Treasury Bills i in aid of Revenue . re a> ©. 827,684 
Uninvested Trust Funds 3,392,897 


I GGRI sr aeavcdivenractestecrenssdaccscteseratecccereeerersss £66, 505, 617 


No allowance has been made in the foregoing figures for balances to 
credit of either loans or trust accounts, as money to the credit of the 
General Loan Account is allotted, and awaits expenditure on various 
services, whilst the Trust Funds are liabilities whether represented by 
securities or cash. The interest payable on the sum of £66,505,617 
outstanding amounts to £2,386,394. The assets of the Government of 
the colony are the public works, elsewhere described in this volume, 
which yield an income of £1,673,000 after all charges of maintenance 
and working have been defrayed; and the public lands, of which 
124,184,000 acres are leased for pastoral or mining purposes, and 
20,240,000 acres sold on deferred payments, the balance due in respect 
of which amounts to £11,624,000, bearing interest at the rate of 4 and 
5 per.cent. From the public estate there is obtained an annual revenue 
of about £1,240,000, or allowing £150,000 for administration, a net 
revenue of £1,090,000, so that the colony has a revenue of £2,763,000, 
or £376,606 in excess of the whole charge for the public debt, without 
having to resort to taxation of any kind, “and without parting with any 
more “of the public lands. This fact alone ought to be evidence, if any 
such were wanted, of the ability of New South Wales to meet its 
engagements with the public creditors; but this is a point on which 
little need be said, for the security enjoyed by those who hold the 
debentures of the colony lies more in the wealth and integrity of the 
people than in the actual possessions of the Government. 
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1 previous editions of this work an estimate was given of the value 

of private property as in March, 1893, showing a total of 
£405,187,000, or £336 per head. Since the date named there has been 
a general decline in values, and as no great increase of population has 
taken place to counterbalance the fall in the average value of property 
per head, the total for the whole colony is now below the figures for 
1893. A very careful estimate has been made of the value of property 
at the close of 1898. The details of this estimate are as follow :-— 


me 
Land (unimproved value) Peau waa ncaa a tcaeme nicer ie 147,818,000 
Houses and permanent improvements .........0..605 117,709,000) 
Eiveistockee.c.e sae secnty merece ene nane neers 30,668,000 


Personal property, household furniture, and effects. 15,193,000 





a seWsclevinesiqteseleies 9,804,000 


Merchandiseres ree teen coer eee 16,537,000 


SHIpping War. -cncspvessenseaee cooks. cece seoseeeewes peteceaene 1,384,000 






Mining properties and plant.............ccceseseceeeseees 9,600,000 









Coin and bullion 





8,477,000 









Miscellaneous movable property not included in the 


foregoing ee vter sce viveres uceewsseeoneeraaecvereewecses 1,676,000 










Besides the property falling under one or other‘of the descriptions in 
the foregoing list, there are other descriptions which must be considered 
in a valuation of this kind. These comprise chiefly shares and other 


interests in public companies and undertakings, the value of which is 











not 
represented by capital invested in land, buildings, machinery, etc. The 
case of gas companies may be cited as illustrating what is meant. The 
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total value of the shares of, and interests in, these companies is 
£2,250,000; but in the statement of values of properties given above, 
the actual property of gas companies appears as— -value of machinery, 
etc., £632,000 ; land, &c., £550,000 ; in all, £1,182,000, or £1,068,000 
below the actual selling value of the gas undertakings of the country. 
Various allowances of this kind reach a total of £19,250,000, and this 
sum, added to £358,866,000 already arrived at, makes a total value of 
£378,116,000. An indirect method of estimating the value of private 
property is afforded by comparing the amount of property left by 
persons dying as disclosed by the returns for stamp duty. To use these 
returns to full advantage, they must be read in connection with the 
ages of the persons leaving estates, and the number of persons of like 
age amongst the general population. At present it is not possible to do 
this, and in the absence of the requisite information the average value 
of estates left by adults who died may be taken as approximately 
representing the average value of the estates of those who survived. 

During the fiveyears 1894-98, there were 9,497 persons who died leaving 
property, the value of such property being £19,510,000, or £2,054 
for each separate estate. The adult population at the middle of 1898 
numbered 669,600, and of these, as will be subsequently shown, 27 per 
cent.—that is to say, 180,800 persons—were the possessors of property. 
Assuming the average value of estates to be £2,054, then the total 
value of all property would be £371,363,200. The detailed estimate 
gives £378,116,000 ; but from this there must be deducted £11,500,000 
due to the Crown by the holders of conditional selections under the 
various Lands Acts, so that, the actual sum for purposes of comparison 
would be £366,616,000. The results arrived at by such totally different 
methods are so close as to warrant confidence in the calculations on 
which they are founded. In round numbers, the value of property in 
New South Wales may be set down at 370 millions sterling. 

The most interesting item of the estimate is that in regard to land. 
The figure given is £147,818,000. Deducting £11,500,000, representing 
balances due to the Crown by holders of conditional purchases, there 
is a net value of £136,318,000. The returns made under the pro- 
visions of the land tax show a total of about £115,000,000; but 
there is every reason to suppose that the valuations for purpose of taxa- 
tion fall, on the whole, short of true values by more than 15 per cent., 
which would show that the present estimate is fairly exact. 

The distribution of property is a matter of even more interest than 
its total valuation, and the probate returns afford an excellent though 
indirect method of arriving at an estimate of the number of persons 
possessing property, and the extent of their holdings. The following 
table gives the number of wills proved, and letters of administration 
granted from 1865 to 1897. It also gives the number of estates com- 
pared with every hundred deaths of the whole population, of adult 
males and females, and of adult males. The table must be taken with 
the qualification that during 1875 stamp duties were abolished, and 
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were not reimposed until 1881. For all years embraced within this 
period the returns are Suco™p lete as regards the amount sworn to :— 





| Proportion of Proportion of | Proportion of 

estates per 100 estates per 100 | estates per 100 

deaths of adult deaths of adults deaths of total 
males. (males and females).| population. 


Period. Number of estates 


1865-69 
1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1895-97 





2,079 


9 747 
434 


4,973 
6,825 
8,440 
10,027 
6,852 


me OT or 
HNYASHK AAT 


bt ee 
ow 





The figures just given clearly point to the fact that year by year 
property is becoming more widely distributed, and this ‘conclusion. is 
borne out by figures which appear in other parts of this volume. In 
the period covered by the table, which may be taken as approximately 
thirty years, the proportion of persons holding property has nearly 
trebled; for whereas in 1865-69 not quite six persons out of a 
hundred held property, the proportionate number in 1895-97 was 
fifteen, and this increase in distribution was accompanied by an 
increase of over 50 per cent. in the value of the individual estates—a 
remarkable condition of progress, the equal of which it would be vain 
to look for in other countries. 

In some previous editions of this work it was assumed that few women 
held property worth taking into consideration in estimates founded on 
the probate returns. Researches since made show this assumption to 
be quite erroneous, and so far from property being almost exclusively 
confined to men, women have estates amounting in the aggregate to no 
inconsiderable value. From the availabie returns it appears that out of 
every hundred estates paying stamp duty, twenty-one are left by women, 
or, in other words, the number of women’s estates paying duty is nearly 
27 per cent. of the number of estates belonging to men—a proportion 
altogether too large to be neglected. 

In the chapter ‘of this volume dealing with employment, it is pointed 
out that at the time of the census there was an un smployed population 
of adult breadwinners equal to 4:8 per cent. of their whole number, and 
it is notorious that the number has increased since the date mentioned. 
It is obvious that an increasing ratio of wealth accumulation 
and an increasing distribution are consistent with a dearth of employ- 
ment amongst a certain class of the community. It is a sound senti- 
ment that a condition of regular employment of the whole population 
willing to work is more conducive to real prosperity than a condition 
which, while affording increased opportunities of saving to a large pro- 
portion of the community, leaves a not inconsiderable section uncertain 
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as to their means of support during a large part of the year. The con- 
dition of affairs to which allusion has been made is one of the incon- 
sistencies of modern progress by no means peculiar to Australia, and to 
remedy it is perhaps the chief aim of modern social legislation. 

In the absence of the exact figures which it may be possible in the 
future to obtain under the present system of direct taxation, the actual 
distribution of wealth in New South Wales is a matter on which opinions 
may differ; but the collections under the Stamp Duties Act afford data 
which indicate the distribution with more or less accuracy. The follow- 
ing are the returns for eight years and a half’: = 





} 
£5,900 and | £12,500 and | £25,000 and | 
under under under £50,000 and 
| the value of | the value of | the value of | over. 
| £12,500. £25,000. £50,000. 


Under the 
value 
of £5,000. 





Value. S| Value. ig Value. is Value. | Value. 








1890 | 1,644 1,281 3 2,820 | 35 354,055 3,669,605 | 1,768 sper 
| 13836 | 2 2,42 | 717,770 | 1,960 5 

| 1,990 | 1,39¢ 3} P 381,860 | 19| 720,320 4 5| 2,119 
L795 | 1,2 38 55 | 9 381,960] 11, 394,145 1,906 380 9,740 
1,912 | 5 3 ¢ 94,8 15| 3,86 7| if 2,081 | 4,131,950 
208 | 5] i 5 8 j 961 | 1,881,136 
2,076 | 1, 311, 300! | 34,08 é 12] ¢ j 9 |, 2,180 4278) 069 
959 | 1,180,782 33,02 439,9 17| 3,925 |15| 2,072 | 4,396,408 
2,143 | 1,804,780 5 0} 22 844,635| 6 6 2,338,475 | 2,253| 4,823,460 











Total) 16,258 10,877, 872)56 561) 4,498,138 |217, 3,831,¢ 5| 4,110,520 |99]14,686,054 17,250 | 38,003,999 








* Half-year ended 30th June. 


If the adult population at the middle of 1898 numbered 669,600; 
and of these 27 per cent.—that is to say, about 180,800 persons—were 
the possessors of property, and assuming further that the sum of 
£370,000,000, which is the baie valuation of the wealth of the colony, 
was distributed amongst the 180,800 persons in the same proportions 
as the £38,003,999 ascertained in the table just given was distributed 
amongst the 17,250 persons in whose estates stamp duties were paid, 
then the following would be the present distribution of property in 
New South ask ales: ns 





Total value of | Proportion of 
estates of each total property 
class. in each class. 


Persons with 


Class of Estates 
lass of} ea estates. 





No. | £ per cent. 

72,762 6,465,000 1°75 

: ae 97,641 99,355,000 26°85 

ae 000 and eae £12,500 ; 5,880 43,660,000 11°80 
£12,500 and under £25,000 : Raf 37,370,000 10°10 
1,205 39,960,000 10°80 

1,038 143,190,000 38°70 





es = — = 
180,800 370,000,000 100-00 
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These figures show that nearly one half of the property of the colony 
is in the hands of 2,243, nearly three-fifths in the hands of 4,517, and 
almost three-fourths in the hands of 10,397 persons. 

According to the proportions already ascertained, the possessors of 
property would comprise 142,832 males and 37,968 females ; and those 
who have no property, or so little as not to be worth while making it 
the subject of formal bequest, 488,800 adults, viz., 240,370 males and 
248,430 females. These and certain other ficures given on the 
previous pages of this chapter are advanced with no little ditfidence, 
because all deductions based on the probate returns, and not taking 
into consideration the ages of the persons leaving property, are open to 
error. Further researches now in progress may or may not support the 
figures, but it can be said that, so far as investigations have proceeded, 
nothing has been disclosed that would tend to discredit their substantial 
accuracy. 

In the Statistical Abstract of the United Lape the number of 
estates on which probate duty was paid for the six years 1888-89 to 
1893-94 is stated at 302,055. Making the liberal allowance of one- 
fourth for successions, of which the number is not given, the percentage 
of persons owning property would be about 8°8, as against 15-2 in New 
South Wales. 


INCOMES. 


The following estimates of the income derived from New South 
Wales, or enjoyed by persons residing in the colony for the year 1898, 
are based upon the statistics of incomes subject to taxation supplied by 
the taxation department, and upon the direct statements of pastoralists, 
manufacturers, and other employers of labour. The total income 
amounted to £64,426,000, and of this sum £59,899,000 was drawn in 
the colony, and £4,527,000 by absentees. Dividing the incomes into. 
classes, the following were the sums received by residents :— 

£ 
Employers and property owners 19,505,000 
Professional persons and persons working on own account...... 8,176,000 
Wage-earners 29,679,000 
Public servants, excluding railway employees and roads main- 
tenance men, inc Iuded with we uge-earners 


Total 


Absentee incomes, £2,530,000, and payments to debenture 
holders, £1,997,000 4,527,000 


£64,426,000 


The earnings of e mploy ers and of capital employed in New South 
Wales are pli neo at £19,505,000. This sum, however, represents not 
merely the income of the eanovine class, but also of companies carrying 
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on co-operative enterprises, depositors in financial institutions, and the 
income derived from invested capital, no matter how small may be 
the amount. It unfortunately happens that there are no data on which 
could be founded an estimate of the amount of income derived by 
persons superintending the employment of their own capital as distin- 
guished from capital indirectly employed. 

There are about 490 companies whose incomes exceed £200 a year, 
and their aggregate earnings amount to £2,250,000.° Further details of 
the larger incomes are given below. 

With wage-earners are included persons assisting relatives. Such 
persons are usually remunerated indirectly, with, in some instances, the 
addition of a small money wage. The total income of wage-earners is 
£29,679,000, distributed amongst 300,000 males, receiving £26,924,000, 
and 75,000 females with £2,755,000. These figures give an average of 
a little less than £90 per inale, and £37 per female, wage-earner during 
twelve months. 

The earnings of females amounted to at least £4,338,000 ; but their 
income was probably considerably more, seeing that the income of female 
capitalists and land-owners could not be ascertained, and is in addition 
to the sum just set down. The wage-earning females had an income, 
as already stated, of £37, but to this sum should be added the approxi- 
mate value of board which servants receive. Women working on their 
own account, who numbered 16,995, had an income of £1 , 178,000, while 
those who were employers of others, had incomes amounting to £403,000. 
year, it has been found that the amount falling into the first class is 
£17,595,000, and into the second £44,834,000 ; but these sums do not 
include £1,997,000 paid to debenture holders in England, particulars 
concerning which were not ascertained. The incomes over £200 were 
enjoyed by 30,732 persons and 490 companies, and their approximate 
distribution was as follows :-- 

£ 
200 and under 
250 
300 
400 
500 rt5 
700 3 DQOO rie ssrsescscseeus 
1,000 1 200 i .205 
1,200 
2,000 : 
5,000 ,, 10,000 
10,000 - 20,000 
20,000 and upwards . 


Dividing the incomes into two classes, those over and under £200 a 


10,644 
ms c .. 5,961 
mM wee 5,657 
2,571 
2,553 
1,574 


Total incomes over £200 
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Excluding 29,275 unemployed, the number of persons following gainful 
pursuits, or 


enjoying income from property, is 534,315, and of these 

437,890 are adults. It may, therefore, be concluded that 30,732 adults 
have incomes above £200 a year, and 407,158 below that sum. 

A further subdivi 


on may be made, according to the sources whence 
the incomes are de 


rived ; but this subdivision can be extended only to 
incomes in excess of £200 a year, and is as follows: 

2,480,000 

2,250,000 
4,166 1,444,000 
3,211 999,000 
1,042 357,000 
1,750 873,000 
1,232 740, 000 


289 193,000 
Miscellaneous, including some manufacturers... 35k 847,000 


Merchants, traders, &ec. ............ 


Public servants... 


Publicans 


Manufacturers (part) 


Land and investments ..........00.0...600000000...... 7 7,412,000 


Total... £17,595,000 


The income of £59,899,000 disclosed in the foregoing tables cannot 


be looked upon as entirely within the disposition of the 


persons to 
whom it accrues. 


The actual cost of living during the year 1897 is 
given on page 1053 as £52,263,900, and for 1898, perhaps £720,000 
may be added. In addition to this expenditure, £541,000 was paid 
away in local rates ; payments to the State out of income by holders 
of land conditionally purchased amounted to £1,110,000; and life 
insurance premiums, £910,000. There were, of course, losses by fire, 
accident, and the like, and maintenance and repair of properties, which 
further reduced the spendable income. The income of absentees, 
£4,527,000, was expended abroad, but this amount has not been 
included in the £59,899,000 quoted above. When every allowance 
has been made, it will be found that in spite of the serious checks to 
business experienced during the year, the savings of the community 
reached the very respectable sum of £4,000,000, in addition to the 
indirect accumulations represented by life assurance premiums and 
payments to the State for land conditionally purchased 


ImporvaTION OF CAPITAL. 


Money has been freely poured into New South Wales, especially by 
British investors. During the twenty-seven years from 1871 to 1897, 
the sum of £102,346,000 was invested in the colony. Of this large 


sum, £48,185,000, or nearly one-half, represented the proceeds of loans 
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obtained by the Government and local government bodies ; £7,796,000, 
the amount of capital introduced by persons who came to the colony 
and made it their home ; and £46,365,000, the amount of other capital 
sent for investment. Under the third category are included investments 
of persons livi ing abroad, the money introduced by banks and finance 
companies, and the | lendings of private persons. The total sum men- 
tioned, viz., £102,346,000, did not, it should be understood, actually 
reach the colony, since there were large counter payments to be made 
on account of the earnings of capital “alres ady in the colony, and the 
income drawn by absentees. Including capital withdrawn from invest- 
ment, the total of the payments made during the twenty-seven years 
referred to may be set down at £99,88: 5,000 ; so that the actual apital 
imported was £2,461,000. 

The importation of capital by the Government has already been dealt 
with at length in the portion of this volume dealing with loans, and 
detailed reference thereto is not needed here. The import of capital by 
persons who have taken up their residence in the colony has averaged 
nearly £300,000 a year, and has been a material element in ee 
progress of the colony, as it has not entailed the export of interest « 
the repayment of the principal. The capital invested by persons aa 
living in the colony amounted to £46,365,000, incitding money by the 
E nglish banks, and representing their capital, with the deposits received 
in Great Britain and employed i in the colony ; capital employed by other 
investment companies ; mining capital ; and miscellaneous investments, 
including advances on mortgages and investments in real estate in the 
city of Sydney. Against this, there was, of course, a withdrawal « 
money from investment during the period. 

The following are the particulars of the investments referred to above, 
grouped in periods of five years, except the last period, which embraces 
seven years :— 


Classification. 8 5. 76-80. 881-85. 386-90. 891-97. | 1871-97. 





Capital imported by the £ g £ 
Government and local | 
: ere | erat an MATAR 
DOGIER  /rnice ccc ceve nies 2,861,000 5,458,000 | 16,066,000 | 11,571,000 | 12,229,000 | 48,185,000 


£ 


Capital introduced by 
persons taking up their 


residence inthe colony, 751,000 | 1,983,000 2,719,000 1,387,000 956,000 7,796,000 


Capital invested in the | 
colony by persons liv- 


ing abroad 2,038,000 13,791,000 | 15,187,000 | 6,752,000 | 46,365,000 





Bn | * ore ae P 
Total capital introduced) 5,650,000 16,038,000 | 32,576,000 | 28,145,000 | 19,937,000 | 102,346,000 
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The figures just given do not cover ne entire case. British money 
was employed in the colony prior to 1871, but not to any large extent, 
although no inconside erable sum was, invested in pastor: al properties, 
especially in the Riverina district, by persons residing in other colonies, 
chiefly in Victoria. ‘Taking all circumstances into “consideration, the 
capital introduced for private investment prior to 1871 may be set 
down at £16,000,000. The import of money due to the increase in the 
public debt from 1871 to the end of 1897, has been estimated 
£48,185,000 ; but the actual State and municipal debt owed outside 
the colony was £55,611,000, the excess representing the import of 
money on public account up to 1870. The debt of New South Wales 
to persons outside its boundaries in excess of the value of property 
outside the colony owned by New South Wales residents is as set 
down below. It will be noticed that private indebtedness is stated at 
£49,273,000 ; this is the net sum remaining after making allowance 
for the capital withdrawn from the colony by investors “during the 
period from 1871 to 1897 :— 


Amount. Income 
To public.creditors...........5 cseseeseeseeeeeeee £54,235,000 £1,997,000 
+) Municipal creditors...........:s00eseesecesnes 1,576,000 59,000 


private creditors and absentees 9,273, 2,471,000 





Total ; 104,884, £4,527,000 


The sum required to meet the interest on investments in New South 
Wales, viz., £4,527,000, is undoubtedly very large, representing as it 
does £3 8s. 5d. per head of population. A considerable portion of this 
is really not a burthen on the community, being the result of antecedent 
production. Thus the mining industry alone p pays £900,000 as profits 
and expenses on New South Wales mines ownec J out of the colony ; but 
as the income would cease if the mines failed to be productive, this 
payment stands in a different category to the interest on the public debt, 
for example. Other payments, standing on much the same footing as the 
earnings ‘of mines, amount to about £1,150,000, leaving the payments 

to be made to the creditors of the colony, irrespective of production, 
approximately 2,477,000. 

The figures in regard to importation of capital have not been carried 
down to a later date than the end of 1897. Some slight importations 
of capital undoubtedly took place in 1898, but it is too soon to attempt 
an analysis of the figures by which this importation is disclosed. 
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CURRENCY. 


The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United Kingdom. 
Gold is the standard ; the silver and copper current are more properly 
tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender to any amount; silver for 
an amount not exceeding forty shillings ; and bronze for one shilling. 
The standard weight and Danone of each coin are given below. The 
least current weight of a sovereign is 122-5 Imperial grains, and of a 
half-sovereign 61:125 grains :— 





Denomination of Coin. Standard Weight. Standard Fineness. 





Imperial grains. 


( Eleven-twelfths fine gold, or 
decimal fineness 0°91666, 
one-twelfth copper alloy. 


Sov ereign. 
Gold ....... 
hae | Half-sover 








43636363 |) 
Double Florin. 349°09090 | | 
{ 


( Crown. 
| Hale 
| Half-crown . 


218°18181 Thirty-seven-fortieths fine 


Silver 4 Florin 17454545 silver, or decimal fineness 
Sa eee Shillino 87 27979 0-925, and three-fortieths 
| Sixpence... - 4363636 » copper alloy. 








Threepence . 21°81818 


| ¢ Mixed metal, 95 parts copper, 





fi onmnyy-ccsie-se--3 ceares 145°83333 4 parts tin, and 1 part zinc, 

Bronze...... , Halfpenny .. | 3750000 | 4 pe te Act dogs not seb 
7 SES, See | Q.FK |}  seribe 1ese proportions for 

Farthing’ <..2c....c5-+: 43°75000 | ‘pronze coins, but the alloy used 


is as stated.) 


Gold coins only are struck at the Sydney Mint, though silver and 
bronze of English coinage are issued. Towards the close of 1898, 
however, the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria suce seeded 
in inducing the Imperial authorities to grant them permission to coin 
silver and bronze for circulation in the Australian colonies, and to 
retain the profits of the coinage. 

Standard or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carat, and is worth 

£3 17s. 104d. per ounce; pure gold, or 24 carat, is worth £4 4s 11d. 
per ounce. The whole of the gold contained in deposits sent to the 
Sy dney Branch of the Royal Mint for melting, assaying, and coining 
is accounted for at the rate of £3 17s. 103d. per ounce standard or 
sovereign gold. 

Standard silver is 0-925 fine. Owing partiy to its greatly increased 
production, and still more to its demonetisation in a large part of 
Europe, and the restrictions placed upon its free coinage in countries 








as follows :— 


Price per 


Yea standard ounce 
d. 

1872 604 

1873 994 

1874 585, 

1875 5643 

1876 53 

1877 54} 

1878 52", || 

1879 513; 

1880 523 


Price 
Month. per standard 
ounce. 
d. 
January...t..... 297 
February 2913 
March .......... 2813 


The fluctuations in its 
table of average monthly 


Year. 


1881] 
1882 


1883 


1886 
1887 
1888 


1889 


1 
Value 


y prices : 


Month. 
May 
UNC acces 
JULY wiseecereees 
August ....... 























CURRENCY. 


Price per 


standard ounce. 











pence is 4s., and into halfpence or farthings, 3s. 4d. 


by over 54 per cent. during the last twenty-five years. 
price of standard silver in the London market for each year since 1872 
is given in the annual reports of the Deputy Master of the Royal Mint 


Year, 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


1897 


Month 


September 
October.... 
November 


December 


The aver 


973 


/ 


which still have a double standard of coinage, its value has decreased 








Price per 


standard ounce. 


during 1897 are shown in the following 


p 
Price 


r standard 
ounce, 


OR1LS 
2035 


The nominal value of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into 
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The weight of gold sent for coinage from the first opening of the Mint 
on the 14th May, 1855, to the end of 1897, was 23,433,725 oz., valued 
at £87,250,533. Of this quantity New South Wales produced only 
8,706,229 oz., of the value of £32,949,832, the amount from each colony 
being :— 

















Colony where gold was produced. Weight. Value. 
oz, £ 

Queensland: .2.-2<. cossessccseeseees 10,314,338 36,692,657 
New South Wale: 8,706,229 32,949,832 
New Zealand 2,582,088 10,218,363 
IMICUONIA. c.22c.. <6 1,442,690 5,923,511 
South Australia 80,222 284,592 
PasMAnlAy-...se2ceece 12,365 46,605 
Other countries 35,188 124,173 
OlAU Comey wcrc ness eetseeeeee aes 260,605 1,010,800 

Total sccsceseesseceusvens 23,433,725 87,250,533 








The greater part of the gold won in New South Wales and Queens- 
land, and also part of the produce of New Zealand and South Australia, 
come to Sydney for coinage ; but by far the larger portion of the gold 
of the colonies last mentioned, as well as of the other colonies of the 
group, goes to Melbourne, although for the years 1895, 1896, and 1897, 
a small proportion of the Western Australian gold was sent to the 
Sydney Mint. The total value of gold raised in Australasia to the end 
of 1897 amounted to £399,381,186, of which £87,250,533, equivalent 
to 21°8 per cent., passed through the Mint of this colony. The value 
of gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1897 was £87,086,244, 
of which £83,906,000 worth of gold was converted into coin, the value 
of sovereigns and half-sovereigns being :— 


Half- 




























Year. Sovereigns. sovereigns. Total. 
| £ £ 

1855 to 1887 5e 2,388,500 56,237,000 
188s 2,187,000  ...... Se 2,187,000 
1889 3,262,000 32,000 3,294,000 
1890 2 S808:000 §  xccctsscesse 2,808,000 
1891 2,596,000 77,000 2,673,000 
1892 2,837,000 Daadeneeccae 2,837,000 
1893 2,844,000 125,000 2,969,000 
1894 S0B7000" Wi eesceses eae 3,067,000 
1895 2,758,000 | ...... Bova 2,758,000 
1896 2 544 QUO | ccocecsesees 2,544,000 
1897 2,532,000 2,532,000 
Total ..... 81,283,500 2,622,500 83,906,000 
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Bronze coin was first issued from the Mint in 1868, and silver coin 
in 1879, the respective value of each to the close of the year 1897 
being :—Bronze, £45,440 ; and silver, £476,600. The amount of cach 
particular currency issued to the end of 1897 is shown in the following 
table :-— 





Silver Coin. 





Crowns | | 
and | Half- Six- 


Bronze 
Coin, 


Florins. Shillings. Three- Total. } 


1868 to 1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Double | crowns. 
Florins. | 

£ 
97,040 
1,260 
7,700 


7,400 | 


2,000 


1,500 | 


2,800 


pences. 


pences. | 


| 


| 





£ 
73,150 
850 | 
3,900 | 
8,500 | 
| 1,800 | 
4,000 
2'300 


£ 


93,800 | 


3,250 
3,900 
9,200 
4,100 
4,300 
3,500 


£ 
25,000 
3,100 


2,700 | 


4,500 
5,100 
2,500 
1,000 


oe ae| £ 
37,940 | 327,515 
2610! 11,285 
3,975 | 
5,375 | 
4.200 | 
1, 625 | 
425 | 


£ 
29,37 

1,630 
1,560 
1,460 
1,980 
2,065 

840 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


1,100 | 
700 
2,300; 4, 
2,000 


900 
250 
200 
4,600 


1,500 
300 
1,300 
800 


900 | 
2,500 | 
900 | 
7,850 | 


505 
1,260 
2,880 
1,890 


6,300 | 
4,750 
10,800 | 


17,250 | 


900 
2,100 
2,000 


1,900 | 


Total... £) 1,300 | 126,600 





100,600 132,000 | 47,800 | 68,300 | 476,600 | 45,440 





The difference between the nominal value of silver and the average price 
per standard ounce paid by the London Mint represents the seignorage 
or gross profit. The coinage or nominal value of silver per standard 
ounce is 5s, 6d., and the price per ounce paid by the London Mint during 
1897 averaged 2s, 3fd., the difference—3s. 24d.—representing the 
seignorage accrued. Against this must be placed the loss to the Im- 
perial Government by purchase of worn silver at its nominal value ; 
but after making all necessary allowances for loss by abrasion, minting, 
etc., a considerable margin of profit remains. As, however, silver coins 
are merely tokens, the demand for them is necessarily limited, the average 
annual issue of silver coin by the Sydney Mint for nineteen years being 
about £25,100. The average price of standard silver from 1879 to 1897 
was about 43d. per ounce. [If all the silver issued by the Sydney Mint 
since 1879 had been coined ‘there, the gross profits for the whole period 
would have amounted to about £166,000, but from this would have 
had to be deducted the loss on old coin withdrawn and the cost of 
minting. 

The gold bullion issued by the Mint is partly pure gold in small quanti- 
ties for the use of jewellers, chemists, and others ; but the bulk consists 
of 10-0z. ingots of sovereign gold, which has, of late years, been princi- 
pally exported to India by the Sydney branch of the “ Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris.” The total amount of gold bullion issued during 
1897 was valued at £130,448, and to the end of 1897 at £3,180,244. 
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Worn gold coins have been received at the Mint for recoinage since 
1876, and silver coins since 1873. Light gold coins are received in 
parcels of not less than £50 nominal value, and reeoined free of charge, 
but depositors must bear the loss by abrasion. The nominal value of 
gold coin withdrawn from circulation during 1897 was only £500, the 
net loss by recoinage being £12, or 2-457 per cent. For the whole 
period from 1876 to 1897 the cor responding figures were £824,995, 
£2,719, and 0°33 per cent. 

Silver coin of the value of £16,073, and weighing 58,488°10 oz., was 
withdrawn during 1897. On this the net loss, after melting, was found 
to be 5,895-82 0z., or 10°09 percent. The value of silver coin withdrawn 
from 1873 to 1897 was £159,990 ; its weight, 581,780-47 oz. ; and the 
net loss, 71,472°04 oz., or 12°29 per cent. All silver coin withdrawn is 
forwarded to London for recoinage. 

The expense of the Sydney ‘branch of the Royal Mint is borne 
by the local Government, £15,000 being set apart annually for that 
purpose. Special votes for construction, repairs, and furniture have, 
however, been passed occasionally, as will be seen from the subjoined 
table, which shows the total cost of administration, as well as the net 
cost to the colony for the last ten years. The falling off in 1897 was 
chiefly caused by the diminished profits on the silver account :— 





| 
Actual Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue. 














a ae) Es eos Net 
Year. aaa ; | Mint Receipts | Annual Charge 
ended 31st | OnOrdinary | On | (paid into to 
December. Administration | Construction, | Consolidated | Colony 
(including | Repairs, | Total. Revenue). | for working of 
Pensions, Stores, and | Mint. 
and Stationery). Furniture. | | 
| | | 
ee ee — = 2 = —— — 
| £ £ £ £ | £ 
1888 | 13,495 l 13,496 10,906 | 2,590 
1889 | 13,622 | 1,922 15,544 12,084 3,460 
1890 | 14955 | 120 15,075 13,208 | 1,867 
1891 14,357 } 417 14,774 | 13,929 845 
1892 | 13,344 | 283 13,627 | 11,682 | 1,975 
1893 ; 14,293 555 | 14,848 13,198 1,650 
1894 14,028 | 5,823 | 19,851 | 16,705 3,146 
1895 13,937 | 348 | 14,285 | 14,510 5 
1896 14,277 | 493 | 14,770 | 14,847 
1897 13,866 7,668 | 21,534 11,702 9,832 





* Excess receipts. 





The receipts of the Mint, which are paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue, are made up of char ges for coining gold, fees for assays, etc., 
and profits on sale of silver. The Mint retains all silver contained in 
deposits, and makes payment for the amount in excess of 2 per cent. 
at a rate which is from time to time notified in the Gazette, and which, 
from. lst January to 30th September, 1896, was Is. 9d., from Ist 
October, 1896, to 23rd August, 1897, 2s. per oz: fine, and from the 
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last-mentioned date, Is. 6d. per oz. fine. The following table shows 
the scale of charges :— 








Gold certified to be 
antitvy. Gold raised in the produce of any colony 

SaRntity New South Wales. ; or country other than 

| N.S. Wales. 


In deposits of less than 500) 6d. per ounce, six shil-| 5d. per ounce, five shil- 


ounces, standard, lings being charged for| lings being charged 
a deposit under 12) for a deposit under 12 
ounces, | ounces. 
In deposits of 500 ounces and) 4d, per ounce ...... ..... | 3d. per ounce. 
over, but less than 5,000 ounces, | 
standard. 


In deposits of 5,000 ounces, 2d. per ounce 


shsiscowserae | ld. per ounce. 
standard, and over. 


The total receipts of the Mint since its establishment in 1855 are 
shown below :— 























x ulcacal ie Profi a Hoes for, Assays Mint hesetpte 
Wear << ; rofit on Sale | and Crush | (paid into 
| On New South | Rayne of Silver. end soa) Consolidated 
Wales Gold. | a Countries. i P. tevenue), 
£ | £ | £ Fe || £ 
1855 to 1887 263,152 | 131,326 47,398 | 55,307 | 497,183 
1888 1,649 | 3,483 3,678 2,096 | 10,906 
1889 2,299 4,613 3,434 | 1,738 12,084 
1890 2,432 4,152 | 4,772 | 1,852 | 13,208 
1891 | 2,881 3,854 5,319 | 1875: | 13,929" 
1892 | 2,938 | 3,893 | 3,164 | 1,657 11,652 
1893 | 3,624 | 3,713 4,290 S71 4 13,198. 
1894 | 4,439 | 3,759 5,402 3,105 | 16,705 
1895 | 3,832 3,125 5,058 | 2,495 14,510 
1896 3,487 | 2,956 | 5,058 | 3,346 | 14,847 
1897 | S317 3,259 2,962 | 2,164 | 11,702 
| = 5 
Total | 294,050 | 168,133 90,535 | 77,206 | 629,924 





In former issues of this work tables were given purporting to show 
the amount of coin in private hands. These tables were given on the 
authority of the Mint, and were deduced from the statistics of gold and 
silver imported and exported. For 1896 the amounts were :— 














Coinage, Total. | Per Inhabitant. 

| Cy | £ Bird: 

Goldline ess enroute mae 4,536,882 | 3 911 
Silver .. FA 398,205 | 0) G27 
34,633 | 006 

Totaleumee eee 4,969,720 | 316 7 





3Q 
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In the report:of the Sydney Branch of the Royal. Mint. for 1896, 
however, the then Deputy-Master drew attention to the fact: thatiit. was 
desirable to devise a more accurate method of ascertaining the coin in 
private hands, as.the previous estimates were not reliable. 

It has been: contended that passengers by outward steamers usually 
take with them a supply of gold which greatly exceeds the amount brought 
to the colony by passengersinward. This may. be conceded, inasmuch as 
passengers commencing the voyage would naturally be possessed of a 
larger stock of money than those whose voyage is practically over. Early 
in 1892 the general manager of one of the principal banks in Sydney 
obtained returns from the three banking institutions with the largest 
receiving business, and it was found that the coin paid in was.equal to 
precisely half the value of the notes deposited at the same time. From this 
it has been claimed that the coin in private hands is not more tham half the 
note issue outstanding, which at the time the estimate was made was not 
more than £1,450,000. On this assumption the coin in private hands 
would have been £725,000, as compared with £4,416,000 estimated 
by the Mint as being the probable quantity at the same period. 
While not maintaining the absolute accuracy of the latter estimate, 
it may be pointed out that there are many sound reasons why the 
estimate of £725,000 should not be entertained. Bank notes are 
continued in circulation by several of the banks until they are practi- 
cally worn out, and a large number of persons not over! fastidious 
have strong objections to carrying notes about their persons when gold 
can be procured. The assumption that coin is withdrawn in: large 
quantities by outward-bound passengers may be correct so far as gold is 
concerned, but not so as regards silver. It is, therefore, probable that 
the silver remains in the country, and the estimate of the Mint in regard 
to that metal may be accepted with some deduction for coin lost or des- 
troyed. Another source of the accumulation of coin in private hands is 
hoarding, which recent events prove to be quite a common practice 
in the colony, and the indestructible and unimpeachable sovereign is 
naturally preferred to the perishable bank note. Lastly, a large pro- 
portion of the half-sovereigns issued remains in circulation with silver as 
till-money, and not being paid into the banks would not be subject to the 
conditions ofthe estimate of the banking authority already alluded to. 

Anestimate, founded partly on the records and partly on observation, 
has been made.by the. author, which shows that the estimate of the Mint 
must be abandoned as being too high, and the amount of coin in private 
hands may be approximately stated as follows:— 


£ 
1,893,000 
Silver 370,000 


£2,295,000 
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This is equal to £1 14s. 8d. ee oa at the close of 1897. To the 
sum shown must be added £1,227,964 note circulation: so that the total 
active currency would appear reer about £3,523,000, or £2 13s. 3d. per 
inhabitant: , however, the note issue is fully seul by gold in the 
Australasian colonies, it is omitted from the followi ing ti bles, in which, 
on the other hand, the coin held by banks is included for the sake of 
comparison. Ineluding bank reserves, the gold and silver held in 
Australasia at the end of 1897 amounted to no less than £6 13s. 11d. 
per inhabitant—a sum slightly above that shown for France, and 
considerably in excess of that shown for any other European country. 
The figures given in the tables are published on the auth Lority of the 
Director of the United States Mint, Ww ashington, with the exception of 
those for Australasia, which are based on a special estimate. The total 
stocks of money held in various countries in 1897 were as follow :— 











| Silver. 
Country. Gold. | pnco ered 
é | Limited 7, ane 
Full Tender. Tender Total. 


4 i £ r 


25,041,000 25,041,000 
30,000 | 13,106,000 


United Kingdom 
Austria-Hungary . 


120,165,000 Lae ee 
36,728,000 4,876,000 | 








































Belgium 7,202,000 8,000 1,440,000 | 11,728,000 
3ulgaria 206,000 700,000 | 700,000 | 1,400,000 aoe 

Denmark | 3,169,000 ares 1,111,000 1,111,000 1 ,000 
‘rance .. | 158,848,000 | 79,424,000 91,337,000 2 100 
nany . 134,671,000 19,588,000 786,000 3,000 
Greece 103,000 103,000 109,000 5. ),000 
Italy’... 19,938,000 3,889,000 ! 2,000 + 33,128,000 
Nethe 4,506,000 | 10,864,000 3,000 7,798,000 
1,543,000 411, “000 411,000 782,000 
5 1,132,000 Secon 000 1,955,000 47,000 
Roumania te 7,942,000 = ; 181,000 $1,000 3,000 
Russia SPARE Pe eee 120,761,000 6,646,000 ,000 15,267,000 96, 132,000 
; 0 000 350,000 494,000 
10,082,000 10,082,000 21,193,000 
1,008,000 1,008,000 3,909,000 


000 
,000 


,000 2,942,000 
000 
,000 
000 
000 
000 





China’ 
India..... 
Japan 








3,807,000 





“411,000 
1,317,000 






Central American States 


Cuba.... 






30 





000 








Haiti .. 617,000 | 926,000 844,000 
Mexico.. | 21,811,000 | 21,811, 000 823,000 
South Ameri 5,144,000 113,169,000 
United State: 114;959,000 81,687,000 





be ctr a 





206,000 206,000 


Cape ¢ Jolony fe 7,716,000 | 206,000 | 206,000 
South African Repu lic... 6,008,000 | 247,000 247,000 


Australasia ..........4... | 28,298,000 abaececcy || 1,230,000 1,230,000 








723) 
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The amounts per inhabitant for the same countries are shown below :— 







































Country. Gold. | Silver. U pace! ed Total. 

£8. a, | £ ec ire rs: d £8; 

United Kingdom ... | 3 0 8 | 012°8 | OIl 8 | 4 5 0 
Austria-Hungary ......:..-..000+ 016 4 0 510 | 016 3 118 5 
BRIO wares co sctecserrs:aiveer ees: 12 8 LG 2 611 5 4 8 
IDMISEDIBM css cssselstoncsrsreecntes: 01 3 (iatohet enh” Uarteenene 099 
UDEV hace pee Ree ee Ee ees 09 8 O1L 5 28 8 
PANO rreseede es resis ives ensoseveseicncs 4 2 6 2) ab 012 9 258 
German Yiriies eters csecers suns cvocav ss 211 6 016 9 09 9 318 0 
MPRCOCB ec Piveccceess cseucunesseues 0 010 0 2 6 240 274 
TRUS iat esc cs es sguedadaseaianess 012 $ 0 6 0 lees 2 119 11 
INGUUETIARGS’ (0. csciiscavescesasesees 018 4 2 610 111 8 4 16 10 
INGEWAV A cinccsicsissscsnecesseersene es 015 5 04 1 0 7 10 Lee Tid: 
POMtM Gale: <..0.--- 0000 0 4 6 079 207 2 12 10 
FROWWANIG so. 6s.ceccesss Lehn) ORR 756 0 8 4 23 3 
IRGREAN fe ses ces evs-ccsnacees 018 8 02 4 0 14 11 113511 
DOIVIAL sies5 052. 0 410 03 0 0 4 8 O24 
Spain we] O10 4 O11 2 oy 251 
Pak kod) eae taee ecto ncaa RRR TOnE 0 810 0 4 1 015 11 1 810 
SWILZOMIONG hnges, 9 vesvectescesptess 1121) 014 8 019 8 Sh nO 
MPO caduaaveshosateriitCatecsages 090 OT 8 |) aesscerss 016 3 
Cais eich acctenoc tetas eeczexsie|in = scadecene OTB OLS eessess 08 0 
India caonlle Uraateete ge OBES 0 0 6 013 9 
CET its 0 Sea ore erence rene OF G4 0. 847 0 15 11 
SBM ee tee scons easy cucsavess Laces) OMG. -G AGS Breswees 815 8 
Straits Settlements ........... 00.) secseeee bs eee -pea | Sacncoen 1S, 320 ob 
UVa earn istass aiciehiathiee sna sees 214 8 O28 ween: 217 4 
NOAA Beg ctpsarcoacsupiavkeicesden eve 0 12 10 04 0 esi 2 411 
Central American States ........ 013 Done 20.10% (6 115 4 
Glee aoc rass cecl svchitacove vans cwsenivs 011 5 0-3 oe eae 0 14 10 
Maiti 5;.;. 016 6 018 6 0 16 11 2 ib i 
MIE XICON cota, vices spreresvests 0 210 114 8 01 4 1 18 10 
South American States..... OST 2 0 310 3.0 4 311 4 
United States........, 119 4 115 9 12 5 417 6 
PIBWAU Sc ccceesucis sess. vece|| 2) /8) 10 Ue LON eer ssces: 1l 6 8 
Cape Colony. cacscjnrsse oversees: 410 9 O25 cece 413 2 
South African Republic ........ OSS OR De 8 eeccets 7 3 9 
PAMAtYAIASIA; «i scss0cscesconssccecusecs 6 8 4 | 0 5 7 | ase | 61311 

| | 
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Since the discovery of gold in the year 1851 large quantities of that 
metal—in the form of coin as well as bullion—have been exported from 
the Australasian colonies every year. The returns of gold iraported and 
exported from each of the colonies, calculated for ten-year periods from 
the year 1851 to the end of 1897, are given herewith. The tables also 
show the amount by which the exports have exceeded the imports in the 
various colonies, or vice versa, as the case may be. The largest exporters 
of gold, it will be found, are the largest producers, as Victoria, New 
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Zealand, and Queensland. The other colonies now produce very little 
more than suffices to meet their local requirements. The returns of the 
gold imports and exports for New South Wales, it must be remembered, 
are swollen by large quantities of Queensland gold, which is simply sent 
to Sydney to be minted, and then exported in the shape of coin. he 
imports and exports for each colony were as follow :— 


| Imports of Gold. 











Colony. \_ 
} 1891-97. | 1851-97. 
1 


1851-60. 1861-70. | 1871-80. 1831-90. 





£ £ 





New South Wales 
Victoria ...... 
Queensland 

South Austra’ a 
Western Australia . 

































Tasmania ies -| 
New Zealand .............. | 2,312,327 | 2,780,009 8,764,600 

Australasia............ 9,485,561 | 27,025,761 29,937,484 | 33,531,078 | 38,463,303 | 138,443,187 

| | | 
Exports of Gold. 
Colony. <r MARSTE = = z ST aes 
1851-60. 1861-70. 1871-80. | 1881-90. | 1891-97. 1851-97. 
= J ; ae : 2 32 2 =e 

New South Wales 12,211,831 
Victoria .. 5 90,691,591 





Queensland 
South Australia .... 
Western Australia 

Tasmania .. 
New Zealand 


















38,896 | 9,35 5 
25,245 | £ 1,442,712 | 1,358,173 | 
22,022,747 | 16,527,470 | 10,417,390 | 7,590,409 





.466 | 485,167,332 
1 





Australasia............/106,957,727 |124,944,548 | 95,081,121 | 76,247,470 | 81 








The excess of exports of gold for each colony during each of the 
periods shown was as follows :— 





Colony. 185 | 




















-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881 1891-97. | 1851-97. 
£ £ | | £ 
8,337,067 13,656,650 3,404,517 | 30,924,737 






37,450 





..| 86,342,134 











a. *1,100,309 
Western Australia . *38,000 92 
Tasmania ....... 165,040 | 2,837,391 
New Zealand ..... 215,143 | 48,012,725 








| ——— 
Total excess of exports. .| 97,47 | 65,143,637 | 42,716,392 











Average per annum ....| 9,747,217 9,791,879} 6,514,364 4,271,639 





* Excess of Imports. 


BANKING. 

The laws relating to banks and banking at present in force are sus- 
ceptible of great improvement, and the recent failure of many monetary 
institutions posing as banks has directed attention to the strong necessity 
for entirely revising the conditions under which deposits may be taken 
from the general public. All institutions transacting the business of 
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banking are required by law to furnish quarterly statements of their 

assets and liabilities ina specified form, and from these statements and 
the periodic balance-sheets the tables in this chapter have been compiled. 

The returns furnished by the banks, though in compliance with the 
law of the colony, are by no means ‘satisfactory, being quite unsuited 
to the modern methods of transacting banking business ; nor can they be 
taken without question as indicating the stability or otherwise of the 
banks. As a rule, nothing can be ¢ slicited be “yond what is shown in the 
balance-sheets. These are published half-yearly, with the exception of 
those of three banks which are issued annually. No uniformity is 
observed as regards the dates of closing the balance-sheets, and the 
modes of presentation are equally diverse. Important items which ought 
to be specifically stated are included with accounts of minor import, 
and, as a rule, current accounts are blended with other accounts, instead 
of being separ ately shown. ‘The value of the information vouchsafed 
to the public is illustrated by the fact that it was impossible to obtain, 
from the publications. of several institutions suspending payment during 
1893, the amount of their liabilities. 

There are thirteen banks of issue operating in New South Wales, 
four of which have their head offices in Sydney, two in Melbourne, two 
in Queensland, one in New Zealand, and four in London. Of the four 
iocal banks, three have branches outside New South Wales, and the 
fourth confines its operations within the limits of the colony. Two 
of the local banks—the Bank of New South Wales and the City Bank of 
Sydney—earry on their business under the provisions of special Acts 
of incorporation, and the liability attached to the shareholder is limited 
by the Acts to the amount subscribed for and an additional amount 
equal thereto ; the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) 
and the Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) are registered as 
limited companies. The following appears to have been the extent of the 
liability of shareholders of bazikes: trading in New South Wales at the 
middle of 1898 :— 


Reserve or Capital 
Liability on ordinary 










Bank. shares when calls 
have been met. 
& 
Bark. Gf New South Wrales..............0cceresenceeernease 1,950,000 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) 1,000,000 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) .............. 391,505 
City Bank of Sydney .............2:..ceseeereeeeeereeeeeens 540,000 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) . a Nil. 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ...... oY 718,407 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .. a 276, 832 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) .. 250,000 
Bank of New Zealand..............:...-+- 500,000 
Bank<of Asustralasin............-.....-.:° 1,600,000 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited)... ...... ‘ 3,000,000 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) . 729,720 


English, Scottish, and Australian B ank (Limited) 539,437 
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CAPITAL 


The total capital and reserves (including 
account) of banks trading in New South Wa 
8, but of this amount only 
The following is a statement of the capital 
distinguishing ordinary from straints capital, 


1898 amounted to £22,535,2§ 
was employed in the colony. 
paid up, 


LESOURCES 


OF 


balance 
les 


BANKS. 


amount of reserves held by ea uch bank at the date of es lancii 


Date of 
balance- 
sheet. 


Bank of New South Wales .............. 

Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Ltd.)| 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) 

Cc ity Bank of Sydney 

Commercial Bank of Australi a (Li imited).. 

National Bank of Australasia (Limited) . 

Queensland National Bank (Limited) .. -.| 

Bank of North Queensland (Limited) 

Bank of New Zealand. ssfete’s 

Bank of Australasia HobReaUsens 

Union Bank of Austr: (Limited) 

London Bank of Australia (Limited) 

English, Scottish, and Australian 

(Limited). 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Bank 


* The assets trust special rese 
t Includes 
liability. 


£250,000 at contingency 


g account, 
£431,550 written off in 1898. 


The preceding table shows the ¢ 
but most of the banks had made calls on their shareholders which will 


increase their paid-up capital. 


the following table : 


Bank. 


| Sept., 
Dec., 
Dec., 


| Sept., 
Dec., 
Dee., 
Mar., 


| Feb., 


| Dec., A 
June, 1898 .. 


The 


working capital that will he available when they 


1898 .. 
1898 . 
1898 . 
1898 .. 
1898 .. 


1898 


1898 . 
1898 .. 
1898 .. 
April, 1898 . 
1898 .. 


1897 


Capital paid up. 


Ordinary. 


£ 
1,950,000 


| 1,000,000 


1,167,888 
400,000 
965,441 
1,669, 840 


+100,000 
393,042 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 


> account amounts to £53,000. 
$ Includes £6,825 prepaid in respect 


Preferen- 
tial. 


00 





1,950,000 1 
1,000,000 | 1, 
1,167,888 
400,000 


s of Profit and Loss 
about the middle of 


£11,3 


26,93 


and of the 


Reserve 
Fund. 


¢ 
7 200,000 
010,000 
52,000 
100,244 
*Nil 
50,000 
4,250 
2,000 
23,474 
800,000 
$1,000,000 
Nil 
31,229 


queer 


+ £100,000 written off in 1898. 


of reserve 


‘apital account at date of balancing, 


amount of these calls and the total 


are met are 


Capits ay called and being 


Capital 
paid up. 


| Amount of Calls 
to be paid on 


ordinary shares. 


shown in 


Total 
Working 
Capital. 





Bank of New South Wales 

Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Li imited). . 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Li imited) 

City Bank of Sydney 

Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) .... 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ... 

Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ... 
Bank of New Zealand 

Bank of Australasia .. 

Union’ Bank of Austr: 

London: Bank 
English, * 


of Australia (Li 
-ottish, and Australi 


1,950,000 
1,000,900 
1,167,888 

400,000 


106,958 
Nil 
Nil 
1,805 


Nil 


£ 

1,950,000 
1,000,000 
1,174,515 
400,000 
3;806,940 
1,982,063 
415,248 
100,000 
+,000,000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
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The calls being made, as shown in the table just given, represent a total 
of £848,904, and of this amount £6,627 is payable in Sydney, 
£730,863 in Melbourne, £2,651 in Brisbane, £106,958 in New 
Zealand, and £1,805 in London. The paid-up capital of banks 
operating in New South Wales has very largely increased during the past 
twenty-two years, viz., from £7,930,000 in 1875 to £18,040,449 in 1898; 
but these figures have no reference’to the capital actually employed in 
the business of the banks, as will be seen from a subsequent table 
showing the excess of assets over liabilities in New South Wales, and 
are here inserted only for the purpose of facilitating comparisons which 
will inevitably arise when the question of the liabilities of banks is 
being considered. The decrease since 1896 is accounted for by the 
writing off of portion of the capital of some of the banks :— 





Paid-up 
Capital. 


Paid-up 


Banks. Capital. 


Banks. 


£ | . £ 


| 7,930,000 15,129,749 


9,531,212 || 1894 : 16,743,737 
| 10,512,300 || 1895 | 1s 19,306,350 
| 13,929,326 | 1896 : 19,531,430 


| 13,526,136 1897 d 18,357,268 


| | ; 
12,384,637 1898 5 18,040,449 
| 








Locat Business oF Banks. 


The banks are required by Act No. 9 of 1898, which repealed the 
Act of Council 4 Victoria No. 13, passed in the year 1840, to make 
quarterly statements of their business in a prescribed form; but these 
statements are not all made on the same lines, and it is necessary, 
therefore, to make certain adjustments in order to put the figures on a 
comparative basis. The alterations consist in the exclusion from the 
assets of two of the banks of the balances due by branches and agencies 
outside New South Wales to the head office in Sydney. The following 
table shows the assets and liabilities, and the surplus assets of the banks, 
at intervals from 1860 onwards ; the surplus assets may be taken as 
representing the amount provided by the banks from their own resources. 
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The figures in this and subsequent tables refer to the quarter ended 
31st December :— 


| Surplus Assets 
Assets within Liabilities within | _ (Capital and 
the Colony. the Colony. Reserves used in 
| local business). 


£ = £ 
1860 8,053,463 6,480,642 1,572,821 
1865 9,192,540 6,962,315 2,931,225 
1870 9,863,071 7,198,680 pera 
1875 | 15,545,507 | 15,056,485 489,022 
1880 21,658,317 19,485,862 2,172,455 
1885 37,737,869 29,687,296 8,050,573 
1890 | 50,751,647 | 37,248,937 13,502,710 
1891 51,934,372 | 37,589,764 14,344,608 
1892 | 51,663,479 37,171,380 14,494,099 
1893 | 48,794,036 34,102,172 | 14,691,864 
1894 47,195,214 31,263,120 | 15,932,094 
1895 | 45,622,329 32,037,052 | 13,585,277 
1896 44,527,828 | 31,254,776 13,273,052 
1897 43,980,722 31,026,523 12,954,199 
1898 42,638,224 31,311,293 11,326,931 





If the table just given be compared with the previous one, showing 
the paid-up capital of the various banks doing business in the colony, 
it will be seen that the general tendency has been for the banks to 
increase the proportion of their own capital employed in the colony, 
although the last four years show a movement in the opposite direction. 
Thus in 1875 the paid-up capital of the banks was £7,930,000, and 
their reserves at the same date were £2,496,457, making a total of 
£10,426,457 available from their own resources, while their surplus 
assets amounted to only £489,022; ten years later, when the capital 
stood at £10,512,300, and the reserves at £5,421,998, or together 
£15,934,298, the surplus assets were returned at £8,050,573; and in 
1890 the capital was £13,929,326, and the reserves £7,832,047, making 
a total of £21,761,373, while the surplus assets reached the very con- 
siderable proportion of £13,502,710. In December, 1898, however, the 
capital and reserves of the thirteen banks now open show ed a total of 
£22,535,298, and the excess assets of the local business amounted to 


£11,326, 9: 31. 
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The banking returns do not admit of any useful deductions being 
made from them, as the classification, both of assets and liabilities, 
required by the Schedule to the Act is obsolete; thus, under the term 
deposits not bearing interest, most of the banks are accustomed to return 
interest acerued and all debts due by them other than deposits at 
interest, notes, and bills, the result being that in this respect the returns 
are misleading. It unfortunately happens, moreover, that there are no 
means of correcting the figures. That the over-statement is consider- 
able will appear from the fact that the census returns showed deposits 
not bearing interest as £7,828,906, as compared with a total in the 
quarterly statements of £9,363,727 

The assets, which naturally form the most interesting feature of a 
bank’s returns, show coin and bullion separately, but 93 per cent. 
of the other assets are marshalled together under the term “notes 
and bills discounted, and all other debts due to the bank,” :and the lines 
on which business is conducted are therefore entirely hidden from sight. 
The following statement of liabilities for the past nine years refers to 
local business only :— 



























































) | 
| Deposits. | 
a j—_—__——— — - os | 
Year, | % Notesin | Bills in l selancee | Total 
. = A ; ire ;, ry, | Taabilities 
3 circulation. | circulation. meee | Bearing | jotherBanks. Liabilities. 
e | bearing | tabercet.|| Total. | | 
Interest. | girke | 
| 
| | | 
No. | £ “es ae Ea plenee. | | 2 
16 1,557,805 127; aa 110,064,518 |25,395,600 |35,460,118 | 37,248,937 
15 1,674,049 | 9. 188,873 26, 470,817 |35,659, 690 | 37,589,764 
14 1,439,872 | 9,207 109 |26,357,083 35 37,171,380 
13 1,804,531 | 8,557,840 |23,584,119 34,102,172 
18 1,235,989 146,911 | 9,412,761 |20,380,035 | 31,263,120 
13 117,327 |10,222,437 |20,406,8 | 
13 111,889 |10. ;611 |19,128,305 |3 
| 18 112,113 |10,582,621 {19,024,114 |2 | y 
13 1,278,940 125,414 |10,812,215 {19,040,496 |29,852, 71 | 31,311,293 





| acacia 






















The assets for the same period were as given in the following table :— 








| | | “Notes and Notes 
asset ors and Bills 
Year Coin. | Bullion. Tomer! Landed | counted, kenge due from Total 
: pers |Preperty.jand all other other ‘Assets. 
| Notes. Queensland 
| } jdebts due to air Banks. 
| | the'Banks. | “ores. y 









£ £ £ 
{1,644,179 | 43,009,559 


£ £ 
103,571 | 50,751,647 





79,768 














11,002,040 | 45,068,914 109,823 | 51,934,372 

9% 304 301,590 | °44,135,729 187,101 | 51,665,479 

95,386 148, 467 | 1,918,196 | 40,024,354 300,122 | 48,794,036 

100,525 37,378,947 232,913 rhein 
f Z 3 | 151,619| |... {1,919,017 | 35,707,153 257,150 | 
1896 3 \6;760,851 | 187,845 | .... {1,914,483 | 35,116,696 $24,466 
1897 13 (5,766,554 | 175,037 .... 11,816,691 | 35,697,404 297,519 
1898 13 |5,564,870| 200,310, .... 11,812,804] 34,403,700 399,543 

| 
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METALLIC ReserRvES OF BANKS. 


The proportion of metallic reserves which banking institutions must 
habitually keep in stock is not fixed by any enactment. Compared 
with the total liabilities, and with deposits at call and note circulation, 
the quantity of coin and bullion has varied very considerably from year 
to year, as the following statement shows ; but prior to 1892 the pro- 
portion of gold to circulation and deposits at call rarely reached 50 per 
cent., and the proportion to total liabilities varied between 13 and 26 
per cent. The approach of the crisis of 1893 was foreseen, or at all 
events most, institutions strengthened their reserves in anticipation of 
the strain, while since the crisis all the banks have accumulated gold, 
so that their stock of coin and bullion in the December quarter of 1898 
averaged £5,765,180—that is to say, about four-and-a-half times the 
note circulation, and nearly one-half of the total] liabilities at call. 
There can be no doubt that the gold accumulations of the banks in the 
years 1894, 1895, and 1896 were greatly in excess of ordinary business 
requirements, and were maintained solely as a precaution against a 
‘evival of the unsettled conditions which marked the year 1893, but 
during the last two years a considerable reduction in the stocks of gold 
has taken place owing to the large shipments of coin to Europe and the 
United States :— 

Proportion of Metallic 
Year. Coin. Bullion. Total. To total To Boveri S call 


Liabilities. “ulation: 


| £ £ £ per-cent. per cent. 
1860 1,578,424 90,052 | 1,668,476 
1865 1,328,504 | 125,554 | 1,454,058 
1870 1,291,177 86,744 | 1,377,921 
1875 2,317,600 ) 104,947 | 2,499,547 
1880 | 3,488,554 75,008 | 3,563,562 
1885 4,027,055 76,260 | 4,103,315 
1890 | 5,619,111 | 87,659 | 5,706,770 
1891 | 4,717,659 79,768 | 4,797,427 
1892 5,217;371 95,894 | 5,313,265 
1893 | 9,877,891 | 95,386 5,973,277 
1894 | = 7, 330,005 100,525 7,430,530 
1895 | 7,364,659 | 151,619 | 7,516,278 
1896 | 6,760,851 | 187,845 | 6,948,696 
1897 | 5,766;554 | 175,087 | 5,941,591 


5,564,870 | 200,310 | 5,765,180 





* Amount of deposits at call unobtainable. 
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APVANCES BY Banks 


Under the head of advances are included bills and promissory notes 
discounted, cash credits, and miscellaneous debts. The bulk of advances 
made are secured by the mortgage of real estate or by the depositing of 
deeds over which the lending institution acquires a lien ; the discounting 
of trade bills does not amount to more than about 15 per cent. of the total 
cash credits and overdrafts. The banking returns are in such a defective 
form that an account of the nature of advances made, and the class of 
security advanced against, cannot be given. The most interesting 
summary that can be made is that which the following table supplies :— 








| Ratio of Amount of 

Year | Advances. Advances to Advances per 
| Deposits. Inhabitant. 

£ percent. | £58 ad 

1860 | 5,780,700 | 111°9 | 1617 6 
1865 7,100,361 121°8 17 15 O 
1870 7,814,116 | 127°9 | 15 18 11 
1875 12,483,713 91-4 | 217, 
1880 | 17,210,205 962 | 23812 4 
1885 | 31,344,909 | 117°4 | 3316 1 
1890 | 43,009,559 | 121°3 ; 39 0 8 
1891 | 45,068,914 | 126°4 |} 39 8 3 
1892 44,135,729 124°] i Sieh 2 
1893 40,024,354 | 124°5 [2 eS8e-0 124 
1894 37,378,947 125°4 30 4 2 
1895 . | 85,707,153 | 116°6 | 27 18 10 
1896 | 35,116,696 1177 27 1 3 
1897 | 35,697,494 | 120°6 | 2619 5 
1898 34,403,700 115°2 2511 1 








The useful purpose which the banking system serves may be readily 
realised from the foregoing statement. The period extending from 1875 
right on to 1885 was, on the whole, one of trade prosperity, and through- 
out those years the ratio of advances to deposits ranged between 91 and 
117 per cent. Since 1885 New South Wales, in common with the 
other colonies, has suffered more or less from depression, and the ratio 
of advances to deposits has stood considerably higher, viz., from 115 to 
126 per cent. 


Deposits In BANkKs. 


The total amount of money deposited with the thirteen banks oper- 
ating in New South Wales in the middle of 1898 was approximately 
£103,837,677, and of this sum £29,852,711 was received locally. The 
excess of the total over local deposits was employed in the various 
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countries to which the banks’ business extended, some of course being 
used in New South Wales ; but, from the very nature of the transactions 
of the banks, it is not possible to do more than make a surmise as to 
the amount so used. Dealing only with local deposits, the following 
statement shows the average amount of money deposited at various 
periods commencing with 1860 ; the distinction between interest-bearing 
deposits and those at call was first made in 1875 :— 


: sae : 
Deposits bearing Deposits not 


Interest. bearing Interest, | Total Deposits. 





£ 
5,164,011 
5,827,098 
| 6,107,999 
8,775,882 4,875,010 13,650,892 
11,948,383 | 5,934,641 17,883,024 
18,038,497 | 8,670,889 26,709,386 
25,395,600 | 10,064,518 35,460,118 
26,470,817 | 9,188,873 35,659,690 
26,357,083 | 9,207,109 35,564, 192 
23,584,119 8,557,840 32,141,959 
20,380,032 9,412,761 29,792,793 
20,406,822 | 10,222,437 30,629,259 
19,128,305 10,707,611 29,835,916 
| 19,024,114 10,582,621 29,606,735 
19,040,496 | 10,812,215 29,852,711 








The deposits reached their highest level in 1891, when there was 
entrusted to the banks a total of £35,659,690; since the date men- 
tioned deposits to the extent of nearly six millions have been withdrawn, 
the reduction being entirely in interest-bearing deposits, which were very 
largely withdrawn in 1893 at the time of the bank crisis, and during 
the succeeding year. The withdrawals in 1894 were probably due to a 
combination of circumstances. Previous stoppages of payments had 
made many timorous depositors withdraw their fixed deposits on 
maturity, and place the money in the savings banks, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the New South Wales and Post Office Savings Banks 
increased their deposits by over one million and a half from 1892 to 
1894 ; while the capital called up by the banks themselves absorbed a 
considerable sum which would otherwise have remained on deposit. To 
these two causes which tended to decrease the money on deposit with 
the banks may be added a third—the withdrawal of money for hoarding. 
That this last must have been considerable may be argued from the fact 
that the stock of gold in private hands was increased during 1893 by 
£1,003,473, and in 1894 by £321,793, while the gold needed for 
circulation probably decreased during those years. Since 1894 there 
has been a tendency to withdraw money from fixed deposit and to place 
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it at current account. The current accounts have inereased by over 
one million since 1894, while the total deposits have remained almost 
stationary since that period. 

The interest offering for fixed deposits has: now fallen to 3 per cent. 
for sums deposited for twelve months; for six months’ deposits the 
interest allowed is at the rate of 14 per cent. The practice of allowing 
interest on money fixed for terms of less than six months was discon- 
tinued in May, 1894. The rates quoted, which were fixed on the 4th 
March, 1896, are much the lowest that have been offered since banks 
were first opened for business, and money equal to their requirements is 
freely offered. The following is a statement of the average rates for 
twelve months’ deposits from 1860 onwards. The.figures of the last 
five years do not include interest payable on deferred deposits by 
reconstructed banks :— 








3ank Interest on || Bank Interest on 
Deposits for twelve \Deposits for twelve 
months. | months. 


per cent, per cent. 
1860 5 1891 AF 


1865 5 1992 
1870 E 1893 
1875 5; 1894 
1880 | 1895 


1885 | 1896 





1890 4h 1897 


Under normal conditions the annual rate of interest paid on fixed 
deposits is uniform for all banks; but some of the institutions which 
have wndergone reconstruction have not been in a position to reduce 
the rates on a large proportion of ‘the deposits, so that they are paying 
the ordinary market rate of 3 per cent. on deposits received since 
reconstruction, while rates varying from 2 to 5 per cent. are’ being 
paid on the extended deposits. The reconstructed banks have power to 
release their extended deposits at any time on giving the necessary notice 
of their intention to do so, and the deposits when renewed are being 
accepted at the ordinary or reduced rate. 

The liability to depositors of the reconstructed banks at the dates 
of suspension was £58,914,585; but up to the middle of 1898, 
£32,254,706 of the deposits had been liquidated, . £2,594,780 turned 
inte preferential share capital, and £6,792,861 into inscribed or per- 
petual stocks or debentures, apart from £750,000 inscribed stock created 
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by. the Union. Bank, so that there were then deposits. to the extent of 
£17,272,238 awaiting, release. The complete statement of the deposit 
accounts of the thirteen banks operating at the middle of 1898 was as 
shown below :— 


Deposits. 





























Banks. Capital- | Invested Fixed at 
ised (Pre- in Extended a ~. At current Total 
ferential| bank | deposits. ee aan account. bec? 
| Capital). | stocks. ba at 
£ £ £ | £ £ £ 
| | 
Bank of New South Wales ........ Orta noo wh oGanar |10,607,180°) 8,121,283 | 18,728,463 
| 
Commercial Banking Co, of Sydney 
(117 haadorcocacanooses | 6,098,633 | 3,627,130 
| | 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ltd.).| Ses 785,012 | 5,130,936) 117,628 852,676 
City Bank of Sydney..... a atste asevete ete eee Pal Bosra, ee 659,561 374,340 1,033,901 
Commercial Bank of Australia(Ltd.)}2,117,070 veee | 4,017,259 9,024,566 
National Bank of Australasia (Ltd.)| 305,780 ayes | 1,644,984 | 2,280,587 6,468,614 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd.).. +s. {3,116,619 | 1,831,326 365,368 6,788,458 
Bank of North Queensland (Ltd.) . sae 50,000} ...... 95,958 243,021 
Bank of New Zealand. ........ 5 nites miele caterer 3,443,258 | 4,182,882 7,626,140 
Bank of Australasia ... einerets 6,682,000 | 5,603,500 | 12,285,500 
Union Bank of Australia (Ltd.).... Seles 750,000 | esters 7,518,985 | 6,871,176 | 15,140,161 
London Bank of Australia (Ltd.) . | 171,930 0,678 | 648,516 1,001,330 5,082,454 
English, Scottish, and Australian| | 
Banks (Ltd!) Go ayccncseese reece | sues. 2,841,280 487,055 3 | 1,100,746 4,804,384 
| | . 
— — : 
Total |. 35.50 s ns 2,861 ly »272,238 |39,418,041 |37,009,757 | 108,837,677 





| | 

The amount fixed at ordinary rates in the Commercial Bank of 
Australia, Limited, includes the deposits in the “Special Assets Trust 
Company, Limited”; while the inscribed or perpetual stocks of the 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, Limited, include debenture 
stocks. The Bank of New Zealand has also 4 per cent. guaranteed 
stock to the amount of £2,000,000, and £500,000 in preference shares, 
subscribed by the Government. 

Some of the reconstructed banks accept their own deposit receipts at 
face value in liquidation of debts owing to them, and in payment of 
calls where debtors are unable to pay cash. Holders. of negotiable 
deposits, however, wishing to sell in open market are obliged to 
accept prices below the face value, as will be seen in the subjoined table 
which gives the rates offered for deposits of four banks. Towards 
the close of 1895 the Bank of North Queensland and the Commercial 
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Banking Company of Sydney released the balance of their locked-up 
deposits, and since then some of the other reconstructed banks have 
prepaid portion of their deposits. The prices here quoted are those 
ruling in Sydney at the beginning of July, 1898 :— 


‘ | Buying 
Bank. | Price. 








£ a. d. 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ltd.)— 
Repayable to 1907 014 0 
Do alversl GO ier. ccsenierniciesceseaceneeces: 013 0 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Ltd. )— 
Repayable to 1906 . 
Do 1916, or sooner if possible 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Ltd.)— 
Perpetual eens 14 
Repayable to 1904 .... ee a 
Redeemable Deferred. or os 13 
Interminable 16 
National Bank of Australasia (Ltd.) ce 0 
London Bank of Australia (Ltd. ) 16 


The overdraft and discount rates remained almost stationary until 
1895, but during the last two years a decrease has taken place, especi- 
ally in the discount rates, while the decline since 1888 is almost equal 
to the fall in the deposit rates. Under ordinary circumstances, discount 
and overdraft rates should move down with the interest rates paid to 
depositors ; and it is therefore evident, from a consideration of the profit 
and loss accounts of the various institutions, that the business of the 
banks has now attained a healthier condition than has existed since the 
crisis. 

The rates for overdrafts and discounts for the ten years ended 1897 
were as follow :— 





Discount Rates. 


| Overdraft Rates. | 
| Bills at Bills over 
3 months. 3 months. 





” 


7 to 8 
8 
8 


6 to 7 


per cent. per cent. | per cent. 
| 
| 
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The bank exchange rate on London, at 60 days’ sight, averages about 
1 per cent., but is subject to a good deal of fluctuation. During the 
height of the bank panic in May, 1893, it was 34 per ceat., the banks 
at that date requiring all their available assets for other purposes. The 
rates for the ten years ended 1897 were :— 


Exchange rate on London at 60 days’ sight. 


Buying. Selling. 





per cent. per cent. 


1888 994 to 1003 1004 to 100 
1889 4, 100 1004 ,, 100g 
1890 9% ,, 100 1008 ,, 1013: 
1891 993 ,, 100 1003 ,, 1002 
1892 992 992 1003 ,, 1002 
1893 9 993 1005 ,, 1004 
1894 93 99 1003 ,, 100% 
1895 094 992 1002 ,, 100% 
1896 993 99% 1004 ,, 100% 
1897 99} ,, 1004 1003 ,, 100g 


Banks’ Excnuancre SerrireMent 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office, which was established in 
Sydney on the 18th January, 1894, is not a clearing-house in the 
accepted term, as the exchanges are still effected daily at the banks by 
clerks of each institution ; but the results of the daily operations are 
notified to the Secretary of the Banks’ Exchange Settlement, who 
establishes the daily credit of each bank with the “pool.” The “pool” is 
placed in the hands of three trustees, and consists of £700,000 in gold, 
which is deposited in the vaults of three of the banks, and cannot be 
circulated or disturbed. The contributions to the “pool” are according 
to the volume of the operations of each bank. The Secretary notifies 
each bank daily of the amount of its credit with the “pool,” and no 
bank is permitted to allow its balance to continue below 25 per cent. of 
the fixed contribution. In the event of its credit reaching this margin, 
the bank is required to make up its deficiency with gold ; this payment, 
however, is not made to the pool, but to such other banks as may happen 
to have at their credit with the pool a larger sum than is required by the 
agreement. This arrangement enables the £700,000 comprising the 
pool to remain intact. 


oR 
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The volume of the exchanges from the establishment of the pool to 
the end of 1897 is shown in the: following table :— 


arr 
Period. | Amount of 


Exchanges. 
a 
18th Jan. to 3lst Dec., 1894 ........ 101,242,905 


Ist “3 30th ,, WOOD ies 108,509,860 
3lst Dec., 1895, to 31st Dec., 1896... 117,718, 862 
latidan:tto 3lst: Dec., 1897 .........00 | 121,645,873 


Notre Crrcunation oF Banks. 


The issue of paper money is not at present limited by an enactment, 
the law regulating note issue having lapsed on the 9th October, 1895. 
Under the Stamp Duties’ Act of 1880 a note tax of 2 per cent. is 
imposed on the average circulation of each bank within the colony ; 
this tax on the present issue yields a return of about £25,000 
per annum. The note circulation of banking companies has been 
declining, not only as compared with the population, but in actual 
volume. In 1885 there was an average of £1,793,686, representing 
about £1 18s. 8d. per inhabitant ; while in 1898 the total had fallen to 
£1,278,940, and the average per inhabitant to 19s. In 1860 the 
note circulation was as much as £2 17s. 5d. per head, and in 1882, 
£2 1s. 10d. The following is a statement of the average note issue and 
bills in circulation at intervals since 1860 :— 











Vear Notes in __Bills in | Total | Average per 
Circulation. | Circulation. | 3 | Inhabitant. 
£ £ | £ £ 
1860 949,849 62,505 1,012,354 | 2°95 
1865 729,076 67,875 | 796,951 1-99 
1870 695,366 50,515 745,881 1°52 
1875 1,114,411 37,008 1,151,419 1°97 
1880 1,260,772 51,698 | 1°80 
1885 1,793,686 59,327 2°00 
1890 1,557,805 127,442 1°53 
1891 1,674,049 146,202 1°59 
1892 1,439,872 104,223 1,544,095 1°30 
1893 531 75,086 1,879,617 1°55 
1894 ] 989 146,911 1,382,900 | 1*12 
1895 1, »864 117,327 1,341,191 | 1-05 
1896 1,237, 111,889 | 1,349,860 | 1-04 
1897 ] 112,113 | 1,340,077 | 1-01 
18938 ] 125,414 1,404,354 | 1°04 
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The law does not require any special reserve to be maintained against 
bank notes, but, as already pointed out, the note issue is many times 
covered by the reserves ; thus in December, 1898, the note issue stood 
at £1,278,940, while the gold in hand was £5,765,180. 

The lowest value for which notes are issued is one pound, and the 
bulk of the issue is of this denomination. During the operation of 
the Bank Notes’ Act of 1893, under which the issues of certain banks 
(twelve in number) were a first charge on their assets, and were legal 
tender throughout the colony at all places except the head offices of 
the banks issuing, there was a special tax of 4 per cent. on the 
average monthly issue. This tax was in substitution of the stamp duty 
of 2 per cent., and ceased with the lapse of the Act in October, 1895, 


Workinc EXpEeNsES AND PRoFIts. 


The published balance-sheets of banks as a rule give very meagre 
information of the results of their vorking, and with one exception 
it is impossible to ascertain the amount of the gross profits. In 
the matter of management expenses equal reticence is observed, not 
one bank whose head office is in the colony giving this information to 
its shareholders. ‘The net profits are therefore the only. data on which 
a comparative statement can be based, and the ratio of such to paid-up 
capital and reserves, and to the banks’ trading and total assets, will be 
found in the subjoined statement : 





Ratio of Net Profits to— 

Net Profits 
for twelve | | 
months Paid-up Total A : 
1897-8," Capitaland|) Trading jotal erect 
Reserves, Assets, | 9) Kinds, 


Bank. 


> 


] 

5 per cent, per cent. 
Bank of New South Wales 5 0°71 0°69 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Limited)... 81,27. ‘ 0°62 0°60 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) : 2 "3: 0°05 0°05 
City Bank of Sydney . Bore Beg 5 é 1°05 0°96 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ... . 2°6: 1°29 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) .... 2 0°36 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ... 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited). . 
Bank of New Zealand 
Bank of Australe tere eae weet nce e eae ee 
Union Bank of A ralia (Limited) Sed 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .... | 2 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) 6,034 

| 





The results shown in the above table must be regarded as very satis- 
factory when compared with the figures for 1896-7. All the banks 
have succeeded in carrying on operations at a profit, and although in 
some cases the amount is small, it should be remembered that the 
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drought of 1897-8 precluded any large additions to the profits. More- 
over, four of the institutions showed an absolute loss on the transac- 
tions of the previous twelve months, so that the recovery is a still 
further evidence of the returning prosperity of the people. 

Intimately connected with the question of profits is that of working 
expenses, and it must be confessed that the cost of working banking 
institutions in Australasia is undoubtedly large. This is partly due to 
the wide and sparsely populated area over which operations are carried 
on, and partly to the class of business in which banks are engaged. The 
following is a statement of the cost of management of the several banks 
enumerated :-— 





Expenses of Management for twelve 
months, 1897-8. 





Ratio to bank’s 
resources (Paid-up 
Total. Capital, Reserves, 
Deposits, and Note 

Circulation). 





£ per cent. 
Bank of New coe Wales 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) .... ; a 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) i Not/available: 
City Bank of Sydney ar 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited)... Ee 91,784 1°49 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ... ae 109,023 1°31 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ... oe 70,556 0-97 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ... mA 10,311 2°64 
Bank of New Zealand oe Not available. 
Bank of Australasia .... a 7 22 | 14 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) ...-.... 0 232,672 12 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) ap 77,090 Ls) 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) ...... 82,369 15 


2 
3 
8 
9 
6 


ot 








Tt will be observed that the expenses of working the four local banks 
and the Bank of New Zealand are not shown in thegstatement just 
given. These banks do not disclose even to their iarcideers the details 
of their business, so that the reference to the cost of banking business 
is seriously incomplete ; but taking such banks as are enumerated as a 
guide to the whole of the institutions, the total expenses of management 
of the thirteen banks which have offices in the colony may be set down 
for the year 1897-8 at £1,631,200. 

The following statement may be taken as approximately correct :— 


Total trading assets £130,660, 780 


Capital and reserves .........:0.ccccee sooeeeres F 22,535,300 


Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts, and 
rebate on bills current 4,608,780 


Gross expenditure, including interest 3,928,340 


Net earnings 680,440 
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Compared with the total assets, the net earnings represent 0-5 per 
cent., and compared with the banks’ own resources—ze., capital and 
reserved profits—3-0 per cent. The gross expenditure set down above 
may be divided into expenses of management, £1,631,200, and interest, 
£2,297,140; these together amount to 85:2 per cent. of the gross 
earnings, the management expenses being 35-4 per cent., and the 
interest 49-8 per cent. It would therefore appear that for every £1 of 
net earnings, £2 7s. 1ld. are spent in management expenses, and 
£3 7s. 6d. in interest. The cost of working banking institutions in 
Australia is undoubtedly very large ; but this class of business is every- 
where expensive, and an analysis of the balance-sheets of twenty 
British joint stock banks shows that the expenses of management 
amount to nearly 16s. for every £1 of net earnings. 

In order that a comparison may be made with the results obtained 
before the financial crisis, the following figures for the year 1892 are 
given :— 


Total trading assets £155,582,833 
Capital and reserves .. tr ... 19,084,148 
Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts 7,638,400 
Gross expenditure, including interest 6,068,600 


INetiearnin gs eve rcaicnscercee sae eaen a nar eaaeee nee sec ae rics etna aeeseae 1,569,800 


The net earnings in 1892 equalled 1:01 per cent. of the total assets, 
and 8:23 per cent. of capital and reserves. 

The following table affords a comparison of the working of New 
South Wales banks with the joint stock banks in the United Kingdom. 
The figures relate to the years 1897 and 1898 :— 


Capital and Reserves. Deposits. 


No 
Rey | Total Percent- 
Banks. | _ serve Sng 
uk of Reserves Earnings. age of 


|Banks| Paid-up and ? f arnings 
| Capital. | Undivided Total. Total. Erne 


Profits. Deposits. 





English ....) 94 | 60,104,600 | 34,507 | 6,656, 5,000 579,027,700 | 
Scotch. -| 10 | 9,302,000 ; ) | 16,48 1,475,000 | 96,886,000 | 
Irish . 5 9 | 7,114,000 | : 887,000 | 43,666,000 | 
N.S. Wales.) 13 | 187040,400 | 4) "494900 | 221535730 680,400 | 29,88 52,700 | 





The net profits of the banks of this colony, and the allotment of such 
under the accepted heads, are given below. It will be noticed that in 
wa few instances only have the reserve funds been strengthened. The 
particulars are as follow, the dates of the balance -sheets bei sing shown 
on page 983, The figures for the Bank of New Zealand are for twelve 
months, and the amount shown as transferred to reserve, etc., includes 
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£10,132 paid in reduction of the Estates Company’s Debenture Conver- 
sion Account, and £39,391 paid to the Assets Realisation Board; while 
the £74,900 carried forward will also be paid to the same Board. 





Half-yearly 


| Net Dividend. 
Balance} Profits | 


brought} 
forward. | 
| 
| 


trans- 
ferred to 
Reserve Fund, 


Totak..|—__—; | 
| Rate per | 
| cent. per | Amount.| 
) annum. 


for half- 
year. 


Amour 





| £ £ | £ 
Bank of New South Wales .... 943; 88,042 85 37. Nil. 
Commercial Banking Co. of 40,864 56,68 3 40,000} Nil. 
Sydney (Ltd.). | 
Australian Joint Stock Bank 266 5,737 Nil. Nil. Nil. 
(Ltd.). | | 
City Bank of Sydney 08 17,029) | 8,000; Nil. | 9,029 
Commercial Bank of Australia f 52,8 60,343} J Pref.2. | t 21,171} *30,000 | 9,172 
(Ltd.) | |¢ Ord. nil.| 5 4 
National Bank of Australasia! 3 | 302 | -55,082| 4 EX mle 7,644| Nil. | 47,488 
(Ltd. ). ‘| | 
Queensland National Bank) il. 7 0 9,000) 2,25 Nil. 
(Ltd.). | 
Bank of North Queensland 7 | $ 2,066 | i. | 2 66 


(Ltd.). | 31 | 
Bank of New Zealand 391 | 102 141,923) {ora e F 500} 49,523 74,900 


Bank of Australasia 18,276 | 3 vi | 8,892 

Union Bank of Australia(Ltd.).,; 24,503 | ¢ | 5 10,0 24,699 

London Bank of Australia(Ltd.)) 1,812 | 2 33 cea il. 1,839 

English, Scottish, and Austra- 10,870 | 5,05 eer 6,034 
lian Bank (Ltd.). | 








* To Special Assets Trust Reserve Account. + After placing £12,255 to Contingency Account. 
{ Repayment to Government. § Inclusive of £4,500 to private Depositors Repayment Fund. 
|| In reduction of Bank Premises Account. 


Most of the banks have contrived to reduce their working expenses 
during the last few years ; this has been accomplished mainly by closing 
unprofitable. branches. There are eight institutions for which the 
expenses of management for 1894-5 and 1897-8 can be stated ; these 
banks show a reduction in expenditure to the extent of over 4 per cent- 

The number of banks and branches open throughout New South 
Wales in 1898 was 414, or 90 less than in 1892. This gives a propor- 
tion of one bank or branch to every 3,200 persons. In England the 
proportion is one bank to 10,000 persons, in Scotland one to: every 
4,000, and in Ireland 1 to every 9,000. 


DIvIpDENDs OF BANKS. 


No feature of banking business was, until a few years ago, so con- 
spicuous as the large dividends. The vast changes brought about by 
the bank crisis of 1893 materially interfered with the earning powers of 
banks, and of the thirteen operating in the colony eight were not able 
to declare a dividend on their ordinary share capital during the year 
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A comparison between 1892-3—that is, the year before the 
a the year 1897-8 is. afforded by the follow: ing table, which 
refers only to dividends paid on ordinary share capital :— 

































Dividend per cent. 


1897-8. 























Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (L 2 

Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) 15 Nil 

City Bank of Sydney we rea aee 10 t 

Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ... ........ 124 Nil. 
National Bank of Austr: sia (Limited) ' 124 Nil. 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) 10 | Nil 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) . 5 | Nil 
Bank of New Z ae 5 Nil 
Bank of Australasia .. 124 | 6 

Union Bank of Australia (Limited) 12 5 

London Bank of Australia (Limited) 8 Nil. 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (L ‘imited) 4 Nil. 





Savines Banks. 


The institutions classed as savings banks may be divided into two 
kinds—those worked in conjunction with the Post Office, and, conse- 
quently, directly administered by the State; and those under trustees, 
who are nominated by the ¢ tovernment. The declared objects of these 
banks are to encourage thrift in the working classes, and to provide a 
safe investment for the funds of charitable institutions, friendly socie- 
ties, and such like. The savings banks have, however, become so popular 
that all classes of the community are represented among their depositors. 

The Post Office or Government Savings Bank was established in 
1871, and the Savings Bank of New South Wales as far back as 1832. 
The rate of interest in the former institution was reduced on the Ist 
July, 1896, to 3 per cent. per annum. At the close of 1897 the liabili- 
ties of the bank amounted to £4,708,501, of which £4,691,833 repre- 
sented deposits, and £16,668 balance of profit and loss account. The 
investments made by the Treasury on behalf of the bank were as follow :— 








































£ 

Government Debentures 113,200 

Funded Stock, 36 Vic. i 296,467 

56 Vie. No. 1,000, 000: 

1924 Stock, 58 Vic. No. 20,000 

1025 i. and Funded Stock, 59 Vic. No. 6 1,030,000- 

Treasury Bills, 53 Vic. No. 9 ai 659,000 

59 Vic. No. 22 .... 1,024,700 

Cash at. credit of Trust Account 468,677 

,, im hands of Controller 26,225 
Interest due on Investments and on uninv ested 

Burd’) .atiS percent: .:::.0:ec-edernvescenconseccec ensue : 70,232 








Total . £4,708,501 
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The Savings Bank of New South Wales was originally administered by 
nine trustees, one of whom was vice-president ; ‘but under an amend- 
ing Act passed i in 1853, the number may be increased, but cannot exceed 
eighteen. The trustees have power to nominate a managing trustee, 
who, if not already a trustee, becomes one ex-officio. The number of 
trustees at the end of 1897 was eleven, exclusive of the managing 
trustee. Unlike those of the Post Office Savings Bank, the funds of this 
institution are applied to investments of a general nature, such as mort- 

gages, Government and municipal securities, and deposits with banks 
of issue and the Treasury. The amount invested under each head, 
including interest accrued, at the close of 1897, was as follows :— 


How invested. | Amount. 


£ 
Mortgages 1,005,220 
Government and Municipai Securities 213,454 
Fixed Deposits :— 
Banks of Issue | 1,120,925 
Treasury 
Uninvested 


4,718,163 


The reserve fund, depreciation account, and profit and loss account, 
on the 3lst December, 1897, amounted to £272,736. According to the 
published statements of this institution, it could pay £1 1s. 23d. for 
every £1 liability. The classification of the deposits on the Ist January, 
1898, was as follows :— 


Average 

per Depositor. 
: 28s de 

£20 and under 41,029 77,485 | 46 6 

“Over £20 and under £50 ... 10,130 326,998 32 5 8 

£50 and under £100 ......... 7,864 555,784 | 13 6 

£100 4, £200.........., 9,099 1,261,706 

£200 ae SOOO Tssie sce as 7,731 | 1,638,700 

£300 and upwards ............ 3¢ 7 


Classification. Depositors. Deposits. 


Totals; x; ssa 76,286 


During 1897 interest was allowed in the New South Wales Savings 
Bank at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on accounts closed during 
the year. On accounts current at ue close of a year a higher rate is 
allowed ; this latter is not fixed, but 34 per cent. was paid for the year 
1897. Both in the Post Office Savings Bank and in the New South 
Wales Savings Bank sums of 1s. and any multiple of that amount may 
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be deposited ; but with the exception of the funds of charitable institu- 
tions and fr iendly societies, deposits exceeding £200 do not bear interest 
on such excess. The bulk of the deposits over £200 probably belong 
to institutions of the classes mentioned. 

During the year 1897 there was an increase of 14,021 in the number 
of depositors i in the savings banks, and of £614,170 in the amount of 
the deposits. This increase was fairly divided between the two banks 
as far as the amount is concerned, but the increase in the number of 
depositors in the Post Office banks is more than three times that in the 
Savings Bank of New South Wales. By comparing the annual figures 
giving the amount deposited per inhabitant, the increase will be found to 
be proportionately greater than that of the population. The number of 
depositors at the close of the last three years and the amount to their 
credit were as follow :— 


| “1895 De 3. 1897. 
Banks. = pee ey Seer (a - 
Depositors Ss 7 de el sits. | Depositon | Deposits. Depositors s| Devs sits. 


Savings Bank of -| No. £ No. £ | No. | £ 
New South Wales! 71,099 | 3,951,875 | 73,222 | 4,149,658 | 76,2 86 | 4 sib 4,960 
Post Office Banks... | 131, 103) 4, 121.700 140,386 | 4,37 


2,965 | 151, 53 | 4 ,691,833 





{202,802 1 | 213,608 8,522,623 | 227,629 9 136,793 
| 


REGISTERED COMPANIES. 


The Land, Building, Investment, and Trading Companies established 
with the object of making profit and doing general business, may be 
registered under the Companies Act of 1874 ; ‘Benefit Building, Invest- 
ment, Co-operative, and Industrial Societies, worked for the mutual 
benefit and advantage of the subscribing members only, may beregistered 
under the Friendly Societies’ Act of 1873; and Mining Companies in 
which the shares carry no liability fall under the No liability Mining 
Companies’ Act of 1896. 

The provisions of the Companies’ Act are so framed that they are 
applicable to nearly all classes of financial institutions, very few of 
which are now carried on under special Acts. According to the records 
of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, there appeared to be about 
545 companies whose registration stood good at the middle of 1898, but 
it is believed that in this number are included some companies which 
have really passed out of existence without the formal and legal steps 
required by the Act being taken. 

Registered companies are required to furnish their shareholders with 
a periodical balance-sheet, according to a prescribed form, and to forward 
to the Registrar an annual statement showing the share register and the 
transactions of the capital account. Besides this, companies registered 
subsequent to the year 1879, receiving money on deposit w ithin the 
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colony, are required to furnish quarterly statements:of the average assets 
and liabilities of their local business in the same manner as banking com- 
panies. Of the 545 companies in operation at the middle of 1898, only 
17 were returned as receiving money on deposit, in addition to one 
company registered under the Victorian Act ; the remaining companies, 
with an exception here and there, conduct their business on the sub- 
seribed capital alone. The 545 companies referred to above are ex- 
clusive of 4 companies registered under section 8, the liability 
members being limited by accross 2 companies with unlimited 
liability, under sections. 9 and. 224 ;. and 15 companies, not for profit, 
registered under section 54. 

The registrations under the Companies’ Act. for the five years ended 
1897 were :— 


Registrations. 








New Companies registered .................02.00000 71 62 
Old Companies incorporated by Act of Parliament, 

registered under clause 224 of the Act, for purpose 

Of WINGINRTO cons. cece esc ccees 
Companies wound-up. 55 39 
Declarations, statements, ete., that certain ‘C om- | | 

panies have been defunct 156 | 57 | 119 46 16 





Amount of/fees received: ........0..2.ccccccceceee i 1,123 | 1,038 | 1,034 899 | 867 


In the number of companies shown in the above table as wound up are 
included several defunct companies which have been reconstructed, and 
in the number shown as having become defunct during the same period 
are included many. which ceased operations in previous years: without 
notifying the Registrar at the proper time; still, after making all 
necessary allowances: on:these points, the five years mentioned show an 
unusually large number of winding-up notices. 

During 1890 most of the deposit, land,. building, and investment com- 
panies were presumed to be in a flourishing condition. Their dividends 
to shareholders were very large, and the rates allowed on deposits were 
considerably in excess of those currept in the banks of issue. As might 
have been expected, the high interest offered was too tempting a bait to 
be resisted by a section of the investing public, and large sums: were 
placed in these institutions with the utmost confidence that. they would 
be available when required. ‘This. confidence, unfortunately, proved to 
be, in many instances, unmerited: The shrinkage of land values, and 
the depreciation of real estate generally, put an end to all unsound 
institutions working on speculative lines, as well as to some other 
companies that were conducted on reasonable principles. In August, 
1891, three of these institutions suddenly suspended payment, and. they 
were followed within a short time by others; several of which were 
placed in Jliquidation.; while a considerable number of the existing 
institutions are now carrying: on.their business under the provisions of 
the Joint Stock Companies. Arrangement Act of 1891, which was 
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passed to afford relief to bone fide institutions which, through no fault of 
their own, became embarrassed. This Act expired on lst January, 1896, 
but Parliament extended its operations: until the 1st January, 1899. 
The liabilities, assets, and paid-up capital of the seventeen deposit 
companies, for the quarter ended December, 1898, were as follow :— 














Liabilities (exclusive of 














Liabilities to Shareholders). rath 
ao ee aE Sie SPRL Soe 7 Paid-up 
Companies. | = | Capital. 
+. | Other ree Landed Other p 
Deposits. |; i abilities. Total Property.| Assets. Total: 
— = = — ————_—_————_— = 
£ £ £ | £ £ £ | £ 

Investment ...... 14 442,030 485,208 927,238 | 1,268,336 | 487,611 | 1,755,947 993,406 
Trading: .....- <<. 3 338,573 623,926 962,499 | 899,791 | 2,757,924 
Totak.- c2:255 17 780,603 | 1,109,134 | 1,889,737 | 2,168,127 | 3,860,386 | 6,028,513 | 3,751,330 
























The difficulties into which the deposit companies fell may for the 
most part be attributed to their practice of borrowing money for short 
periods, and locking it up for long terms. Besides this, however, 
many so-called building societies indulged in speculative land pur- 
chases, and having retailed the land at enhanced prices, with payments 
over extended periods, proceeded to divide the presumed profits among 
the shareholders, with a result that might easily have been foreseen, 
for in many cases the purchasers, after paying a few instalments toward 
the price, ‘left the allotments on the hands of the companies, whose 
anticipated profits were therefore purely visionary, and whose dividends 
were really never earned, but, in many instances, were merely taken 
from the deposits. 


BeneFrit BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES. 


According to the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act of 1873, 
any number of persons may form themselves into a Benefit Building and 
Tnvestment Society for the purpose of raising money by subscription to 
enable members to erect and purchase dwellings, etc., which must be 
secured 10 the society by mortgage until the amount of the shares has 
been fully paid. These institutions, as previously mentioned, are 
established solely for the benefit and advantage of the subscribing 
members, and their operations are, as a rule, confined to the subscrip- 
tions. There were, however, 9 institutions in 1897 receiving money 
on deposit from the general public, the aggregate amount of which was 
£319,335. At the close of 1897 the Benefit B uilding and Investment 
Societies which had been registered under the Friendly Societies Act 
numbered 129, of which only 31 were in operation at that date. Of the 
other institutions, some had ceased to exist through being Terminating 
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Societies ; others had become Limited Companies under the Companies 
Act, and consequently ceased to operate under the Friendly Societies Act ; 
and a large number had become defunct. 

Returns have been received from 29 of the 31 institutions operating. 
The liabilities and assets, etc., of these 29 societies for the year 1897-8 
were as follow :— 








| Paid-up 
Capital 
and 
Contin- 
Other vanoag | Other gency 
Liabilities.| Total. |Advances.| 4 ssots, - | Funds. 


Assets. 


imi Liabilities (exclusive of 
el Liabilities to Shareholders). 
| 
| 





Societies. 


Deposits. 


Number. 





| £ £ F £ £ 
Starr-Bowkett 8} Nil. 7,810 7,810 2,60 i: | 76,707 56,872 
Building 5| 7,018 22,600 29,618 3,852 | 50,509 20,780 
Building and Invest-| 10 | 137,694 23,180 160,874 | 366,547 3, 405,361 | 212,932 
ment. | 
Land, Building, and 6 | 174,623 10,720 5ye 323,837 416,026 | 186,795 
| | 
- | | 
| 





Investment. 





477,379 


29 | 319,335 64,310 383,645 806,648 948,603 


Co-OPERATIVE TRADING AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. 


Particulars of these societies are given in the chapter of this volume 
dealing with Employment and Production. 


No-Liasiniry Minrinc Companies. 


Under the No-Liability Mining Companies’ Act of 1896, which 
repealed the 1881 Act, shareholders in any mining company registered 
under the Act are not liable to be sued for calls or contributions, but 
they are not entitled to receive dividends on shares upon which a call 
is due and unpaid ; if calls are made, and not paid within fourteen 
days after the expiration of the period fixed for payment, the shares 
are forfeited. Companies registered under this Act are also subject to 
certain provisions of the Companies’ Act of 1874. The total registrations 
during the last twelve years numbered only 460; it would therefore 
appear that, in spite of the low registration fees, the provisions of the 
Act are not very largely made use of. The registrations during the 
last eight years were as follow :— 

Year. Registrations. 
73 
76 
43 
15 
25 
1896.. 
1897 





DEPOSITS WITH PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


ToraL Deposits IN Banks anp INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


The amount of deposits at the end of each of the last ten years in the 
Banks of Issue, the Savings Banks, and the Building and Investment 
Companies is given in the subjoined table. The increase during the 
first four years was rapid, not only absolutely, but also as compared 
with the increase in population; but in the course of the last four 
years the amount per head has fallen considerably. During the period 
of ten years embraced in the table the deposits increased from 

- £38,397,051 to £39,822,224, the rate per head being £30 Is. 10d. in 
1897 as compared with £36 10s. 7d. in 1888. The amount under each 
head on 3lst December of each year was as follows :— 


Deposits. 


In Banks In Savings : i polding Rr Sate per 
of Issue. Banks and Inv estment Total. ead of 
i Companies. Population. 


1888 31,917,311 4,037,675 2,442,065 | 38,397,051 | 36 10 

1889 | 33,777,142 4,280,083 2,599,272 | 40,656,497 37 11 5 
1890 | 35,460,118 4,730,469 3,199,554 | 43,390,141 | 3813 6 
1891 | 35,659,690 5,342, 135 2,595,489 | 43,597,314 | 37 8 3 
1892 | 35,564,192 5,706,081 2,082,223 | 43,352,496 36 4 0 
1893 | 32,141,959 6,535,758 1,516,567 | 40,194,284 32.17 1 
1894 | 29,792,793 7,217,000 1,836,540 | 38,846,333 31 010 
1895 | 30,629,257 8,073,575 1,289,016 | 39,991,848 31 511 
1896 | 29,835,916 8,522,623 | 1,335,416 | 39,693,955 30 11 10 
1897 | 29,606,735 | 9,136,793 | 1,078,696 | 39,822,224 30 1 10 


The deposits in investment and building companies for the four years 
from 1894 to 1897 are inclusive of the amounts deposited in benefit, 
building, and investment societies registered under the Friendly Societies’ 
Act, viz. :—£554,729 in 1894, £473,880 in 1895, £424,292 in 1896, 
and £319,335 jn 1897. Similar information for years prior to 1894 is 
not available. 


TrapeE Marks. 


The Trade Marks Act of 1865 provides for the registration of trade 
marks and for the prevention of the fraudulent marking of merchandise. 
During the thirty-three years the Act has been in force, 6,463 trade marks, 
or an average of 196 per annum, have been registered, the average of 
the last few years being considerably in excess of that for the whole 
period. The more careful discrimination now exercised with regard 
to the designs submitted has had the effect of bringing the Act into 
greater favour. The registration of a trade mark does not confer any 
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patent rights, but acts as a commercial safeguard and as an encourage- 
ment to manufacturers to produce goods of a superior quality. 

The goods or manufactures which may be protected by trade marks 
are classified for the purposes of efficient registration into fifty main 
divisions ; the fees, however, are the same for each class. The trans- 
actions under the Act and the fees received during each of the five 
years ended 1897 were as follow :— 





Transactions. | 893. | 394. 1895. 1896. 1897. 





Applications for trade marks 546 
New trade marks granted | ap 


| 516 
Trade marks transferred | je =i 


al 


| 

| 475 

| 355 

| 26 
as refused and withdrawn| al | 
Amount of fees received .... 13 Pe | 


37 | 


1, 450 1,389 





The figures given do not wholly apply to registrations of local 
manufacturers, as trade marks, like patents, are unprotected in the 
colony if not registered locally. The registration fees are a source 
of income to the State, as an application for registration costs three 
guineas, and a transfer of a trade ‘mark one guinea; no charges 
are, however, made for applications withdrawn or refused. The fees 
collected during 1897 amounted to £1,542, or £675 more than those 
received for registrations under the Companies Act. 


Monety Orprers AND Postat Notes. 


The money order and postal note systems are worked in conjunction 
with the Post Office Savings Bank, the three constituting one of the 
sub-departments administered by the Postmaster-General. Under the 
money order system money may be transmitted from any part of New 
South Wales where an office is open to any part of the, civilised world. 
The orders are sent either direct to the place of payment or through 
intermediary agencies, all places within New South Wales or the 
neighbouring colonies being dealt with direct, while to places outside 
Australia the intermediary system is applied. Under the postal note 
system exchanges are effected between this colony and Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania ; but its original object was 
to afford means of transmitting amounts ‘of -£1 and under to places 
within the colony. As regards small remittances within the colony, 
the money order and postal note systems cover somewhat the same 
ground; but as the convenience both of sender and receiver is in favour 
of the postal note, it is anticipated that the money order system will 
be almost entirely confined to business of more than £1. 
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The money order system was adopted in January, 1863. In that 
year there were 3 orders issued for every 100 persons in the colony, 
and the total value of the orders was £53,862; while in 1897 the 
number had risen to 32 per 100 inhabitants, and the total value to 
£1,311,850. The growth of the business has been mainly due to the 
extension of the sphere of operations, both locally and elsewhere, and 
to the greater appreciation of the system, especially by the wage-earning 
class of the community. Appended is a statement of the business 
transacted in 1897 :— 





Issued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wales. 


Drawn on--- Number) Value. Issued and paid in— Number) jValue. 
| 


Australasia £ Australasia— | £ 
New South Wales Glen: 204 338 | 1, 009, 030 New South Wales Galand), y 21; 1 011, 877 
Victoria 9, 2E ¢ Victoria 
Queensland ees : 8! 8 Queensland ... 

South Australi 6 “tit 2 South Australia 

Western Australia ........| 3,08 Western Austra 

ast 31 | 20,242 Tasmania 

3 3,98 2,02 New Zealand sre 

U nited Ringdoin and E urope | 36,339 | United Kingdom and rope Hf 39,468 
Germany (direct).. Mas eerie 3: 3,799 | Germany (direct) ..........) 2,092 2 
italy (direct) .. baGne ay { 2,774 | Italy (direct) : 

f ‘ 5 Canada ........ 

U nited States .. Datei s : E United States .. 

India : : ; India ae 

Ceylon mere 6 

Straits Settlements... .. : ‘ 79 | Straits Settlements 

Hong Kong pon 331 | 24 | Hong Kong ; 

Cape of Good Hope Sood 8 | Cape of Good Hope .. = 

Mauritius ar DP: SMarawi ties eGisas acer ccaicieces 


Total issued ...... | 393,299 | 1,311,850 Total drawn 403,779 | 1,421,524 


The following table covers a period of ten years, and distinguishes 
orders drawn on New South W: Are from those drawn on other c ountr ies. 
Tt will be seen that the amount of money transmitted to countries out- 
side New South Wales exceeded the money received in every year 
except 1896 and 1897. In the months of August, September, and 
October large numbers of shearers are at work in various parts of the 
colony ; many of them are but temporary visitors, whose homes are in 
Victoria and other adjoining colonies, and during their stay in New 
South Wales they transmit a portion of their earnings to their Scars 
so that the balance of exchanges, so far as Victoria is concerned, 
habitually against New South Ww les, There is also a eiteratle 
remittance from the colony to Great Britain and Ireland, representing 
aid sent a relatives. On the other hand, bread-winners belonging 
to New South Wales, but now seeking their fortune elsewhere, make 
mena base es to their families who have remained behind ; the principal 
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remittances of this kind are received from Western Australia, Queens- 
and, anl the Cape of Good Hope :— 


Issued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wales. 





Issued in 


Year. Issued and 


Drawn on Drawn on tain other 
New South other Total. now South Countries Total. 
Wales. Countries. Wales. ] ane ata in 
: 
£ £ | £ £ | £ £ 

1888 903,797 311,335 | 1,215,132 901,620 | 214,813 116,433 
1889 890,501 297,726 | 1,188,227 890,513 | 217,585 108,098 
1890 955,244 297,061 | 1 a 954,562 | 239,392 193,954 
1891 1,236,425 341,319 | 1 1,233,191 | 285,796 | 1,518,987 


1892 1,436,300 | 326,413 
1893 1,266,691 | 349,194 
1894 + | 1,017,003 | 298,634 | 1,315,637 1,016,570 | 241,352 | 
1895 985,771 | 283,429 1,269,200 984,509 | 262,726 

1896 1,019,556 | 294,039 | 1,313,595 1,014,040 | 413,480 | 
1897 1,009,030 | 302,820 | 1,311,850 1,011,877 | 409,647 | 


] 
] 
1 
] 
1,436,109 | 303,703 | 1 
1,269,889 286,349 | 1,556,2 
1,25 
] 
1 
1 








427,520 
(421,524 


The system of postal notes has naturally caused a reduction of 
money-order business, but when full allowance is made on this score it 
will be found that there has been a considerable falling off in the 
number and amount of transactions since 1892; the same shrinkage is 
visible in almost every form of mercantile activity. 

It is the practice of New South Wales to pay a commission to those 
countries to which money is transmitted in proportion to the amount of 
the orders forwarded to each, the rate of commission varying from } to 1 
per cent., and a similar allowance is made to the colony by countries 
doing a return business. The amounts paid and received by the colony 
on this account during the last eight years were as follow :— 








Year. Paid. Received. 
| 
| £ £ 
1890 2,759 2,644 
1891 3,171 3,464 
1892 2,392 2,066 
1893 2,214 1,688 
1894 j 1,890 1,445 
1895 1,771 1,537 
1896 1,812 2,326 
1897 1,890 2,290 


| - —_____ 


Money orders drawn on places within Australasia are limited to £20, 
the commission ranging from 6d. to 2s. for local orders, and from 6d. 
to 4s. for orders on the other colonies. On Canada, Ceylon, India, 
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Germany, Italy, and the United States, the maximum sum for which 
an order may be obtained is also £20, and the char. ges vary from 6d. 
to 10s.; while on all other countries the limit is fixed at £10, and 
the commission at from 6d. to 5s. The total amount of commission 
collected from the public for each of the seven years from 1890 to 1897 
is given below, and against this amount is placed the excess of payments 
over receipts shown in the preceding table :— 











Year. “reesived. | Other Countries | Net Collections 
£ | £ | £ 
1890 16,939 | 115 | 16,824 
1891 19,198 +293 «=| ~—19,491 
1892 19,309 | 326 | 18,983 
18993 | 19038 | 596 | 18,512 
1894 15,828 | 445 15,383 
1895 14,863 | 234 14,629 
1896 15,232 | *514 15,746 
1897 15,133 | —*400 15,53: 





* Net Fecelpts from other countries. 


No allowance has been made for the stamp duty of 1d. charged on 
all orders issued in New South Wales, and of 2d. imposed on all orders 
of £2 and upwards paid in the colony. 

Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on the Ist 
October, 1893, under the authority of a special Act of the Legislature. 
The transactions during 1897 were as follow :— 


Issued i in New South W: ales, 


























Denomination. Draw n on— | 
Jew Sout! aS ae Total. 
| a ales | Other Colonies. 
| £80: £ s. d | & 8s. da. 
1s. to 4s. 6d. inclusive 55,900 2 6 1) 
5s. to 10s. 144,740 5 O | - 
10s. 6d. to 15s. ; 48,013 10 0 \\ r 22,819 13 6 873,159 11 0 
Pal BAR OREP IOS BACOONE | 101,686 0 0 |) 
Stamps affixed ................ | 3,920 210 202 410 | 4,122 7 8 
Motal reece emcees £| 354,260 0 4 | 9302118 4 | 377,281 18 8 
| a Draw. non New South Wales. | i 
Denomination. | Issued in— 
ie a Tear South jm. 5 Total. 
| Victoria. | Queensland. | Australia. | Tasmania. 
£ sad Er Fe Sl ee at BSC: £sd. 
1s. to 4s. 6d. inclusive 1,267 14 0 1,058 10 9| 354 9 6 116 12 6 
5s. to 10s. am 2506 5 0/| 1,85915 0! 56715 0! 186 0 0| 5 
10s. 6d. tol5s. ,, sie 917 3 6 66113 0 201 9 0 44 3 6| / 
DORA ee ee sales siicinsiseeine ..| 4,344 0 0| 2,408 0 0| 541 0 0} 214 0 0} 2 
Stamps affixed ................ 80 0 4 75 49; B31 81511] 192 4 1 








2 VARS ee 16 7) 569 11 11 /17. 
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No commission is paid by one colony to another in respect. of notes 
obtained for intercolonial use, but poundage is charged both by the 
colony: in which a note is issued and by that in which it is cashed.. The 
poundage collected in New South Wales during the last quarter of 1893 
was £549; during the year 1894, £3,878; during 1895, £6,317 ; 
during 1896, £7,839; and.during 1897, £9,092. The notes range in 
value from Is. to 20s., and the poundage: payable thereon varies from 
1d. to 4d., according to the following scale : 








Value of note. Poundage. Value’ of note. Poundage. 
s d d. s. d d 
ro 1 5 0 2 
1 6 1 7 6 2 
0 1 10.0 3 
2 6 1 | 15 0 3 
3 0 ] 20 0 | 4 
4 0 1 





INSURANCE. 


There are no Acts of the New South Wales Parliament regulating 
the business of fire, life, and other forms of insurance, and local com- 
panies engaged in the business are either incorporated under special 
‘Acts or under the Companies Act. As the law does not require the 
publication of returns of the business transacted within the colony, it 
is not customary for companies to disclose this information, The only 
figures available, therefore, are those relating to their whole business ; 
but the cases are few in which a statement of the whole business of a 
company throws light on its operations in New South Wales. The 
inconvenience arising out of the state of the law in regard to insurance 
has been the subject of complaint by all companies seeking to transact 
business on sound lines, especially those companies engaged in life 
insurance. No deposit or other guarantee of genuineness is required, 
and it is open to any one to start a life office, the business transacted 
being only limited by the extent to which the credulity of the public 
may be abused. The evils in regard to fire companies are not so great 
as for life companies, as the risks taken are almost invariably for short 
periods ; but they are sufficiently great to call for speedy remedy. 
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There were seventy-five companies, including the two Underwriters’ 
Associations, operating in the colony during 1897 ; of these, only eleven 


were local institutions. The number doing each class of business was 


as follows :— 





| 
| In 


| New South 
Wales. 


Class of Business. 


Head Office. 


| 
In other 


Australasian 
Colonies. 


Outside 
Austral 





Life only ........ 

Fire only 

Marine only 

Fire and Life 

Fire and Marine 

Fire and Accident................ | 
Fire, Life, and Marine 

Fire, Marine, and Guarantee 


Fire, Life, Marine, and Guarantee.. 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


1,671,894 
2,145,432 
3,988,328 
712,006 
272,064 
1,387,495 
75,000 


25,000 


Fire, Marine, Accident, Guarantee, | 
and Plate Glass ........ crete a 2 apipecnce | 3 68,907 


Underwriters’ Associations 


The life assurance effected by the “ Fire and Life” offices forms a 
very small proportion of their total business. 


Frre INsurANCE. 


The amount of the net.risks held in the metropolitan area is obtainable 
under the 15th clause of the Fire Brigades Act of 1884, which requires 
each company holding risks within the proclaimed area under the Fire 
Brigades Board to furnish annually to the Board the amount held at 
risk on the preceding: 3lst December within that area, less the sum 
re-insured with other contributory companies under the Act. This 
information, however, is for assessment purposes only, the companies 
being obliged to contribute one-third of the*total annual expenditure of 
the Board, the sum subscribed by each being proportionate to the 
amount of net risks held within the said area. The total amount con- 
tributed by the companies towards the expenses of the Board during 
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1898 was £6,700. The net risk in the metropolitan area held by each 
company on the 31st December, 1897, was as follows :— 





| Net 
amount at 
| risk on 
| 31st Dec., 
1896. 


Name of Company. 


Net 
amount at 
risk on 
| 3ist Dec., 
1896. 


Name of Company. 





1 
£ 
350,546 
1,818,337 
423,929 
501,640 
8,467,529 
235,700 
473,100 


Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Co.| 
Alliance Assurance Company .... 
Atlas Assurance Company 
Australian Alliance Assurance Co... 
Australian Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Batavia Sea and Fire Insurance Co... 
Caledonian Insurance Co. | 
City Mutual Fire Insurance Co.| 

(Ltd.) 3,005,188 
Colonial Mutual Fire Insurance Co.| 

(Ltd.) | 1,014,238 
Commercial Union Assurance Co.| 


(Ltd.) 6,200,329 | 


Cornwall Fire and Marine Insurance) 
Co. (Ltd.) 
Derwent and Tamar Fire and Marine} 
Insurance Co. 
uardian Fire and Life Assurance Co. 
(Ltd.) 
Imperial Insurance Company of Lon- 
don (Ltd.) 
Lancashire Insurance Co. ... 
Lion Fire Insurance Co. (Ltd. ) 
Liverpool and London and Globe! 
Insurance Co, 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Co. 1,045,406 
London Assurance Corporation. . | 414,483 
Manchester Fire Assurance Co. 455,261 
Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co.(Ld.)| 8,358,753 
National Fire and Marine Insurance} 
WOO Nadewss cccwncciecccicsnsces | 
| 


258,459 
236,929 


631,605 


260,524 
2,378,508 





1,179,729 


| North 


| Scottish 


1,360,875 || 
294,312 || 


£ 
136,486 


Netherlands India Sea and Fire In- 
surance Co. 

New Zealand Insurance Co, 

North British and Mercantile In- 
surance Co, 

Queensland Insurance Co. 
(itd iorian eon ceils actor ebiac =e 

Northern Assurance Company 


865,106 
692,060 


| Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society! 2,226,184 


Palatine Insurance Company (Ltd.) 532,544 
Phoenix Assurance Co. of London ..| 1,069,327 
Queensland Mutual Insurance Co.| 

(67 8 eo coosencdasnaonacetosodcr | 269,157 
Royal Insurance Co. | 2,186,978 
Royal Exchange Assurance Corpor-) 

ation | 
Union and National In- 

SUTANCE OO. ics o's sisice a dcie es sigate'e | 473,100 
South British Fire and Marine In-| 

surance Co. of N.Z. | 
Standard Fire and Marine Insurance 

Co. of N.Z. 
Sun Insurance Office of London ....) 1,171,366 
United Insurance Co. (Ltd.)........ | 4,092,885 
United Australian Mutual Fire In- 

surance Co, (Ltd,) .............. 360,661 
Victoria Insurance Co. (Ltd.) | 1,530,988 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of 

N.S.W. for Offices outside the 

Colony | 


304,703 


1,627,553 





In cases where insurances cannot be effected in New South Wales 


there is an arrangément with the Fire Underwriters’ Association by . 
which the proportionate amount of the assessment due to the Fire 
Brigades Board is paid by the insured. No risks of this kind were in 
force at the close of 1897, but at the end of 1896 the insurances on 
local properties held outside the colony amounted to £200,260. 

The declared amount of risks held in the metropolitan district since 
the Fire Brigades Act came into force was as undernoted. The figures 
refer to the 3lst December in each year :— 


£36, 691,000 
41,631,582 
46,253,370 
49,209,395 
53,583,000 
57,148,388 
58,207,183 


£58, 415,945 
61,185,715 
59,844,701 
59,340,096 
59,720,282 
59,907,953 
60,426,170 
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The number of fires which occurred in the metropolitan district 
during the year 1897 was 449, which may be classified as follows, 
according to the damage done :— 

Slight damage .. 384 
Serious damage .... 
Total destruction 








Besides these, there were 76 chimney fires, ard 86 false alarms. 

Of the premises totally destroyed, 30 were insured, 9 not insured, and 
in 3 cases the insurance was unknown. Of those in which serious 
damage was effected, 21 were insured, and 2 not insured; while of 
those coming under the head of slightly damaged, 164 were insured, 194 
not insured, and in 26 instances the insurance was unknown ; so that 
it would appear the total number of insurances was 215, as against 205 
non-insurances or 51 per cent. of the whole number for which informa- 
tion is available. The percentage just given must be taken with 
qualification, as the premises and the property therein contained fre- 
quently belong to different persons, and in order to gauge the extent to 
which insurance is practised it would be necessary to ascertain in how 
many instances the double insurance was effected. In the returns 
above given a property is considered insured if the premises be covered 
and the contents uninsured, and the converse is also the case. 

The following is a statement of the fires which occurred in the metro- 
politan area during the past ten years :— 











r Slig: Serious | Tota 
Year. ane seed | scene, | 
1888 222 19 | 25 
1889 179 17 | 29 
1890 205 12 18 
1891 216 27 19 
1892 270 ~— | 21 | 23 
1893 210 | 23 | 25 
1894 206 23 CO 41 
1895, 299 20 | 48 
1896 230 27 | 34 
1897 384 22 | 42 





extend its provisions to the country districts ; but owing to an ambiguous 
clause in the statute the fire insurance companies do not consider them. 
selves called upon to contribute anything towards the maintenance of 
the country Boards, hence many of the municipalities have not taken 
any steps to come under the Act further than being gazetted. The 
country districts are served by volunteer fire companies, a return of 
which will be found in the subjoined table. Full particulars, similar to 
those given for the metropolitan district, cannot be obtained, and until 
the Act is made operative outside Sydney and suburbs correct returns 
will not be available 
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The total number of firemen attached to the brigades in the metro- 
politan and country districts, and the number of fires attended during 
1897, were as stated below :— 





| Number of— 


Number of— 


Name of Station. { Name of Station. | 


| Actual | Men in 
ifires at-jthe Bri- 
| tended. | gades. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| Actual | Men in | 
fires at-|the Bri-|| 
tended.| gades. || 


| 








Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade— | 
No. 1, Head-quarters.. 


Country Companies—cetd. 
WORDES tre. ccsscceasssseones= 10 
Glen Innes if 


No. 2, George-st. West 
No. 3, George-st. North 
No. 4, Darlinghurst ... 
No. 5, Newtown 


No. 6, North Sydney...| | 


No. 7, Marrickville 
Alexandria 

Auxiliary Firemen 

Metropolitan Volunteer 
Companies— 

Ashfield 

Balmain 

Burwood 
Drummoyne 





Granville... 

Kogarah .. 

Leichhardt 

Manly 

North Botany 
Paddington No. 1 ......| 
Paddington No, 2 .....| 
Parramatta No. 1 
Parramatta No, 2 ......| 
Rockdale 

Rookwood 

Waterloo 

Waverley 

Woollahra 


Grafton 
Hamilton 


Junee 
Kempsey 
Lambton 


Lismore .. 


Merewether 
Minmi 
Moama.. 
Moss Vale 





Narrandera ...... 
Newcastle, City ... 
Newcastle, West 


Nowra .. 
Orange 
Parkes 


Queanbeyan ... 


tichmond 
Singleton 
Stockton 
Tamworth 


"Paves. cicccianccss 


Tenterfield 


Goulburn (2 stations) .. 


Grafton, South 


Lambton, New 


Maitland, Eas 
Maitland, West ... 


SORE De Oboe Ib: 


Country Companies— Tighe’s Hill and Isling- 
Adamstown 
Albury 
Armidale 
Bathurst 


Bourke .... 


o>) 


Tighe’s Hill and Isling- 
rors se. ane pear ae 

Wagga Wagga .......... 

Wallsend & Plattsburg 

Waratah 

Wentworth ... 

Wickham 

Wollongong 


Broken Hill ..... 
Carrington 

Cootamundra H 
Deniliquin .............. 4 


ou 
we bo bo OY GO & 
wWwWhNhd to 


——— 














ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Lire AssuRANCE. 


Life assurance, in common with other forms of financial business, 
received a severe blow during the crisis of 1893, from the effects of 
which it is only now recovering. Prior to the year named all forms 
of life business showed great expansion; during 1894 and 1895 this 
gave place to a struggle to maintain the position already acquired; but in 
1896 and 1897 a decided improvement in business was experienced. The 
falling off after the financial crisis was not to be wondered at. The 
sudden stoppage of credit by the locking-up of deposits in banks drove 
many of the policy-holders to borrow on the security of their policies, 
and borrewing was too frequently the first step towards the surrender of 
the policy on the security of which the advance was made. The business 
of the last half of 1893 and of the whole of 1894 was in every respect 
abnormal ; for it will be seen from the comparative tables given below 
that, taking the whole of the companies together, the surrenders and: 
forfeitures actually exceeded the new business obtained. In dealing 
with the contraction in insurance business, it should be borne in mind 
that a good many of the old policies are now falling in, and at the same 
time the field from which new policies are obtained is sensibly narrowing, 
as the Australian colonies have been thoroughly exploited for many 
years, while the insurable element of four and a half million people 
cannot be said to be large. Of late years, however, sundry new forms 
of insurance have been adopted, and the companies hope in this way 
to more readily attract the public now that a revival seems to have set 
in. 

Special laws regulating the business of life assurance are in existence 
in every colony except New South Wales; but they are by no means 
uniform, no two colonies having precisely the same law. During 1862 
an Act was passed in New South Wales to encourage and protect life 
insurance, but its provisions in no way apply to the regulation of 
business. 

On account of the absence of official returns, the particulars relating 
to the institutions are obtained from the reports published and circu- 
lated by the companies themselves ; but, unfortunately, such statements 
do not allow of the business transacted locally being separated from 
that done elsewhere. During 1897 there were twelve institutions 
operating in the colony. Of these, four were local, five had their head 
offices in Victoria, and three in the United States. The volume of the 
local business of those last mentioned proportionately to the total 
is, however, so small that returns relating to the American offices 
have been omitted from the following comparisons, except where their 
local business can be stated. Early in 1897 two of the Victorian 
Tnstitutions amalgamated. ‘Fourteen companies, uniting life with other 
classes of insurance, have local branches or agencies, but with one 
exception their transactions in life risks in the colony are unimportant. 
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Of the nine Australasian institutions, the Australian Mutual Provi- 
dent Society and the Mutual Life Association of Australasia were 
incorporated under special Acts; and the City Mutual Life Assurance 
Society (Limited) and the Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Limited) 
were registered under the Companies Act, the former in 1879, and the 
latter in 1886. The five remaining institutions were incorporated in 
Victoria. 

The results of the latest published actuarial investigations of the 
various societies were as follow :— 























| §¢ | | | 
$s Basis Net 
Institution. | of Date. or present | Surplus. 
g 3 Valuation, Liability. 
a 
Head Office in New South Wales— Percent. | £ & 
Australian Mutual Provident Saciety| 1849 34 (a) 31 Dec., 1897 | 14,003,053 | 467,693 
Mutual Life Association of Aus-| 1869 4 (q) 31 Dec., 1894 963,477 85,508 
tralasia. 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society| 1879 4 (t) 31 Dec., 1897 153,085 | = 11,115 
(Limited). 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company) 1886 34 (a) 31 Dec., 1897 136,264 18,954 
(Limited). 
Head Office in Victoria— 
Australian Alliance Assurance Com-| 1862 | 3% (1) 31 Dec., 1897 273,827 9,235 
pany. 
National Mutual Life Association of| 1869 4 (ft) 30 Sept., 1895 | 1,890,529 169,695 
Australasia (Limited). | | 
“Mutual Assurance Society of Vic-| 1870 | 4 (q) 31 Dec., 1895 795,170 70,702 
toria (Limited), | 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life As-) 1871 | 4 (q) 31 Oct., 1896} 1,166,499 | 156,662 
surance Society (Limited). 
‘Colonial Mutual Life Assurance] 1874 4 (q) 31 Dec., 1894 1,567,431 226,198 
Society (Limited). 
Australasian Temperance and Gen-| 1876 33 (Q) | 30 Sept., 1895 165,427 2,219 
eral Mutual Life Assurance Soci- | | 
ety (Limited). | | 





* Amalgamated with the National Mutual Life Association from 1st January, 1897. 
(a) Annual. (¢) Triennial. (gq) Quinquennial. 


The net or present liability represents the present value of the sums 
sassured in respect of whole life and endowment assurance, reversionary 
Sonuses, endowments, and annuities in force at date of valuations, less 
the present value of the future pure premiums thereon. The surplus 
given represents the amount available for distribution amongst policy- 
holders, and actuarial and commercial reserves. 

Seven of the companies are mutual, and the remainder are what is 
termed in insurance parlance “mixed”—that is, proprietary companies 
dividing profits with the policy-holders ; while two of the institutions 
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also transact industrial business, and one company, the Australian 
Alliance Assurance Company, conducts fire and marine insurance. 
The returns for each society, however, apply only to the ordinary life 
business. Most of the offices have representatives in all the seven 
colonies, and three institutions have extended their operations to London, 
and one also to South Africa. 

The following table gives the policies in force and the sums assured 
in each society at the close of 1897 ; the item “Sums assured” means 
the sums payable, exclusive of reversionary bonuses, at death, or on 
attaining a certain age or at death before that age :— 











Policies Sums | 
in force, enna i] B Total, Annual 
Institution. exclusive ers UsYES \ iditios _ jinclusive of} Premium 
| of An- spect aes aa Bonuses. | Income. 
nuities. | 4 nnuities. | | 
! ! 
| ; ; | | 
No. £ £ £ | £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ......| 134,034 | 41,726,041 | 8,163,978 | 49,890,019 } 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ....| 17,281 | 4,537,640 | 249,261 | 4,786,901 146,475 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.).. 7,105 958,094 29,327 | 987,421 34,269 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd) ....} 14,986 | 1,798,740 45,778 1,844,518 | 72,142 
| 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company .. 1,493 524,354 44,703 | 569,057 17,848 
National Mutual Life Association of Austral-| | 
SiAi(Ltd reece erect teneneeaene 43,502 | 9,888,494 | 662,297 | 10,550,791 | 326,219 
| 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance | | 
Boclety:(Ltd))) ce csssicssease cewensnees 19,811 | 4,314,052 220,916 | 4,534,968 | 157,300 


Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society(Ltd.)} 32,608 10;425,870 | 286,920 


| 
| | 
| 10,712,290 327,078 


Australasian Temperance and General Mut- | | | 











ual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) ...... 6,266 | 956,391 17,856 974,247 | 35,017 

*Equitable Life Assurance Society of the | | | 

United: States cin cscccnect cece S068) c Sesncen: |” sccseeses | 3,863,382 | +......... 

| 

*Mutual Life Assurance Company of New| | | 
WY OV erin emcee mate noerinee 2,479 1,411,284 | 61,945 

- | | 
*New York Life Insurance Company ...... t 2,932 Roe csccore seceseee {$1,733,773 | $97,340 


* Australasian business only. + Not available. t Year 1896. 


The following table shows the business in force at the close of the 
year immediately preceding that of the crisis, the year following the 
crisis, and at the close of 1897. As was to be expected, the volume of 
assurances decreased in nearly every society from 1892 to 1894, and the 
results as disclosed by the figures afford another striking instance of the 
widespread distress following the events of 1893. During 1897, 
however, most of the societies exhibited a considerable improvement 
in their business. The Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria (Limited) 
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was amalgamated with the National Mutual Life Association of Austral- 
asia (Limited) from Ist.January, 1897. 





aerrie Assured, excluding Bonuses 


ituti nuities. 
Institution. and An 


1892. 1894. 1897. 








£ £ £ 

Australian Mutual Provident Society 38,888,283 | 39,510,130 | 41,726,041 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia | 4,430,669 | 4,166,359 | 4,537,640 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.). 719,999 776,946 958,094 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.)...| 429,084 $45,984 | 1,798,740 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company ... 769,987 | 645,463 524,354 
National Mutual Life Association of Vic- 
toria (Ltd. ). | 6,479,001 | 6,338,659 | 9,888,494 
Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria (Ltd.)} 3,665,517 | 3,332,312 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance | 
Society (Ltd.). | 4,939,075 | 4,555,968 | 4,314,052 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society) 
(Ltd.). | 10,827,028 | 10,533,271 | 10,425,370 
Australasian Temperance and General 
Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)... 827,566 $12;370 | 956,391 

* Equitable Life Assurance Society of the| | 
MUR GIR ios Soci cise cctccceccdacsaeeae | 4,335,522 4,211,667 | 3,863,382 

* Mutual Life Assurance: Company of New! 
York | 107,258 1,253,462 | 1,411,284 
1,883,765 1,665,068 | 1,733,773 

















% Australasian business only, including Bonuses. + Year 1896. 

The following table gives a summary of the new business completed 
during the past nine years by the nine Australian offices represented in 
NewSouth Wales. ‘Theassurance and endowment policies only are dealt 
with, as the annuity ‘transactions are > unimportant : _ 


Amount Assured. | Annual Premiums. 


Year. Policies. 
| : Per ; Per £100 of 
| Total Policy. Total. Assurance. 


| No. | £ £ 
1889 | 27,553 | 7,905,449 | 287 
1890 28,840 20,670 292 
1891 | 28,032 8,435,673 | 301 
1992 | 27,965 | 7,977,154 | 285 
1893 | 24.488 6,019,408 | 246 
1804 | 25,721 | 6,062,404 | 236 
1895 | 27,098 6,384,455 | 236 
1896 29,611 | ms 895,567 233 
1897 30,761 6,974,149 227 


5 
& | 


2 29 09 Oo 9 08 09 00 08 tH | 
OIATH Trp or 2 


~ 





It will be matieol that the average sum ube | fell to £297 in 1897, 
while the annual premium for £100 is considerably larger than for 
any of the other years shown. ‘It would seem from these two facts 
that the depression of the past five years has had the effect of cur- 
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tailing theinsuring powers of the people ; while the proportionate increase 
in the premium is accounted for by the growth of the endowment 
assurance business. At the present time about 55 per cent. of the total 
assurance business is of this description, and it is evident that the 
combination of investment with insurance thus afforded has obtained 
a strong hold on the assuring public. The average sum assured per 
endowment policy is below that of the whole life policies, while the 
average annual premium is higher, as many of the policies are for short 
terms. The new assurances effected during the year, less the void 
business or discontinuances, represent the annual additions to the sums 
assured ; this, or its opposite, is shown in the following comparison for 
the seven years ended 1897 :— 


|Net yearly increase 


Year. New Assurances. Voic iness. 
e ew Assurances. oid Busines: | to sums assured. 


3 £ £ 
1891 8,435,673 | 5,096,730 3,338,943 
1892 7,977,154 6,099,772 | 1,877,382 
1893 6,019,408 6,218,360 *198,952 
1894 6,062,494 6,305,437 *249 
1895 | 6,384,455 | 5,796,308 
1896 =| ~—-6 895,567 5,é ,394,182 
1897 | 6,974,149 5,344,764 | 1,629,385 


* Decrease. 

The receipts of the societies are chiefly represented by the collections 
from premiums on policies and the interest arising from investments of 
the accumulated funds ; while payments on account of policies matured 
and surrendered, cash bonuses, and expenses of management chiefly 
comprise the disbursements. The receipts and disbursements of each 
society during 1897 were as follow :— 





Excess 
Receipts 
(Addition to 


Institution. Receipts. | Expenditure. 
| Funds). 





£ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society 2,080,566 | 1,329,527 751,039 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia 208,576 154,144 | 54,432 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) 41,229 20,914 | 20,315 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.)... | 70,012 | 25,304 44,708 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company... ......| 31,746 27,288 4,458 
National Mutual Life Association of oipheeaece 
(Ltd. ) 419,861 279,630 140,231 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance! 
Society (Ltd.) ............06 ; 211,307 162,302 49,005 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.).... 397,012 284,643 112,369 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutua | 
Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)......-....:...++ 42,787 7,198 15,589 











£) 3,503,096 | 2,310,950 | 1,192,146 





* Denotes decrease. 
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The aggregate receipts and disbursements, under the accepted heads, 
for the ten institutions were as follow :— 


























Receipts. | Expenditure. 
) £ | . 

Premiums— Claims yer. cece sc0cececscs cones ss 1,165,981 
BN OMe deci tree Saliscaessaseeee 229,511 | Surrenders : 535,256 
Renewal 2,161,118 | Annuities 28,771 
Consideration for Annuities.. 53,803 | Cash Bonuses and Dividends} 73,885 
MG aROn rhe cercerasses esis occseneess 1,047,560 | Expenses ..............0cc0088 + | 453,834 

Other Receipts (Rents, etc.).. 11,104 | Amount written off to Depre-| 
| ciation, Reserves, etc. ...| 53,223 
MD Ota lee ences stes £} 3,503,096 | Total....:...0-:s1.s0+--0:£| 2,310,960 





In 1894, for the first time for many years, the amount of interest 
earned and rents received was insufficient to meet the demands under 
the head of claims, and similar conditions prevailed during the following 
three years; the excess to be made good from the other sources, 
however, was small. 

The yearly additions to the accumulated funds are largely dependent 
on the volume of assurances current, and any changes in the one are 
reflected in the figures of the other ; it is, therefore, not surprising that 
coincident with the shrinkages in the volume of assurances in force up to 
the year 1894, the amount added to the accumulated funds had corres- 
pondingly fallen off. During the years 1895, 1896, and 1897, however, 
the additions to the funds have shown a considerable increase. The 
amount of funds and the interest received thereon, for the eight years 
ended with 1897, were as follow :— 


Accumulated Funds. Interest. 











Year. Additions Total Amount | averowe 
during year. Amount. received. | Sealed 

£ | £ £ per cent. 
1890 1,404,215 | 14,580,210 | 827,909 5°97 
1891 1,380,553 | 15,960,763 | 902,774 591 
1892 1,360,100 17,320,863 | 967,678 581 
1893 1,147,143 | 18,468,006 | 991,369 5°54 
1894 | 912,276 19,380, 282 1,041,529 5°50 
1895 1,057,942 | 20,438,224 | 1,037,477 521 
1896 996,045 21,434,269 1,038,993 4°96 
1897 1,192,146 22,626,415 | 1,047,560 4°51 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF ASSURANCE CoMPANIES. 


The societies establish annually a statement of their liabilities and 
assets, with the object of showing the distribution of the accumulated 
funds and the amount placed to commercial reserve. The returns are, 
however, in no way connected with the valuation balance-sheets pre 
pared at the date of the actuarial investigation. The assets and liabili- 
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i ‘a ~- . 
ties for each institution, for the financial year of 1897, are shown in 





the subjoined table :— 




























































































Assets. Liabilities. 
z% e232 | 
) o § | B86 | 
Institution. Se | Ges | 
=3 Total SE. |So | Total. 
am Q%s sis 
on So = a2 / 
2e 8 & 133 
Sa SOS laa | 
E ian aa 
re A 
2 | 
(Re Ue ee ee ha eon 2 
Australian Mutual Provident Society| 12,007,589) 2,920,641) 14,928,230 14,479,578) 448,652) 14,928,230 
Mutual Life Association of Austral-| | 
BMG eerie ceeeee lacteruses emits | 779,360, 421,046, 1,200,406 1,190,193, 10,218] 1,200,496 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society | | | 
(Ltd erie nen cree 101,968 | 464,200, 1,024} 165,224 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company} ! | 
(CAS Edo cotn toad ocnbnceence 98,495[ 59,662 155,218} 2,938] 158,156 
*Australian Alliance | | 
Dany ee 255,637] 296,871 284,786) 267,722} 552,508 
National Mutual Life Association of| | 
Australasia (Ltd.).............. | 1,805,009) 937,894 2,703,701; 39,202) 2,742,903 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life As- | 
surance Society (Ltd.).......... } 1,030,118] 225,102) 1,2 1,247,188] 8,032) 1,255,220 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance i \ 
Society (Ltd.)........ 1,139,756] 1,019,526) 2,159,282] 2,113,624) 45,658) 2,159,282 
tAustralasian Temperance | 
ral Mutual Life Assurance | | | | 
Sooietyi(Ltd:)) (iceseiestssicines ee 92,235 234,930! 198,708} 36,222) 234,930 
WOCAL earn correrntereiniiem ane 7 | 6,036 23,396,859 | 22,537,196) 859,663] 23,396,859 
| | 








* Including Fire and Guarantee Branches. Including Industrial Branch. | 


About 51 per cent. of the total assets are represented by loans on 
mortgage, and another 20 per cent. is lent on the policies of the 
societies. In former years insurance companies were almost restricted 
to these forms of investment, but recently more attention has been 
given to Government securities, loans to municipalities, and investments 
in shares; while considerable sums are deposited with the banks, or 
sunk in freehold and leasehold property. The remaining items require 
no special comment, except loans on personal security. Investments of 
this character are unusual in Australasia, the amount invested aggregat- 
ing only £86,962. Insome of the colonies the companies are obliged by 
law to deposit certain sums with the Treasury as a guarantee of good 
faith, and the amount so lodged is included either under the head of | 
Government securities or of deposits. 


Expenses oF MANAGEMENT OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The ratio of expenses of management to premium income and gross 
receipts must necessarily vary according to the age of the society and 
the proportion of new business transacted. The figures are given for 
what they are worth. That a more exact comparison cannot be made is 
the fault of certain companies which fail to niake a complete disclosure 
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of their affairs, and do not distribute their expenses of management so 
that the cost of new business may be distinguished from that of old 
business ; the reports of other companies are unequalled in any part of 
the world :— 


Expenses of Management. 


ituti Proportion to— 
Institution. Proport 
Amount. | 
Premium Gross 
Income. | Receipts. 





per cent. 
Australian Mutual Provident Society 9 : 8-65 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia 9 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) .... 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company... . Suid 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia (Ltd.). 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) é | £ 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) 9,42 25°5 20°00 
Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Lif - | 
surance Society (Ltd.) 38: | “79 27°78 








ASSURANCE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The average amount assured per policy for each colony, and for the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, is given in the fol- 
lowing table. The figures in some instances are probably somewhat 
overstated as all the companies do not show complete returns of the 
business in each colony, but the results may be taken as a fair estimate 
for each province. The Australasian business of the American insti- 
tutions excluded from the previous returns has been included for the 
purpose of establishing the Australian averages shown herewith :— 


Average Average Premium 
Country. sum assured per £100.of 
per Policy. Assurance. 





£ 

Australasia 280 
New South Wales .................. 318 
Victoria eee 279 
Queensland Ss 315 
South Australia ; aa 242 
Western Australia fee 315 
Tasmania ee 264 
New Zealand 264 
United Kingdom 397 
United States (New York only) ..... 502 
Canada 347 


food el a 
Le Cm hoot 


The average amount of assurance per head of population -was, in 
Australasia, £21 ; in Canada, £13 ; in the United Kingdom, £13; and 
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in the United States, £15; while the average number of policies per 
thousand of —. was, in Australasia, 74; in Canada, 37 ; in the 
United Kingdom, 32; and in the United States, 30. 

The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In these 
colonies mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various 
societies have acquired large bonus additions. The average existing 
policy, including reversionary bonus, of the Australasian companies 
during 1897, was £312, as compared with the £280 shown in the com- 
parative table. 

It would seem that the practice of assuring life is much more 
prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries instanced : 
and. although the average sum assured by each policy is less, the number 
of policies is so much greater, as compared with the population, that the 
amount assured per inhabitant is considerably higher. 


3ANKRUPTCY. 


The present Bankruptcy Act came into force in January, 1888, super- 
seding a system which made insolvency a very easy matter. It was 
expected that the new Act would give a healthier tone to trade, and 
decrease the number of cases in which debtors would have recourse to 
law to be relieved of their engagements. The result anticipated, however, 
was not immediately realised, and bankruptcies were just as numerous 
as formerly, but during the year 1896 and 1897 a decided improvement 
took place. In the ten years dyring which the present law has been in 
force, 12,406 petitions in bankruptey have been received ; of these, 
10, 703 were filed by the bankrupts themselves, and 1,703 on behalf of 
eroditore The petitions were not granted or were w ithdrawn in 441 
cases, so that the total sequestrations actually made numbered 11,965. 
The. following is a statement of the bankruptcy petitions for iene 
of the ten years during which the present Bankruptcy Act has been 
in force :— 





= 7 ~~ Petitions | ara, 
Petitions in Bankruptcy. | - eutions | Sequestration 

: ___| withdrawn, ‘Orders 
Total. refused, | granted, 


Voluntary. Compulsory. | ete. 


No. No. No. | No. No. 

735 116 851 28 823 
1889 935 166 1,101 39 1,062 
1890 | 1,079 164 1,243 50 1,193 
1891 1,016 222 1,238 49 1,189 
1892 1,267 239 1,506 43 1,463 
1893 1,535 209 1,744 59 | 1,685 
1894 1,364 148 1,512 47 1,465 
1895 1,080 200 1,280 61 1,219 
1896 | 937. | 149 1,086 46 1,040 
1897 755 90 845 19 826 








Total...; 10,703. 1,703 12,406 441 | 11,965 
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[t will be observed that a regular decrease in the sequestrations has 
taken place since the financial crisis of 1893, the total for 1897 being 
less than one-half of that in the year first-mentioned, and only three 
more than the bankruptcies in the fairly prosperous year 1888. This 
decline confirms the evidence of the growing prosperity of the colony, 
already indicated by the increase in the savings of the people, and also 
by the life assurance returns. 

A bankrupt may obtain his discharge in one of three ways—by the 
sequestration order made against him being annulled, by the release of 
his estate, or by.a certificate of discharge being granted to him. The 
bulk of the certificates issued are obtained under the last-mentioned head ; 
only three sequestration orders have been annulled, and 105 estates have 
been released since the existing Act has been in force, while 1,331 
certificates of discharge have been granted. The number of certifi- 
cates issued from Ist January, 1888, to 3lst December, 1897, was as 
follows :— 





Total 
Certificates 
issued. 


Sequestration | 
Year. Orders 
| annulled, 


Estates 
released. 


Certificates | =. 
| of Discharge | ee corey 
granted. accepted, 





No. 
32 








1,331 








The number of estates in respect of which certificates of discharge or 
release were granted was 1,459, or 12 per cent. of the total sequestrations. 
In some few cases application is made for a certificate and refused ; 
allowing for these, it would appear that out of 100 bankrupts 88 are 
unable or too indifferent to take the necessary steps,to free themselves 
from bankruptcy. Under the law the property of an uncertificated 
bankrupt, even if acquired subsequently to sequestration, is liable to 
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seizure on behalf of unsatisfied creditors ; and as applications for certifi- 
cates of discharge are the exception rather than the rule, it would 
appear that the great majority of bankrupts neither attain nor hope 
to attain a position in which they are likely to be disturbed by 
unsatisfied creditors. Before a certificate is granted all fees owing to 
the Court and official assignees must be paid, and it is certain that not 
a few who elect to remain uncertificated do soin order to avoid payment 
of these fees. The number of sequestrations during the ten years 
the Act has been in force was 11,965, and of these 10,506 remain uncer- 
tificated. During 1897 the total number of sequestrations was 826 ; 
the liabilities, according to bankrupts’ schedules, were £610,111; and 
the assets amounted to £347,469. The qualification “according to 
bankrupts’ schedules” is necessary, as the returns of assets and liabilities 
established after investigation by the Court differ widely from those 
furnished by bankrupts :— 


| Nominal— 


Sequestrations. | — = 
| Liabilities. Assets. Deficiency. 


No. £ £ | £ 
1888 | 823 | 659,307 459,677 199,630 


1ss9 | 1,062 | 794,603 396,723 397,880 
1890 1,193 1,203,685 540,726 662,959 





1891 1,189 | 989,778 454,211 535,567 
1892 1,463 2,035,316 793,045 | 1,242,971 

1893 1,685 1,527,985 905,763 | 622,222 
1894 1,465 1,852,235 995,935 856,300 
1895 1,219 1,142,637 747,053 | 395,584. 
1896 1,040 627,314 409,928 217,386 
1897 826 610,111 347,469 262,642 





11,965 | 11,442,971 | 6,050,530 | 5,392,441 











The dividend rates paid on the amount of proved liabilities of 
estates which have been wound up are not given, as to establish such 
would involve an investigation of the transactions in each estate; and 
even this operation would not result in complete returns being 
established, as there are many estates which remain unsettled over a 
long period of years. There are three official assignees to assist the 

one 
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Court in winding up the estates. Each official pays all money received 
by him to the Registrar in Bankruptcy, who places the amount to the 
credit of the Bankruptcy Estates Account, from which all charges, 
fees, and dividends are met. ‘The official assignees are also required to 
furnish quarterly statements of the transactions in each estate during 
that period, and the figures given in the two statements following were 
obtained from these returns. The charges under each head were :— 





Paid into 
Consolidated Revenue. | _ 
Commission 


Peremptory Charges. | 











ae ——— — ee en | Total 
aoe | Rent, Costs. | py breed | Charges. 
Auction. | Valuation, Court Fees.) Percentage. 
|Labour, etc. | 
| 
£ £ r £ £ £ | £ 
1890 4,268 9,613 3,064 70 382 3,443 | 20,840 
1891 | 3,019 18,439 6,202 1,508 726 5,386 | 35,280 
1892 | 3,692 10,350 7,192 1,582 891 5,581 29,288 
1893 | 3,952 13,743 7,133 1,473 652 5,691 32,644 
1894 | 3,571 | 18,308 | 7,139 1,528 1,143 8,610 40,299 
1895 | 2,780 | 16,752 8,519 , 1,414 718 6,182 36,365 
1896 | 1,955 | 22,488 6,113 | 1,321 551 | 4,665 | 37,093 
1897 1,617 | 13,929 | 8,100 | 1,293 691 | 5,129 | 30,759 


The official assignees receive 24 per cent. on the amount realised, and 
a similar rate on the amount af dividends declared; in addition to 
this the Judge may grant special remuneration. The dividends paid 
and the undivided balances at the end of each year were as follow :— 





Money in hands of Official | 





Assignees. | Balance of 
Year. Dividends Paid. === = = Bankruptcy 
Unpaid and un- | Unpaid | Estates Account. 
claimed Balances. | Dividends. | 
| 
£ | £ £ £ 
1890 26,289 1,987 | 287 22,037 
1891 52,304 | 1,449 432 21,651 
1892 | 45,084 | 1,145 | 591 20, 284 
1893 40,433 | 9,532 132 27,287 i 
1894 \ 70,381 | 863 305 30,985 
1895 50,640 | 314 530 16,738 
1896 ay 557 9,610 747 23,553 
1897 7 37,900 1,474 1,065 13,208 


On the 30th June, 1898, there remained to the credit of the Bank- 
ruptcy ee Dividend Fund £6,892, and to the Bankruptcy 
Suitors Fund, which account interest earned by the Unclaimed 
Dividend Fond | is ciplaced, the sum of £620. 
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District Registrars in Bankruptcy have been appointed throughout 
the colony, and in most instances the positions are filled by Police 
Magistrates or other court officials. District Registrars have the same 
powers and jurisdiction as the Registrar in respect to examinations of 
bankrupts, and the technical business of the court. 

The following table vives the callings of persons becoming bankrupt 
during 1897 ; no trade, however, is recorded which showed less than 
10 bankrupts :— 





Calling. 





Miners | | Contractors 8 || Bakers 
Farmers 38 || Carpenters trations) 
Hotel-keepers 
Agents § No occupation 
Builders 9 || Graziers 
Storekeepers 3 9 || Civil Servants... 





Labourers 36 | Butchers | i Others (under 10 Seques-| 
| 
| 





The foregoing pages deal with the commercial aspect of bankruptcy ; 
other information relating to legal procedure will be found in the 
chapter dealing with the transactions of the Law Courts. 


TRANSACTIONS IN REAL EsvTate. 


The Real Property Act came into force in 1862, dealings in real 
estate before that year having been regulated by the Deeds Regis- 
tration Act of 1843. The Real Property Act completely revolutionised 
the procedure in regard to land transfers, and was modelled on the 
lines of legislation in South Australia adopted at the instance of Sir 
R. R. Torrens—hence the popular name of Torrens’ Act. The chief 
features of the Act are the transferring of real property by registration 
of title instead of by deeds ; the absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered ; and the protection afforded to owners against possessory 
claims, as a title issued under the Act stands good notwithstanding any 
length of adyerse possession. From the passing of Torrens’ Act all 
lands sold by the Crown were conveyed to the purchasers under its 
provisions, and the provisions of the old law were restricted to transac- 
tions in respect of grants already issued. The area for which grants 
under the old system had been issued in 1862 was 7,478,794 acres ; 
since then 1,253,003 acres have been brought under the provisions of 
Torrens’ Act, so that the area still under the Deeds Registration Act is 
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6,225,791 acres. Lands are allowed to be placed under Torrens’ Act 
only when their titles are found to be unchallengeable; but thousands of 
acres are brought under the Act during the course of every year, so that 
it is merely a question of time when the whole of the lands of the 
colony will be under a uniform system. The area of Crown lands 
conveyed and of private lands brought under the Real Property Act 
during the decade ended 1897 was as follows :— 














ere | aaa Total 
ene | Real Property Act. 

Area. | Value, | Area, | Value. (eae ll nee 

| acres, a acres, | £ acres. £ 

1888 | 318,875 421,058 | 62,085 | 1,840,008 | 380,960 | 2,261,066 
1889 | 355,330 | 512,237 | 45,309 | 1,348,812 | 400,639 | 1,861,049 
1890 | 194,953 | 336,369 | 79,675 | 1,068,348 | 274,628 | 1,404,717 
1891 | 279,247 403,421 | 51,145 | 1,163,044 | 330,392 1,566,465 
1892 | 189,990 | 301,165 | 83,627 | 1,243,890 | 273,617 1,545,055 
1893 | 253,941 | 306,842 | 44,999 | 962,413 | 298,940 1,269,255 
1804 | 267,730 | 485,006 | 45,756 | 808,234 | 313,486 | 1,293,240 
1895 289,157 | 261,262 | 22,230 | 755,114 | 311,387 | 1,016,376 
1896 | 320,474 | 226,440 | 53,717 | 861,811 | 374,191 | 1,088,251 
1897 268,014 161,694 26,941 | 617,984 294,955 779,678 





For the whole period during which the Real Property Act (Torrens’) 
has been in operation, 17,531,643 acres, valued at £19,776,339, have 
been conveyed under its provisions, and 1,253,003 acres, valued at 
£21,080,856, have been brought under it, and deeds under the old Act 
tothe same extent cancelled. 

The transfers and conveyances of private lands which take place 
during ordinary years indicate in some measure the condition of business; 
the volume of these transactions, however, in some years cannot be relied 
upon as giving more than an indication of speculation or inflation. In 
the following table, which covers ten years, there is shown the considera- 
tion money paid on sales of private lands during each year, excluding, 
of course, lands sold on long terms. During 1888 land to the value of 
£11,068,873 changed hands, but in 1897 the amount had fallen to 
£3,251,379. The year 1888 marked the last flickering uf the boom 
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period, when land speculation proceeded on a scale of unexampled reck- 
lessness. The other extreme was reached in 1897, when the value of the 
land transferred was only slightly more than in 1877, and nearly 
£1,000,000 less than in 1896. Tt is evident, therefore, that transactions 
in land still very largely represent conveyances by mortgagors and 
mortgagees, genuine speculation in land having almost wholly died 
out :— 


Conveyances or Transfers. 


Under Under - 
Old System. New System. rorel: 


£ £ £ 


5,893,373 5,175,500 | 11,068,873 


4,169,822 3,333,411 7,503,233 


3,954,358 3,600,392 | 7,554,750 
4,564,285 3,602,082 8,166,367 
3,537,829 2,716,379 6,254,208 


2,317,777 2,532,211 4,849,988 


1,945,527 2,048,977 3,994,504 
1,812,199 1,862,638 | 3,674,837 


2,212,158 2,009,172 4,221,330 


yes 


1,149,989 2,101,390 | 3,251,379 


As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the 
issue of a certificate the title of the person named on the certificate is 
indefeasible. Provision is, however, made for error in transfer, by which 
persons might be deprived of their rightful property, as should the 
transfer be made to the wrong person the holder of the certificate 
cannot be dispossessed of his property unless he has acted fraudulently. 
To indemnify the Government for compensating persons who, through 
error, may have been deprived of their properties, an assurance fund 
has been created by a contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on 
the declared capital value being levied on property first brought under 
the Act, and upon transmissions of titles of estates of deceased proprietors. 
It is an undeniable proof of the value of the Act, and the facility of its 
working, that payments from the assurance fund to the 31st December, 
1897, in respect of titles improperly granted, amounted to only £3,148. 
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The amounts paid into the Treasury on account of the assurance fund 
during each of the seven years ended 1897 were as follow :— 





Compensation 





= Collections, “7 unts Credited 
Year. less Refunds. Logel ye so Fund. 
| £ | £ | £ 
1891 5,345 Nil 5,345 
1892 4,670 1,053 3,617 
1893 4,083 Nil 4,083 
1894 | 4,882 367 4,515 
1895 4,276 | l 4,275 
1896 3,912 12 3,900 
1897 4,721 35 4,686 








The assurance fund, which forms part of the Trust Fund of the 
Treasury, amounted to £161,576 at the close of 1897, and bears interest 
at rates varying from 3 to 5 percent. The accretions to this fund—that 
is, interest and collections—average over £8,000 per annum, while the 
total withdrawals duving the whole currency of the Act have only reached 
a little over £3,000; thus, as there is every likelihood of the amount 
annually added growing larger as years roll on, the fund bids fair to 
attain considerable dimensions. 


MortGaGeEs. 


All mortgages, except those regulated by the Bills of Sale Act of 
1855 and the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, are registered at the 
Registrar-General’s Office, and it is a fair assumption that the number 
recorded represents the bulk of the mortgages effected. Where more 
than one mortgage has been effected on the same property, the mortgages 
take priority according to the time of registration, and not in accordance 
with their respective dates. The amount of consideration for which a 
mortgage stands as security is not always stated in the deeds, the words 
‘valuable consideration” or “ cash credit” being inserted instead of a 
specific sum in many of the transactions of banks and other loan institu- 
tions, in cases where the advances made are liable to fluctuation ; and 
as this frequently occurs when the property mortgaged is of great value, 
an exact statement of the total advances against mortgages cannot be 
given. It must be borne in mind, therefore, that the figures in the 
tables given below refer only to cases in which a specific amount is 
stated in the deeds, whether that amount be the sum actually advanced 
or not. What is true of mortgages registered holds good for discharges, 
the amount of which, as shown in the tables, is still further reduced by 
the exclusion of mortgages which have been satisfied by foreclosure or 
seizure, a record of which is not available. Many mortgages, therefore, 
appear in the official records as current, notwithstanding that the 
property which they represent has passed away from the mortgagor. 


MORTGAGES AND LIENS. 


Mortcaces oF REAL Estate. 


Mortgages of land are registered either under the Deeds Registration 
Act of 1843 or the Real Property Act of 1862, according to the Act 
under which the title of the property stood at the time of registration. 
The mortgages registered for each of the ten years ended 1897 
were :— 





Registrations— 





Under Deeds 


Registration Act. Under Real Property Act. Under both Acts. 


j 
| Number. | Consideration. | Number. | Consideration. | Number. | Consideration. 





| 
£ | £ 
1888 7,452 8,765,109 | 4,27 7,520,914 | 11,726 | 16,286,023 
1889 9,312 7,277,334 4,416 7,256,931 | 13,728 | 14,534,265 
1890 9,883 | 8,072,218 4,697 8,559,662 | 14,580 , 16,631,880 
1891 10,348 | 10,520,261 4,523 8,535,876 | 14,871 | 19,056,137 
1892 10,450 9,328,563 4,644 6,770,594 15,094 | 16,099, 157 
1895 9,351 7,434,029 4,704 6,034,324 14,055 | 13,468,353- 
1894 8,901 | 5,824,797 , 4,277 | 5,624,968 | 13,178 | 11,449,765 
1895 | 8,467 | 7,183,729 3,886 4,741,877 | 12,353 | 11,925,606 
1896 | 7,855 | 5,428,148 3,677 4,652,779 | 11,532 | 10,080,927 
1897 | 3,898 | 4,147,583 | 3,971 | 4,354,412 7,469 | 8,501,995 
{ | | | | 





The consideration given generally represents the principal owing ; in 
some cases, however, it stands for the limit within which clients of 
banks and other loan institutions are entitled to draw, though many 
of these clients may be in credit while their property is mortgaged and 
unreleased. ; é 

The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much less than: 
the amount registered, for, as previously mentioned, the discharges do 
not include foreclosures, which if not formally registered as discharges 
are nevertheless mortgages cancelled. The volume of the releases is 
also reduced by mortgages paid off in instalments, as the discharges. 
may be given for the last sum paid, which might happen to bear a very 
small proportion to the total sum borrowed ; and, further, the total of 
discharges is reduced owing to the practice, now largely followed, of 
allowing mortgages maturing on fixed dates to be extended for an 
indefinite period. 

Conveyances under mortgage or purchases of equity of redemption, 
and transfers which represent dealings between mortgagee and mortgagee, 
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are, in point of value, unimportant ; nevertheless, to complete the 
transactions in mortgages, returns covering the period of ten years 
ended 1897 are given below. The table is incomplete, as the con- 
sideration in respect of conveyances and transfers under the Real 
Property Act cannot be given ; while the figures for 1897 are exclusive 
of 24 conveyances under mortgage, and 118 transfers of mortgages, for 
witich the amounts involved are not stated :— 








Deeds Registration Act of 1843. Transfers 
of Mortgage 
j 


| under Real 














Saar: Conveyances under Mortgage. Transfers of Mortgages. | Property Act. 

] j 

Number. | Consideration. Number. | Consideration. | Number, 
| \ 
| | has £ 

1888 | 192 378,662 276 29,753 189 
1889 | 204 | 680,240 83 ae 192 
1890 | 117 | 88,116 210 229,010 180 
1891 348 245,111 | 246 390,243 218 
1892 | 392 | 162,307 | 25¢ 1,219,401 255 
1893 | 430 216,925 | 388 276,507 347 
1894 | 374 381,738 508 485,489 318 
1895 320 | 159,608 600 768,368 308 
1896 | 467 4 256,967 | 370 287,361 227 
1897 450 280,583 146 174,379 215 

| | 








Morreaces on Live Srock anp Woot. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops 
are registered dnder special Acts, the two first mentione ,d under a 
temporary measure passed in 1847, which was continued from time to 
time and became permanent by a special eaactment in 1860, and the 
liens on growing crops under one passed in 1862. The mortgages on 
live stock are current till discharge, while the liens on wool mature at 
the end of each season and terminate without being for mally discharged. 
Mortgages under each Act are valid without the ‘stock or crops being 
delivered to the mortgagees. The figures relating to live stock are 
given in some detail, as they throw considerable light on the condition 
of the great industry of the country. They must, however, be taken 
with this qualification, that the amount stated represents+in many cases 
merely nominal indebtedness, and the advances are not in eve ry instance 
made to persons financially embarrassed. But with full allowance on 
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this seore, the figures given hereunder will make it plain how large a 
hold the lending institutions have upon the great pastoral industry. 
The following statement shows the liens on wool and the mortgages on 
live stock registered during each of the ten years ended 1897. 
secured both by a lien on the wool and by mortgage of the 
included under the head of mortgages only :- - 


Sums 
sheep, are 





Preferable Liens on Wool. Mortgages on Live Stock. 


Year, | 


No. of | Considera- No. of No; No. of | Considera- 


| Number.| 


Sheep. 


tion, 


Number. : 
Numbe Sheep. 


Horned 
Cattle. 


Horses. 





1888 


80,120 


tion. 


1,998 4 002,148 


1889 4,572 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


100,026 
93,298 


g’ 16,904 
13,204. 407 24,241 
16,084,929 
101, O48 
1,341,949 
9,277, 004 1,056,721 1,678 


4,290, a 62,644 


+ The f figures ‘for 1893 and 1894 ine lude the consideration for 245 and 2 22 camels respectively. 


To supplement the information just given, the following table, which 
shows the proportion of the flocks of the colony covered by lie mn and 
mortgage, has been compiled. In addition to the numbers given, a 
considerable quantity of stock is in the hands of financial institutions 
as mortgagees in possession, but an exact statement of this it is not 
possible to obtain :— 


Sheep. Horned Cattle. Horses. 





Involved Pro- | Pro- | ie 


Total in 
Colony. 


3 | 46,503,469 
1889 | 50,106,768 
1890 | 55,986,431 

61,831,416 
58,080,114 
56,980,688 
56,977,270 





in Lien 
and 


Mortgage. 


18,061, 847 
21,561,421 


| 22,671,640 


47, 617,687 | 1s 9,672,718 
Lee | | 16 Peer a0 


portion 
involved 
to total 


Total in 
Colony. 


lInvolv ed) portion 

| in Mort- 
gage. to total 

herds 


No. 
80,120 


| per cent..| 


| 100,026 


93,298 


| 111,432 
| 142,695 


269,852 | 


2,465,411 
2,150,057 


6,163 


2,085,096 | 


227,531 
698,448 
148, 629 


62,644 | 


involved 


Involved 
n Mort- 
gage. 


Total in re 
Colony. | 


No. 

411,368 

430,777 

444,163 
| 469,647 3,728 
484,309 16,904 
24,241 


| 498, "034 | 


portion 
invelved 
to total 
number, 


The mortgages shown represent the annual registrations ; hence the 


sheep iaaalvad were those pledged during twelve months only ; 


and as 


the currency of a mortgage on live stock, unlike that of a lien which 
terminates at the end of the season, is variable, it follows that the 
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figures in any year do not represent the total number of sheep covered 
by mortgage, and that the proportion of the flocks held under lien and 
mortgage, after making every allowance for releases, is therefore some- 
what higher than that stated. This remark applies equally to the 
figures given for horned cattle and horses. 


DiIscHARGES OF MorvrGaGcEs. 


The number of discharges registered amounts in an ordinary year to 
about one-sixth of the mortgages of live stock registered. The figures 
for the ten years ended 1897 were :— 





| | 
| Number. | 





Year. Amount. Year. | Number. | Amount. 
—_—_—— = : ee 
£ | £ 
1888 240 1,160,307 | 1893 286 1,062,827 
1889 256 1,191,089 1894 | 334 496,041 
1890 368 2,512,551 1895 | 372 1,053,863 
1891 380 1,184,372 1896 432 886,218 
1892 317 985,048 1897 385 549,064 





There were also 42 discharges of liens, amounting to £20,683 during 
1897 ; these represent transfers of security and repayments during the 
season, as liens terminate by effluxion of time at the close of the wool 
season. 

Liens on Growina Crops. 


Under the provisions of the Act, liens on agricultural and horticul- 
tural produce, the duration of which must not exceed one year, are 
made. Such advances do not ordinarily reach large sums, either indi- 
vidually or in their total, as. there is an element of uncertainty in the 
security offered. During the last ten years the advances ranged from 
£75,439 to £247,466 per annum. The liens registered in 1897 were 
1,947 in number, covering advances to the extent of £151,334 :— 





Year. Number. |Consideration. Year. | Number. leesatlretlon: 
a Nanas ae — Lee a ee es 
£ | we 
1888 1,006 247,466 1893 | 1,789 159,007 
1889 15227, 83,748 1894 | 2,291 181,432 
1890 1,089 | 75,439 1895 2,621 219,392 
1891 1,171 78,448 1896 | 2,567 202,605 
1892 1,416 130,155 1897 1,947 151,334 














Morteaces on SHips. 
Mortgages of registered British vessels are dealt with under the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. The mortgages are, according to the 
Act, divided into two classes, one in which the ship is the sole security, 
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and the other in which the advances are made on the security of what 
is termed in the Act “the account current,” which may comprise ships, 
wharfage appliances, etc. Registrations are effected at the two ports of 
registry, Sydney and Newcastle ; the returns given in the subjoined 
statements apply to both ports :— 





Mortgage on ships only. Mortgage on account current. 


Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 





No. Amount. No. Amount. No. | Amount. | No. | Amount. 





£ £ | £ 
1891 | 22,377 | 7 3,022 3,672 8,800 
1892 18,571 | 9 16,835 51,293 10,000 
1893 | 13,152 10 6,681 315 3,019 
1894 | 11,420 21 =| 13,577 1,855 16,600 
1895 9,790 9 4,617 { 900 19,730 
1896 6,165 18 19,630 5,450 7,250 
1897 7,745 23. | 22,917 : 1,509 12,934 


c—_ _ 
Hm OVsT Ora @ 


— 
bo 








The number of mortgages registered in which ships figure as the sole 
security represents the vessels encumbered—that is to say, “one ship one 
mortgage”; the number of mortgages in the other class may or may not 

- oe iS ma) A 
represent the number of vessels mortgaged. The discharges of mort- 
gages during the same period were as follow :— 


Mortgage on ships only. Mortgage on account current. 





Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. | Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 


| 
| j j } : 
No. Amount. | . | Amount. vO. Amount. No. Amount. 
| | 
| 





£ £ 

1891 17 12,482 9,004 
1892 23 9,769 3,872 
1893 20 13,962 13,026 
1894 13 5,948 10,325 
1895 28 11,096 8,664 
1896 | 15 5,230 13,553 
1897 11 3,193 16,643 


£ | £ 
No amount 12,400 
872 
90 

nil. 
1,000 
150 
4,800 


| 

| 2,717 
| No amount 
| 


=] 
Eirrw 


“Ino aor 


do 

216 
501 
840 





bo Dee Ow 











| 
| 
| 
| 


In some cases of mortgages on account current the amount of con- 
sideration is not stated, and the figures given must be accepted with this 
qualification, 
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BiLts oF SA.e. 


All mortgages of personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, 
wool, live stock: and growing crops, are filed and entered at the Supreme 
Court under the Bills of Sale Act of 1855. This Act provides that each 
document shall be filed and entered within thir ty days after it is made 
or given, otherwise the transaction is illegal; and to prevent fraud and 
imposition the records are open to the inspection of the public. The 
total amount of advances annually made on bills of sale is not readily 
available, but judging from the number of bills filed the sum must be 
considerable. © The provisions of the Act are availed of by all classes of 
the community, but brewers and money lenders figure conspicuously 
among the transferrees. No complete record is made of the bills 
terminated voluntarily or by seizure, the official records showing only 
those discharged in the ordinary way. Seizures of the security given, 
which generally comprises household furniture and stock-in- trade, are 
common occurrences, and it is to be regretted that no record of them 
is kept ; but, as previously shown, the neglect in the registration of 
foreclosures is a weakness in the proc edure_ under all Acts regulating 
mortgage transactions. The bills filed and the discharges registered for 
the eight years ended 1897 were as follow :— 





Bills of Sale. 














Year. | 
| Filed in Satisfied or orders 
Supreme Court. for discharge made. 

1890 | 3,045 22) 

1891 2,697 136 

1892 132 

1893 | 96 

1894 | 77 

1895 2,512 140 

1896 2,375 158 

1897 
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The volume of mortgages registered and discharged under each class 
is given below. As the returns are incomplete, from causes already 
alluded to, no general total has been established. The followi ing t table 
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shows the total consideration of the mortgages registered during each 
of ee last five years :— 


Property. 





On Real Estate— 4 £ 
Under Deeds Registration Act ....| 7,434,026 5,89 97 83,728 5,428,148 | 
», Real Property Act 3,034,3° 5,624,968 4,652,779 


On Personalty— 
Liens on Wool 
Mortgages on Live 8 ock . 
Liens on Growing Crops .... . 5g 
Mortgages on Ships 9,833 24) 997 
and Shipping 
Appliances 3,3: 18,455 
Bills of Sale 





* Figures incomplete. 


The consideration of the mortgages of which discharges were regis- 
tered during each of the last five years is given below :— 


1894. 1895. 





On Real Estate. . £, £ £ 
Onder Deeds Registration Act ....| 1,864,021 2,060,696 | ‘ 0| § 2,108,981 
», Real Property Act 1,927,794 2,083,092 | 2. | 2,798,795 | 2,689,520 


On Personalty— 
Liens on Wool .. : A 
Mortgages on Live 5 -+.| 1,062,827 5 886,218 549,064 
Liens on Growing Crops .. eines ok end of ew ng Season. 
Mortgages on Ships ares 26,988 3,275 19, 760 | 18,783 19,836 


Appliances : #90 1,216 | 651 | 5,640 
Bills of Sale Not available. 








igures incomplete. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The position occupied by Friendly Societies at the present day is a 
most important one, on account of the strong influence which they exert 
on the welfare of the industrial classes of the population ; and recognising 
the services which they render to the community by the incule: pon of 
habits of thrift, and the relief of cases of distress which it would other- 
wise be the duty of the public to alleviate, the State, while forbidding 
the carrying on of operations by an unregistered society, and imposing a 
penalty on each member of its committee should it accept money in 
consideration of any interest therein, grants certain privileges to societies 
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whose rules have been certified to by the Registrar as being in conformity 
with the law. These privileges are as follow :— 


1. A registered Society can legally hold land and other-kinds of 
property in the names of trustees, such property passing from 
one trustee to another by the mere fact of appointment, and 
can carry on all legal proceedings in the trustees’ names. 


2. The Society has a remedy on summary conviction whenever any 
person— 

(a) Obtains possession of its property by false repre- 
sentation or imposition ; 

(6) Having possession of any of its property, withholds 
or misapplies it ; 

(c) Wilfully applies any part of such property to pur- 
poses other than those expressed or directed by the 
rules and authorised by the Act. 


. If an officer of the Society dies or becomes bankrupt or insolvent, 
or if an execution is issued against him whilst he has money or 
property of the Society in his possession by virtue of his office, 
the trustees of the Society are entitled to claim such money 
or property in preference to any other creditors. 


4, The documents of the Society are free from stamp duty. 


5. The Society can admit members under twenty-one and take 
from them binding receipts, which would otherwise be of no 
effect. 


. If it invests money on mortgage, such mortgages can be dis- 
charged by a mere endorsed receipt without reconveyance. 


7. Its officers are legally bound to render account and give up all 
money or property in their possession on demand or notice, 
and may be compelled to do so. 


. Disputes can be legally settled according to the Society’s own 
rules. 

. Members of registered Friendly Societies have the privilege of 
legally insuring money, on the deaths of their wives and 
children, for their funeral expenses, without having an insur- 
able interest in their lives. 


. Members of registered Societies may dispose at death of sums 
payable by the Society by written nomination without a will ; 
and this nomination may be made by youths of sixteen, who 
cannot make a will till they are twenty-one. 


. Where there is no wil] and no nomination, the trustees may 
distribute sums without letters of administration being taken 
out. (A person who should do so in any other case would 
make himself liable for the debts of the deceased). 
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Most of the Friendly Societies operating in New South Wales were 
founded by old members of English orders who had emigrated to 
Australia before the light of public investigation had been thrown upon 
the business of the societies in Great Britain, and an exposure made of 
the unscientific principles on which they were being conducted. Accord- 
ingly, the societies established in this colony were from the commence- 
ment worked under a fallacious system, which was regarded as perfect ; 
and as soon as it was discovered that there was an accumulation of funds, 
the members looked upon the money as their personal property—in 
fact, as profit derived from their exertions. They argued that any 
probable change from the existing satisfactory condition of affairs would 
be fully compensated for by the introduction of younger members, who 
in their turn would be satisfied with the present, and trust to others in 
the future ; and any proposal for the application to their affairs of the 
scientific principles which governed the operations of friendly societies 
elsewhere was strenuously opposed as unnecessary until very recently, 
when many leading members were induced, owing to the rapid depletion 
of the funds of their orders, to give serious consideration to their 
position. 

One of the principal causes which raised this false feeling of security 
was that in times of general prosperity many employers paid good 
workmen their wages during short periods of sickness in order to retain 
their services, and members in receipt of high wages and in tolerably 
easy circumstances did not feel the necessity of accepting assistance 
from their lodges. Also, it must be borne in mind that in those years 
the members were young, ‘and even if all claims had been prefer red it 
is probable that the benefits would not have amounted to a large suin, 
so that the funds of the societies could not do otherwise than increase 
in spite of the inadequate seale of contributions charged. An exami- 
nation of the records of the registration of amended rules shows what 
the accumulation of capital led to: in many cases the members of a 
society thought ‘it right not only to lower their contributions, but at the 
same time to increase the benefits given. The inevitable results have 
happened : the members have grown older, the claims on account of 
sickness and death have increased, and the depression in trade has 
compelled those out of employment to come upon the funds whenever 
possible, so that many of the societies now existing are in a state of 
insolvency. 

As has already been stated, now that the fallacy underlying the old 
system of conducting the affairs of the societies has been so forcibly 
exploded, some attempt is being generally made to place affairs on a 
sound basis, but even now the steps taken by many of the older members 
are halting and uncertain ; they concede that an error of judgment was 
committed. in the past, but are unwilling to tax themselves to any 
considerable extent for the purpose of placing matters upon a better 
footing. At the same time they are convinced that no new members 
should be admitted unless they pay according to a properly-adjusted 
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scale of contributions. It is the intention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill under which the societies may be brought into a more satisfactory 
position than they oecupy at the present time. ’ 

A. list of the principal societies is given below, from which it will be 
seen that at the end of 1897 there were in existence 16 leading orders 
(some of them subdivided into districts, provinces, or grand divisions), 
comprising 791 distinct subordinate branches; and 26 independent 












Name of Orders or Societies. 












Sydney Distric 
Cumberland District . 
Hunter River Distric 

Goulburn District 
Neweastle District ........ 


Tamworth L 
Riveriva Di 
Braidwood Di 
Young District...... : 
Wagga Wagga District ....... 5 
Grand United 0.0. F.— 
Sydney District 
Braidwood District. 
Manning River District... 
Newcastle District 
Hunter River Distric’ 
Bathurst District. . . 
Goulburn District - 
Williams River District 
Committee of Management . 
Widow and Orphans’ F und in 
the Hunter River District. 
Independent 0.0.F. Fide lve vos 
National Independent 0. OF. ....| 
Ancient Order of Forester: 
Sydney District ...... 
New England District 
Neutral Courts .......... 
Order of Royal Foresters .. 
Irish National Foresters .. 
United Ancient Order of Drui 
Sydney District .............. 
Newcastle District ... 
Grand United Order of Free Gar- 
deners. | 
Independent Order of Rechabites| 
Sons and Daughters of Temperance} 
Protestant Alliance Friendly So-| 
ciety of Australasia. | 
Loyal Protestant Benefit Society.. 
Hibernian Australasian Benefit) 
Society. | 
Australasian Holy Catholic Guild.| 
Australian Oddfellows’ Union. 
Miscellaneous Societies 




































Lodges 


or 


Branches. 


41 
74 
59 


21 
40 


29 
A 


26 


Members | of jof District! pon) 
Members. good on [ Lodge or | or Grand | 





books. | Branch | Lodge | Funds. 
Funds. Funds. | 
7 ] 
No. No. £ £ | £ 
| 
| 
9,910 98,824 127,237 
602 | 3,249 
633 0 | 9,797 
862 56 b 15,278 
1,201 156 10,360 
1,565 fC 21,847 
1,850 93 | 2 31,030 
790 761 | 5,048 8,465 
214 196 913 2,789 
575 468 2,445 3,870 
602 573 6,878 6,957 
4,626 4,192 26,884 
1,098 933 6,550 
2038 186 1,199 
304 272 | 2,094 
1,830 | 1,714 10,524 
479 | : 2,416 
641 3,582 
245 2,475 
p,016 | 4,438 23,806 Ri 
711 610 1,490 | 671 2,161 
3,940 3,611 | 15,308 | 
246 211 | 315 
1,013 | 967 | 9,285, 
1,823 | 1,711 | 10,679 | 
284 235 858 | 
| | 
5,167 | 4,724 12,643 8,063 | 20,706 
1,029 | 961 7 3,111 | . 8,008 
1,704 1,57. 560 | 4,497 
| | 11: 


















































| Amount | Amount | 













































5,609 | 


799 


1,690 







1,280 | 3,217 
5,316 10,999 














1,326 10,719 6,027 16,746 
647 2,475 abs 2,475 
3,390 14,076 ‘ee 14,076 





69,124 





63,074 





197,902 596,464 
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The number of members admitted during 1897 was 8,548; while 
8,593 were lost from all causes. The total cases of sickness came to 
11,054, and the average amount of sick pay was £5 2s. 4d. per member. 
The total receipts were £252,865, and the expenditure amounted to 
£218,991; while the total funds were £596,464, as shown above, or 
£8 13s. 7d. per member enrolled. 

The benefits promised by Friendly Societies are, in kind, much the 
same in all societies, and usually comprise medical attendance and 
medicine for a member and his family, sick pay—generally £1 per week 
for the first six months, reduced thereafter to 15s. or 10s. ; allowance in 
the event of the death of a member’s wife, and funeral money to his wife 
on the death of a member. The Act limits the amount payable on the 
death of a member to £200, and no annuity can be granted above £50, 
but there is no limit to the amount of sick pay, although the rules of 
some societies limit the total amount receivable weekly to 42s., nor to 
the: number of societies: to which one person may belong, and from which 
he may receive benefits, but the combined benefits must not exceed the 
above-mentioned amounts. 

In addition to the Friendly Societies properly so called, some of the 
registered Trade Unions give benefits analogous to those of the societies 
mentioned above. The benefits, however, are usually smaller in amount, 
seldom exceeding 12s. a week for sick pay, and £7 in case of death. A. 
few Trade Unions also make allowance to their members when they are- 
out of employment. 
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Foop Suppty. 


HE soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in abundance 
most of the things essential for the sustenance of human life, 
though the production of some of these necessaries has been almost 
entirely neglected, while others are obtained in quantities insufficient 
for the wants of the community. Considering the comparatively high 
rate of wages which prevails, food of all kinds is fairly cheap, and 
articles of diet which in other countries are almost within the category 
of luxuries are in New South Wales largely consumed even by the 
poorest classes. 

The cost of providing food, and beverages other than intoxicants, 
consumed in the colony during the year 1897 may be set down at 
£18,654,000. This sum represents the price to the consumer, and covers 

vall charges except that of cooking and preparing the food for the table. 
The expenditure on wines, spirits, and beer amounted to £4,086,000, so 
that the total expenditure for all food and beverages was £22,740,000, 
-equal to £17 7s. Od. per inhabitant, or 11-4d. daily. Excluding intoxi- 
cants, the yearly expenditure per inhabitant was £14 4s. 8d., and the 
average per day, 9°4d. Compared with the cost of food supply in 
other countries, this sum will not appear considerable, especially when 
allowance is made for the profusion with which flesh meat is consumed 
and wasted in New South Wales. The following figures are taken from 
Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and show the annual expenditure per 
head of the more important European countries and of the United States 
and Canada :— 





Per 
Inhabitant. 


Per 
Inhabitant. 


Country. 


Country. 





o 


wT Oe 


| &£& 8. 
United Kingdom ...| 14 4 
France | 12 
Germany .... 10 


aR E 
Norway 15 0 
Denmark .. eas [he Us: 
Holland seat). 10.8 
Belgium 12 3 
Switzerland ; 8 ll 
Roumania 6 10 
Servia 6 10 
United States 917 
8 9 


Austria .. 
Italy .... 
Spain .... 
Portugal. 


OID HAH 
onootrKooo 
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There has been a falling off in the value of the articles of food con- 
sumed in New South Wales during the last few years, due both to a 
decrease in the quantities consumed and to a fall in prices. As late 
as 1892 the value of food and beverages consumed amounted to 123d. 
per head daily, or exclusive of intoxicants, to 10d. ; while in 1897 these 
amounts had fallen to 114d. and 94d. respectively. 

The main articles of consumption in the colony are meat and bread, 
the retail value of which equals about 42 per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture on food. The following is the approximate retail cost of the chief 


articles which enter into daily consumption :— 
£ 


Bread 2,906,000 
Fresh meat .... 4,986,000 
Vegetables and fruits.......0 . 2,110,000 
Milk, butter, cheese, etc. .............s0sc0seccceseeee sere 3,315,000 
Other farm produce 1,113,000 

1,540,060 
Tea, coffee, etc. .......06.008 gesdaianinucssanire ranesabeenies 736,000 


Other foods and non-alcoholic beverages 1,948,000 


Total expenditure on food............cceeee eee eee 18,654,000 
Wines, beer, and spirituous liquors..........s0ceesee eee 4,086,000 


Total expenditure on food and beverages ... £22,740,000 


The quantities of the principal articles of diet annually required by 
each member of the community are estimated to be as follow :— 
y 


Flour ... 244:0 th. 
80 ,, 
103 ,, 


281'5 ,, 
Pork, &e.... 12°9 


POURLOOB fice rcecccncescicen ohare cow rasane cas Yeqancurnaegen ale 


iw] 
=) 
bo 


© 
o wo 


ry 
aT oo 
~I 


Oheese ceccsccccccsncssesscccsesenss Wancayelen-sciveessavacspyucsaseen : 
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For the year 1899: the total demand. of the colony for the above 
classes of food will be approximately :— 


Oe no ca anansaciasaumuinasangaananed 165,500 tons. 
Oatmeal 5,000 
6,300 
95,100 
Meat 5 Mutton ieghce 67,600 
Pork and bacon ... 7,800 
Potatoes 122,800 
Sugar ....... ane < 58,100 
Butter or 10,700 
2,300 
10,584,600, 
: “ae 678,500 
Obbomamdichocolabo ........0:.cserscsconseascenenses 737,900 


The production of wheat in the colony at an average harvest would 
now be more than equal to the demands of the population. Based on 
the consumption of 1897 of 6:1 bushels per head, the demand of 1899, 
exclusive of seed, will be about 8,277,000 bushels, the requirements for 
seed thus rendering neccessary an importation of at least 1,500,000 
bushels. 

Oatmeal and rice are the only other articles of cereal produce largely 
consumed. Rice is not grown to any extent in the colony, and the 
quantity required is imported either directly or indirectly from China 
and India. The land adapted for the growth of this plant in New 
South Wales is: not very extensive in area, and is. probably put to better 
use. Oatmeal, though manufactured in the colony, is also largely 
imported. 

In the matter of meat. supply the colony is almost independent of 
external assistance. The consumption of fresh meat of all kinds is 
extremely great, and, though possibly less than in the neighbouring 
colony of Queensland, it exceeds per head that. of any other country. 
The requirements of the colony for food alone amounted in 1897 to 
338,330 head of cattle, and 3,347,006 head of sheep; and though the 
supply of cattle sufficient to meet the demand was beyond the resources 
of the colony; the number of sheep available for market very largely 
exceeded even the number given above, and were it not that beef 
is preferred to mutton, no stock need have been imported for 
slaughtering. 

The swine slaughtered for food during 1897 numbered 86,547. The 
quantity of bacon and hams, made, according to the returns. collected, 
was 6,544,781 lb., and the quantity imported for local requirements 
during the year was 1,616,220 lb. The annual consumption per head of 
pork and its manufactured products, averages about 12-9 lb. 

The amount of potatoes imported for local consumption during 1897 
was 52,962 tons, while the quantity available from the fields of the 
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colony, after allowing for seed, was 51,136 tons. The net imports 
amounted, therefore, to 50 per cent. of the total consumption, as 
compared with 44 per cent. in 1896 ; and 37 per cent. in 1895. 

The consumption of sugar in the colony is enormous, averaging about 
95:9 Ib. per head during each year. The fields of the colony produced 
during 1897 about 34,905 tons, or 27,535 tons short of the local 
demand, the bulk of which was imported from Queensland. As 
pointed out in the pages relating to agriculture, a large part of the 
colony is well adapted to the growth of sugar-eane ; but’ the low price 
which sugar brought some few years ago, when the market was affected 
by the bounties given by Germany and France, made the industry 
unprofitable, and the cultivation of cane was, to some extent, neglected. 
The considerable rise in the price of sugar during 1889 led to an increase 
of cultivation over that of the previous year, and this was followed by 
further extensions until during the two seasons 1895-96 and 1896-97 
the area under cane was close upon 33,000 acres. Since then, chiefly 
owing to the fear of the growers that the sugar duties would be 
altogether abolished, the area decreased by about 7,000 acres. As it 
has now been decided to maintain the duties at 60 per cent. of their 
previous amount, it is anticipated that the area under cane will increase 
during the next season. 

The year 1890 proved very encouraging to the dairy farmers, and 
the quantity of butter and cheese manufactured was sufficient to meet 
local wants, and leave a small balance for export. The production of 
the succeeding season did not, however, equal the demand, as 1,419,400]b. 
of butter and 224,397 lb. of cheese were imported for local requirements. 
In 1892, there was a surplus of 1,027,800 lb. of butter for export, while 
cheese to the amount of 53,700 Ib. had to be imported to meet local 
requirements. Since then the production of butter and cheese has 
increased very rapidly, and in 1894 there were 4,600,000 Ib. of butter 
and 229,000 Ib. of cheese available for export ; but owing to the dry 
seasons the quantities available for export in 1895, 1896, and 1897 
were comparatively small. The consumption of butter and cheese 
during 1897 was 25,638,000 lb. and 4,120,000 Ib. respectively. 

The quantity of tea consumed is remarkably large, the average being 
7 lb. 13 oz. per inhabitant, while of coffee the average consumption is 
8 oz. The consumption of tea is universal throughout the colonies, 
and the four anda half million people in Australasia use fully twice 
the quantity of this beverage which is consumed by the millions who 
inhabit continental Europe, other than Russia. Though the soil and 
climate of a part of New South Wales are adapted to the cultivation 
of tea, no systematic attempt has been made to grow this plant. The 
eoftee berry, especially the Liberian variety, thrives in the north coast 
district, but it has not yet been cultivated for commercial purposes. 

The average quantity of the principal articles of common diet is given. 
herewith for the various colonies of Australasia. It will be seen that the 
consumption of wheat varies from 305-2 lb. in Victoria to 518-8 Ib. in 
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Western Australia, theaverage consumption being 363 lb. perhead. Rice 
varies greatly in the quantity used, only 7-4 Ib. being the consumption 
of Victoria, as against 20 Ib. in Western Australia. The consumption 
of tea is largest in Western Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland 
—with 9-5 Ib. in the first, and 7-8 lb. in each of the two latter colonies. 
Of sugar, the average quantity used varies from 106:3 lb. per head in 
Western Australia to 82-9 Ib. in Tasmania, the average for New South 
Wales being 95-9 lb., and for Australasia 94:5 Ib. per head. Coffee is 
not a favourite beverage in Australasia, the consumption being only 
one-twelfth that of tea. It is used most largely in Western Australia, 
where the annual demand amounts to 16 oz. The particulars for each 
colony are as follow :— 
























a | lies a eee ll ee 4 

ae @} 2 | «Si sei) 4 g @ 

F 3s | 5 a | S21] 33 E $ a 

Article. oe | 3 5 | 33 Bg : S £ 

se i 2 Di te af 

| | 
Grain— | | 

AWE CS en a Se 70°1 | 305-2 | 326-0 380-0 | 518-8 | 401-8 | 450-0 363°0 
Riceste.. 2 10°3 74! 17-1| 11:4] 20-0 75 86} 101 
Oatmeal ..... 8-0 5:1) 40 47 disdain 9°8 69 
Potatoes ....... 02°8 | 287-0 | 164°5 155-8 | 144-0 | 503-2 | 438-5 249°7 
Sugar .... ... 95°9} 92°9/110°5 97:9] 106-3! 82°9| 85:3] 94:5 
ibe es} W fe’ 78 77 9°5 6-4 6-4 74 
05 0's | 0-4 0-9 10 0-4 05 0°6 
3°8 3°2 3°8 26 2 ee 45 3°8 
7°7| 12:1} 10°7| 12-9] 25:3 18°5| 15°3 
0°8} 19:0; 51°9 82] 15:9] 17°8| 32:1] 30-2 
IBCOE cc escasteoi eee Ib.| 157°0 | 130°0| 2800... 144°9 | 145'9| 90-0 | 150°6 
Muttoncte oe ee Ib. 111°6| 82-2) 90:0) ... 145'0 | 100°4 | 110°0 | 100-7 
Pork and Bacon......Ib.| 12-9] 11-4) ... | - 169] ... | 124 














The consumption of potatoes per head in some of the colonies is 
probably less than the foregoing table shows; thus in the case of 
Tasmania the returns show a consumption of 503 lb., and in New 
Zealand, of 438 lb. It is probable that potatoes are in some years grown 
in excess of the local requirements, and the market in New South 
Wales and other continental colonies not being sufficient to absorb 
this excess, it remains unconsumed or is given to live stock and poultry. 
Under the circumstances, it is impossible to determine the quantity 
actually entering into the food consumption of the population. 

The consumption of salt appears excessive in some of the colonies, 
while the figures for South Australia seem too low. This may be 
explained by the fact that large quantities of salt are used in meat 
preserving, notably in New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand; 
while in South Australia salt, taken from lagoons, is manufactured 
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into table salt in considerable quantities, of which there is, however, no 
record. Probably the quantity required for domestic consumption 
averages about 20 Ib. in each colony. 

Judged by the standard of food consumed, the people of New South 
Wales, as well as of all the other colonies of Australasia, are fortunately 
situated. Compared with those of other countries, this will most 
clearly appear from the following table, the particulars given in which, 
with the exception of those referring to New South Wales, have been 
taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :— 





Per Inhabitant. 
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: mm 3 ee 

Country. s 3 a & 2g 

ae 3 eo AL 

ea | eae ee ear tess 

O — 7) i=] Py om | A al 
| j 
| Ib. | bh. | Ib. | 1. | CB. tb. | 02 
United Kingdom ............... | 378 | 109 | 75 | 19| 380] 40 91 3,552 
YANG. ...sesecesccsces ..| 540 | 77 | 20 8/ 570] 20 66 | 3,914 
Germany ..... sevedeessssees| O00 || 64:1 28 8 | 1,020 | 17 78 4,629 
Russia ..... aes -| 685} 51 11 5; 180] 19 6 3,483 
AMSEPIG. Gieccsesessaensssses 460} 61 18} 7 560 | 14 28 3,495 
tay? eines ac rscccesssmecsevecsns 400 | 26, 8; 4 50 | 18 20 2,112 
Spain oo... se ace) 4501 viele 6 Ba) BO 7a Gi) oe 567 
Portugalecc.3.-cessess0ss ..-.| 500 | 49 | 12 3 40 ily 18 2,629 
Sweden ... 560 | 62 | 22 11 | 500 28 | 112 3,904 
Norway ... 440 | 78;13} 14; 500; 40; 144 3,489 
Denmark 560 | 64 | 22 22) 410) 25! 140 3,855 
Holland ..... Aes ..| 560 | 57) 35) 15 820 | 20/| 240] 4,487 
Belgium........... seeeeeeee] 590 | 65] 27 | 15] 1,050] ... { 142] 4,886 
Switzerland iscsuscssssicscessen 440 | 62 | 26 ll 140 xe 110 2,658 
IROWIBANIA eos seoscrssaecaseesteed |} 400 | 82) 4 9 80515 - = 8 2,325 
Servia............ 5 ...| 400 | 84] 4] 9 S05 ee 8 | 2,333 
United States .... ...| 370 | 150 | 53 20 |. 170; 39] 162 3,218 
Canada -cccccuee esccses ...| 400 | 90] 45 | 22 600 | 40 72 | 3,797 
New South Wales ........... | 388 | 281 | 96 | 22 203 | 41) 133] 4,162 
| I 





Taking the articles of the foregoing list, with the exception of tea and 
coffee, and reducing them to a common basis of comparison, it will be 
found that the amount of thermo-dynamic power capable of being 
generated by the food consumed in this colony is greater than that of 
any other country mentioned in the table. For the purpose of compari- 
son, the figures of Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., in his well-known work 
on Foods, have been used, and the heat developed has been reduced 
to the equivalent weight lifted 1 foot high. In estimating the thermo- 
dynamic effect of food, grain has been reduced to its equivalent in flour, 
and regard has been paid to the probable nature of the meat consumed. 
The figures for potatoes are given as they appear in the Dictionary of 
Statistics, but it is a probable supposition that but a small proportion 


é 
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of the quantity over 400 ib. set down for any country isrequired for 
human consumption, and the figures relating to some of the countries 
are, therefore, excessive. The substances included in the table are 
largely supplemented ‘both in America and in Europe by other foods, 
but not more so than in these colonies; and the figures given will 
probably afford a just view of the comparative quantity and food- 
value of the articles of consumption in each of the countries mentioned. 
The comparison will appear much more strongly in favour of these 
colonies when the average amount of work which each individual in 
the community is called upon to perform is taken into consideration. 
In Australasia the proportion of women and children engaged in 
laborious occupations is far smaller than in Europe and America, and 
the hours of labour of all persons are also less, so that the amount of 
food-energy required is reduced in proportion. If allowance be made 
for the fact that only 40 per cent. of the population are adult males, 
33 per cent. women, and 27 per cent. children, the quantity of food 
consumed in New South Wales would appear to be far in excess of the 
actual requirements of the population, and though the excess may be 
looked upon as waste, it is none the less evidence of the wealth of the 
people whose. circumstances permit them to indulge in it. 

The following table gives the annual consumption of tobacco in 
Australasia and the principal countries of the world. The use of 
tobacco appears to be more prevalent in Western Australia and 
Queensland than in any of the other colonies, while the least consump- 


tion is in Tasmania and South Australia. Compared with other parts 
of the world, the average consumption of Australasia will not appear 
excessive :— ; 





Country. | Country. 


Australasia— = Austria-Hungary 
New South Wales. Italy... 
Victoria ; Spain.... 
Queensland | | Holland 
South Australia ......| 2 | Belgium 
Western Australia Switzerland 
Tasmania .. | Sweden.... 
New Zealand... | ¢ Denmark . 

United Kingdom Turkey. aca 

France | 0: United States . 

Germany ... Canada 

Russia 


a. 





CoNSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 


The consumption of wines, spirits, and fermented liquors has been. 
decreasing for some years, although some years show slight increases 
over the preceding years, as will be seen from the following statement, 


’ 
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showing the average consumption of spirit per inhabitant during the 
past ten years :— 
Gallons. Gallons 


ape anes cr PCr, 2°88 Deis veces scsue sec sneaners 2°30 








These figures represent the amount of alcohol contained in the liquor 
consumed ; the quantities are given in proof spirit as being a measune 
more easily understood, if less scientific, than that of absolute alcohol. 

The state of things depicted in the foregoing table is due to a com- 
bination of causes. Four of these are most notable—the more stringent 
provisions of the Licensing Act, the decrease in the proportion of 
rougher labourers to the general community, the depression in trade, 
and, lastly, the spread of teetotal principles. It would be futile to 
attempt to determine how these causes have operated ngarane| in 
decreasing the consumption of intoxicants; but the fact of such a 
decrease cannot be gainsaid, for the direct evidence given above is 
corroborated by the general decline in the number-of arrests on charges 
of drunkenness. 

The volume of spirits consumed in the colony during 1897 was 
7,179 gallons of locally distilled, and 919,426 gallons of imported spirits, 
in all 9: 26,605 gallons, equal to 0-71 gallons per head—a quantity not 
quite two-thirds of the consumption during the year 1888, as will appear 
from the following table :—. 











| Quantity Consumed. Quantity Consumed. 
Year. | ar sen Te Year. ae e 
P z er 
| Total. Inhabitant, ieee Inhabitant. 
Ses ) —— = = ———— 
| gallons. | gallons. gallons. gallons. 
1888 | 1,164,975 | 110 1893 | 999,984 0° = 
1889 1,159,380 1‘07 1894 952,170 07 
1890 1,201,946 1-09 1895 | 921,468 0°73 
1891 1,268,368 lll 1896 | 941,715 0°73 
1892 | 1,184,042 1-00 1897 926,605 | 0-7] 





The average consumption of beer per head of population has declined 
considerably ‘during the last ten years. From the following statement, 
however, it will be found that both the quantity of beer imported and 
the quantity locally brewed during the year 1897,showed a slight increase 
on. the figures of the previous year, and that the total consumption of 
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the year was lower than that of 1891 and 1892, but higher than that of 
ny of the other seven years of the decennial period :— 





| | 
| Colonial. | Imported. | Total. | Per Inhabitant. 


Year. 





gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons, 
1888 9,300,000 2,413,000 | 11,713,000 11°01 
1889 9,515,000 2,514,000 | 12,029,000 10°89 
1890 9,504,000 2,207,000 | 11,711,000 10°63 
1891 10,594,000 2,464,000 | 13,058,000 | 11°42 
1892 | 10,688,000 2,201,000 | 12,889,000 10°91 
1893 | 9,642,000 | 1,536,060 | 11,178,000 9:23 
1894 | 9,392,000 7 11,101,000 8:97 
1895 | 9,708,000 | 11,337,000 | 8°96 
1896 | 10,073,000 11,773,000 9°14 
1897 | 10,688,500 12°460,000 9°51 














The amount of beer drunk in 1888 was 11,713,000 gallons, of which 
9,300,000 gallons were the produce of the colony, representing 79:4 
per cent. of the total consumption. In 1897 the quantity had risen to 
12,460,000 gallons, of which the proportion locally made was 85:8 
per cent. During the same period, however, the consumption per head 
declined from 11:01 to 9-51 gallons. 

The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly 
the produce of its.own vineyards ; the quantity is, however, much less 
than might be expected in a country so eminently adapted to vine 
culture. The consumption per inhabitant is only one-third of that 
of Victoria. The quantity of Australian and foreign wines consumed 
during each of the past ten years is shown below :— 





Year. | Australian. Foreign. Total. Per Inhabitant. 





gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. 


1888 625,359 180,502 
1889 747,435 170,526 917,961 0°83 
1890 | 640,205 161,945 | 802,150 0°73 
1891 788,038 173,541 | 961,579 


805,861 0°76 


1892 885,250 135,894 1,021,144 
1893 921,579) $7,551 1,019,130 
1894 901,156 | 82,489 983,645 
1895 727,372 | 80,685 808,057 
1896 707,506 | 81,561 789,067 
1897 | 861,737 76,494 938,231 











The amount expended upon wines, spirits, and fermented liquors 
consumed in the colony during the year 1897 was about £4,086,400. 
Of this sum, £2,269,600 was the cost of liquors to the retailer, of which 
£961,300 represents duty, excise, and license fees, and £1,308,300 the - 
invoice price of the goods. The cost of working the trade and the 
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profits of the merchants and retailers, therefore, came to £1,816,800. 
The expenditure on liquors per inhabitant amounted to £3 2s. 4d. 
during the year, which, though undoubtedly a large sum, amounting, 
as it does, to 7 J per cent. of “the average income, is nevertheless pro- 
portionately smaller than the outlay in several European countries. 
Although the average per head of population was higher in 1896 and 
1897 than in 1895, yet there has been a satisfactory decrease in the 
expenditure on intoxicants since 1888, not only in the amount per 
inhabitant but even in the total sum. This will be seen from the 
following table : 





Expenditure on Intoxicants. 


Total. Per Inhabitant. 





£ 

1888 4,680,000 
1889 4,765,000 
1890 4,774,100 
1891 rene 
1892 3,900 
1893 47011800 
1894 930,800 
1895 3,851,300 
1896 | 4,063,000 
1897 4,086,400 





WWWWWWRR ARH 
WwW WwW © C1 





The rate per inhabitant and the proportion of income devoted to liquors 
in various countries are given below. The figures should, however, be 
taken with this qualification, that in several of the countries enumerated 
liquors are consumed principally with meals in place of tea or coffee, so 
largely partaken of in English-speaking countries :— 





Amount Proportion of 


Countries. per Inhabitant. Income. 





per cent. 
United econ 
France’ .:....... 
Germany .... 
Russia 
Austria... 


Belgium and Holland 

Denmark 

Scandinavia... 

Mnited States: cece csesecesses ses : 
New south Wales: voce .roc-sccsteseesees 


_ oad 
Akar wDooooo.|e 
mm LO Ole Ord eR 1b 


We RD R Re eee both 
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The following table shows the consumption for-all the colonies during 
the year 1897. The largest consumption of ‘spirits per inhabitant is 
in Western Australia, Queensland being second. Wine is used most 
freely in South Australia, Victoria, and Western Australia ; and beer 
in Western Australia, Victoria, and Queensland. The average con- 
sumption of alcohol in all the colonies amounts to 2°36 gallons of proof 
spirit per inhabitant, ranging from 5-45 gallons in Western Australia 
to 1:34 gallon in Tasmania. In Western ——. of course, ‘there 
is an unusually large proportion of adult males : 


Spirits. Wine. Beer, &c. Equivalent 








—< | eo in 
an | Z| ‘Geen 
Total Total. Total. 5 & | per 
| x= | Inhabitant. 
| | | 08 | z 
f 
| galls. | galls. galls, galls. galls. galls. 


New South Wales........ 071 938,231 12,460,097 9°51 















Victoria | 0°63 | 2,531,746 13,494,978 | 11°48 | 
Queensland .| 0°86 213,828 4,988,199 | 10°43 | 
South Australia... ... | 0°38 964,491 3,141,749 69 | 
Western Australia | 3. 1°89 153,038 3,788,581 5 

TASMANIA... .....62.c00 cal “64, 745 | 0°38 | 14,897 1,208,468 7°15 | 
New Zealand ......... »..| 4743951 | 0°62 | 105,060 5,931,551 | 7°79 | 

Australasia........ ory 0°70 4,921,201 | 112 | 45,011,623 | 10-21 | 2°36 
| | 
_ + —— 





Taking Australasia as a whole, it compares very favourably with 
most of the European countries in the quantity of intoxicants annually 
consumed by each inhabitant, as the following statement shows. The 
figures are reduced to gallons of proof. spirit “from ‘data given in Mul- 
hall’ s Dictionary of Sititietion: and would look even more favourable to 
Australasia were the fact of the large preponderance of males over 
females in these colonies made a feature of tbe vives; aroun —_ 












Conntry. } Consumption, Country. Consumption. 
gallons. | gallons. 
United Kingdom ... 3°57 | Portugal ............| 3°00 
France 5°10 | Holland... al 4°00 
Germany 3°08 | Belgium... a 4°00 
Russia.. 2°02 | Denmark . .| 500 
Austria . 2°80 || Scandinavia... 4°36 
Italy . 3°40 | United States ...... 265 
Spain 2°85 Australasia .........| 2°36 








It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are not 
heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported articles. 
This beliefis erroneous. Several descriptions of Australian wines have 
a natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof spirit, while from analyses 
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recently made it would appear that the strength of these w ines offered 
for sale-varies from 24 to 37 per cent. of spirit. On the same authority 
it was stated that imported beers ranged from 13°88 to 15-42 per cent. 
m the case of English, and from 9: 58 to 11-76 per cent. of proof spirit 
in Lager ; while the local manufacture varied according to the make 
from 11-21 to 15- 12, the average being 13°75 per cent. It is generally 
understood, however, that since the imposition of excise duties on 
colonial beer in 1887 the strength of the article has been somewhat 
reduced, and does not average more than 13 per cent. of proof spirit. 




















Cosr oF Livine. 


The latest complete estimate of the annual expenditure of the people 
of New South Wales is given below ; it refers to the year 1897 :— 












£ 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages ... sain ba daaanenncantande 18,654,000 
Fermented and spirituous liquors. .. .. 4,086,000 
RNAI sn eran cane pennicecisssecon sf 1,039,000 
Clothing, andidirapery. ...........5sesscccccsesccesresseeconccereees 7,158,000 
MRR Reg ere tater ees eatea meer cccet vanasanse 716,000 
Rentvor value of buildings used as dwellings . .. 9,761,000. 
RO RMNURMMAMIE Boo coc c cccacasccascaiieace canst caseressadcascsseteontt=s 1,776,000 
Bitchin UMM Bn... 0... n.-nccecnesensasseacnesee sce cccsonsnnns . 1,960,000 
Personal attendance, service, and lodging 2,428,000 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing 1,519,000 


Religion; charities, education (not including State 
GORMAN ONES fe 52 sons sccccs cose cu evens sstcceceseaseanacvess 944,000: 














Art and amusement ...... 1,111,000 
Books, newspapers, etc. 804,000 
Postage and telegrams, not incidental to earning the 
peti Rese ae reer er ie lee Sieecr ce Ce cnce Ee OntASean nar 288,000 
Direet taxes:not falling om tradey.......-......s.0cececeeseeeeees 734,000 
Household expenses not included elsewhere.................. 2,013,000 
Miscoldbineoum: CXpOnsess ................ccnssccccsesscesceescrsees 1,272 000 
. MObAL secssessacsasesesssttecssacsecesscersas £52,263,000 | 


The expenditure for bap year given amounted to £39 17s. 7d. per 
head, or at the rate of 2s. 24d. per day. The daily expenditure may be 
thus distributed :— 





Proportion of 


Division of Expenditure. | Per day: Expenditure. 





per cent. 
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According to Mulhall, the expenditure per inhabitant in the leading 
countries of Europe and in the United States and Canada is as follows :— 














Country. Bee ayes Country. paneer 
£ os. d. £ 3s. d. 
United Kingdom ..... | 2914 9 || Norway 19. 0 0 
RT ANIUG! Vovscsscances- hess |} 23.19 4 | Denmark 2811 5 
Germany 20 3 4) Holland | 2017 4 
Russia ... / 10 1 11 |) Belgium ............ 3a) Set ser 
PAURUIIR 2 <2.520-0005s 005 14 4 9 || Switzerland ......... |} 18 0 Q 
MSN eon aces ssescerecaccsns 11 11 0! United States ...... 32 16 2 
Spain........ 15 12 6 || Canada -..........000. | 93 2 2 
Portugal sa lib 6 
SOWOGON vo ccsssscnccess ces | 20 8 4) New South Wales.... 39.17 7 








The table just given affords but a partial view of the question of the 
cost of living ; for if the total earnings of the countries above enume- 
rated be considered as an element of comparison, it will be found that 
few countries approach New South Wales in the small proportion of 
income absorbed in providing food for the people. The following table, 
given on the same authority as the preceding, shows that while the 
actual cost of food and beverage is £17 7s. Od. in this colony, as against 
£14 4s, 9d. in Great Britain, the earnings required to pay for this food 
are not larger proportionately than in the countries which appear most 
favourably in the table. The number of working days in the year is 
assumed to be 300, allowing for thirteen days’ sickness and fifty-two 
Sundays :— 




















Average annual | Ratio of cost of Days’ earnings 
rat | coer ot fed 0nd) rood to earings, | fae) ances! 

£8. d. per cent. days. 
United Kingdom ...| 14 4 9 422 127 
France 12 4 5] 44-0 132 
Germany . 1018 5 49°1 147 
Russia 519 7 | 52°0 156 
PATISUTIRY foe. 7 ees eeee se 717 4] 50°8 152 
Italy 6 410) 51°2 154 
Spain 8 9 0} 51:2 154 
Portugal . el 7 3 0] 59-1 177 
Sweden ............6. 9 18 11 | 45-2 136 
Norway oo... | 915 0| 476 143 
Denmark.. | 1114 0 36°0 108 
Holland ... .| 10 8 0| 46°0 138 
Belgium ...... .| 12 3 1 43-4 130 
Switzerland .. uN 811 7 45-2 136 
United States.. 917 7 25-2 76 
Canada. _........... a 8 9 0} 32°5 98 
New South Wales...| iV fim eea!) 39°0 117 

| | 
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PricEs oF CoMMODITIES. 















The area of New South Wales is so extensive, and the population, 
except on the sea-board, so scattered, that the determination with any 
exactness of the average prices of the various commodities consumed 
is a matter of no little difficulty. No attempt has therefore been made 
to ascertain the average for the colony, and in the following pages the 
prices refer to the Metropolitan markets alone. For the earlier years 
the authority of contemporary newspapers has been followed where the 
official records were obscure or silent, but since 1836 these records have 
been available, and have for the most part been adopted. The following 
table exhibits the average prices of eight commodities during each year 




















since 1820 :— 
7 Bread | _ Fresh Butter Cheese | Sugar Tea Pota- | Maize 
Year, | Pee La | per Ib. per lb. per lb. per lb. nol | hochell 
) | i] } | 
| d. d, Bs Gs] ss ds. | d s. d gs; d; | @ ds 
1820 | 5 54 229 DOD) sasesoe || sesese 73 | 5 6 
1821 | 6 54 2 Me Ais npeeto = Ike edad 73 | 5 0 
1822 | 5 Be 2 OW WS eee | ences 59|49 
1823 | 3% 54 | 2 2 UAE cea Peace 6 1 2 6 
1824 | 5 55 | 3 0 1 4 | seeees | seteee 6 10 410 
1825 | 43 6 2 2 1 San toe Hoses tumescese 8 4 5 6 
1826 5s 5h as OulOn earns 90 | 40 
1827 44 64 DY Se NEGRO LUI aysceeme | Brceord 8 0 5 0 
1828 6 5 2 6 VERT. ie PR eceree§ tli Maren 18 6 9 0 | 
1829 7 6 ee as | Aonaio- |! saneee 12° 6 aed | 
1830 | 4% 3h 1 Om Olt | 34 2 6 8 0 3 10 
1831 | 4 43 1& }06] 3 2 6 5 0 3.8 
1832 5 5 23 07 34 2 6 5 0 47 
1833 4 3h 1 5 0 6 34 2 6 10 0 211 
1834 5 4 EG 0 6 34 26 14 0 4 4 
1835 4 | 34 | 110 0 5 34 2 6 {10 0 4 6 
1836 5k | 3 |} 1 9 0 8 34 26 7 0 6 9 
1837 3 | 44 | 19 0 74 34 2 6/10 0 4.2 
1838 | 5 | 44 | 1 6 0 8% 34 2 6/10 6 3.67 
1839 114 | 3 PPI esta 34 2) 6} 11 0 9 0 
1840 7% | 44 20}1 0 34 2° 76))|19 6 | 5 46 
1841 44 | 44 26 | 010 33 | 2 6/112 0 | 210 
1842 5 | 3h 2 6 1 14} 33 26 | 14 6 49 
1843 3h | | (24 1 9 09 3 2-6 {10:0 29 
1844 2 | 2 1 5 0 44 24 1 5 4 6 1 5 
1845 24 | E64 ONGarl 3 L 6 4 6 211 
1846 34 | 24 pte) Oe 2-3) 16 2h 4a 
1847 34 | 2 lL 2 One |) 4 2 4 5 6 2 1 | 
1848 34 2 Lot | OSs) 3? 2 0 6 0 1 8 
1849 2; ; 1 | 1 2 | O 6] 32 ies 6 2 3 9 
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The most noteworthy feature of the history of prices in the colony— 
the great range of some of the commodities during the year—is not 
disclosed by the foregoing table. This variation is most noticeable 
during the early years, and amongst articles of local production, and 
was the result of the almost complete isolation of the colony from the 
markets of the world. Prior to the discovery of gold, communication 
by letter with the outside world was at best uncertain, and as late 
as 1878 the regular mails were made up but once a month. The 
establishment of telegraphic communication, amongst other results, 
has had a marked effect on prices, so that except in rare instances, 
and for goods produced in excess of the demand, the production 
of Australia no longer determines the prices of goods required for 
the local markets. Exception must, of course, be made for perish- 
able produce, which is still liable to a great range in price during 
the course of a single year, as will be shown by some examples here- 
after given. 


Potatoes have varied in price from yearto year. The lowest average 
for a whole twelvemonth was 3s. 6d. per ewt. in 1873, and the highest 
was 21s. 5d. in 1855, shortly after the discovery of gold; and it may 
not be without interest to note that from 1853 to 1855 the price 
of potatoes. was extraordinarily high. Commencing with the year 
first named, the averages were 13s. 18s. 6d, 21s. 4d., 10s., 
14s. 6d., and 15s. 6d. per cwt. With regard to the variation in 
a single year, the following examples may be cited:—In 1820, from 
4s, 6d. to 10s. per ewt.; in 1825, from 4s. to 12s:; in 1829, from 
9s. to 26s.; in 1834, from 9s. to 19s.; in 1839, from 7s. to 25s. ; 
in 1854, from 11s. to 24s.; in 1856, from 3s. to 11s.; and in 1888, 
from 2s. to 24s. 


The price of maize has not been subject to very great fluctuation, 
since, being little used except for horse-feed, this grain is capable of being 
replaced by other products ; nevertheless the prices have ranged from 
Is. 5d. in 1844 to 10s. in 1854. 


Tn the list given on page 1055 are included quotations for bread at per 
2-lb. loaf. In most years the price varied somewhat regularly with that 
of wheat. There are, however, exceptions to this rule, chiefly in the 
years during which wheat brought an unusually high figure, when the 
price of bread was generally less than might have been expected. The 
lowest price at which bread has been retailed was 24d. in 1849, and the 
highest was 14d. the 2-lb. loaf, which figure was paid for a short time in 
1839. 


In addition to the eight commodities which are given on page 
1055, the following list of the average retail prices of _ articles 
largely used may not be without interest. The information begins 
with 1836, beyond which year it is difficult to determine the exact 
average, 
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Tobacco Tobacco 
per Ib. | per Ib. 


| Oat 
| meal 


Beer 
(Col.) 
per gal. 


| 
Bacon | Eggs | Rice Coffee | Salt Soap | Starch | 


per Ib.) per Ib. 


| per lb. |per doz. |per 1b. per Ib.| Pet lb. [Per lb. 
| { : 
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1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
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: | B Eggs | Rice Oat- Coffee | Salt Beer | Soap | Starch Tobacco!Tobaceo 
Year. | fine Wis |Per doz. per Ib. rib. per Ib. | per Ib. oy per ib per lb. Veal) abs 
|s. d.]s. d.| d. d. |s.d.j djs. d.| Qe oss d,s) Gi Gs: ds 
1887 |010|1 7] 3 | eG) 1 2 0; 34/0 634 0] 5 6 
1888 |0103}1 7) 3 | 11 6 1 |2 0| 34;0 6/4 O| 5 6 
1889 |O11|;1 8] 3 }1 6 1 |2 0| 34/0 6)4 O| 5 6 
1890 | 1 041 6| 4 ;/2 0 1 2 0| 34/0 5)4 0| 6 O 
B6et (0°20 | 1 6| 3 | 2/2 0 1 2 0| 3§)0 5/4 0| 6 O 
1892 |0 9;1 6| 3 2/110} 02/2 0| 3 10 44,54 0; 6 O 
1893 |O011|}1 6) 3 | 23 | 110 o#|2 0} 3/0 444 0) 6 0 
1894 |0 7/1 3] 3 2/110] 0#|2 0| 3 |0 444 0] 6 O 
1895 | 0 74/1 0] 24); 211 9! OF )2 0) 2 | 0 4/4 0! 6 O 
1896 |0 741 0] 2 9 20k | 2 0 2 | 0 4/4 0/| 6 O 
1897 |0 8/1 O| 2 4/1 9| OF |/2 O| 24/0 4)4 0; 6 O 
| ( | | | | 














In the quotation of prices in the foregoing tables the figures given 
are those charged in the shops throughout the metropolitan district. It 
is quite possible that produce of all kinds may have been bought at 
cheaper rates than those stated ; but the figures will be found to 
represent the fair average rates, having regard to the class of goods 
consumed. It is of importance to take into consideration the quality 
of the produce consumed, for very considerable changes in the anes ‘tion 
of improvement have taken place in this slau ‘Thus, the ordinary 
sugar now used, and obtainable for about 24d. per Ib., is a good white 
sugar, whereas some years ago only the commonest quality of moist sugar 
was found on the tables of “the people. A very material improvement 
has been effected in the quality of flour, a large proportion of the 
present consumption being roller-made. Salt-butter still forms the bulk 
of the supply, but it is usually of recent make ; while formerly the 
butter was imported from Great Britain, and was several months old 
before reaching the dining-table. The candles now used are made of 
stearine, but the time is not remote when only the common tallow 
candle was in general use ; and so with many other articles of ordinary 
consumption. The retail prices are those actually paid from day to day, 
irrespective of the nominal wholesale rates of the commodities in the 
Sydney markets. 

A consideration of retail prices would not be complete without a state- 
ment of the price-level in different years. This can be given for foods ; 
but at present the data are hardly sufficient to establish an exact series 
of price-levels, taking into consideration all the elements of ordinary 
expenditure. The information in regard to foods is given below, the 
assumption being made that the quantities entering into consumption 
were the same formerly as at the present day. This assumption, how- 
ever, is in some respects erroneous ; but there appear to be no other 
means within reach to effect a just comparison, Sugar, tea, coffec, 
butter, cheese, and potatoes are now more largely used than (say) prior 
to 1870; but bread, or other forms in which flour is used, and meat, 
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are not consumed so largely. However, when full allowance is made 
on this score, the following table will still be found to approximate 
closely to the truth. The price-level is calculated on the prices ruling 
for beef, mutton, bread, sugar, rice, potatoes, tea, beer, and tobacco :— 





Price-level of principal Articles 
of Consumption. 















Period. 
1821-37 Prices | 1893-7 Prices 

=1,000. =1,000. 
FORE: 5. 1887 «..-2.,..0.... | 1,000 1,476 
1838 ,, 1842. “| 1,082 1,524 
1843 ;, 1852. | 712 1,051 
1958 ;,. 1888 ........-....|° 1,301 1,920 
1859 ;, 1862. oon ae 1,693 
1863 ,, 187: 865 1,276 
1873 5, 18 af 309 1,194 
a eer | 67 1,000 





Little practical good can be gained by comparing the prices of one 
period with those of another, unless regard is also paid to the earnings 
of labour, and as means of comparison are afforded in the chapter of 
this work dealing with wages, it will be unnecessary to pursue the 
subject further in this place. 


Hovse Rents. 


The rents paid for dwellings form a large deduction from the earnings 
of the manual labour class in any community. Inquiries have been set 
on foot in order to establish, as far as possible, the relations between 
wages and rents; but these inquiries have not yet advanced sufficiently 
to enable an opinion to be expressed in other than general terms. In 
the city of Sydney dwellings occupied by the labouring classes yield 
rents as follow :—Three rooms, from 7s. to 9s. per week, or at the rate 
of 2s. 4d. to 3s. per room ; four rooms, from 10s. per week, or 2s. 6d. 
per room ; and five rooms, 12s. per week, or 2s. 5d. perroom. Dwellings 
of more than five rooms are not often occupied by labouring-class 
families, unless there are grown-up sons and daughters who contribute 
to the family earnings. In the suburbs of Sydney houses of the kind 
referred to bring somewhat lower rents, the ratio varying from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. per room ; while in the provincial towns, except in rare: cases, 
rents are still lower. 

Speaking generally, the deduction from a labourer’s income for rent 
amounts to 25 per cent., which, from whatever point it is viewed, must 
be regarded as excessive. Two circumstances'have conjoined to make 
the rents in the metropolis high—perhaps higher when all things are 
considered than obtains in any of the other metropolitan cities of 
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Australasia—the price of land, and the rate of interest expected by 
property holders. As regards the former, there can hardly be any 
question that land in and about Sydney was maintained at a fictitious 
value for many years, and that prices have now practically subsided 
to their true level without prospect of any further serious decline. 
The interest expected by property holders has been, until recently, from 
7 to 10 per cent., free of outgoings. Since 1891 a decided fall has taken 
place, and a much lower return from house property is now readily 
aecepted. It may be stated in general terms that rents in Sydney and 
suburbs have fallen by as much as 30 per cent. during the last six years, 


WHOLESALE PRICEs. 


The average wholesale prices of the principal kinds of milling produce, 
feed grains, root crops, and fodder, for each month of the year 1897, 
together with the mean prices for the year, are given in the following 
statements. The average for the whole year is given irrespective of 
the quantity sold in each month. In using the table it would be well 
if this qualification were borne in mind, as the apparent average 
obtained by dividing the sum of the prices of each month by twelve 
may, and in some instances does, differ from the true average obtained 
by taking into account the total sold at each price. The figures given 
are those quoted by the middlemen, and not those obtained by the 
producers, which will be found in the chapter of this book dealing with 
agricultural production. 












































Wheat. | 
a Flour. Bran. Pollard. 

Month, 1897. | Milling. | Chick. | 
bushel. | bushel, | Per ton. ical: “hae 

| 
Bails Weed 3 Og) amy 6B d. d. 
January .... siashwae ses ere4| ee 3 82|1210 0 74 74 
February . Arey CECT 4 82 Adee 12 10 0 7 74 
March........ am “| 4 6 | 3-2 |1210 0| 8 | -# 
PROVEN 70. vencicna sc) snisee ah 4 44 3 14;12 10 0 9 102 
Re ote 4 6h| 3 42/12 6 8| 113 14 
June 4 5} 3 42/12 5 0 114 | 10? 
Jnly........ 4 44/3 8/12 20| 9 | 8 
PREIS Soh eee taeas ancien 4 33) 3 4/12 0 0 8 | 84 
September ............... A, 38 9/12 5 0 82 | 84 
October ...... 48 | 3 7%|1210 0] 8 | 8 
November .. wo | AE | 8 OBES OO 82 | 94 
ewpears beets 2 coo. 0 5-eanaee ee vseee secre 414) 3 8 |11 44 0| Sai 94 
ee 4 5 3| 83 | 9 
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| 

| Barley. 

7 : Maize. Oats, 

Month, 1897 | Cape. English. 

| Per bushel. Per bushel. Per bushel. Per bushel. 

l 

2 CBeaok Sede Sd. a. -d. 
PAMUAPM isvedreyayaetcts 5 sasbnee<oeses | 2 9 id | 1 11} 2 44 
February..... “or 211 110 2 3} 
March ..... iar & 2 114 * 2 1? 2 3 
WEEE NES 5 sncoseqesussssas: 3 04 * 2 54 2 43 
VPM ERE EE, coins os sacs.osicicesees 3 3h * | 2 7% 2 6 
GROUSE. g ve sissssescdeesccses- 3 34 * | 2 9 2 64 
MIRE emcee tr ccctais cesses cvcessors 3 3h = 2 54 2 5s 
PAUUEMIB cates cecaasceseseeseeoscsne 3 2 i! 2 14 2 54 
September .. 3 0 3 3 24 2 43 
October : * 3 3 2 44 2 4 
BNASMCRIEEREY oso 0s jccissoeceser-cecstess | 3 3 2 5 2 3} 
URE EEREOIES ES ci ocicsscesscssccecceece 27 3 3 2 10 2 3f 

| —. —_——_—. ———_—— 

Mean Prices, 1897..,... 3 Of 3 3 2 43 2 44 

















* No quotations, 


The following are the quotations given for root crops, hay and chaff, 


dairy produce, poultry, and bee produce for 1897 :— 
























Potatoes. 
| = Onions. 
Month, 1897. Local. | Tasmanian. Victorian. enka 

| Perton. | Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. 

\ 1 

| | 

j}f£ad/£ 8 dL a Lif s. d| £ 6. d. 
DADUALY peecesenseicciecsrcerseesses: }2 8 6|413 4] * | id 514 0 
February ......... | 3 5 0)310 0 vs be ier 22a a 
March! faces ees jo 2 11) 35) S276) - |) 6.20530 
MADE, 5. oseco+-csesesss 2S 3 72:16) OF % | : 5 9 5 
MAY. s.5:55 |212 613 0 0 : | * J 19-98 
aINO cose ccc = 316 33° 540.03) 5 0} 7 256 
UL 00500: * 314 0 (3 2 3 810 0 
August ......... = 1312 2 2: 00:13. 26 11011 5 
September . $818 41373. 9:0) 315 | 1271050 
October... 4165 0|4 6 5/310 3/3 3 3/126 8s 
November. | 410 713 10° Of 2 EO) 24 2 8 7 6 
December ............ gar ceeeensoess 614 0 * 15 9 6 | sy 48 9 

in clone 315 0/31211/3 610/3 2| 719° 6 











* No quotations. 
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Chaff. 
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1063 





































































































| Hay, | 
| Hay. derrick- | Straw. aay anna | Lucerne 
Month, 1897. | pressed. | Local. | Imported. | 
Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton, 
|\£s d.j£ 8. d/£ 8. aif 53 a |£ 8 4.)£ 8. d. 
JANUATY ...eceeeeee ves 1319 2|2 118217 6/3 19 2\|4 5 6|2 4 7 
February ........:-| 3 9 2/2 4 2 9 271 310 314 5 7) 2 8 4 
Miaroly cc. .cc0ss |4 010/2 1 8118 9); 318 1 4a by 4 Ses 
April... 1318 112 6 8§\2 5 6;319 8\/412 6,312 8 
May 15 0 8/3 0 O $3215 5&5 3\513 9) 4 7 6 
UNO. sscseccsenscrncness 413 1|217 6212 6/418 6/5 10 0,411 0 
DULY. vicscccsesseesessesss 41210;2 5102 6 8!41010 Soy Ouro eo. 
August. 318 7 2 208 S14 4, 2 Ag 62 he 
September 1414 41/116 42 7 6|4 510| 4 1463\)2 7 9 
October .....-. 14 310/2 2 2:2 610|/319 2|)410 8 118 4 
November 313 2 | * |2 410 | 315 2\|4 2 6,211 & 
December....... 3.5 4 Dug 4i 2 18: “1 | 314 4/4 1 5 210 0 
Mean Prives, 1897) 4 2 5 le 7ul2s87 | 43 01418 7,218 6 
* No quotations. 
Butter. Cheese. Eggs. 
in e | 3 
a . 2 | 8 | Mite. 
Month, 1897. I e ss ; i oe 2 
$ 3 a ‘3 yan (ae $ 
Sas vie ll UREA os ol sere 
| Per Ib. | Per Ib. | Per Ib. | Per Ib. | Per Ib. |Per doz. Per doz.|Per gal. 
canta a | 
d. d. d. d. as || ed. d. d. 
JANUary occeseeereeeeeeenees 8? 84 7 34 34 8} 94 12 
February ... 83 | 72 64 34 22; ll 12% 12 
March ... 8+ 72 63 3} 22 | 123 13 12 
April ......ccccccosseseezsvenses 10% | 104 9 32 33} 16 17 12 
May ...sccssseeece coecevcerees 144} 183} 124 . 43 |) 163 18 12 
June ... 17 | 163; 153 = 44 | 154 | 162) 12 
July ...... 154 | 15 13? = 43 | 12 124 | 12 
August ........ 134 | 138 11? * 44 72 84 | 10 
September 112 | 113} 10 :. 43 6% 7 10 
October......++ 92 9} 8 * 5.| 64 64 | 10 
November 9% 9 72 = 432) 7 74| 10 
December 9 by 74 be 43 9% | 104] 10 
Mean Prices, 1897 114} 102 94 3h a 10? 114} 114 





* No quotations. 
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Lard, 


Bacon. Ham. Bladder. | Porkers. |Fresh Pork, 





Month, 1897. = = r : 
Per lb. Per lb. | “Per Ib, Bach. | ‘Per lb. 
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Poultry. Bee Produce. 





Turkeys 


Month, 1897. Fowls. (| Ducks. Geese. | (Cocks). Honey. | Wax. 


Per pair. | Per pair. | Per pair. | Per pair. | Per Ib. | Per Ib. 
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The prices ruling for milling produce and feed grains throughout the 
year were fairly steady, withthe exception of those quoted for maize. 
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For locally-grown wheat the quotations ranged from 4s. 9d. in 
January to 4s. 14d. in December. Barley and oats are for the most part 
imported, and the prices of thesecerealsduring the year call forlittle notice. 
Maize, on the contrary, is almost wholly of local growth, and its price 
averaged 2s, 44d. per bushel; rising from 1s. 11}d. in January to 2s. 10d. 
in December. In the various forms of fodder there was a gradual fall 
from the high prices ruling at the beginning of the year until the 
beginning of winter, when prices began to rise, reaching their maximum 
in June. From that date they fell, and the year closed with rather lower 
figures than it had commenced with. Root crops show very great range. 
Thus, locally-grown potatoes varied between £2 8s. 6d. and £6 14s. per 
ton ; while onions sold for £12 10s. per ton in September, as against 
£4 8s. in December. No quotations are given in some of the columns 
of the foregoing tables ; in the months in which these omissions 
occur no produce was offered, or a quantity -insufficient to merit a 
quotation. 

The wholesale prices of farm-yard and dairy produce in the Sydney 
markets are shown in the preceding table. The figures call for little 
comment beyond the caution already given in regard to the prices of 
commodities generally—that the averages are irrespective of the quan- 
tities sold. As regards most of the articles in the list, the lower the 
price the larger the consumption. The exception to this rule is poultry, 
which is most in demand before the Christmas season, when prices are 
correspondingly high. A comparison of the average wholesale prices 
ruling for milling produce and feed grains for the last ten years is given 
in the following figures :— 





Milling Produce. Feed Grains. 





— 
Wheat. | Flour. Bran. | Pollard. A Oats. Maize. 





Per Per | Per Per 


a 
: | Perton. | ‘bushel. | bushel. | . | bushel. | bushel. 
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* No quotations. 
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Root Crops. 





Hay. | Chaff. 





| 
| 
Potatoes. | Onions, la | Oaten, | 
Oaten or 
| Wheaten. 


Lucerne. ene 
Prime. | Medium. | 





s | | 
. | Per ton. | Per ton. Per ton. | Perton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | 





| 
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B. dJl£ 8, 
0 O04 15 
10 06 0 
10 03-17 
10 04 15 
3 24 4 
1 2/3 10 
19 103 5 
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* No quotations. 





Poultry. Bee Produce. 





| Cheese 
Butter. | (Loaf). ts ys. | | ; 
| Fowls. | Ducks. | Geese. |Turkeys| Honey. | Wax. 





} Per | Per Per | Per ? 
Per Ib. | Per Ib. | Per lb. ge doz. pair, | pair. | pair. pair. Per Ib. | Per lb. 
| ‘ } 
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The prices of the items set forth in the tables just given are deter- 
mined by the local, or at all events the Australasian demand, wheat, 
of course, being an exception, its price being fixed by that ruling in 
the markets of the world. The prices of pastoral and other raw 
produce, which form so large a proportion of the exports of the colony, 
are not sensibly affected by local consumption. No object is to be 
gained by showing the monthly variations, so that in the following 
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statement, giving the wholesale prices of pastoral produce during 1897, 
only the average for the year is stated :— 





Commodity. 


per 100 lb. 


Mutton 
Pork 
Wool— 
Merino, washed 
; scoured 
AA greasy, good average to 
superior 
Crossbred, greasy, good superior 
Skirtings, scoured, merino 
yy crossb: 
” 
Sheepskins— 
Full wool 
Medium 
Short 
Pelts 
Hides— 
Cattle, heavy 
medium . 
others.... 


Leather skins — 


Kangaroo, extra large. 
“5 other 
Fur skins— 
Opossum 
Platypus........- 


Hair— | 
Horse, mane r lb. | 10d. 
tail Is. 6d. 
Ox, tail (washed) .. | 113d. 
>, stumps 6d. 
Bones— 
2 per ton £i 
Common .. joel £2 lds. 
.. per 100 £1 2s. 6d. 
£2 


£16 10s. to £17 
£15 10s. 
£16 

Wattle bark— 

Good | £6 10s. 

Medium £4 10s, 
Tobacco— 

Good ere Ib, 2hd. to 34d. 

Medium 2d. 
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Price Levets. 

The total value of the exports of the colony is greatly affected by 
the prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of which 
wool and coal are the most important. In the following table the 
price-level of domestic exports is given for thirty-nine years, beginning 
with 1860. In order to ascertain the price-level, all the principal 
articles of domestic produce exported have. been taken, and the 
prices of 1898 and the average prices of the five years 1870-74 have 
been applied to the quantities of each year, and the result compared 
with the actual total of such year. The value of the articles taken to 
obtain the price-level amounts on an average to more than 90 per cent. 
of the domestic exports, exclusive of gold. It is considered that the 
system adopted enables a truer estimate of the relative prices to be 
obtained than that of selecting the prices of certain articles without 
giving due weight to the quantities of such articles exported :— 





Price-level of Exports. Price-level of Exports. 








Year. Average of 


1898 prices 1870-74 prices 
1. =] 


| 1870-74 prices | gu 


| Average of | 1898 prices 
000. = 1,000. | = 1,000. 


’ 


1860 2,117 1,247 1880 5 904 
1861 2,113 1,245 1881 897 
1862 2,224 1,310 1882 926 
1863 2,022 ‘1,191 1883 5 926 
1864 2,236 1,317 1884 55 918 
1865 2,046 | 1,205 1885 j 806 
1866 2,120 | 1,249 1886 31 175 
i867 | 1,958 1,154 1887 5 796 
1868 | 1,960 1,155 1888 772 
1869 1,788 1,053 1889 3: 785 
1870 1,492 879 1890 | 7 758 
1871 1,825 | 1,075 1891 36 689 
1872 1,662 979 1892 652 
1873 1,762 1,038 || 1893 D 590 
1874 1,746 1,029 1894 | 532 
1875 1,740 1,025 1895 9% 546 
1876 1,649 971 1896 : 573 
1877 M612, || 891 || 1897 946 557 
1878 1,505 | 887 1898 589 
1879 1,563 | 921 | 














u 





These figures show that there has been a great fall in the prices of 
colonial produce exported since 1860, or still greater since 1864, viz., 
from the index number 1,317 to 589, or over 55 per cent. Marked 
fluctuations, ranging to about 10 per cent., occurred between 1860 and 
1866, when the index number was about the same as in the first-named 
year. From 1866 to 1870.there was a drop from 1,249 to 879, or nearly 
30 per cent. ~A rise followed in 1871 to 1,075, or about 20 per cent., 
after which for four years prices continued fairly steady, until there 
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was a further decline in 1878 to 887. In 1879 the level rose to 921, 
and for the next four years prices continued without much change, 
but from 1884 to 1885 there was a fall from 918 to 806. This was 
succeeded by a fairly even range until 1889, when the level stood at 785. 
From 1889 there was a steep decline to 532 in 1894, a fall of 32 per 
cent. over the whole period of five years. During the following two 
years there was a slight rise, the level for 1896 standing at 573, but in 
1897 there was again a decline to 557, to be followed by a further rise to 
589 in 1898. The fall during the whole period of thirty-nine years was 
about 53 per cent. It will be seen that the purchasing power of money 
has steadily increased since 1864, if the Customs values of the exports 
fairly represent the prices ruling in the general community, whether in 
the colony or elsewhere, and that 20s. in 1898 would purchase the 
same articles of domestic export which in 1864 would have cost 
nearly 45s, 

The chief articles of domestic export are wool, coal, shale, live-stock, 
tin, silver, silver-lead and ore, copper, skins, tallow, and leather. Other 
articles have also been exported to considerable value in times past, but 
their importance has disappeared, or is lost in comparison with that of 
the products just named. Wool and coal have contributed greatly to 
the wealth of the colony, and the fluctuation in their prices has had a 
very marked effect on the condition of trade. The price-level of these 
commodities has been computed for the period which is covered by the 
general table just given. It will be seen that the fluctuations in the 
value both of wool and of coal have been more marked than those in the 
value of the general exports, but the same tendency to fall is clearly 
enough discernible :— 


























Price-level. 
Wool. Coal. 
Year. ee 
1898 prices Average of 1898 prices Average of 
= 1,000. sss ea = 1,000. etic hae 

1860 2,528 1,573 | 2,278 1,408 
1861 2,805 1,746 | 2,247 1,389 
1862 2,677 1,666 | 2,304 1,424 
1863 2,393 1,489 2,142 1,324 
1864 2,527 1,573 | 1,654 1,023 
1865 2,230 1,388 | 1,620 1,001 
1866 2,207 1,374 | 1,612 997 
1867 2,232 1,389 | 1,552 959 
1868 2,088 1,299 1,547 956 
1869 1,781 1,108 1,451 897 
1870 1,369 852 1,346 832 
1871 1,840 1,145 1,320 816 
1872 1,577 981 1,338 827 
1873 1,637 1,019 1,978 1,223 

1,611 1,003 2,106 | 1,302 
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Price-level. 
Wool. Coal. 
Year. eu alates 
1898 price: Avetage of 1898 prices pune Or 
sf 000. 1870- * rloes ia L000. 187 a  Brives 
1875 1,581 984 2,106 1,302 
1876 1,519 945 2,091 1,293 
1877 1,446 900 2,060 1,273 
1878 1,373 854 2,047 1,265 
1879 1,464 911 2,025 1,252 
1880 1,482 922 1,643 1,016 
1881 1,475 918 | 1,175 726 
1882 1,455 906 1,491 922 
1883 1,479 920 | 1,595 986 
* 1884 1,482 922 1,601 990 
1885 1,248 717 | 1,601 990 
1886 1,159 721 1,586 980. 
1887 1,191 741 1,559 964 
1888 1,140 709 1,610 995 
1889 1,201 747 1,557 963 
1890 1,124 700 1,576 974 
1891 995 619 1,512 935 
1892 977 608 1,365 844 
1893 875 545 1,287 796 
1894 810 504 1,097 678 
1895 900 560 1,035 640. 
1896 962 599 | 1,054 652 
1897 928 578 | 1,024 633 
1898 1,000 622 1,000 | 618 








A similar table for silver is given below, commencing with the year 
1884, when silver-mining in New South Wales first became an important 
industry, owing to the discovery of the Silverton and Broken Hill 











mines :— 
Price-level of Silver. 
Year. oe a See 
| 1898 prices = 1,000, 1884 prices = 1,000. 

1884 1,882 1,000 
1885 | 1,805 959 
1886 1,684 895 
1887 1,657 880 
1888 | 1,592 846 
1889 1,585 842 
1890 1,772 942 
1891 1,675 890 
1892 1,478 785 
1893 1,323 703 
1894 1,077 57 
1895 1,109 589 
1896 1,142 607 
1897 1,023 544 
1898 1,000 531 
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It must not be supposed that the colony is altogether a loser by the 
fall in the prices of its exports, because the power of those exports to 
purchase imports must also be taken into consideration. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to consider also the price-level of imports. As there 
exist no reliable data on which price-levels for imports can be based prior 
to 1870, the table commences with that year :— 





Price-level of Imports. Price-level of Imports. 





Average of ks eee | Average of 
1870-74 prices stint toes | 1870-74 prices 
= 1,000. 


| 1898 ‘prices 
= = 1,000. | = 1,000. 


= 1,000. 





1870 1,364 | 966 || 1,116 790 
1871 1,370 970 1,096 | 776 
1872 1,432 | 1,014 1,106 | 783 
1873 | 1,454 1,030 || 1,100 

1$74 1,440 1,020 || 1;146 

1875 1,358 | 962 || 1,135 

1876 1,333 944 | 1,083 

1877 | 1,282 | 908 || | 1,039 

1878 1,271 } 900 | | 1,000 

1879 1,217 862 | 950 

1880 1,226 | 868 940 

1881 1,213 $59 || 978 

1882 1,207 855 988 

1883 1,227 869 | 1,000 

1884 1,217 862 








It may be said generally that the fall in prices was somewhat in favour 
of the exports up to the year 1889. Since then the exports have fallen 
away on the average values at a much more rapid rate than the imports. 
A clearer view of the operation of the fall in prices will be ob- 
tained from the table which is given below, showing the price-levels 
of imports of merchandise for home consumption, and exports 
of domestic produce, for periods of five years, with the relative fall 
per cent. :— 





Imports. | Exports. 


Period. Average of | Decline in Average of | Decline in 
five years, | prices in five five years, _| pricesin five 
1870-4, years, | 1870-4, | years, 
prices = 1,000. per cent. | prices = 1,000.| per cent. 





1870-74 1,000 1,000 
1875-79 | 915 ‘t 939 
1880-84 | 863 5° 914 
1885-89 788 : 787 
1890-94 | 738 : 644 
1895-98 | 692 ! 566 











a 
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Tt will be seen that, assuming the index number of the five years 
1870-4 to: be'1,000, the fall in the succeeding five years was 8°5 per cenb, 
for the imports as compared with 6-1 per cent. for the exports. The 
average value of the imports for the five years ending with 1884 was 
5°T per cent. less than in the preceding. quinquennial period, whereas 
the difference in the value of the exports was 2-7 per cent. The index 
number for 1885-9 for both imports and exports was practically the 
same figure, as the fall in the value of the exports was much greater 
than in the value of the imports which they purchased. This unfortu- 
nate trend of prices was continued down to 1894 ; since then, however, 
prices have been favourable to the colony, and there is every indication 
that they will be sustained during the present year. 

New South Wales, in common with the other Australasian colonies, 
is chiefly affected by the fall in prices because it is a debtor country. 
Certain caleulations which have been made show that the annual charge 
payable by the State and municipalities on their indebtedness to British 
and foreign creditors is £2,056,000, while the earnings of investments 
made in the colony by private persons, or drawn by absentees, amount 
to £2,471,000 perannum. As the whole of the interest on Government 
and municipal loans has to be paid by exports irrespective of the fall in 
prices, and as a large portion also of the interest payable to private 
investors is in the same category, the fall is a matter of very serious im- 
portance to these colonies, viewed as debtor States, Fortunately the 
increase of production in New South Wales as compared with the 
population has been such as partly to counteract the fall in prices; and 
if the change in regard to the value of Australian produce which began 
in 1895 be continued, the condition of the colony will be in every 
respect most hopeful. 


























































Aborigines, 654 
Intrepidity of, 3 
Protection of, 860 
Accidents, Fatal, 718 
Adelaide, Population of, 646 
Ages of the People, 639 
Supporting, military, and reproduc- 
tive, 640 
Agricultural College, 396 
Implements, Value of, 394 
Production, 324 
Vaiue of, 330 
Agriculture— 
Area under Crops, 330, 331 
Employment in, 327 
Alunite, 250 
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Antimony, 233 
Apprehensions, 797 
* Area of Colony, 23 
Arrowroot, 363 
Art Gallery, 777 
Artesian Water, 47 
Cultivation with, 395 
Wool-scouring with, 60Q 
Artesian Wells Act, 601 
Asbestos, 250 
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Assignment of Prisoners, 408, 418 
Australasian Auxiliary Squadron, 869 
Australia, Discovery of, 1 
Australian Agricultural Company, 263 


Bacon, Prices of, 1059, 1064, 1066 
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Bankruptcy, 836, 1023 
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of Issue, 982 
Advances by, 988 
Capital Resources of, 983 
Deposit Receipts of, Quotations for, 
991 
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;» Classification of, 991 
;, Rates of interest on, 990 
Dividends of, 998 
Earnings of, 995 
Exchange Rates, 992 
Es Settlement, 993 
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Banks of Issue— 
Expenses and Profits of, 995 
Interest payable by, 990 
Local Business of, 984 
Metallic Reserves of, 987 
Note circulation of, 994 
Overdraft and Discount Rates, 992 
Savings, 999 
Baptist Church, 783 
Barley, 352 
Prices of, 1062, 1065 
Barristers, 833 
Bass’ Discoveries, 9 
Bateman’s Bay, 32 
Bathurst Experimental Farm, 398 
Beef, Consumption of, 1046 | 
Prices of, 1055, 1067 | 
Beer, Consumption of, 1050 
Belgium, Trade with, 165 
Bellinger River, 27 
Benevolent Asylums, 856 
Bills of Sale, 1036 
Birds, 53 
Birthplaces of the People, 640 
Births, 679 
Ages of Parents, 683 . 
Birthplaces of Parents, 684 
Deaths in Childbirth, 695 
First Births, 685 
Illegitimacy, 686 
Influence of Age on, 671 
in Metropolis and Country, 682 
in Seasons, 681 
of Males and Females, 680 
Pre-nuptial Conception, 690 
Rates, Comparison of, 680 
Twins and Triplets, 692 
Bismuth, 233 
Bligh, Governor, 10 
Deposition of, 12 
Blind, The, 728 
Bluestone, 251 
Boards and Trusts, 878 
Bond Population, 16 
Boots, Manufacture of, 481 
Borrowing and Production, 136 
Botany Bay, 32 
Discovery of, 4, 
Bourke, Governor, 15 
Bran, Prices of, 1061, 1065 
Bread, Prices of, 1055 
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Breadwinners and Dependents, 464 
Ages of, 465 
Brewing Industry, 476 
Brickmaking, 484 
Bridges, 516 
Brisbane City, Foundation of, 13 
Governor, 13 
Population of, 646 
British Ports, Trade of, 109 
Possessions, Trade with, 159 
Broken Bay, 31 
Hill Proprietary Co., 222 
Brunswick River, 27 
Building and Investment Societies, 1003 
Building Materials, 483 
Burials, 724 
Bushranging Act, The, 14 
Butter, Consumption of, 1046 
Export of, 617 
Prices of, 620, 1063, 1066 
», in London, 618 
Production of, 615 
Byron Bay, 30 


Cable Services, 567 
California, Emigration to, 431 
Canada, Trade with, 161 
Cancer, Deaths from, 714 
Candles, Production of, 490 
Capital, Importation of, 456, 969 
Capital Punishment, 824 
Castor Oil Plant, Cultivation of, 382 
Cattle,’ Breeds of, 594 
Diseases of, 603 
Importation of, 595 
Increase in, 592 
Live, Export of, 628 
Losses through Seasons, 593 
Trade in, 142 
Census of 1891, 638 
Ceylon, Trade with, 161 
Chaff, Prices of, 1063, 1066 
Charitable Institutions, 850 
Destitute Adults, 856 
Destitute Children, 851 
Finances of, 859 
Charity, Expenditure-on, 860 
Cheese, Consumption of, 1046, 1063 
Import and Export of, 622 
Prices of,*620, 1055, 1063, 1066 
Production of, 620, 622 
Childbirth, Deaths in, 695 
Children, Destitute, 851 
China, Trade with, 168 
Chinese, Influx of, 450, 651 
Marriages of, 653 
Miners, 217, 228 
Population, 650 
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Chromium, 234 
Church of England, 781 
Schools, 762 
Cities, Growth of, 643 
Clarence River, 27 
Clays, 252 
Climate, 37 
Coal, 235 
Analysis of, 245 
Consumption of, 244 
Deposits, 236 
Discovery of, 236 
Export of, 141, 244 
Miners, Accident Fund, 242 
Number of, 238 
Mines, Accidents in, 242 
Number of, 237 
Mining in Northern District, 238 
in Southern District, 239 
in Western District, 240 
Machinery, Value of, 212 
Prices of, 241, 243 
Price-level of, 1069 
Production of, 238, 243 
Yield per Miner, 240 
Cobalt, 235 
Coffee, Consumption of, 1046 
Cultivation of, 388 
Prices of, 1058 
Coinage, 972 
Coke, 246 
Coloured Races Restriction Act, 653 
Commerce, 121 
¢See also 7'rade) 
Companies, Registered, 1001 
Congregational Church, 783 
Conjugal Condition of People, 657 
Ages of Husbands and Wives, 658 
Birthplaces of Husbands and Wives, 
659 
Religions of Husbands and Wives, 659 
Constitution and Government, 69 
Introduction of New, 16 
Co-operative Societies, 513 
Cook’s Discoveries, 3 
Copper Deposits, 228 
Export of, 142 
Miners, Number of, 230 
Mines, 229 
Accidents in, 230 
Production of, 230 
Copyright, 842 
Cork, 391 
Cost of Living, 1053 
Cotton Plant, Cultivation of, 390 
Council, Legislative, 79 
Courts, District, 838 
Licensing, 839 





Courts, Magistrates’, 790, 839 
Small Debts Cases, 839 
Superior, 808 
Supreme, 832 
Cows, Dairy, 595 
Crime, 786 
Apprehensions, 797 
Ages of Offenders, 798 
Birthplaces of Offenders, 799 
Education of Offenders, 801 
Religion of Offenders, 801 

Decrease in, 827 

Drunkenness, 802 

Extradition, 826 

First Offenders’ Act, 795 

Gaols, 810 

Habitual Offenders, 817 

Heights of Criminals, 823 

in Australasia, 830 

Tnquests, 807 

Magistrates’ Courts, 790 
Fines paid, 795 
Punishments in, 794 


Summary Convictions in, 794, 797 


Reformatories, 813 
Remission of Sentences, 821 
Superior Courts, 808 
Whipping, 795 
Criminal Lunatics, 745 
Statistics, Compilation of, 788 
Crops, Area under, 330, 331 
Failure of, 384 
Liens on, 1034 
Crustacea, 60 
Cultivation, 324 
Area in, 325 
at Trial Stations, 395 
Cunningham, Allan, 14 
Currency, 404, 406, 415, 972 
of Principal Countries, 979 
Customs Returns, Compilation of, 121 
Revenue, 176, 920 


Dairy Cows, 595 
Number of, 614 
Farming, 613 
Employment in, 616 

Industry, Production from, 622 
Dampier’s Discoveries, 2 
Darling, Governor, 14 

River, 35 
De Quiros’ Discoveries, 1 
De Torres’ Discoveries, 1 
Deaf and Dumb, The, 728 
Death-rates of Chief Cities, 706 
Deaths, 697 

Accidental, 718 

according to Ages, 702, 707 
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Deaths according to Nationality, 708 
Causes of, 710 
from Cancer, 714 
from Heart Disease, 717 
from Nervous Diseases, 718 
from Phthisis, 716 
in Childbirth, 695 
Ages of Mothers, 696 
Previous Issue of Mothers, 696 
Infantile Mortality, 703 
in Gaols, 822 
in Metropolis and Country Districts, 
702 
in Principal Countries, 698 
in Seasons, 700 
of Centenarians, 707 
of Illegitimate Children, 691 
of Insane Persons, 743 
of Males and Females, 699 
Suicides, 720 
Debt, Imprisonment for, 819 
Debt (Public), 947 
Character of Stock issued, 957 
Charges on floating Loans, 953 
Dates of Maturity, 952 
Financial Agents, 953 
Growth of, 948 
Interest payable on, 951 
Issue of Loans, 960 
Issue of Treasury Bills, 959 
Quotations for Stock, 955 
Redemptions and Sinking Funds, 954 
Defence, Expenditure on, 871 
Fortifications, 870 
Military, 863 
Partially-paid Troops, 864 
Permanent Troops, 863 
Naval, Australasian Auxiliary Squad. 
ron, 869 
Imperial Fleet, 868 
Volunteer Force, 867 
Denison, Governor, 20 
Derrick-pressed Hay, Prices of, 1063 
Destitute Children, 851 
Diamond Drills, 253 
Diamonds, 248 
Discovery of Australia, 1 
Diseases in Sheep Act, 604 
in Stock, 602 
District Courts, 838 
Divorce Laws, 837 
Divorces, 673 
Ages of Contracting Parties, 676 
Celebration of Marriages, 675 
Conjugal Condition of Contracting 
Parties, 676 
Countries of Marriage, 675 
Duration of Marriages, 676 
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Divorces, Fruitfulness of Unions, 676 
Grounds of Suits, 674 
Increase in, 67S 
in Principal Countries, 678 
Nationalities of Contracting Parties, 
677 
Sex of Petitioners, 673 
Docks and Wharfs, 113 
Dredge Service, 117 
Droughts and Floods, 448 
Drunkenness, 802 
Consumption of Intoxicants, 805 
Convictions for Illegal Selling, 804 
in Australasia, 805 
Licensed Houses, 839 
Duyfhen’s Voyage, 2 


Education, 747 
Ages of Scholars, 751 
Higher, 762, 768 
in Australasia, 754 
Private, 760 
Progress of, 749 
State, 753 
School Banks, 760 
Teachers, 754 
Technical, 770 
University, The, 763 
Eggs, Prices of, 1058, 1063, 1066 
Elections, General, 85 
Cost of, 86 
Electoral System, $1 
Electric Light Works, 485 
Emeralds, 249 
Emigration to California, 431 
Employment and Production, 463 
‘* Endeavour,” Cruise of the, 4 
Ensilage, 392 
Eucalyptus Oil, 200 
Excise, Revenue from, 920 
Executions, 824 
Executive, The, 76 
Expectation of Life, 730 
Expenditure from Loans, 940 
Public, 932 
Exports, 129 
Articles of, 137 
of Foreign Produce, 142 
Price-level of, 1068 
Extradition of Criminals, 826 


Farm Cove, Cultivation at, 7 
Farms, Experimental, 396 
Fauna, 49 

Federation, 19, 87 

Fiji, Trade with, 159 
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Finance, Private, 963 
Public, 910 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, 914 
Debt (see ‘* Debt ”) 
Deficits, Growth of, 915 
Expenditure, Heads of, 932 
Expenses of General Government, 
933 
General Banking Account,‘913 
Loan Account, 941 
Loan Appropriations, 939 
Repayments of Loans, 952 
Revenue and Expenditure, 916 
Revenue, Sources of, 918 
Special Suspense Accounts, 934 
System of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Accounts, 910 
Trust Funds, 935 
Fire Brigades, 878, 1013 
Insurance, 1011 
First Fleet, The, 5 
Offenders’ Act, 795 
Fish, Import of, 201 
Supply, 201 
Fisheries, 200 
Acts, Prosecutions under, 19 
Control of, 201 
Trawling Experiments, 201 
Value of Production from, 515 
Whale, 203 
Fishes, Description of, 56 
Fishing Licenses, 202 
Fitzroy, Governor, 17 
Flax Plant, Culture of, 382 
Fleet, Imperial, 868 
Flinders’ Discoveries, 9 
Flora, 63 
Floriculture, 380 
Flour Mills, 478 
Prices of, 1061, 1065 
Food Supply, 1042 
Forest Department, Revenue from, 185 
Nursery, 186 
Regulations, 183 
Reserves, 183 
Thinning Operations, 184 
Forestry, 182 
Value of Production from, 515 
Forests, Brush, 66 
Open, 64 
Scrub, 67 
Fortifications, 870 
Foundation of Colony, 7 
France, Trade with, 167 
Freights, 118 
French Invasion, Fears of, 14 
Friendly Societies, 1037 
Frozen Meat Trade, 629 
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Fruits, Cultivation of— 
Citrus, 373 
Grapes, 372 
Other, 375 
Export of, 378 
Import of, 377 
Furniture Trade, 488 
Furs, Colonial, Export of, 632 


Gaols, 810 
Deaths in, 822 
Debtors in, 819 
Dietary Seale in, 819 
Labour in, 820 
Prisoners in, Ages of, 812 
Convictions of, 813 
Number of, $12 
Previous Convictions of, $18 
Sentences on, $15 
Punishments in, 819 
Gas Works, 484 
Gem Stones, 248 
Geological Formation, 44 
Germany, Trade with, 166 
Gipps, Governor, 16 
Gold, Average yield per miner, 220 
Coinage at Mint, 972 
Deposits, 214 
Discovery of, 17, 214, 436 
Effects of, 439 
Export of, 141 
Fossickers, 217 
Import and Export of, 981 
Issued from Mint, 974 
Miners, 218 
Mines, Accidents in, 221 
Mining Machinery, 221 
Nuggets of, 215 
Production of, 216, 974 
Alluvial and Quartz, 218 
of Australasia, 221 
of World, 222 
Quartz, Average yield from, 220 
Supply, Sources of, 219 
Gourd Crops, 365 : 
Government Employees, 491 
Local, 874 
Governor, Functions of, 72 
Governors, Succession of, 21 
Grain, Production and Consumption of, 
353 
Grains, Standard Bushels of, 355 
Granite, 251 
Grapes, Cultivation of, 372 
Graphite, 252 
Grasses, Natural, 64, 356 
Sown, 355 
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Ham, Prices of, 1064 
Harbour and Light Rates, 95 
Harbours, Description of, 30 
Hastings River, 28 . 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 396 
River, 29 
Hay, Oaten, 351 
Prices of, 1063, 1066 
Wheaten, 344 
Heart Disease, Deaths from, 717 
Historical Sketch, 1 
History, Industrial, 399 
Hobart, Population of, 646 
Honey, Export of, 393 
Farming, 392 
Prices of, 1064, 1066 
Hong Kong, Trade with, 159 
Hops, Cultivation of, 384 
Horses, Breeding of, 595 
Classification of, 597 
Horses, Diseases of, 603 
Export of, 597 
Increase in, 596 
Prices of,. 596 
Hospitals, 846 
Admissions to, 847 
Deaths in, 847 
Finances of, 849 
Nationality of Patients, 848 
State Expenditure on, 849, 850, 859 
House Rents, 1060 
Hovell’s Discoveries, 13 
Hume’s Discoveries, 13 
Hunter, Governor, 8 
River, 28 


Idiocy, 728 
Illegitimacy, 686 
Ages of Mothers, 691 
Birthplaces of Mothers, 691 
Death Rate of Infants, 691 
in Principal Countries, 688, 689 
Illiteracy, Displayed by Marriage Regis 
ters, 664 
Immigration, 636 
Assisted, 15, 409, 636 
by Sea, 637 
Overland, 638 
Importation of British Capital, 135 
Imports, 125 
Price-level of, 1071 
Incomes, Estimates of, 967 
Income Tax, 920, 924 
Index of Mortality, 723 
India, Trade with, 159 
Indigo Plant, Cultivation of, 383 
Industrial History, 399 
Schools, 771, 854 
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Infantile Mortality, 704 
Inquests, 807 
Insane Persons, Ages of, 741 
Birthplaces of, 740 
Conjugal Condition of, 741 
Criminal, 745 
Deaths of, 743 
Number of, 737 
Treatment of, 737 
Insanity, 737 
Causes of, 742 
Expenditure on, 744, 859 
Insolvency, 1023 
General, 424 
Instruction, Private, 760 
Public, Cost of, 757 
History of, 747 
Schools and Scholars, 753 
Subjects taught, 755 
Teachers, 755 
Insurance, 1010 
(See also ‘‘ Fire ” and ‘‘ Life”) 
Intercolonial Trade, 144 
Interest payable on Indebtedness, 135 
Internal Communication, 516 
Intestate Estates, 836 
Intoxicants, Consumption of, 805, 1048 
Expenditure on, 1051 
Iron, Deposits of, 230 
Import of, 231 
Manufacture of, 232 
Trade, The, 482 
Irrigation, 394, 878 
Islands, 33 


Japan, Trade with, 169 

Jervis Bay, 32 

Johnston, Major, 12 

Judicial Separations, 673 

Jury System, Introduction of, 14 


Kaolin, 252 
Kangaroo, The, 3, 50 
Kerosene Shale, 247 
King, Governor, 9 


Labour Bureau, 860 

Child, Employment of, 472 

Importation of, 497 

Laws, 407 

Early, 400, 418 

Prison, 820 

Settlements, 323 

Wages in 1897, 498 
Lachlan River, 35 
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Lake Macquarie, 31 
Lakes, 26, 33, 36 
Land, Alienation of, 261 
Progress of, 261, 281 
Area alienated, 262 
available for settlement, 286 
leased, 285 
Legislation, 255 
Effects of, 288 
Revenue, 924 
Sales, Introduction of, 259 
Proceeds from, 285 
Settlement— 
After Auction Sales, 272 
Annual leases, 278 
Artesian Well Leases, 277 
Auction Sales, 272 
Conditional Leases, 274 
Conditional Purchases, 268, 286 
Survey Fees for, 271 
Transfers of, 293 
Homestead Leases, 277 
Selections, 273, 283 
Improvement Leases, 276 
Purchases, 268, 270 
Leases of Inferior Lands, 279 
Occupation Licenses, 277 
Pastoral Leases, 276 
Residential Leases, 279 
Rural Holdings, 294 
Scrub Leases, 278 
Settlement Leases, 275 
Special Purchases, 272 
Snow-land Leases, 279 
Volunteer Land Orders, 272 
Tax, 920, 924 
Lands Act of 1861, 265 
of 1884, 265 
of 1889, 265 
of 1895, 266 
Administration, Cost of, 280 
Occupation of pastoral, 263 
Lard, Prices of, 1064 
Law and Crime, 786 
Le Receveur, Father, 7 
Legislative Assembly, 80 
Council, 14, 79 
Lentil Crops, 364 
Leprosy, 727 
Letters, Registered, 564 
Transmission of, 564 
Libraries, Public, 774 
Liens on Growing Crops, 1034 
Life Assurance in Principal Countries, 1022 
Assurance Societies, 1015 
Assets and Liabilities of, 1020 
Business of, 1018 
Expenses of Management of, 1021 
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Receipts.and Disbursements of, 1020 
Valuations of, 1016 


Life, Expectation of, 730 


Tables, 733 


Lighthouses, 115 
Limestone, 251 
Limonite, 231 
Limits and Area, 23 
Live Stock, 572 


Diseases in, 602 
Mortgages on, 1032 
of the World, 601 
Quarantine of, 604 
Slaughter of, 626 
Trade in, 139, 628 


Living, Cost of, 1053 
Loan Appropriations, 939 


Expenditure, 942 


Loans of Municipalities, 892 


Interest payable on, 135 


Local Government, 874 


Boards and Trusts, 878 
Gas and Electric Lighting Works, 
898 
Hunter District Water Supply, 904 
Incorporation of City ot Sydney, 877 
Suburban and Country Municipali- 
ties, 877 
Metropolitan Sewerage Works, 906 
5 Water Supply, 900 
Municipalities, Population of, 647, 648 
y 1897-8, 879 
Richmond Water Supply, 905 
Sewerage Works, 897 
Streets and Lanes, 898 
Water Supply for Country Towns, 
895 


Local Option, 908 

Lord Howe Island, 33 
Lottery Bill, The, 425 
Lucerne, Prices of, 1063 
Lunacy, 737 


Macarthur and Wool-growing, 10 
Arrest of, 11 

Macleay, George, 14 

River, 27 

Macquarie, Governor, 12 

and the Emancipists, 13 
Magistrates’ Courts, 790 

Small Debts Cases, 839 


Mail Services, Ocean, 558 


Main Dividing Range, 24 


Maize, Area under, 345 


Average yield of, 346 
Consumption of, 348 
Cultivation of, 346 
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Maize, for Green Food, 349 
Import and Export of, 348 
Prices of, 1055, 1062, 1065 
Production of, 348 

Mammals, 49 

Manganese, 233 

Mangold-wurzel, Cultivation of, 362 

Manning River, 28 

Manufactories, 468 
Building materials, 483 
Clothing and Textiles, 479 
Furniture, 488 
Light and Heat, 484 
Metal Works, 482 
Miscellaneous Industries, 488 
Preparation of Food Products, 474 

- of Raw materials, 473 

Printing Trade, 486 
Ship and Boat Building, 487 
Steam power, 493 
Vehicles and Saddlery, 487 


Manufactures, Value of Production, 495 


Maori Population, 655 
Marble, 250 
Marine Board, 96 
Certificates, 96 
Market Gardens, 365 
Marriage, Age at, 667 
Duration of Life after, 669 
Laws, 660 
Probability of, 669 
Rates, Comparison of, 663 
Marriages, 661 
and Illiteracy, 664, 749 
Fecundity of, 670 
Solemnisation of, 665 
Masters’ and Servants’ Act, 418 
Meat, Consumption of, 1046 
Melbourne, Population of, 646 
Melons, Cultivation of, 365 
Mercury, 235 
Metal Works, 482 
Meteorological Conditions, 41 
Methodist Churches, 783 
Mica, 250 
Milk, Prices of, 1063 
Production of, 614 
Millet, 352 
Minerals, production of, 213 
Miners, Number of, 212 
Mines and Minerals, 206 
Mining Companies, No-Liability, 1004 
Laws, 207 
Leases, 208, 210 
Machinery, Value of, 212 
Ministry, The, 77 
Mint Returns, 972 
Mitchell’s Explorations, 16 
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Mollusea, 59 
Money Orders, 565, 1006 
Mortality, Index of, 723 
Mortgages, 1030 
Discharges of, 1034 
of Real Estate, 1031 
on Live Stock and Wool, 1032 
on Ships, 1034 
Summary of, 1036 
Mountain Scenery, 25 
Mountains, Crossing of the, 516 
Municipalities, Assets of, 894 
Expenditure of, 889 
Gas and Electric Lighting Works, 898 
Indebtedness of, 892 
Population of, 647, 648 
Powers of, 880 
Revenue of, 888 
Value of Ratable Property, 883 
Murray River, 33 
Discovery of the, 13 
Murrumbidgee River, 34 
Discovery of the, 13 
Museums, 778 
Mutton, Consumption of, 1046 


Nambucca River, 27 
Natural Grasses and Ringbarking, 356 
Naturalisation, 649 
Nervous Diseases, Deaths from, 718 
New Caledonia, Trade with, 167 
New South Wales Corps, 9 
Foundation of, 7 
New Zealand, Trade with, 157 
Newcastle, Foundation of, 9 
Shipping of, 107 
Newspapers, Transmission of, 563 
Norfolk Island, 33 
Cultivation at, 8 
Noxious Animals, 609 


Oaten Green Food, 352 
Hay, 351 
Oatmeal, Consumption of, 1046 
Prices of, 1058 
Oats, Area under, 349 
Average yield of, 350 
Cultivation of, 349 
Import of, 351 
Prices of, 1062, 1065 
Production of, 349 
of Australasia, 350 
Nourishment of, 351 
Occupations of the People, 466 
Ocean Mail Services, 558 
Olive Culture, 381 
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Omnibus Traffic, 554 

Onions, Cultivation of, 362 
Prices of, 1062, 1066 

Opal, 249 

Oranges, Area under, 373 
Export of, 374 

Orchards, 376 

Oxley’s Discoveries, 13 

Oyster-culture, 202 
Description of, 59 

Oysters, Supply of, 202 


Pacific Cable, 567 
Parks and Recreation Reserves, 909 
Parliament, The, 78 
Parliaments, Duration of, 84 
Passenger Steamers, 111] 
Pastoral Industry, 571 
Produce, Prices of, 1067 
Products and Bye-products, 631 
Property, Value of, 598 
Pursuits, Employment in, 327 
Patents, 840 
Pauper Population, 858 
Peas and Beans, Cultivation of, 364 
Pelsart’s Voyage, 2 
Perth, Population of, 646 
Phillip, Governor, 6 
Phthisis, Deaths from, 716 
Physical Configuration, 24 
Pigments, 235 
Pilotage Rates, 96 
Plants, Economic, 63, 381 
Platinum, 234 
Police, 786 
Service, Cost of, 826 
Political Freedom, 19 
Pollard, Prices of, 1061, 1065 
Population, 633 
Aboriginal, 654 
Ages of the, 639 
Supporting, Military, and Repro- 
ductive, 640 
at end of each year, 634 
Birthplaces of, 640 
Bond, 16 
Centralisation of, 642 
Chinese, 650 
Conjugal Condition of, 657 
Immigration of, 636 
Increase of, 635 
Sources of, 636 
Male and Female, 634 
Maori, 655 
Metropolitan and Country, 646 
Naturalisation, 649 
of Adelaide, 646 
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Population of Australasian Colonies, 633 
Rates of Increase of, 634 
of Brisbane, 646 
of Hobart, 646 
of Melbourne, 646 
of Municipalities, 647, 648 
of Perth, 646 
of Sydney, 646 
of Wellington, 646 
Property-owning, 967 
Sexes, Distribution of, 638 
Pork, Consumption of, 1046 
Prices of, 1064 
Port Dues, 95, 115 
Jackson, 32 
Discovery of, 6 
Ports, Description of, 30 
Trade of, 107 
Post Office Savings Banks, 565 
Postage Rates, 563 
Postal Business, 562, 563 
Department, History of, 555 
Notes, 565, 1006 
Posts and Telegraphs, Revenue from, 927 
Potato Cultivation, 356 
Potatoes, Consumption of, 1046 
Prices of, 1055, 1062, 1066 
Poultry, Consumption of, 392 
Farming, 391 
Prices of, 1064, 1066 
Presbyterian Church, 782 
Press, Censorship of the, 13 
Price-levels, 133, 1068, L070 
Prices, 403, 413, 422, 423, 433, 446, 452 
Retail, 1055, 1058 
Wholesale, 1061 
Prisoners, Assignment of, 408, 418 
Escape of, 8 
Mutiny of, 9 
(see Gaols), 810 
Prisons, 810 
Prison Service, Cost of, 826 
Private Finance, 963 
Property, Value of, in 1898, 963 
Privy Council, Appeals to, 832 
Probate Duties, 920 
Probates, 835 
Production, Increase of, 134 
Value of, 379, 495, 515 
Property, Distribution of, 965 
Prospecting Vote, 252 
Public Assets and Liabilities, 962 
Debt (see ‘‘ Debt”’) 
Finance (see ‘‘ Finance ”) 
Libraries, 774 
Watering Places, 599 
Works, Expenditure on, 454 
Pumpkins, Cultivation of, 365 
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Quarantine of Live Stock, 604 
Station, 97 

Queensland, Separation of, 17 
Trade with, 151 


Rabbit Pest, 609 
Railways, Accidents on, 547 
Betterment System, 535 
Compensation paid, 546 
Cost of Construction, 519 
Earnings and Working Expenses of, 
536 
Employees, 546 
Goods Traffic. 542 
Gradients, 528 
Interest returned on Capital, 531, 588 
Introduction of, 521 
Loss on Non-paying Lines, 535 
Management of, 546 
Mileage, Increase of, 523 
of Australasia, 524 
of World, 525 
Passenger Traffic, 539 
Private, 546 
Revenue from, 927 
Rolling Stock, 545 
Starving Stock Rates, 544 
Systems, 525 
Train Mileage, 524 
Wages paid, 546 
Rainfall, 39 
Ramie, 390 
Real Property Act, The, 1027 
Reformatories, 771, 813, 854 
Registered Companies, 1001 
Religion, 778 
State aid to, 779 
Religious Equality, 15 
Rentals, 414, 422, 433, 438, 1060 
Reptiles, 52 
Responsible Government, 18 
Revenue from Customs, 176 
from Forest Department, 185 
Public, 918 
Rice, Consumption of, 1046 
Prices of, 1058 
Richmond River, 27 
River Shipping, 110 
Rivers, 27 
Roads, 517 
Expenditure on, 521 
Length of, 518, 521 
Roman Catholic Church, 782 
Schools, 761 
Rum Traffic, The, 9, 10 
Rural Holdings, Area of, 319 
Number of, 320 
Pursuits, Employment in, 327 
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Rural Settlement, 294 
Holdings, Area of, 295 
Average Size of, 294 
Number of, 295 
in Central Table-land, 304 


in Hunter and Hawkesbury Val- 


leys, 298 

in Metropolitan District, 296 
in North Coast District, 302 
in North-Western Slope, 315 
in Northern Table-land, 308 
in South Coast District, 300 
in South-Western Slope, 310 
in Southern Table-land, 306 
in Western Central Slope, 313 
in Western Plains, 316 

Rye, 352 


Salt, Consumption of, 1046 
Prices of, 1058 
Saltbush, 65 
Salvation Army, 783 
Sandstone, 251 
Savings Banks, 999 
Saw-mills, 484 
Schools, 750 
Industrial, 771 
Private, 760 
State, 753 
Sunday, 784 
Scientific Societies, 773 
Seamen, Registration of, 110 
Sequestrations, 1023 
Sericulture, 386 
Settlement and Agriculture, 321 
Progress of, 255 
Rural, 294 
Sewerage Works, 897 
Metropolitan, 906 
Shale (Kerosene), 247 
Sheep, 574 
Breeding, History of, 574 
Classification of, 581 
Decrease in, 572 
Diseases of, 603 
Flocks, Classification of, 577 
Imports and Exports of, 579 
in Australasia, 579 
Lambing, 583 
Losses through Seasons, 577 
Owners, Number of, 577 
Paddocking System, 583 
Shorn, Number of, 586 
Ship Building, 487 
Shipping, Construction of, 112 
ares and Freights, 118 
Fees, 95 
in Ballast, 102 
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Shipping, Increase in, 98 
Nationality of, 99 
of Australasia, 100 
of Principal Countries, 105 
Ports, Trade of, 107 
Registration of, 110 
River, 110 
Steam and Sailing, 102 
Tonnage and Crews, 105 
Value of Cargoes, 103 
with Principal Countries, 105 
Ships, Mortgages on, 1034 
Shipwrecks, 115 
Shoal Bay, 31 
Shoalhaven River, 30 
Sickness and Infirmity, 724 
Sickness, Duration of, 728 
Silver, 222 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 222 
Discovery of, 222 
Export of, 140 
Issued from Mint, 975 
Miners, Number of, 226 
Mines, Accidents in, 226 
Price-level of, 1070 
Prices of, 973 
Production of, 224 
Cost of, 225 
of World, 227 
Profit on Coining, 975 
Yield per Miner, 226 
Skins and Hides, Export of, 632 
Slaughter of Live Stock, 626 
Snakes, 52 
Snowy River, 30 
Soap, 
Manufacture of, 490 
Prices of, 1059 
Production of, 490 
Sobraon, The, 772 
Social Condition and Charities, 845 
Societies, Friendly, 1037 
Solicitors, 833 
Sorghum, 353 
South Australia, Trade with, 153 
Sown Grasses, 355 
Spirits, Consumption of, 1048 
Stamp Duties, 920 
Starch, Prices of, 1059 
State Children’s Relief Board, 851 
Liabilities and Assets, 962 
State Forest Nursery, 186 
Steam Power, 493 
Stock, Live, 572 
Decrease in, 573 
Diseases in, 602 
Mortgages on, 1032 
Slaughter of, 626 
















































Stock, Surplus, 627 

Stocks, Quotations for, 955 

Stones, Building, 250 

Straw, Prices of, 1063, 1066 

Streets and Lanes, 898 

Sturt’s Explorations, 14 

Sugar, Consumption of, 362, 1046 
Beet, Cultivation of, 363 
Cane, Cultivation of, 359 
Manufacture of, 477 
Prices of, 361, 1055 

Suicides, 720 

Sunday Schools, 784 

Superior Courts, 808 

Supreme Court, 832 
Bankruptcy Jurisdiction, 836 
Common Law Jurisdiction, 834 
Divorce Jurisdiction, 837 
Equity Jurisdiction, 835 
Intestate Estates, 836 
Probate Jurisdiction, 835 

Swine, Breeding of, 622 
in Australasia, 626 

Sydney Cove, Landing at, 7 

Sydney, Foundation of, 7 
Meteorology of, 43 
Shipping of, 107 
Dwellings in, 880 
Population of, 646 

Syenite, 251 


Tallow, Production of, 631 
Tariff, The, 174 
Changes, 170, 921 
Tasmania, Trade with, 156 
Tasman’s Discoveries, 2 
Taxation, 
Revenue from, 920 
Tea, Consumption of, 1046 
Prices of, 1055 
Trade, 161 
Technical Education, 770 
Telegraphs, 566 
Telephones, 570 
. Tellurium, 235 
Temperature, 41 
Timber cut in Crown Reserves, 185 
Export of, 187 
Import of, 191 
Trade, British, 192 
Timbers, Prices of, 196, 199 
Specific Gravity and Strength of, 67 
Uses of, 194, 197 
Tin Deposits, 227 
Discovery of, 227 
Export of, 140 
Miners, Number of, 228 
Production of, 227 
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Tobacco, Consumption of, 1048 
Cultivation of, 357 
Manufacture of, 491 
Prices of, 1058, 1067 

Tomato Culture, 366 

Tonnage Dues, 96, 115 

Topazes, 249 

Trade, Balance of, 169 
Exports, 129 

of Domestic Produce, 129 
of Foreign Produce, 142 
Imports, 125 
Increase of, 122 
Intercolonial, 146 
with New Zealand, 157 
with Queensland, 151 
with South Australia, 153 
with Tasmania, 156 
with Victoria, 148 
of Australasia, 125 
of Ports, 107 
of Ports and Stations, 124 
Overland, 144 
Seaward and Overland, 124 
with British Empire, 162 
with British Possessions, 159 
Canada, 161 
Ceylon, 161 
Fiji, 159 
Hongkong, 159 
India, 159 
with Foreign Countries, 162 
Belgium, 165 
China, 168 
France and New Caledonia, 167 
Germany, 166 
Japan, 169 
United States, 163 
with Principal Countries, 123 
with United Kingdom, 145 
Trade Marks, 1005 
Unions, 511 
Trades Conciliation and Arbitration, 513 
Tramways, Private, 554 
Tramways, Revenue from, 927 
Rolling Stock, 552 
State, 549 
Accidents on, 553 
Transportation, Cessation of, 429 
System, 17 
Treasury Bills, Issue of, 959 
Trial Bay, 31 
Trust Funds, 935 
Tuberculosis, 605 
Twins and Triplets, 692 

Ages of Parents of, 693, 694 

at First Birth, 694 

Birthplaces of Parents, 693, 694 
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United Kingdom, Trade with, 145 
United States, Trade with, 163 
University, The, 763 


Vaccination, 736 

Vegetable Oils and Essences, 381 

Vessels, Construction of, 112 
Registration of, 113 
(see Shipping) 

Victoria, Trade with, 148 
Separation of, 17 

Vine-growing, 367 

Vital Statistics, 657 


Wages, 401, 411, 420, 432, 438, 446, 451, 
455, 458, 459, 498. 
in Relation to Cost of Living, 459 * 
Watering places, Public, 599 
Water Supply, 895, 899 
and Sewerage, Revenue from, 928 
for Country Towns, 895 
Hunter District, 904 
Metropolitan, 900 
Richmond, 905 
Wattle Bark, Consumption of, 187 
Wax, Prices of, 1064, 1066 
Wellington, Population of, 646 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, 783 
Whale Fisheries, 203 
Wharfage Rates, 95, 115 
Wharts, Description of,.113, 115 
Revenue from, 115 
Wheat, Area under, 335 
Augmentation of Yield, 343 
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Wheat, Average Yield of, 335 
Consumption of, 338, 1046 
Cost of Growing, 342 
Crop, Value of, 345 
Cultivation of, 332 
Prices of, 341, 1061, 1065 . 
Production of, 330, 335 

Deficiency in, 337 

Wheat— 

Production of Australasia, 336 
of World, 339 

Wheaten Hay, 344 

Wine, Consumption of, 1050 
Export of, 370 
Import into United Kingdom, 369 
Licenses, 840 
Pasteurization of, 369 
Production of, 367, 371 
Strength of Australian, 1052 

Wolfram, 235 

Wollongbar Experimental Farm, 397 

Wommera, The, 4 t 

Wool, Clip, Value of, 588 
Export of, 137, 585, 592 
Fleece, Weight of, 586 
Freights on, 119 
Mortgages on, 1032 
Price-level of, 1069 
Prices of, 590 
Sales, Sydney, 589 

Wool-growing, Initiation of, 10 

Woollen Mills, 480 


Zine, 235 
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